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Sa A MAN WAS SHOT AND KILLED IN THE PHILLIPS BLOCK STAIRWAY VESTERDAY. 


9 sarge ies =p SEVERAL MORE VILIAGES IN CHINA HAVE BEEN SACKED BY THE INSURGENT BANDS. > 


ELEVENTH YEAR, 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGES. 


FRIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 1, 1891. 


& 


4:30 O'CLOCK’ A. 


STANDARD PIANOS. 


Ws YOU GET SICK 


| Of a poor piano, 


most awfully | 
sick, and fits being a pleas. 
:: ure to you, it bepomes a source of :: 
| Rom elite as a constant 


Pe. is one way to avoid this, and that 
is by buying a 

—— PIANO WITH A REPUTATION 

Of a reliable firm. Such a piano. is the 


E 


Bob 
M bee A A LULL ERT 
And that it is represented by the re- 
liable firm of 
== BARTLETT BROS. & CLARK = 


129° N. ‘SPRIN G ST., 
conclusive that it possesses MERIT. 


THE KIMBALL PIANO -:- 

Has from the first met with unqualified success 

and has been awarded the highest encom- 
fums by Professional Musicians. 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS, 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH, 
CORRECT CONSTRUCTION, 
DELIGHTFUL ACTION, 
EXQUISITE TONE. 


You will be convinced that this Piano is all that 
is claimed for it by a visit to the - 
Music Parlors of 


—— BARTLETT BROS. & CLARK, —— 


RED RICE’S. 


ED RICE’S, FRIDAY, 
furniture is selling very cheap at Red Rice's 
now. Yes, and there are other things besides 
furniture selling cheap at Red Rice's; for in- 
stance, there is an incubator for half value, 
some pianos, lots of sewing machines, hun- 
n else, at the great aar,1 
145 8. Main at, Los Angeles. ie 


DEC. 4.—ALL. 


POPULAR LUNCH RESORTS. 
HOTEL CAFE— 


CATERING OF ALL KINDS 


In or out of the city. 


DINNER, 50c. OYSTERS. ANY STYLE, 
50c AD 


OZEN. 


HOTEL— _ 

RGEST AND FINEST IN THE CITY. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 
CORNER SPRING AND SECOND STS. 


COWLEY, BAKER & CoO., 
Proprietors. 


BOUT THE BEST HOLIDAY GIFT IS 

an article of eve day use. such as 

ousehold goods; in this line we have a fine as- 

sortment of curt . rugs. hassocks and fancy 

drapery goods; also” plush and rattan chairs 

and rockers; please don’t forget us in your hol- 
iday purchases. 221 S.SPRING ST. 


‘CONNOR & DRAPER, 


The 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE BROKERS 
San Bernardino county. 
CHOICE ORANGE LANDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


NNOR & DRAPER, 
Stewart Borel Block. San Bernardino. Cal. 


Call on or 


. COLLINS, 
Floral 


LORIST. 
Designs made to ace Flowers 


petitioner, 


aes Brawn, Muscle and Endurance. 


Monday : Evening, 


AND LASTING FIVE DAYS. 


ADMISSION—50c and 26c. No extra charge for reserved seats. 
N. B.—See the Yuma Indians pull down the Chinese on the first night. 


for shipp 
129 N. SPRING ST. 306%; S. SPRING ST., Third. 
AMUSEMENTS. . 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL | 
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Dec. : 7, 


| Under the @nspices of the Los Angeles Athletic Club. The 60 biggest and best men in 
the county. of different nationalities, will each night give a wonderful exhibition of 


EW OS GELES HEATER. 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 and 5. 
ALFRED WILKIE’S 
CELEBRATED 


OO PPP E RRR_ EEE TTTT TTTT A 
0 O PPP ‘TE RRR EE T 
Oo T AAA 
F EEE R R EEE 
COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL ARTISTS— 
Miss Carrie NWN Roma, Prima Donna. 
Alfred Wiliie 
Mr. Jerome P. Bass 
Sig. L ‘Pianist and Mu- 
~—In the Charming 
The Sleening Queen....... Balfe 
Widows Bewitched.............. Virginia Gabriel 
Brilliant Music! Sparkling Dialogue! 
umorous Situations! 
Songs. Duets, Trios, Quartettes, Etc. 
POPULAR PRICES—$1, 75c, 5Uc, 25c. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
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Special attractions “every night this week, 
consistin of Ladies’ Races, Bicyclists vs. 
Skaters’ Races, a series of 2-mile races, Exhi- 
bitions of Fancy, Acrobatic ae Speedy Skating. 
Awards made for all contest 

PRER! 


10 to 12 a.m... 2t0 5p m. (Sun- 
days: excepted.) aight, to 11. 
Decorum rigidly enforced. 1 girls skate 
free afternoons. Saturdays excepted, parents 
and teachers approving. Pacific Coast kating 

WALTON, manager. 


Association, J 


TRAPHAGEN'’S 
NEW BATH, 
230 S. Main st. 


GENTLEMEN'S ‘BATH, 


Open Night and ‘Day. 


ARDNER & CORTELYOU— 


-—Dealers in— 


BOOKS,1 NEWS AND STATIONERY. 


A Great Variety of Holiday Goods! 
The Cheapest Plane in the City! 
NO. 104 SOUTH ST. 


AGNIERE ELECTRIC 
AND MANUFACTURING co 
Brass Foundry ; and Machine Shop. 


Machines repaiied and exchanged, 
Tool making and gear cutting. Eiec- 


trical work and s Supp a specialty. 
 NO.700 SPRIN EVENTrH ST 
FIRE 


—WITH— 
DORINSON & VETTSR, 914 Rroadwwav. 


ERTRAND & CO. 


CHRISTMAS PHOTOS! : 


During holidays we ave i reduced the price of 
our $5 photos to $3.50. Come early and avoid 
20544 8. MAIN ST., opposite 


& LZHMAN........ Managers. 


Great opening attraction, for two nights only, 
Commencing TUESDAY EVENING, Dec. 8. 


FRANK W. SANGER’S COMPANY 


Will present A. C. Gunther's 
Comedy Drama, 


ee 


<== MR. POTTER OF TEXAS. 


Fue Original Cast and Effects. 


Sale opens Thursday at 10 a.m., 


NVEREIN 


SATURDAY EVENING, DEC. 5. 


‘CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENARY OF 
MOZART'S DEATH. GRAND 


oOo. NN CCC EEE RRR 


coc OO N NN CCC EEE R R T 


Arranged by Madame Ines Fabbri- Mueller. 
The following artists will assist: Miss Ellen 
B. Yaw. the eminent soprano. Mrs. Dr. J. 
Owens, the favorite mezzo. Mme. B. Masac, the 
well-known pianiste. Mr. Bond Francisco, vio- 
lin virtuoso. Mr. Albert Hawthorne, basso. 
JACOB MUELLER, the great baritone. Also 
Prof. Arevalo’s celebrated Guitar Club. Con- 
ductor, Prof. A. Willhartitz. 

Admission $1]; balcony 50c. sale 
at Brown's Music Store, 111 N. Mai Seats 
can be secured without extracharge. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN and 
DUNCAN B. HARRISON, 
In Duncan B. Harrison's successful 
comedy dramas. entitled 
“Seema HEARTS AND WILLING HANDS,” 
and “BRODERICK AGRA.” 


Hear the famous Orpheum Quartette. 


SEE THE GREAT GLOVE CONTEST, 
JOHN t. | SACK 


SULLIVAN vs. ASHTON. 


WN. Dary ST t Los Angeles. 
GRAND | FAIR, 


Commencing 7m: FRIDAY EVENING. Dec. 4, for 
of the Church. 


“A Trip to Niagara,” an 

music. Saturda evening 

others. 


children and | & WALLS, 


STOCKS AND BONDS. 


‘OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
193 W. Second st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Guaranteed e8 in all denominations for 
sale. Highest owed consistent with pru- 
dent financiering. Settles estates. Executes 
trusis. Inspection invited. Mone to loan at 
current rates. 
. W. STIMSON, J. H. BRALY, Sec. 
SPRNCE. Treas. 


EXCURSIONS. 


ANTA FE ROUTE STILL AHEAD OF 
all competitors, porn in time and distance, 

to all points East. Special-tourist excursion 

East every Thursday. For full information ap- 

Ry, to or address any agent, or CLARENCE A 

ARNER, Excursion Managet, 29 N. Spring st. 


OCK ISLAND ROUTE. EXCURSIONS 

leave Los Angeles every Tuesday via Den- 

er and Rio Grande Ry; through Pullman tour- 

ist cars to Chicago via Salt Lake City, Leadville 

and Denver. For particulars, rates, etc.. call on 
or addrees F. W. THOMPSON. 138 8. Spring Bt. 


EXCURSIONS—- 
i 


a southern route Wednesday; via Rio 
Grande every Thursday. For particular 
dress C. E. K BBEY. S. Spring st. 

JUDSON & CO”S EXCURSIONS 

« Eastevery Thursday, via Salt Lake City 

‘and Denver: touristcars to Chicago and Bos- 
ton; Manager in charge. 21 212 SOUTH SPRING. 

ONOLULU TOURS—HUGH B. RICE, 

Special agent Oceanic 8.8.Co. Office, 124 
econd st. Residence, Hotel Westminster, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
HILLIPS EXCURSIONS — VIA ‘RIO 
Grande Route every Friday. 


“conducted through to Chicago and Bos 
fice, No. 138 S. SPRING ST. 


AMM’S RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 


TICKET AGENCY, 1155S. Spring st. Rail- 
REBATES. tickets bought. sold and exchanged. 
H. Cc. WYATT. Manager. 
Commencin LOST AND FOUND. 
ONLY! Matines, LADY'S OFEN- -FACE GOLD 
an 
The World's Champion, ound it please return to OF . party who 


cor. First and 
matthews sts., Boyle Heights. or J. B 
. Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank. 


Lot LITTLE YELLOW DOG, 

long hair around the eyes anda 

e returning to 

ST., Willard’s barber shop. 


. BIN- 
4 


] OST — ON MAIN ST.. BETWEEN ST. 
Elmo Hotel and 324 st., agra Astrachan 
shoulder cape anda tan-colored S 
able reward for return to HOTEL ST. 


Fane — FLETCHER & YOUNG. THE 
r 


champion horse clippers. at TALLY-HO 
ABLES, cor. Broadway and First st. Tel. 51. 


OST— LADY'S GOLD WATCH CHAIN: 
bird-cage charm; father’s gift. 
4 


Return to 345 8. BROAD 


ARCHITECTS. 


B. YOUNu,. ROOMS 47. 
: B4 and 39, New Wilson Block. Spring and 


S. Spring st. 


‘to.dress him he never 


ECURITY LOAN AND TRUST 


| tomed restraint. 


' servants, 


| 


INNING. 


| The Defense in the Russell 
Divorce Case. 


The Noble Peer Denies the Stories 
Told by His Countess, — 


He Permitted Her to Smoke Only 
Six Cigarettes a Day. 


The Defendant Says His Bride Swore, 


Threw Dishes and Took a Poker 
to Him—The Earl’s Youth- 
ful Iniquities, 


&y Telegraph to The Times. 

Lonvon, Dec. 3.—|By Cable and Asso- 
ciated Press.] Interest in the great 
Russell separation case shows not the 
least sign of abatement. When the 
court opened this morning the room 
was densely packed with an eager 
audience. 

Sir Charles Russell continued his pre- 
sentation of the case for the Earl. 
which was interrupted by the adjourn- 
ment yesterday. He declared that the 
Countess Russell, had not 
only exaggerated such facts as she 
brought forward but had suppressed 


| others which shethought to be detri- 


mental to herclaim. Sir Charles ridi- 
culed the idea that Russell kept a pistol 
convénient for the purpose of shooting 
his wife. The quarrel between the 
Earl and the Countess, which occurred 
at the Albemarle Hotel at the time they 
¢ame up to London to attend the levee, 
was due not to the Earl’s compelling 
the Countess to act as valet to him, as 
the Countess testifi but to the fact 
that the Earl refus o allow his wife 
to go to Ascot races in company witha 
man with whom he had every — to 
forvid his wife associating. 

Immediately upon the conclusion “of 
Sir Charles Russeil’s address he called 
the first witness for the defense. This 
witness was Prof. Roberts, a mathemat- 
ical master at Bath, who was in the 
habit of staying frequently at the resi- 
dence of karl Russell. Prof. Roberts 
made a very emphatic denial of the ac- 
tions imputed to him by the Countess in 
relation to the Marl. 

Letters that passed between the Ear] 
and Prof. Roberts were then put in evi- 
dence to show the relations that existed 
between them. 

Earl Russell followed the Professor 
on the stand. The witness testified 
that he never heard the slightest objec- 
tion made to the presence of Prof. Rob- 
erts in his house. He, the witnegs, ob; 
jected to his wife guing to a certain 
lady‘s house. He based his objections 
on the fact that the lady was divorced. 
Countess Russell was very much put out 
by.his objecting to her visit to the 
lady’s home, and in the quarrel that fol- 
lowed witness said to her: ‘If you say 
such things you will soon be sorry you 
married me.”’ The ,Countess replied: 
‘Sir, 1 am sorry.”’ 

The Earl deciarea that he never in- 
sisted that the Countess dress him. It 
she had not requested him to allow her 
would have let 
her done so. He was very much at- 
tached to her, and had tried to make 
things pleasant for her. He objected 
to her going to Ascot for the reason 
that there were several persons there 
whom he did not wish her to meet. 

With reference to the charge that 
when the Countess on ofie occasion 
asked him after a_row for £25 he 
threw her a half sovereign, he said it 
was not true. He was abott to give 
her the money she asked for when she 
said: ‘I don’t want your dirty money.”’ 

‘Lhe Earl denied the Conntess’s state- 
ment that upon one occasion when he 
had written a letter to his solicitor that 
he complained about her extrrvagance 
and that he treated her in a brutal man- 
ner. Sir Charles then drew from the 
Earl his version of the bedroom inci- 
‘dent, when the Countess was found 
nude and in a faint on the floor as testi- 


tied by her maid. The Earl said that |. 


after he and his wife had retired he de- 
clared that he would not goto Lady 
Salisbury:s, owing to the refusal of the 
Countess to go to ” Amberly cottage, the 
Earl's residence. The Countess got out 
‘of bed and fainted onthe floor. When 
she came to she threw a soap-dish at 
him, and made for him with a poker. 
She threatened to throw herself out of 
the window if he remained in the room. 
‘lhe Earl declared that the statement 
made by the Countess that he left her 
and went to Prof. Roberts’s bed,room 
was absolutely false. There was not 
the slightest reason to suggest any im- 
proper conduct between himself and 
Prof. Roberts. The Earl admitted that 
he once used the word **barren”’ in con- 
versation with his wife, but he only 
used itin fun. He denied the cruelty 
-to-cats that had been attributed to him. 
The Earl stated that he did not think 
his wife’s health or nerves suffered dur- 
‘ing her married lifes Her ailments 
were'caused by unaccustomed restraints. 

At this point Sir Edward Clarke. 
representing the Countess, asked wit- 
ness to give an instance of unaccus- 
_ The Earl replied that 
one instance was his limiting his wife 
to six cigarettes per day. 

The witness declared that he was not 
unduly anxious to have a son. He 
denied that he hud ever sworn at his 
wife, or called her a brute or beat her. 
He was much annoyed shortly after her 
marriase by learning that many of the 
Countess’ debts were unpaid. He 
stated that he never shut his wife up at 
night time making up his accounts. 
One time the Countess told him she was 
‘‘damned’’ sorry she married him. 
 This.closed his. statement, and Sir 
Charles Russell handed the witness over 
to Sir Edward Clarke for cross-exami- 
nation. Among the first questions put 
to the Earl which caused the audience 
to prick up their ears he referred to 
the Earl’s conduct before his marriage, 
and in reply to it the Earl admitted 
that before he married ‘he had seduced 
but he said he told Lady 
Mabe! Scott. his fiancée, all the circum- 
stances, and she found that no reason 
to discard him. 

The Earl said he had passed to the 
Williams girl, whom he had friined, 


‘| McAbe today arrested 


line. 
£500 and had since paid her £1 a week. | and his wife cannot recover.”’ 


The Countess objected to his engaging 
aman servant named Moyse, but he 
persisted in. his determination to take 
him back, saying Moyse was a good ser- 
vant-and not connected with the Will- 
iams girl. 

Sir Edward Clarke drew out from the 
Earl the adniission that he Jid not fin- 
ish his college course at Oxford, having 
been ‘sent down’’ on complaint of hav- 
ing written am improper letter. 

Sir Edward,, To a man or woman? 

The Earl. Toa man, I suppose. I 
never saw the letter nor heard what 
was in it. I left England for a timeand 
went to Ameri€a. 

Sir Edward being through with the 
witness, Sir Charles Russell reéxamined 
him. The Eafisaid Dr. Jowitt was the 
Master of Balliol College while he was 
there. Having demanded, but being 
refused, an examination into the charge 
made against Bim in connection with 
the alleged’ fmproper letter, witness 
had taken his pame off the books of the 
college. Since leaving Balliol Dr. Jow- 
itt had invited him to visit there and 
had come to hig wedding. 

At this point the court adjourned. 
The Earl left the court bya side en- 
trance, thus eseaping a crowd of roughs 
who were gathéred outside to give him 
a warm reception. 


ANOTHER HOLD-UP. 


Two Masked Men Stop and Roba Train in 
Alabama. 


(Ala.,) Dec. 3.—[By the. 


Associated Press.] An express train on 
the East Tennessee, Virginia and Geor- 
gia road was stopped last night near 
Rome by waving a lantern, Two 
masked men got on, entered the ex- 
press car and robbed the safe. It is 
said their booty will not exceed $1000. 


WELCOME RAIN. 


The First Great Storm of the Season 
Begun. 


A Heavy Downpour in the Central and 
3 Northern Parts of the State— 
The Storm Advances to 
the South. 


Telegraph to The Times. 

San Francisco. Dec. 3.—[By the As- 
sociated Press.] Rain fell here all the 
afternoon and until about 10 o’clock in 
the evening. Reports from northern. 
and central pertions of the State indi- 
cate a large precipitation, with deep 
snows in the mountains. Rain is re- 
ported falling at Petaluma, Tracy, 
Woodland, Marcus, Yuba City, Hollis- 
ter, Chico, Napa, Gilrov and Oakdale. 
Rain is badly meeded in San Bernar-’ 
cino, none havipy fallen since the end 
of September.“Rain fs welcomed by 
the farmers. 

The storm is extending south, and it 
is raining tonight at Stockton, Modesto, 
Merced and Santa Cruz. This heavy 
rain puts the soil in good - condi- 
tion for plowing. 

Rep Burr, Dec. 38.¢Heavy rain is 
now falling here and will be of incal- 
culable benefit to the farmers. There 
isa strong wind from the south and 
there is a prospect of the storm cgntin- 
uing for some time. | 

Dunsmuir, Dec. 8. —Snow commenced 
falling at 4 o’clock this morning. and 
continued nearly ali day. This evening 
it is falling lightly. but..promises more 
before morning. It isa foot anda half 
deep now. “Several pilot snow plows 
are patrolling the snowy part of the 
road. All trains are about on time. 

Sisson, Dec. 83.—It commenced snow- 
ing lightly this morning and continued 
hard aliday. Itis fifteen inches deep 
with prospect of a big storm tonight. 
Trains are running on time. 

OnoviL_eE, Dec. 8.—Rain began today 
and halftan inch has fallen so far. It 
is snowing heavily in the mountains. 

Reppinc. Dec. 8.—It commenced 
snowing this ‘morning the first of the 
season. 

The storm which swept over San 


Francisco today was the worst of the’ 


season and torrents of rain fell. It 
continued until night without intermis- 
sion. Light showers fell at intervals 
until midnight and indications pointed 
to acoatinuance of the storm, but in a 
more moderate manner. The rain was 
general over the entire ‘morthern ypart 
of the State. : 


A Big Stockyards Deal. 

Catcaco. Dec. 8.—A deed went on 
record today from parties representing | 
A. B. Stickney to the Chicago National | 
Stockyards Company of 660 acres 
located within what is known asthe 
Stickney tract on the west side of the 
city. This completes the already an- 
nounced deal by which’ a syndicate of 
packers exclusive of the “Big Four,” 
Armour, Morris, Swift and Hammond, 
are to leave the present. stockyards, 
which have been over-crowded. It is 
announced that the work of building 
the necessary yards and houses will 
begin at once. 


Vile Plates Destroyed. 
Cu1caco, Dec. 3.—Postoffice Inspector 


publisher of allegee obscene literature. 


The plates on which the objectionaale | 


matter was printed were destroyed. 
This arrast is the.result of the recent 
visit of Anthony Comstock. . 


Ald for the Starving in Russia. 

Dec. 3.—A plan has 
been started to send relief to the fam- 
ine-stricken peasantry of Russia next 
January in the shape of a shipload of 
flour, and 5000 merchants and millers 
of America will be asked to help. The 
cargo will be 30U0 tons. © 


. Severe Weather in the East. 

St. Pact, Dec. 8.—Heavy rains with 
snow are reported from “all over the 
Northwest. Devil’s Lake, N. D., re- 
ports a blizzard with drifts fifteem teet 
high and the thermometer at zero. 
Heavy snow is reported from other. 
parts of North Dakota, but there has 
been no delay to trains. 

In Minnesota hard and general falas 
are reported. 


‘Deadly Gasoline. 

Berurseros (lowa,) Dec. 3.—A Hawk- 
eye special from Creston says: ‘‘Jas-' 
per Maus, his wife and three children, 
were burned by an explosion ‘of gaso- 
Two childrenare dead. The man 


Knott,| 


Another Officer Victim of a 
Tramp. 


More Bodies Taken from the Land- 
slide Debris at Canton, Wash. 


Southern Pacific’s Plans to Avoid 
the Colorado’s Overflow. 


_jJary Case—A Shipload of Wreck- 
age From Samoa—Other 
Coast Dispatches. 


% 
By Telegraph to The Times. 

TuLare, Dec. 3.—[By the Associated 
Press.| As the south-bound Los Angeles 
express was pulling out last night, 
Special Officer William Adams, in at- 
tempting to arrest a tramp who was 
trying to board a “bifnd’’ baggage car, 
was shot, and, it is feared, fatally 
wounded. Two men have been ar- 
rested and are now in custody. 
They say that they with another man 
were at “Goshen Junction, 
north of here, when the Los Angeles 
express passed, and the man who is sup- 
posed to have done the shooting was 
the only one of the three who succeeded 
in boarding the train. The two men 
now in jail came to Tulare on a special, 
close behind the express train. They 
say the third party was bound east via 
Mojave. 
Officers havea good description of 
him, and are in pursuit and hope to ef-- 
fect his capture. Physicians say that 
Adams's condition is very critical, and 
the chances for his recoveay are doubt- 
ful. 


TO AVOID WASHOUTS, 


Thirty Miles of Road to Be Rebullt from 
Yuma. 

San FRANCISCO. Dec. 3.—[By the Asso- 
ciated Press. |] The contract for the re- 
building of thirty miles of the main line 
of the Southern Pacific from Yuma and 
Adonde, has been let to A. A. Grant & 
Co. of San Francisco. The new line 
will be laid along a plateau on a mesa 
north of Yuma, so as to be out of 
reach of the annnal floods of the Colo- 
rado River, which have caused so much 
damage to the company’s property and 
such impediments to traffic over the 
Sunset route in winter seasons gone by. 
The line will be completed in tinie to 
avoid washouts this winter. 


LANDSLIDE VICTIMS, 
More Bodies Dug Out of the Debris at 
Canton, Wash. 

-Tacoma (Wash.,),Dec. 3.—[By the As- 
sociated Press.] The remains of two 
victims of the recent landslide at Can- 
ton were recovered today. Their 
names were David McLean and A. Ber- 
ickson. Four bodies are thus far _re- 
covered. The workmén insist that 
there are a number of bodies buried be- 
neath the débris. 

A wing dam will be built to turn the 
channel of Green River so that the en- 
tire slide may be uncovered. It will 
take fully three ween to complete the 
wing dam. 


BLOWN TO PIECES, 
Fate of a Man Who ‘Tried to Thaw Out 
»Giant Powder. 
TacoMa (Wash.,) Dec. 3.—At Eagle 
Gorge, fifty miles east of Tacoma, one 
man met his death and another was 


frightfully mangled this  after- 
noon by an_ explosion of giant 
powder. The dead man’s name 


is Charles Rogers and his companion. 
who is fatally injured, was Henry 
O’Neill. The powder was frozen, and 
Rogers attempted to thaw it out. both 
men being hurled several feet into the 
air. 


Preparing for the Field Trials. 

BAKERSFIELD, Dec. 3.—George T. Al- 
lenden of Watsonville, the noted dog- 
trainer, arrived here yesterday with a 
une string’of dogs. They were all in 
wire cages. They were put on wagons 
and driven to the grounds reserved for 
them twelve miles west of here, to be 
worked for the field trials that take 
place next month. 


Large Water-front R -eceipts. 

San Francisco, Dec 8.—Waterfront 
receipts for November amounted to 
$59,366, the largest month’s earnings 
that have gone into the coffers of the 
Harbor Commissioners for a long time. 


Wreckage from Samoa. 
Sawn Francisco, Dec. 3:—The schooner 
Gien has arrived here from Apia with 
145 tons of wreckage from the Ameri- 


How the Blanchard Jury Stood. 
Mopesto, Dec. 3.—All witnesses and 
principals in the Blanchard perjury 
case have gone. The jury stood seven 
for acquittal to five forconviction. The 


term of the court. 


An Editor Arrested. 

Tacoma (Wash.,) Dec. 3.—W. A. 
Perry, proprietorof the Evening Call, 
was arrested this afternoon on a war- 
rant sworn out by Judge Fremont 
Campbell. of the Superior Court. Com- 
plaint alleges defamation of character 


No Ball Game, 
Sas Francisco, Dec. 3.—There was 
no game today between Portland and 
San José owing to heavy rains. 


Noted Mississippian Dead. , 

Jackson (Miss.,) Dec. 3.—Hon. Wiley 
P. Harris, one of the most distinguished 
citizens of Mississippi, died tonight, 
| aged 70. He was 4 member of Con- 
gress in the fifties, 


College Burned. 
SHENaNDoaH. (Iowa,) Dec. 3.— The 
Western Normal College was burned to- 


day.’ Loss $50,000; insurance, $28,- 
; OOO. 


How the Jury Stood in the Blanchard Per-. 


ten miles 


} New Dec. 


| deal. 


can and German. men-of-war at Samoa. | 


case will not probably be reset at this 


A HUSBAND'S THREAT, 


He Wants to Kill the Theatrical Manager 
Who Employs His Wife. 

Pittsscren, Dec. 3.—-[By the Associ- 
ated »Press.}| Mr. Hume, husband of 
Charlotte Behrens of the Robert Mantell 
theatrical company, who is reported 
to have left New York for this city 
with the avowed inténtion of taking 
Mantell’s life, has not arrived. His 
threatened advent was apparently with- 
out eflect on Mantell, who remained in 
his room at the Hotel, Schlosser and de- 
nied himself to all visitors. Miss Beh- 
rens has been with Mantell three years 
and stopped at the Fifth avenue every 
time she has been here. The clerk said 
todiy that never in those three years 
had Mantell been inside the hotel while 
Miss Behrens was there. He thought 
Hume was wronging his wife. 

Mrs. Hume is leading lady in Man- 
tell’s company and the cause of Hume's 
apger is saidto be a newspaper publi- 
cation connecting his wife’s name with 
a suit for divorce to be brought against 
Mantell by his wife. 


Train Wrecked—Several Men Killed, 

Trenton (N. J.,) Dec. 3.—The 4 o'clock 
train on the Reading road collided with 
a construction train at Pennington this 
afternoon and made aterrible wreck. 
Fred McLaren of Philadelphia and. the 
crew of the gravel train were all killed. 
All were unmarried. Seven others 
were seriously injured. -rank-*Rod- 
rigues, engineer of the express, was 
probably fatally hurt. The express en- 
gine and smoking-car went down an em- 
bankment. The | passengers were badly 
shaken up, and two of them painfully 
injured. 


FIELD BETTER. 


His Physician Says He Has a Chance 
of Life. | 


His Son Still In the Insane Asylum—No 
Solation of the Mystery as to 
Where the Latter’s 
Stealings Went... 


By Telegraph to The-Times. 

8.—[{By the Asso- 
ciated Press.| Cyrus W. Field passed a 
comfortable night and has not lost any 
ground since yesterday. The condition 
of his daughter, Mrs. Lindley, still re- 
mains very serious, but there has been 
no change since yesterday. 

Assignee Gould is getting ready a 
statement of the affairs of Field, Lind- 
ley & it is not yet completed. 

About 1 o’clock this afternoon Dr. 
Lindley said that Field was somewhat 
better and that he might recover. 

The report that Edward M. Field, 
son of Cyrus W. Field, has been re- 
moved from the private insane asylur 
in which he was incarcerated, is wéth- 
out foundation. There is no essent.al 
change in his condition. This evening 
Cyrus W. Field was reported comfort- 
abie: 

Lhe mystery of where the money ob- 
tained by Edward M. Field through the 
rehypothecation of securities on which 


he made loans, or which, as in the 
case of Weichers, had been on 
deposit has been explained. 
Artemus H. Hoimes said today 
that the indications were that 
the grain account of the firm wouid 
show a profit, while the stock 
department showed a loss. This 


is surprising to most persons, for the be- 
lief was strong that the Field firm was 
hit hard by the collapse of the corn 
Holmes said that all the Union 
Pacific securities had been located. 
According to Holmes these bonds had 
a lively time at the hands of Field. 
They were sold outright in -many in- 
stances, bandied between banks and 
brokers! offices and utilized in every 
way possible to secure money to keep 
the firm going. S. V. White & Co., will 
‘prohably lose $50,000 by the Field 
failure. 


Racing at Garfield Park. 

Cuicaco, Dec. 3.—Six furlongs: Gun- 
shot won, Enterprise second, Katie J. 
third; time 1:30. : 

Five furlongs: Bigman won, Inver- 
cauld second, Hannah essai third: 
time 1:14. 

Mile; Duster won, Adelina second, 
Long Ten third; time 2:08}. 

Five furlongs: Gienerda won, Uncle 


Harry second, Dolly Nobles third; time 
eee 
Five furlongs: Dan H. won. Hansell 


second, red Knox third; time 1:15. 
Mile: Gamorra won, Quotation sec- 
ond, Costa Rica third; time 2:05. 


New Evidence in the Teiephone Case. 

Boston, Dec. 3.—The Journal says it 
is rumored that new evidence is being 
worked up in the Bell telephone case 
now before the United States Commis- 
sioner which is likely to prove inter- 
esting. One of the rumors regarding 
the new evidence. which cannot be au- 
thenticated, is that Bell wrote certain 
letters to Prof. Dolbear admitting Dol- 
_bear’s first use of the permanent mag- 
net. 


Mother and Child Burned to Death. 


| district, 


Yang-tse-kiang. 


More Villages Sacked by the 
Rebels. 


The Revolt Suppressed in Places~ 
Many Rebels Beheaded. 


The Story of an Ang!o-Chinese Alli- 
ance Again Revived. 


France Makes an Attempt to Induce Italy 
to Intervene in China, but Premier 
Rudini Prefers ‘to 
Go Siow. 


By Telegraph to The Times. 

Lonpon, Dec. 3.—{By Cable and A® 
sociated Press.] The Chronicle’s cor- 
respondent at, Ticn-tsin telegraphs: 
“It is reported that a band of rebels 
have murdered the Mongolian Prince, 
Some more been sacked 
and looted and all native Christian resi- 
dents have been found massacred. The 
mandarinsare not attempting to stop 
the butchery, which is being executed 
by an organization called the “‘Temper- 
ance League,’ with the object of ex- 
terminating foreigners and Christians, 

‘The senior British officer has re- 
ceiveda message from Niuchang stat 
ing that the revolt there has been sup- 
pressed and the rebels. dispersed. A 
laconic dispatch from Chinese sources 
announces that a number of rebels have 
been summarily beheaded.” 


A dispatch from Pekinsays: ‘The 
‘Chinese government has received an 
official report from Brig.-Gen. Nieh, 


commanding the troops in the Kinipow 


announcing that he engaged 
and defeated the rebels on November 
27 and 28, killing their leader and 600 
men. The generai commanding the im- 
perial forces at Jeho aiso announces a 
successful engagement with the rebels.” 

John A. Walsham, British Minister to 
China, in a 
Oftice 


confirms the reported out- 
break of obrigands, assisted by 
a secret. association, west of Je- 
hol and beyond the Great Wal! 
The minister says: ‘Possibly .the 
insurgerts have also been joined by 


Chinese Mohammedans from Mongolia. 
It is reported that° two or three im- 
portant towns have 
and 


Europeans were killed. 
picked men whom the government has 
dispatched to the scene ought to be able 
to quell the uprising. No credit should 
be given to sensational stories set dfloat. 
There is one British warship at Tien- 
tsin and another has ascended the 
This region is quiet.” 


A DOUBTFUL REPORT, 


ance With China. 

Paris, Dec. 3.—TBy Cable and Asso- 
ciated Press.} The situation in China 
is attracting great attention in politi- 
cal circles in all European capitals, 
It is not only a fact that several powers 
have made demands 


telegram the Foreign 


i been captu 
hundreds of natives 2 
There is no reason ‘to beliceveStrat any 


Six, thousand 


‘England Said to Formed an Alli, 


upon the Chinese 


government regarding the treatment of. 


their respective subjects in that ,coun- 
try, which the present condition of af- 
fairs prevents being settled. but because 
of the extreme importance attached to 
the reports that England has come to 
an understanding with China by which 
mutual aid will be rendered in the 
event of certain contingencies. 

The Eclair today publishes an inter- 
view with the Chinese charge d'af- 
faires here. The representative of the 
Chinese government expresses the most 
eimplicit ‘cofifidence that the govern- 
ment would have no occasion to take 
any extreme measures to suppress the 
attempt at a general ‘uprising. The 
charge d'affaires declares that the 
news lately received from China re- 
garding the disturbances in several 
parts of the country, particularly in the 
north, is greatly exaggerated. He 


further said that he was not aware that. 


any power has asked an explanation 
from China. ‘‘We are quite ready to 
assure the powers that we have done 
and, will continue to do the utmost to 
protect Europeans in China,’? he said. 

The correspondent of Figaro cables 
from Shanghai that negotiations have 
been op ened to bring about an alliance 
between England— and China for the 
purpose of coping with Russia. The 
correspondent adds that China ls send- 
ing troops to Pamir to check the Rus- 
sian movements in’ that Tt of the 
world. China claims th ussia en- 
croacheson her territory. 

Lonpox, Dec. 3.—A semi-official dis- 
patch to Reuter’s Tele: graph Company 
says that the Paris Figuro story about 
an Anglo-Chinese alliance is a canard. 


Seal Asked to Take a Hand. 


Dexver, Dec. 3.—At the residence of 
Mrs. George Masten last night a lamp 
Was upset by an eighteen-months-old 
child. The pil caught fire, which com- 
municated to the child's clothing. The 
mother grabbed the child and rushed 
screaming into the street. Both were 
ourned to death before assistance could 
reach them. 


Disastrous Blaze. 
PLAINFIELD (N. J..) Dec. 3.—This city 


disastrous fires in its history 
total loss will foot up between #150.,- 
000 and $200,000. The Boyce estate 
loses fuily $100,000. 

are not yet obtainable. 


Crooked Osficials Dismissed. 
Dec. 
ton, Heuseman, Crawford, Dill 
Hunter, the mercantile appraisers in- 


dismissed from office. 


The Death Penalty. * 


Dec. 3.—John Mc- 
Manus was’hadnged this morning for the 
musder of Eugene McGinnis in Febru- 
ary; £800. 


The Cruiser Boston. 
WaAsHINGTON, Dec. 3.—The U.S.S. Bos- 


ton arrived at Montevideo yesterday. 


Rome, Dec. 3.—The French Ambassae 
dor here has made overtures to Premies 
Rudini for Italian intervention in Ching, 
The Premier declines to act until he r@ 
ceives an official report from the Ital- 
ian minister at Pekin. 


The Allegheny Defaleation. 
Dec. 3.—Suit 


was visited tonight by one of the mog)| ment. 


and the | 
Individual losses | 


3.—Messrs. Hat-. 
and | 


dicted for fraud in office, have been | 


dered this afternoon against ex-Mayor 
Pearson of Allegheny for, embezzle- 
He is charged with retaining 
154. Theex-Mayor was and 

rnishéd bail. The charge is similar 


to the one preferred against Mayor 
Lyman. 


Haggiing With the Cherokees. 
ARKaNsas Crty (Kan.,) Deg. 3.—The 
Traveler's special from Tahlequah, Says 
that the United States Commissioners 
have replied ‘to thé Cherokee proposi- 
tion, insisting on their former proposi- 


excess of $8,000,000 already offere 


aft 


Gov. Campbell Lil. 

(O.,) Dec. 3.—Gov. Camp- 
bell, who returned from Chi¢ago yester> 
day, is suffering from a severe attack of 
grip. He is still under the care of @ 
physician, but is slightly 


proved today, 


was 


tion and refusing to consider a 
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_ penter $4 per day, several months’ work 
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Rates of Subse ription. 


es Sunday) is c 
rints the full ed Press dispatgehes 
is always ahead with the news. 
TERMS OF THF PAILY AND SUNDAY: 
BY MAIL, POST PATD. 
One year. .........- Three months.. 
6ix months.. 4,50" One month 
Sundav only, per year, $2.00. 
SERVED BY CARRIERS: 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, Per $ 20 
* Order by carricr, telephone, postal card or letter. 
THE SATURDAY TIMES AND WEEKLY 
MIRROR, a 12> a paper of 72 columna, 
filled with reat variety of news 
and the best c an . of matter relating 
to Southern Ca. Nfornia. Ite spectalty is THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE. Cov NTRY. RICE 
REDUCED Se piember fh, 1891. from €2.00 to 
$1.80 a vear; 6 75 cents; 3 months, 


40 cents. 


™s TO CLUES— DAIty TIMES 

wae be cent one year by mail, with a copy of 

the $4 Premium Atlas, for $9.30, post paid. 

With aciub of five new subscribers to the 

SATURDAY TIMES AND WEEKLY MIRROR and 

€10.00, acopy of the $4.00 Premium Atlas 

is given free. Send for sample copies, 
free. 


NCES—Give e postoffice address in full, 
county and State. If address is to 
be changed, give old address as we jiasnew 
The paper will be sent only for the time for 

which remittance is made. Remittances 
may be made ether by dralt, postoftice order, 
Wells-Fargo, or registered letier, at our 


risk. 


ADVERTISING RATES—First and sec- 

cents per agate line, daily, or $1.20 per line 

per month, payable at the counter Dis- 

PLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS, $3.76 per square 

er month. Other rates’ on application by 

etter or atthe counter. Six nonpareil lines 
make a square. 


READING NOTICES—From 10 to 80 cents per 


line, each insertion, according to type. 


WEEKLY ADVERTISING RATES—Transient 
advertisements per aquare per week, 60 
cents. Regulars, per square per month, one 
third of daily rates. Professionals cards per 
line per month, 25 cénts. 
m noupareil, each insertion, per line, 
cents. 


Reading notices 
15 


POSTAGE—One cent pays” foreign or domestic 
postage on daily or weekly paper, not e@xX- 
ceeding 12 pages. e 


Address 
THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY, 


TIMES BUILDING, 
WN. E. cor. First and Broadway. Los Anreles., Cal. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AOL LLL NII 
THE UNDERSIGNED HAVING 
ened an office in the new Workman 
. Spring st., for the transac- 
ener al real estate business, would 
res ctful vy invite all who may wish to buy, 
sell or exchange property, borrow or lend 
money, rent or lease property. to give us a call. 
We have a choice list of city and country prop- 
erty at tempting prices. also v aluable mines for 
sale. W WORKMAN & CHAPIN. 9 
~. THE MAN WHO BOWGHT THE 
black: overcoat jiast month at 
Norris’ second-hand clothing store. which hé 
jost from his bug yy can get same by applying 
at 217 COMMERC AL ST. 


tion of a 


H. BENEDICT, ‘MECHANICS, | 


“roa general express and baggage 
transfer. 3278. Spring st. Pianos and furni- 
ture a specialty. Tel. 549. 


THE CITY STEAM DYEING . AND 
CLEANING WORKS and office has re- 
Tov ed to 343 8. Broadway. A. Lorrain, prop. 


MISS C. ANDERSON, “MASSAGE 
treatments. Room 11, POSTOFFCE 
BUILDING. 

NEW AND SECOND HAND BOOKS. 
FOWLER & COLWELL, 111 W. st. 


~ MILLINERY AT COST FOR NEXT 
30 days at 307 S. Spring st. 


WANTS. 


PAR YOY 
Help 
ETTY & HUMMEL 
SNPLOYMENT AGENCY. 
* In Basement Bryson-Bonebrake Block, 
Cor. Spring st. 
Telephone 40. 


207 W. Second st. Cut this out. 


After careful examination and mature consid- 
eration, the heads of this firm three months 
ago felt justifiedin expecting that a first-class 
employment office, centrally located in Los An- 

eles, Would be alike a paying insutution to 
them and aconvenience to the public. They 
were not ignorant of the bad things that were 
said against the employment business in many 
quarters, but they resolved, however, to put 
enough money inte the employment business 
toopenitupina first-class w av. and enough 
money in the bank tokeep it running until it 
was placed on a paying basis. It is now a mat- 
ter of pleasure to say that this day has already 
arrived, and that Petty & Hummel's employ- 
ment agency is one of the fixtures of Los Ange- 
les and Southern California. Never before has 
suchavolume of business been done inthe 
same length of time by any agency in Southern 
California, proving that first-class push and prin- 
ciple carried into business is what, the people 
want. To the reader of this article we would say, 
whether you need help or a situation, zo to 
Petty & Hummel’s. No doubt many people in 
the East will read_in this great issue of THE 
TIMES this advertisement. ,If you want toknow 
anything about California. write to us —. 

ng 10 cents in stamps.) and you will receive 

rompt reply. If you anticipate coming to Calt- 
ornia. cut this advertisement out, have your 
mail directed in our care, your trunks sent to 
our depository. coming at once on arriving in 
the city to our great central: agency. The pub- 


lic generally are invited to our offices. The 
st advertisement that we have is for the ub- 
lic to see and. know how we do business here 


and the care that is exercised. Every citizen 
in Los Angeles should be interested in building 
up every good enterprise, and we expect to re- 
ceive the encouragement and support of the 
better class of people, especially, in our midst. 
Don't forget the place and address. Pe a 
electric cars stop in front of our door. 
telephone number is 40. 


ANTED — HELP, HELP, HELP! 
Kearney & Rockfelier, telephone 9 
Ladies department conducted by*Mrs. Kear-. 
ney, 1298. Spring st. 187 girls for ali kinds of 
work, $20 to $35; 35 wood choppers. $4 per 
cord; ranch hands, $20 to $30; cooks, dish- 
washers, waiters, $25 to $75: your orders solic- 


The. 
Our 


ited; call and see us and register your eae 


free; eastern office. 


ANTED — FOREMAN, 390; OFF] 
man can make $75 per month, dver, car- 
Wind- 
r. painter, var- 
Established 1880. 
Nittinger, 319% 8S. 


driver, steam fitter 
hands. 


E. 
Spring. “Tel. 13. 


V ANTED— AT ONCE, 2 MEN AS CITY 
solicitors, $15 r week or commissi 
Call between 9 and iba a.m., Thursday and Fri 
day, room 22, NONTROSE, cor. Fourth and 
~~ 


: J ANTED—AT DIAMOND VALLEY, SAN 
to Locate particulare address 
X 622. Pasadena 
ANTED - OF FICEMAN. 
2 2 boys. ITTINGER. 8. Spring. “4 help, 


ANTED—2 PAPER CARRIERS | 
orses and cart ] 2 
Apply at TIMES OFFI CE at 5 pin. 


\ ANTED — MAN TO DO CHORES FX FOR 
at his board. J. S. MALTMAN, 234 W. First 
4 


JANTED—3 FIRST-CLASS BARBERS: 
no other need apply. 201 W.SECOND re 


W TANTED — 2 BARBERS | FOR 
day and Sunday at 211 E. FIRST ST. 5 


\ JANTED— A FIRST- “CLASS PLUMBER 
at 521 W. SIXTH s 
Help Wanted— Female. 
ANTED—SEAMSTRESS: NURSE FOR 


hospital. hou Sekeeper, saleslady, lady for 


a business ho se, oe p 
ay. governess, 
Gress, pantry wo rk, chamt ess, laun 


Yor factory, 12 hersework si 

tuations, w 
$20 to$40. Estabiished 1880. E. NITTINGER. 
manager Informatio Co.. 319% S. Spring. 4° 


JANTED—2 RESPECTABLE Y OUNG 
ie8 Cf robust phvsioue for 
athletic combination now organizing | 


Times expenses. Address OLY 


EKEEPER, 
linery. office work. hospital nurse. cook 


5; seamstress. Estab) ished lss0. INFOR- 
4 


ATION Co... Sls hg Sprin 


ANTED—COMPETEN?T “NURSE GIRL 

to take care of chiid ane do upstairs 

work: reference. 1315 EROA ST... near 
4 


ANTED— GOOD. HE LP FX OR HOTELS 
ANTED — GIR L FOR L IGHT HOUSE- 
ANTED— GOOD LADY CANV ASSERS 


ora sc ing 
705 selir article. Apply 


ANTED—A COMPE TENT WOMAN 
W's ao general housework Apply at 942 TO 


ANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Ker at 7208. SPRING DRESSMA 


also apprentice. 
ANTED—A GIRL FOR 
IV pousework. sppiy RAL 


TANTED—MRS_ HARDEN's 
MENT OFFICE, 312 W. Fou S EMPLOY- 


th st. . 


w 


ANTED—A LADY OR GENTLEMAN 
canvasser. Room 45, BRYSON; -BONE- 
KE BLOCE, Los Angéies, Ca 


W anted—Maile and Fe emate, 


cha FREE AND ALL 


ork, city, girls 


mA | work on ranch, moderate salary 
dress G, box 85, TIMES OFFICE. 


eral store; 
P. 0. BOX 1695. 


OFFICE. 


WANTS. 


| 
Situations Wanted— Male, — 


TANTED—AN ENGLISHMAN OF SOME 

means. 31 years old, singic. good address, 

well educated, no small) vices. with good gen- 

eral knowledge of business, desires position 

under salary; unexceptional references and 

bond furnished. Address H. E.. 1915 BONSALLO 
A E.. city 


JANTED— SITUATION AS SALESMAN 
in dry goods, clothing or gents’ 


ing goods house by experienced young ma 
postr eference. Address G, box 87, TIMES OF: 


\7ANTED— A SITUATION BY A 
keceper—first-class, steady, reliable, good 
reference; hotel preferred. city or country. 
Address G, box 82, TIMES OFFIC CE. 6 
1 JANTE D—SITUATION BY A YOUNG 
man driving light. delivery wagon, 
5 


W ANTED—A SITUATION AS CLERK; 
have had 12 years’ experience in gen- 
will give good reference. 


ANTED—SITUATION AS CUACHMAN 
and gardener. Address G, box 46, TIMES 
est city reference. 


objection to 


keeper in 
ST., near Hill, room 4 


Situations Wanted—Female. 

\ ANTED—BY A DRESSMAKER AND 
forelady with several years expericnce, 

a position as manager of anestablishment; no 


oing out of _: Address G, box 
77.TIMES OFF ICR. 6 


W 


ANTED—BY MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN 
lately from the East, a position as house- 
aavidower' family. 331% W. stein 


ANTED— SUITS  FASHIONABLY 
__made from $4 to $7 at 200 S. MAIN ST. 


‘more unincumbered 
Central ave. 
Broadway. 


W 


southwest, that $3000 to $3500 will buy. POIN- 
DEXTER & LIST. 11 


drug store. 


W 


tree. 


move. 
NICE LITTLE HOUSE; 


Wanted—To Purchase. 


JANTED — A LOT IN SOUTHWEST 

part of citv: will give some cash andl or 
ots near Ninth st. and 
inpayment. T. B. HENRY, 139 8S. 


ANTED — WE HAVE A PUR- 4 
chaser for the best house and lot, 


ANTED— TO PURCHASE A SET OF 
modern store fixtures suitable for a 
Address DRUGGIST, Times 


W 


"ANTED — TO BUY HARD AND PINE 
wooa in large quantities, cut or in the 
Apply 130. Ss. SPR NG ST., room 7 


ANTED—TO BUY SECOND- HAND 
buildings, also brick, to re- 
F. M. WARD, 126 8S. Spring st. 


will pay about $2000 cash. 1038. 


Broadway. J. G. McMICHAEL. 
\ ANTED—TO BUY A MILK ROUTE 
in south part of city. Box 10, UNIVER- 
SITY P. QO. 6 
W ANTED—TO BUY OR RENT DOUBLE 
viol. Address P. O. BOX 44, 
rovia, Ca 


— A 12-GAUGE 
103 8S. BROADWAY, in rear office. 5 


aw ing itidle and wants 


close in, rent $ 
OFFICE. 


be close in. 


\ h 
92, TIMES OFFICE, 


Wanted—To Rent. 


ANTED—SHOULD THE READER 
hereof have a vacant cottage or 
elling which is in good repair, and is tired of 


ood tenant, just list it 
withus. F. H. PIEPER & CoO., 108 S. oe 
TANTED — GENTLEMAN DESIRES 1 


‘V or 2 handsomely furnished rooms with 


bath within 6 blocks of Westminster Hotel. 
Address, giving particulars, G, box 72, TIMES 
OFFICE. 4 


t 7ANTED—BY TWO LADIES, A SMALL 
cottage or 4 rooms with yard for chickens 
10. Address, G, box 86, ee 


TANTED—BY TWO LADIES. THREE 
unfurnished rooms or small house, must 
G. box 90. TIMES OFFICE. 5 


ANTED—A SMALL FURNISHED 
ouse, south side. Address G, box 


dress G, box 70. TIMES OFEICE. 


Wanted—Money. 
ANTED—ON FIRST-CLASS SECUR- 
ity, in the country. $10,000, $2500, 


$2000; principals only. who have the mone 
and are willing to loan at fair interest. 
dress G, box 71, TIMES OEFICE. 


Ad- 
6 


ANTED — $600 ON HOUSEHOLD 
goods in storage at fair interest. J 


house on Hope st. near Pico; 
improvements, 
lot; or Will rent it furnished or unfur- 
nishe 

TIMES OFFICE. 


ments: fire- 


Wanted— Miscellaneous. 


ANTED— MILK CUSTOMERS, WEST 
* a Pedro and south of First sts. Fair 


1 month, $2: 
1 month, 


ANTED—YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE 
plan of the Co-operative Olive Growers’ 


Association; 10-acre orchard for $100 cash, and 
balance after trees 
oom apply to LOUIS LUCKEL, attorney, 86-87 


bear. For further informa- 


Bryson Biock, Pres.: W. M. Sheldon, Vice-Pres., 


German-American Sav ings Bank, 114 S. Main; 
Otto Vogel, editor Sued-California, New High 
st. near 


ranklin, Sec. 


ANT ED—TO EXCHANGE FOR A 
6-room house, close in, a 20-room 
has all modern 
ood barn and large, well-im- 


if taken soon. Address G, box fos. 


ANTED— GRAIN, HAY~AND GEN- 
eral mercbandise storage and consign- 
roof buildings. low rates. PACIFIC 


\ 


WAREHOUSE, 801 and 803 E. First st. 
vances made. 
ANTED — PUPILS TO LEARN i 


\ 


taxidermist business, ere at 


LYON ARMS CO., 132 8. Spring st. 


W ANTED — STORE 


from 
O. BOX 3136 


SPRING ST,, 
Address with 


| 


FOR SALE, 


For Sate—Country Property. 

OR SALE—WE HAVE SOME. OF THE 

best investments in the State ih fruit and 
grain lands. Why pay $100 to $200 an acre 
when you can buy land just as good for $&8to 
$20 an acre 
of3an acre, 160 acres fine level land, watet at 

$10 an acre, 160 acres, rich, little sand; this is 

che 


ap, 
$12 an acre, 160 acres, with U S. patent; snap. 
cant ~ will buy the relinquishment of a 160-acre 


7 75 will buy the relinquishment 160- 
acre claim; this land is worth $30 an 

$200 wi il buy the relinquishment of “T60-acre 
claim in the artesian belt. 

$50 will buy the relinquishment ad a 160-acre 
claim: my is the finest in the v 

$300 will bay the relinguishment of a 320-acre 
claim; buy 320 acres fine land. 

$6 an acre buys 640 acres school land; this is 
“O. Call 130 S. SPRING 8T., room 7. 5 


fruit ranch investigate our pro 

offer 4000 acres of the finest fruit ed "ie San 
Diego county, in a fourishing colony, good 
sehools and churches; pure, sparkling moun-. 
tain water; orange groves and raisin vineyards 
on the tract in bearing; 1500 feet above sea 
level; no fogs; perfect relief for asthma and 
bronchial sufferers: the Cuyamaca Railroad is 
now operated within 12 miles and Will be ex- 
tended through the center of the tract in the 
near future; daily mail; mining camps close by 
furnish ready market for 
$20 to $75 per acre, easy terms 

dress thé SANTA MARIA LAND AND WATER 
COMPANY, 106 S. Broadway, Los Renee Cal., 

orl 324 D st.. San Diego, Ca I. 


OR ‘SALE—RANCHES. 

20 acres unimproved land at Clear 
Water, moist land. will grow alfalfa without 
irrigation, only $1500. 

20 acres near Fulicrton, 6 acres in Washing- 
ton Navels, 7 acres in grapes.2 acres walnuts, 
soil rich sandy loam, a rare bargain at $5000. 

60 acres at Rivera, mostiv in walnuts. trees 5 


to 10 years old; tine income; this property is 


offered at an extremely low figure in order to 
close an estate; $350 per acre will buy 
20 acres at Redlands all in full Wash- 
ington Navels; finest grove in Southern Cali- 
fornia; but few such places for sale at any 
price; 8-room, 2-story house; will 
cent. on price asked. BRYAN & KE 
117 N. Spring st. 


SALE— 
CHEAP LANDS 

For cuitivation of oranges, lemons, walnuts, 
figs. apricots and all 

CLTRUS AND DECIDUOUS FRUITS, 
Corn, alfalfa and vegetables, 
40 TO $65 PER ACRE. 
We still have 1400 acres unsold in our 
ANAHEIM HOMESTEAD TRACT, 

Which adjoins the town of Anaheim, 50 min- 
utes from Los Angeles: schools, churches. rail- 
road station on tract;’ 1100 acres sold and im- 
prov past year. For full particulars 
see the ow 
STAN TON "AN ALSTINE. 111 8. Broadway. 

OR SALE— RANCH OF 1 


near Fullerton. 
mile from depot; 


15 ACRES 

on Santa Fe R. R.., 

best soil in State, new 7-rooin, 
~-story. cottage, tank house, windmill, stable. 
etc.; improvements cost $3000; ranch ali in 
fruit, 500 budded orange trees 2 years old, 40 
apricots, 75 prune, 250 peach, a choice variety 
of apples. pears. plume. etc., for family use, 
acces of raspberries, 14 acres of blackberries, 
2 acres of asparagus. 100 walnut and 2 acres of 
eucaly ptus irees; nice neighborhood: ranch 


pay good interest on $15,000 inside of 3 | 


ars; reason for sélling, poor health. Address 
REV. F. R. HOLCOMB, Fullerton, Cal. 4. 


>OR SALE OR EXCH ANGE—16% ACRES 


in the business center of Anaheim. 
located 


wal house of7 rooms: mill. etc., "about 1 
acre of ce ciduous and citrus fruit trees, in full 
bevriny: will exchange for 8 
prep: for turther paruiculare apply .t 

EU. SCH, owner, Highland Villa, corner Hili 
end First sts 


OR SALEXFIVE ACRES IN FR 
trees. 4-room house, well: one-third cash, 
taterest uct. 


Hyde Park. 


FOR SALE, 
For Sale—Country. Property, 


OR SALE— 10-ACRE TRACTS IN THE 
Cahuenga Valley frostiess belt 6 miles 
from city. HANNA & WEBB, 

Agents Home Insurance Co. of New 
York, Providenc€-Washington Insur- 
ance Co. of R.I. Houses rented, rents 
collected, property sold and exchanged. 
204 N. Spring st. 4 


OR SALE—A 10-ACRE RANCH IN 
Long Beach. consisting of 3 acres 
uscat srapes 8 years old, 4 acres orchar 
horse, wagon, tarness, cow, plow, eultivator 
and harrow: house 5 rooms; artésian water 
eres on the Place: plenty of wood for a family; 
mile of the 2 railroads, | the ocean 
ong the town. Inguire of DR. WILLIAMS, 
137 8. Broadway, 8 Angeles. Cal. 

OR SALE—FORCED SALE; THE ag 
dersigned will receive bids in writin 
his office, room 22, Fulton Block, till 12 m., wn. 
.f 1801, for all or any number of lots 1, 2, 3. 4,5 
6, 7, 8, 26 and 27, block 41, of the townof Ful- 
lerton, and for 100 shares of the capital stock of 
the Burbank Building Association, terms cash. 

CHARLES LANTZ, attorney forcreditor. | 


OR SALE—160 ACRES GRAIN Al AND 
fruit land; will grow deciduous fruits 
without irrigation; has good accessibility to 
wharf and railroad. Lays nice and leyel within 
9 miles city limits, price $60 per acr Can't be 
duplicated in Southern California, considering 
location and quality of land. Reference, 
BRYANT BROS., 203 N. Main. 5 


| es SALE —.6 ACRES FINEST FRUIT 
y 


or vegetable land, abundant water, near 
limits, southwest. on Western ave., $350 


per acre; no land in that locality offered less 


for any one wanting small place 
car cl © better bargain could be found. 
PO ND EXTER & LIST, 125 W. Second. 6 


OR SALK—80 “ACRES NEAR COVINA: 
over 50 — set out; most of the trees 
are in bearing; pays a go ood interest on the 
price the income will be larger each 
year. tto make 50 per cent. on RBER 
in 6 months look at this. BAR 
t CO., 104 Ss. Broadway. 


SAL REDLANDS: IF YOU 


‘OR SALE— 
Wish to purchase an orange grove in 
this truly wonderful district. call on or address 
me, and as I own and cultivate a ranch, and feel 
an interest inthe development of this vicinity, 
1 will try to be of service toyou. S.W.STRONG 
Redlands, Cal. 


OR SALE—FIRST-CLASS FRUIT LAND, 

. 12 miles from city, near depot; your own 

terms of payment—10 years, at 6 per cent, if 

you ask it—but land must be improved; afew 

be pla 3 years without payments, if trees shall 
¢ planted. J.J. - GOSP R, 129 S. Spring st. 


‘OR SALE —I HAVE AN EASTERN 

client who is forced to sell 20 acres in cen- 
ter of Lankershim Ranch for $65 per acre; cost 
him $200 per acre last year; soil good. title per- 
fect; see this. Address JAY E. HUNTER, 
attorney. Bryson-Bonebrake Block. 


SALE—COUNTRY PROPERTY—2% 
i 


acres 14 miles south of city. near New 
ain st.; for sale or rent, % acres in raspber- 
ries, house and stable. month; 
rent $10 per mont 
Ww. MORAN, 233 E. Fourth 


OR SALE--OR TO cae, 40 ACRES 

best corn and alfalfa land, ment planted 
to alfalfa; 6-room coreg. fine ontbuildings; in 
Downey, next to winery; 40 shares irri 
water; all yg Inquire WEYSE SWI 
Downey, or A. B.. Times office. 


SALE—10. 20, 40 ACRE TRACTS OF 
«the finest lands in the county, with or with- 
out water, at low prices on easy teims. If you 
want to see the cream of Los Angeles count 
look at these lands. BARBER & CO., 104 
Broadway. 


‘OR SALE—OR 3 LARGE 

lots in Glendora. near depot, $400. 

1 large lot in Pasadena, on cline ave.. $600. 
House and lot in Lamanda Park. $1800. 

Call on or address J. F. DAVIS, Fullerton, se 


$175 


abundance of water 
ears time given on 
ASS, 112 


water, $1500; 
inquire owner, 


atin 
ER 
10° 


T;OR SALE—PER ACRE, 20 
acres of the finest land in the 
state. closé to the city, 
lceded with the land. 

leferred payment. F. O. 


Pr 


OR SALE—20 ACRES PAKITLY 1M- 
proved, fine. soil; plenty of water; free from 
frost andfogs, élevation about 1000 feet. Do 
not make a tomers t until you look at this. 
BARBER & 104 S. Broadway. 6 


OR SALE—15 ACRES NEARLY ALLIM- 
roved; free from frost and fogs; water 


d in pressure This is a sure thing to 
e money on. & CO., 104 S. 


P 
m 


OR SALE—22 ACRES SOLID TO 
oranges, most in bearing, fine house, large 
Fag an elegant place, close to the Baldridge 
at Covina. BARBER &CO., 104 Ss. 


= SALE—CHOICE ACRE PROPERTY 

a bargainin San Gabriel Valley, Azusa, 

Sle ‘Rock Valley and on the Lick tract. In- 
quire of A. B. 8" TAFFORD, at Day's Music Store. 


OR ~ SALE—20 J "ACRES | ORANGE LAND 
near Riverside at $85 peracre; % cash, 
balance any terms you wish at8 Pct ce oo inter- 
est. Call or address 127 W. THI 

OR SALE—$100 PER ACRE, BEST OR- 
ange land, near foo of water. 
See L N, at 213 irst st., agent 
Semi-Tropic Land and 


SALE—20 ACRES CLEAR- 

water, improved, with house and chicken 

corrals and chicken houses. for $1000. F. H. 
PIEPER & CO., 108 S. . Broadway. 


‘OR SALE — 10 ACRES LEVEL LAND, 
without water, in city limits of Redlands, 
$800. Call or address MRS. E. J. MOORE, 210 E. 
Washington st. 6 


OR SALE—13 ACRES ALL SET OUT; 


will guarantee next year's ER & Cd to pay 20 
per cent. on price asked. BARB 104 
Broadway. 6 


OR SALE— 120 ACRES FOR $120; 


— there.is water and 60 acres of good land, in 
this county. Address 101 S. FLOWER ST., cor. 
First, City. ° 9 


TCOR SALE — ORANGE TREES, 


strictly first-class, Must be seen to aa | 
eer Prices low. SPENCE BR 
Monrovia! 


OR SALE— 40 ACRES OF THE VERY 
best of alfalfa land, well only 
$4000. MILLER & HERRIOTT. 114 N. Spring. 


For Sale—City Property. 

OR SALE—LOTS. HOPE St.—50x150, 

near Pico, $1500; very cheap, and desira- 

b le Ss. 

Pi between Grand ave. and Mai 

Orangé st. 60x130, near Westlake Park; fine 
$14 

Adams st. 50x150, near St. James Park. 


250. 

16th st. 100x178, near Figueroa st.;a fine 
corner, $ 000. 

Adams st. 100x265, near Figueros st.; fine 


surroundiugs, for $8000. 
Grand ave. 50x190, clean side, “near Adams 
st.; cheapest lot on the stree 
i 650x150, near loth 8t.; side, 


HOUSES. 

Twenty-third st. Lot100x150. A fine 2-story 
house and good barn. All modern conveniences. 
A great bargain at $5000. This property is 
situated west of Figueroa street in the very 
choicest part of ~ city 

Adams st. 7 Sxi a5. An elegant new 2- 
story house, all ‘anished in hard wood; finely 

Adam 100x265. One of the most 
beautiful in this every convenience; 
will be sold at a great sacrifice. If you want an 
pong home three-fourths its actual value call 


ovrhirtieth st. Lot 50x150. A new 2-story house 
finely finished on a beautiful street and amid 
choice improvements. A BRYAN & 


st. 


OR SALE—€3300, ELEGANT 6-ROOM 
cottage, near Ninth and mantel, 
th, hot and cold water, stable. et 
2000—5-room cottage. near Ninth and Pearl. 
-$5000—10-room house, near Figueroa and Pico. 
Beautiful home, Hope st., 9 rooms. 

)-room eottage, Hope near Ninth. 
$3500—9-room house, near Figueroaand 234d. 
$3100—6-room house, 15th st. near Hill. 
$5700—C eaten home, 9 rooms, Flower st., near 


ba 


Washingto 
$3500—6 and stable. Bonnie Brae tract. 
ro rooms, 24th st., between Main and 
ran 


One or two lots $1250 


_ FOR SALE. 


_For Sale—City Property. 


OR SALE—A GREAT BARGAIN; 

house of 5 rooms, bath and modern 
completely furnished, lot 25x 

also 2 lots on Alvarado Heights,-50x125 
each, block from electric railroad; will sell al) 
for #3000, or wil) sell the lotsa on Alvarado 
Heights for $1050; . it will to 
this. Address G, box 91, TIMES OFFI eS 


OR SALE— $2000; . $1 100 

cash, balance long time, will 
buy one of the prettiest and most complete 
homes in the city,on Ninth st. near aving the 
possession given at once, owner leav e 
city. G. W. CONNELL, 112 Broadway. 

OR SALE—GILT- -EDGE ED 

on Broadway. The finest corner on the 

streetcan be purc ased at a price the buyer 
can double in 3 BP pi time, and in the me 
time collect g interest on oom invested. 
C. EDWARDS, 230 W. FIRST # 


~OR SALE—$400 WILL SOY 
a beautiful lot, 650x155, close in. 
near carline. Reason for selling this jot at the 
above price is private, come and see me and 
we will tell you all aboutit. G. W. eee on 
112 Broadway, 


Fo, SALE — CHEAP; $23 PER 
nth, 60 months, no interest. 5- 


room cottage, lot 50x150, fe ed, bearing fruit 
road, southwes art of c 

BROADWAY. 4 


OR SALE—THE GREATEST 
gain in city; lot 756x180, with 2 
houses. well rented; this is ve Dusi- 
ness center. and is offered for a few BEE, 51 rr 
WF iret. its value. W.H 


OR SALE— BARGAINS. MODERN fh 
9-room house on 25th near Grand 

ave., $3600; 7 rooms on Hill 

house 7 rooms, 2613 New York st., at $22 

F. A. HUTCHINSON. 213 W. First st. 


OR SALE—$500 IS ALL THE CASH RE- 
quired to purchase the equity in a desirable 
home, 6 rooms, lot 100x500, pleasant) and.con- 
veniently located. Address R ack KS, 
box 1210, station C, Los Angeles. 10 


OR SALE—A GOOD UNIMPROVED LOT 
on a graded street, East Los Angeles, 
fronting new ne ay very cheap if taken 
atonce. Address J HUNTER, maaan? 
Bryson-Bonebrake Bl 


OR SALE—BEAUTIF FULLY 

house of 9 rooms in southwest part of city, 
furnished or unfurnished? 14 large lot, om, flow- 
ers, lawn, etc. BARBER & Co., 104 S. ~~ 
Way. 


OR SALE—EQUITY IN A #LEASANT, 

modern home, lot 144 acres, abundant shade 
trees and young fruit trees, well located. Call 
on J. L. SKINNER, 142 N. Los Angelesst. 10 


OR SALE—HOME THE 

graded street, sunny ms. $13 $200 
cash, balance $25 monthly. "331 DOUGLAS 
lg block of Temple street power-house, 


OR SALE — WEST END TaunAuee 

close to Westlake Park: lots in this beau- 
tiful tract at from $300 to 5000. on easy terms. 
WM. RUDDY, 139 8. Broadway 


OR SALE—14-ROOM HOUSE, CLOSE IN; 
sen? decorated and partly furnished. 
A very desirable place at a low price. oe i! 
BER & CO., 104 8S. Broadway. 


OR SALE—9-ROOM Winn 
over an acre of renee co covered with 4h 
trees; inside city limits his is a snap. 
BER & CO.. 104 5. Broadway, 


OR SALE—50 FOOT LOT CLEAN SIDE 
28th, between Main and Grand; $750; no 
other in neighborhood as cheap. R. W. POIN- 
DEXTER, 127 W 2d 


OR SALE—HOUSES AND LOTS IN ALL 

arts of the city. Investors will do well 

to calli and examine list. G. C. EXWARDS, 230 
W. FIRST st. 5 


OR SALE—NICE PLACE ON 
side of 30th st. rege & eroa; 
prec lot, flowers, etc. BER & 
Broadway. 
OR SALE—SEVERAL CHEAP PROP- 
erties on E. Seventh) Eighth. Tenth and 
s Angeles sts. G. C. EDWARDS, 230 W. 
First st. 5 
Fe SALE—LARGE LOT IN THE JUD- 
son tract, near Mayor Hazard's residence. 
RBER & CO., 1048. Broadway. _ 6 
Ps SALE—2 NICE LOTS ON CLEAN 


CLEAN 
ood house, 
O., 104 S. 


side of 30th.st. at a bargain. BARBE 
-. 104 S. Broadway. 


For Sale—Houses. 
OR SALE—$2500, $1000 
cash, balance 3 years; an ele- 
gant home East Los Angeles. beautiful 
rounds, 60x165 - Workman st., close to 
owney ave., east front; this is one of the pret- 
tiest places on the East Side and a tremendous 
bargain, and $1000 is all you need to own it. 
G. W.CONNELL, 112 Broadway. 5 
OR SALE—HOUSES. i 
$2600—9-room house, No. 246 E. 30th 


*'g1800—5-room house, No. 2 th 
$1600—5-room house, No. 358 E, 


Main st. 


OR SALE—A NICE HOME; LOT 
50x250, house 12 rooms and bath. 


| closets, pantry, etc.; elegant. view. near cable: 


at the very low price of $3000; easy terms and 
low rate of intercst; a ly ENB. W and painted, 
and in A No.1 ozder. WARD, 126 S. 
Spring st. 


OR SALE—BEST BARGAIN IN THE 
city; 8-room. cottage with bath. all 
neatly decorated andinvery best order; loca- 
healthy and convenient; close to cable 
nly 10 minutes from Courthouse. _OWNE 

1333 Omaha st. 


OR SALE—GOOD HARD-FINIsH, 
story 10-room house and lot; hot and cold 
water, tw@ marble washstands and bathroom; 
20 minutes’ ride*from First st., for $2000, in $15 


payments. R. VER(@H, room 80, block. 


OR SALE—$1f350, $500 & 
cash, balance $12 per month, ~$ 1350 
charming home of 5 rooms, large beaut ully 
improved, 1 block of electric. car. line, ace 
walks. G. W. CONNELL, 112 Broadway. 


OR SALE—NICE HOUSE; 6 KOOMS, 

bath, stable, lawn and flowers, near 
Ninth and Figueroa; one of the nicest homes in 
Spr city, at a bargain. HANNA & WEBB, 204 N. 

pring. 


‘OR SALE -2 5-ROOM COTTAGES 
near into the center of the: city; al- 
ways rented for $44 per month. Price 26° 
many terms. CHAS. VICTOR HALL, 3 W. 

rst st. 


OR SALE— AND FOR SACRIFICE, 
room house nea 3 Par 
cars. ROBERTSON ALEBN, 


tric 
ay. 
12 


OR SALE— ONE OF “THE BEST 

bargains in a good 9-room house and 
lot 120x175, on prominent A ona near > 
McKOON & GAY, 234 W. Fi Bt. - 

OR SALE—THAT CORY 6- ROOM 
I situated No. 1248 W. PICO 8T. 
Figueroa. — seen afternoons 


tween 2 and 4 o’cloc 


SALE—NICELY LOCATED BOARD- 
house of 10 rooms, all full, with good- 
paying oarders; reasonable. Address G, 


9x 69. TIMES OF 
OR SALE—A HOUSE TO MOVE 
cottage well built, $650. 
5 
dence, Angeleno Height bargain. fa 
NER, 251 San Pedro st. 4 


off, 
Fc SALE—NEW 4-ROOM HOUSE 


OLIVER & CO.. 101 N. Broadway. 

Fe SALE — $7500: FINE RESI- 

near Macy 8t.; $750, easy terms. WM. 
EAD, 209 8. 


roadw ay. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous, _ 


OR SALE—SUGAR BEETS IN LOTS TO 
suit. Phe best, richest and cheapest feed 
orstock. Enquire N. E. commer of Comptonand 
Florence ave., or J.C. ME 105 N. Broad- 
ay. 


OR SALE—$250 POULTRY RANCH. 
Fine stock and cost 
over $500; ranch 5 acr ne line, 
room house, baru and } 
per month. CORNER WaASHIN 
AGNOLIA AVE. 


ON ST. 


_1000 feet; good neighbors, fine schoo 


FOR SALE 


For Sale—City and Country. 
Barr, AND COUNTRY PROP- 


J.C. OLIVER &CO., 
101 N _Broadway. 


HOUSES. 

If you want to buy a residence in the cit 
can suit you. We keepafull line of the a 
and best bargains. Do not fail to see our list 
before you purchase. We select only a few. 


ADAMS 8T. 
elegant es ly of 10 rooms, well 
grounds, lot t 100x265, $15.000. 


A NEAT INVESTMENT. 
2 8-room houses on Grand ave. Income $600, 
price $5500. 


EMPTY. SWEPT AND GARNISHED. 
Anew and elegant 1ll-room house with all 
modern appointments; lot 60x174; 200 feet from 
Grand ave. near Adams; $5200. 


arge. rooms ele decorat tea: bath, 
grates, | for lighting and heat- 
ing: west side. cement walks, ier under 
low ht; S. Olive st.; lot 50x150 to adley; 
ow at 


NEAR WEST LAKE PARK. 

8-room cottage, modern, lot; good 
stable, cement walks, neat yard 0g "sence, 
atreet graded; 2 blocks from 7thst. cable. A 
very beautiful piece of f property; $4000. 


$1400 LESS T COST 
ood 2-story 6-room house. * path; screen 
pore lot 50x163, hedge, mile 
rom the city limits, about feet a. 5 the 
— ro cash or exchange for city 
ots. 


A PROSPECTIVE BUSINESS CORNER 

A modern 12-rcom house. neat stable 
cement walks on 2 sides. A choice Penlatane 
now; in 5 years a $20,000 business corner. It 
will bear investigation; lookitup. Price $10,- 


CHEAP LOTS—SELECTED FROM 500. 
$325. $125 cash, ee J ears, will buy a lot that 
sold for $1200 in near the Temple-st. 
cement and good houses all 


nd. 
#18650 will buy a good corner lot on Main st.; 
covered with trees; about $150 cash, bal. sm mali 
0, Hope street, west side, near Pico; wilt 
ering’ $2500 in 6 months: 
$1200, 60x135, Orange st., near Union; very 
cheap. 


‘choice and ve 

70x148, near Westlake Park; vry beautiful; 
82 ft. raded; the pretest lot in all that 
sectio 

$1050, 50x175: near Figueroa. 

$1000, 60 0; 22d, 

$900 50x11744; 

$1900—42x160, Grand ave. near Eighth. 

40x155, Grand ave. near Tenth, $3500. 


BUSINESS PROPERTY. 
A fine block on Spring st. near First. st., in- 
come $6000 a year, price $ $75,000. 


OADWAY PROPERTY. 
35 x165, improved. $20,000. 

120 5,a corner, improved, $63,000. 
65, improved, $22.000. 

25, a corner, improved, $30,000. 

4 


165, $1.85 per foot 


“ 


COUNTRY P PROPERTY. 


AN IDEAL HOME F FOR AN INVALID. 

A 6-room house, 2 large verandas, screen 

rch. barn, hedge; 1% acres highly improved, 

awn. flowers. shrubbery, pure mountain water, 
free, piped to the place; nearly frostless; straw- 
berries and tomatoes the year around; grand 
view of the ocean and valley, elevation abvut 
ools, a few 
blocks from railroad depot, 14 miles from Los 
Angeles, $3500. 


ANOTHER AT THE SAME PLACE. 


3% 
in full bearing; an elegant 9-room house, gran- 
ite foundation, good bern, abundance of pure 
mountain water, grand scenery, ne ae on the 
foothills. convenient to the depot, $85 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST AND BES?®. 

30 acres set tothe best assorted ‘yarertie’ of 
oranges, very "Salar 
in other fruits; water 
tich and deep and highly ad 
fruits; $350 per acre; locat 
from 2 depots. 


n, Azusa, 2 miles 


AN INCOME ORANGE GROVE 
85 acres mostly in oranges in the highest 
state of eattivation. elegant house and unds, 
10 miles from the oe: ne water right. income 
$9800 net, price $4500 


A RARE INVESTMENT—WILL BE TAKEN QUICKLY. 

267 acres, 16 miles from the city; 100 acres 
rich bottom land specially adapted to alfalfa, 
walnuts or oranges, under the water dijch, the 
balance good land for deciduous fruits; e 
owner being hard pressed for funds will sell 
the whole for $50 per acre; land all around held 
at $200 and $300 per acre 


RAN 

20 acres 12 intles "paler he: city, 2 miles 
from depot, a neat cottage of 5 rooms, gocd 
large barn, achoice fami) orchard: of 2 acres, 
all kinds of fruit in bearing, soila rich sandy 
loam that will raise anything; it grows the fin- 
est of oranges, immense pumpkins, 60 bushels 
of corn to the acre, 7 cropsayear of alfalfa, 
and cross fenced, fine water ge 

artesian well, good schools near 

the whole ranch with the farming. 
mente for $4300; $1000 cash, balance on good 
terms; if you are looking for such a place, do 
not fail to see this at your earliest convenience. 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT 

Finest alfalfa and fruit land in the world; soil 
rich sandy Joam; not an ounce of alkali; water 
piped to the land; fine for strawberries, wal- 
nuts and lemons, etc.; ; strawberries there net 
$200 per acre, alfalfa 7 to8 cuttings a year, 10 
to 12 tons a year per acre; the land rents read- 
ily for $15 peracre; if you want choice land, 
see this and you will buy it; $175 per acre; 
cash, balance on or before 6 years, at 8 per cent. 
gross; in 5 years this iand will sell at $1000 per 
acre; make a note of that. 


MONEY to loan in any amounts on city 
country property. 


OR SALE—McGARVIN & 
FE advertise only bargains; all property on 


this li 
$4500—22 acres first-class fruit and walnut 
land, % mile from good town, 12 miles from Los 
Angeles; good 8-room house, large barn, well 
and plenty of water, 3 horses, 2 Jer- 
Bey COWS, Wagon, buggy, farm implewents and 
ar lot of poultry. 
560—17 acres finest of orange land, 500 or- 
ange trees, 150 lemon, apricot, fig, ‘ach and 
ange trees, largely in bearing, all budded 
fruit: house of 7 rooms, large barn and poultry 
y ards, close to2 good towns, street cars pass 
the door; a Joo bargain. 
$3° ,000 st 40-acre fruit grove in 
Southern California, set nearly solid to oranges, 
lemons. apricots, figs, etc., all in full bearing; 
lenty of water gocs with ‘the land, good house, 
arge barns, tools, horses, cows, etc.; place in 
fine condition, produces large net income, ele- 


nt location, very che 
ath, hot and cold 


st found strictly as advertis 


— e 8 room 
water. large lot, fruit and flowers, on Eigh 
neur Flower st.>a very nice hom 
900—A near Figueroa ‘and Washing- 
ton sts., wort rcent. more 
Ps Cc VIN & ‘BRONSON, 
4 320% 8. Spring st., Los Angeles, 


OR -OR SALE—1000 ACRES VERY CHOICE 
orange land 28 miles from city, well 
waterel and sheltered from wind or frost; the 
best thing in the oomnty fora colony; only $75 
erms 


for oranges, in 
and only 1 
and level; t 
lendid home. 8 rooms, 
street. nota block from Downey ave. Price, 


onl 
Nice home on Pasadena ave. esectrie cars wili 
soon pass house, $1500, easy term 
I have orange groves thats will pay2 25 per cent. 
on money asked and in best loca nies: ranches 
in alisections at bargains: city houses from 
$600 to $100.000. eme for barga H. 
NEISWENDER, 213 W. First st. 


acres set to oranges and deciduous fruits: 


FOR SALE, 


For Sale—City and Country. 
OR SALE— BARGAINS IN REAL ES- 
tate 


—BY— 
A. H. NEIDIG, 
No. 229 W. SECOND ST. 


FOR SALE AND \ND EXCHANGE. 

A fine house of 10 rooms, Washington st.. all 
conveniences, for orange grove, Covina, Azusa 
or Pomona. 

22 acres, a fine house, near Burbank. house. 6 
rooms, bathroom. closets, etc., for city home. 

0 acres near Gladstone, North Dakota, soil 
rich black sand loam, no better for stock or 
grain; owner wants cliy property or acreage. 

200 acres, clear. in Missouri, 130 acres in cul- 
tivation, orchard 8 or 10 acres, 2-story stone 
house, 9 rooms, franery. large basement. barn. 
schoolhouse on rice , for exchange 
for Califo 


nely improved ornia property. near Chicago, 
323 city preps 
Bakersfield $8 per acre, 
rty or acreage near by. 
lendale, must be! sold; would take 


roperty. 
res Ante 
a clty pr property. lope Valley, $7 per acre, 


for city 
25 acres. 
cit 


well and 1 reservoir $15 f 
or acreag : per acr 


acres, neat city and near ot lroad, 
g00d income place, for city pro — 
10 acres set to fruit, Lan 


ce manufactory, with cold storage compart- 
ina good town in an 


and guaranteed. for city 
The splendidly furnished i Hotel, 50 
rooms, a rare chance for somebody; owner will 
take city property or acreage in exchange. 
FOR SALE. 


300 acres, the finest banana land, near ocean, 
sheltered and to $1 50 per acre, in 
tracts to suit, only 18 milesfrom-—Los Angeles; 
the land is also first-class for other fruit. 

40 acres near Anaheim, \ in fruit, good house 
and barn and other improvements, cypress 


‘hedge surrounding $7500. 


2 fine homes, Adam 

Hause 8 rooms, Paim | and Pico, furnished. 

2 houses, 27 rooms, near High school, value; 
houses in good condition. 

House 6 rooms, 21st — $2300. 

House 8 rooms, 25th 

Fine house 6 rooms, Bo le Heights 
we 13 rooms and house 4 rooms, Bunker 


Residence lot on st. 

2 lots. Sixth and Union ave eap. 

House 5 rooms, lot 130x130, Settereon st. 

70 feet on Broadway near Second, a fine busi- 
ness property. 

House 2 stories, 7 rooms, ope ave., lawn, 
flowers, etc., on electric road, 

wan or 20 acres, bearing orange orchard, at Co- 


v0 acrés, improved, Wilmington ave. 

40 acres. all in fruit ediands, income 
$5000; will be double that in several vears: 
would take a good: city residence part trade; 
will be sold at a great bargain for cash. 

65 lots near Agricultural Park, $175 each, on 
monthly payments. 

25. acres, fenced, many buildings, the best 
stock ranch in the United States, big income; 
ranch is stocked with horses and cattle; will 
mar sold at % its first cost; good reasons for sell- 


large list of fine property, both business 
and residence, in Los Angeles; also or = 
es in the best localities: will only handle 
rst-class property. 
ALMOND ORCHARD. 

The best fruit investment in California: 640 
acres class A, to be planted with almonds; a 
few acres left: sold on yearly installments or 
monthly payments. Call on the secretary, A. H. 
N for — and get a pamphlet 
giving information. 4 


OR SALE, 
FOR RENT, 
FOR EXCHANGE, 
TO LOAN, . 


TO INSURE. 

All of the above as well as other pe a are 
applicable wi te business as transacted at 
y office. a years residence in Los An- 
geles county, which have been spent in this 
city in the real estate and insurance business, 
the other 4 at Pasadenain same line, I justiv 
claim an acquaintance with the county, with 
Southern California and with the State. that 
places me in a position exceeded by none, as, 
one fully prepared to talk real estate in. all ite 
Li» gt with the best of the men in the busi- 


the have a beautiful home, 12-room:* 


A Reautital home, 10-room house, $15000. 

A good home. large lot, 12-room house, $3000. 
A good home, 10-room house, $4500. 

A lovely home, 8-room house, $6500. 

A neat and cosy home, 5-room house, $1800. 

A neat and cosy home, 4-room house, $2000. 

A neat and cosy home, 7-room house, $2500. 

IN THE COUNTRY. 

22 acres all improved, 

acres all imoroved, $2500 

10 acres all improved. $3800. , 

11 acres orange land, $2000 

40 acres orange land, ; 8000. 

In the famous San Joaquin Valley, whose 
lands are today producing the raisins of the 
world as well as much of the wines and bran- 
dies produced in the grand old State, and which 
willin the near future blossom from to 
een; Ican quote lands to the farmer, the fruit 
grower, the speculator and the colonist. 

5200 acres good land at $6 per acre. 

1600 acres grand land at $15 pcy acre. 

.640 acres finest soil at $10 


~ 1280 acres choice land at $12 pera acre e. 


saree show the speculator 2 to 600 per eent. 
year 

I can the farmer a clean profit over and 
above all costs, land and improve- 
ments, in from 3 to5iy 

My properties are sted with me on contracts 
and I can deliver the goods at the prices and on 
the terms quoted. If you are a non-resident 
and mean business and will be good enough to 
it, I will be to correspond 
with aayoue desiring formation regarding 
the southern ponwen ofour State. References 
will be given If required. The above are gen hy 
small portion of properties 

If youare residents of Southern Cali ornia 
calland see me. If you are non-residents write 
me and I will do the best I know how to enligten 
you in reference to Southern California. 

FOLLOW ME AND YOU WILL WEAR 


“DIAMONDS” 


BEN E. WARD, Keal Estate, Loan and Insu- 
Broker, 126 8. Spring st., Los 
al. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


$1,500,000 


TO LOAN AT R. G. LUNT'S LOAN AND IN- 
URANCE A 
227 W. Second st, adjoining Herald office 
NT FOR 


AND. SOCIETY 


GERMAN. 
Ky San Francisco, Cal. 


e, etc, 


r, rooms 2,3 and 4, AA 


EGROOT, 
Ss Spring st. manager Nadeau Hotel, 
OU CAN BORROW MONEY ON ALL 


kinds of collateral security; as diamonds, 
jewelry, pianos witbout removal, librarics, bi- 


cycles or anything of value; er rooms for 
consultation or w call if UTHERN no delays 
or commissions. LOAN 


Block, 226 8S. Spring ‘st., ron L. A. Theater. 


AIN STREET SAVINGS BANK AND 
—— TRUST COMPANY —— 
as seed to loan in $10,000 and $20,000 lots at 
very low rates. 
426 S. Main. 


OINDEXTER & LIST, BROKERS, 127 
W. Second st.. loan money on good securit 
at reasonable rates. Farm loans a specialty. If 
you wish to lend or borrow callon us. 


OR SALE—H. KENNEDY & Co., 
228 W. SECOND ST.. 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 


* YOU WANT MONEY WITHOUT 
delay.no commission, at prevailing rates, see 
SECURITY SAVINGS BANK, 143 S. Main at. 


- EY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE: LOW 
ates. MORTIMER & HARRIS, attorneys 
at aw, 78 Temple Block 


flowing artesian®* 


| ter of citv, =. vacant lots. 


y close to Temple st., for 


mor 


‘telegraphy; school in session all the year; night 


ofiers and SPECIAL advantages; fal 
“term o t.1; send for catalogue. ALVIN 
ESTE LY. tak eg P. O. box 2893. 


FOR EXCHANGE. 


OR EXCHANGE—FREE OF INCUM- 
brance. 

80 acres, alfalfa and corn ranch, near 
Long Beach, for city property; several 
g000 trades on hand. 

HANNA & WEBB, 

Agents Home Insurance Co.,of New 
York, Providence-Washington Insur- 
ance Co. of R. I. Houses rented, rents 
collected, property sold and e changed. 
204 N. Spring st. 4° 


OR EXCHANGE—HIGHLY IMPROVED 
property in best suburb of Chicago for Los ' 
city or count 
=o unimprove in Azusa Valley for city 


pro 
1 AA bearin San Fernando. 
3000 ane fig trees in nursery. 
4-room hou ars, etc. Will take property ——s 
in Michigan pi ce $3000 
10-room h South Pasadena, lot 100x150, 
Bloc 


covered with bearing trees; want Illinois prop-. 


5000. 
on 125x130. income prop- 


and close in: want fart ut ee ,oee 


“OR EXCHANGE— 1 BRICK 
Upper Main st.; 12 acres in city for land at 
mountains; fine 9-room house in Monrovia; 
50 acres, southwest of city, unimproved; fine 
piece of business property on Broadway; ‘all of 
this is fine property, but is incumbered; owners 
clear property. McKOON & GAY, Ww. 


OR EXCHANGE — THE VERY FINEST 
Chicago suburban property for city’ or 
country here 
3 houses and lots, close in, good income prop- 
erty, for improved or unimproved land or good 
ness. 


busin 
W. H. NEISWENDER, 213 W. First. 
errr: EXCHANGE—CHOICE LAND NEAR, 
t 


and fine property in. the city of Pierre, 
ate capital of South Dakota, for fruit ranch or 
goes fruit lands, or for good pr 
ngeles or San Diego, Cal. 
station D, Los Angeles, Cal. 


OR EXCHANGE — POINDHXTER & 

LIST, 127 W. Second st.. Los Angeles, have 
a first-class list of country and city properties 
for sale or for exchange; if you want to at 
sell or exchange, give us a a. 


OR EXCHANGE—320 AGRES sie 
land, with good building. in Nebraska, for 
y here; so good renting "co. in 
reg for California property. BAR 
48. Broadway. 


OR EXCHANGE—50 ACRES 1 IN 

land to trade for a $5000 house and lot, and 

12 acres in Vineland t6 trade for a $1200 house 

W. Firs ge this city. CHAS. VICTOR HALL, 223 
irst st. 4 


OR EXCHANGE— GOOD MORTGAGES 
and clear property with some cash for 


good house at reasonable ie in este 
part of city. POINDEXTE LIST, 127 W W. 
cond. 


6 in 
ress C 


OR EXCHANGE — 320 ACRES FINE 
level fruit land near Chino Ranch, 1 mile 
rom R. R. station. half clear half 
“POINDEXTER & LI 27 Sec- 
ond. 


OR EXCHANGE—OR SALE; 20 ACRES 

improved, McDonald tract. 20 acres Cres- 

ng anada; small grove of walnuts, trees 

20 acres improved, P. O. 
BO 582, city. J 

OR EXCHANGE— I WANT TO EX EXx- 

change my 6-room house, also 2? fine lots, , 

Address G, box 99, 


t 
Wash. be TIMES | OFF 
EXCHANGE— OR SALE, ORAZING 


lands, bee ranches, farm lands with spri 
wart; lots. notes, We Firat diamonds, e 
te. LLMON 230 Fi rat st. 


FRUIT AND FARM- 
ing a Pale water, part clear pre ery 
small cash payment. rer a 


EXTER. 127 W. Second st. 


OR EXCHANGE—16 ACRES IN ONTA- 

| the entire colony, will ex- 
e for improved property in Los Angeles. 
RBER & CO., 104 8. Broadwa 6 


OR EXCHANGE— 2 NICE PIECES OF 
city property—one improved. one acre- . 
age—value $2500 each; one or both for busi- 
ness. G, box 93, TIMES ¢ OFFICE. 4 
OR 1 EXCHANGE— WHAT HAVE YOU 
in real estate to trade for fine horses or 
jamonds? Rooms i and 6, STOWELL 
oppos.te Los Angeles Theater. : 
Long Beach for most any business, and 
other ner propert in this for same. 
, 223 W. First. 
<n EXCHANGE—PLANING MILL AND 
factory, also 7-room house an¢ 
South Los ‘on electric 


Call : at 1627 S. MAIN 8 


‘OR GOOD HARD-FINISH 
house and lot, few minutes ride from cen- 
R. VERCH, room 80, 


Temple B Bloc 


EXCHANGE—A FINE INCOME- 
ying piece of property itn Cambridg: 
ass for property BA & 
S. Broadway. 


OR EXCHANGE — IMPROVED CITY 
property, close in, for business 
List. well ‘assorted stock. POIN EXTER & 


OR EXCHANGE—GENTLE HORSE, 
ae harness and surry. Call at110S. BROAD- 


EDUCATIONAL. 

HE LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COle 
LEGE AND ENGLISH TRAINING SCHOOL 
(incorporated,) 144 S. Main st., Los Angeles. 
Superior accommodations; complete courses in 
book-keeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
ship, telegraphy, Engl lish and assay ng: 
ough daily class drill and close personal atten- 
tion; frequent reviews; call and inspect our 
facilities and method of doing work: write for 
circulars. E. R. Shrader, Pres.; . Kelsey, 
Vice-Pres.; I. N. Inskeep, Sec. 


OODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 245 
S. Spring si., a” Angeles. The leading 


commercial school in Southern California; 
thorough courses in business, shorthand and 


school opens Sept. 7. For catalogue and speci- 
. call at the college or ad- 


mens of penmanshi 
dress HOUGH, FEL ER & WILSON, I Props. 


OS ANGELES SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, incorporated, cor. Spring and 
sts. L. ariden-Macleod. principal; 
Dr. S. H. Weller, pres.; Dr. Alter, v.-pres.; Prof. 
Koch, art exam.; Malcolm Macleod, treasurer; 
I, A. Forthman, D. Desmond, directors. 


OS ANGELES UNIVERSITY — 
both sexes; location west end Temple 8 


ISS KATE BROUSSEAU, TEACHER OF 

French language and literature; terms, 

6c single lessons; classes of 3 or 4, 50c each. 
Address 238 8. Bunker Hill ave., Los Angeles. — 


ANJO, BOTH 5 AND 6- STRINGED, 
sauent, b MISS E. M. ASTBURY. Studio: 


nillips Block, over People’ 8 Store. 
Take elevator. 2 


ANGELES CONSERVATORY OF 
rs 


M d Art. for boarding and day pupils © 
J. VALENTINE, pres.., 648 S. Olive. 


ELMONT HALL—BOARDING AND DAY 
4, pone) for young ladies. Address HORACE 


ROF. L. LOE B—MUSICAL STUDIO 
1243¢ 8. Spring st., room 8. 


UDLAM SCHOOL OF ORATORY AND 
ARTS, Y. M. C. A. Building. 


| 
SUMMER AND WINTER RESORTS. 


ANTA BARBARA HOT SPRINGS—1450 
feet elevation; ‘many different springs; 
ard from 
week, including Address FRANK K. 
STODDARD, manager, P. O. box B 


Southern California; no more delightful 


S) ‘southern. PACIFIC HOTEL, ONTARIO 
place in California to spend the winter; hotel 


#950—Cheap lot, Bonsallo ave., near 21st. 
lot, 
and Grand a 
s00— Choice lot. Adams near Grand. 
1500—Fine lot, Flowery near Adams 
1250—Elegant lot, Alvarado near Ninth. 
$5000—100 feet Figueroa near Washington. 


$2800--60 feet, Flower st. near Eighth. 


Cheap, elegant corner, Broadway: income. 
Eargain, 25 1¢et ll near First: pay 10 


per cen nt. W BROS., 


01S. Broadway. 


ORSALE THE GREATEST 
ever offered, near Terminal depot, f 
ing 1200 feet or. First st. by 295 feet deep. 
Iftakenas a whole this fine property 
will be sold at a sacrifice. 
HANNA & WEBB, 

Agents. Home Insurance Co., New 
York, and Providence- Washington Insur- 
ance Co. of Rhode Island. Property sold 
and exchanged. 204 N. Spring st. 4 


OR SALE—CHEAP BUILDING LOTS. 

fine lot 43x140, close in. 
Buys jo $L00 cash. 

65, East dos Angeles: pone. cash. 
arge lot. near Second st. Par 

$13500—61x160. corner 30th Flower sts. 

$5000—A fine corner on Ho e 

$100—A good investment, c aes in. 

COTTAGES. 

$1200—4-room cottage on Pearl st.: close in. 

$1400—4-room cottage with furniture. 

$2600—8-room cottage on Fremont ave, 


Cali 130 8. Spring st.. room 7. OWNER. 5 


OR SALE—NICE HOUSE. 6 ROOMS, 
bath, stable, lawn and flowers; near 
Ninth and Figueroa; good home anda 
bargain. HANNA & WESB. , 
Rents collected, houses rented, prop- 
erty sold and eaepenest. 204 N. Spring 


21st st., between 


T° OR SALE—ABOUT 3000 BUDDED 


orange and lemon trees, all in thrifty con- 


ion, free from all pests or disease. The e 


n- 
lire lotisfor sale ata bargain. BARBER ” 
104 S. Broadway. 


OR SALE — THE CENTURY 
ary. Johnson's Sacre and Beacon 
ae of History may 


had of C: 
VEETSER, cor. Sixth and Pearls 7 


OR SALE— 1 TO 20 ONE PRIME 
on; fine registered 


, wheat hay, $18 per 
ersey bull calf, $25. INDEXTER & LIST, 
127 W. Second. 7 


F oom ber, $10 to $18. Apply east end of 
ZA TOLL BRIDGE, ght away quick. 


he SALE— LOVELY 3-SEATED SUR- 


early new, $165; cost$450. Appl 
NORAMA BUILDING. Not fc for trade. rey 
SALE-— STEINWAY & SONS 
upright piano. walnut case, $265; 
pianos to 609 S. SPRING ST. 
OR OR INSTALL- 


Fe uare grand piano. 211 
ANKLIN § . Phillips Block. 


OR SALE—$165 J. & C. FISCHER 
piano; a great argain:: pianos to 
BDO S. SPR RING ST. 
OR SALE—A HARTFORD BICYCLE, 
almost new, for $85. at 412 E. FIFTH i ST. 4 


let. 


OR -SALE—STAR BICYCLE. 
Cc. R. POOLE, Station R,. Los Angeles. 4 


TOR SALE—VICTOR SAFETY. PAT- 
tern. perfect. 229 &. SPRING ST. 
LINES OF CITY ‘BUSINEss. 


OOKS AND STATIONERY—LAZARUS & 
i MELZER,. wholesale and retail, 111 N. 
Spring si. 


Telephone 5s. 


5642-564 Buena Vista st. 


UMBER —KERCKHOPF-OU ZNER 


¥ 


; 


JRON WORKS— BAKER TRON WORKS, 


— REAL ESTATE — 


Have desirable orange and walnut 
groves in full bearing that will pay a 
large per cent. on the investment. 
Excellent business property and 
modern homes at tempting prices. 


CONTEMPLATING PURCHASERS 


should call and see us. In business 
here since 1886. ; 


OR SALE—RENT, OR EXCHANGE FOR 
San Francisco property, & large soap fac- 
tory. with machinery, warehouse, box factory, 
stable, etc., ‘desirably located in city of Loa An- 
eles, Cal.; only one other 
kind in Southern California. Apply to J 
COXE,. 214 8. Broadway, or J MOORIL 
Mountain View, Cal. 


OR SALE — AND._EXCHANGE; OVER 

$1.000,000 worth of property of every kind 
on our wands; great bargains can be had; Gov- 
ernment - jands. and rel nquishment claims a 
specialty. and very fine lands. LANG & 
CO., 115 W. First st., rooms 12-14. 


OR SALE—FOR BARGAINS 
B .- property of all kinds, beautiful homes in 
city or country, orange oves 
ad alfalfa lands and ranches of all k 
ei of business, call on M. L. SAMSON, 217 
Ww. 


OR SALE—TAKE NOTICE—FOR FAST 


and lively handling of all kinds of property. 
and to best advantage, apply to JOHN G & 
co. Wecan't itemize, as it would use up our 


etalre. est daily. 115 W. First st., room 12, up- 


OR SALE—J. K. MULKEY, LOS AN- 


geles, Cal., real estate and financial bro- 
Ker, properties for sale and exchange, colonies 
located, etc. Prompt attention pa to business 
of non-residents, loans negotiat 5 


| SALE— LIST ¥OUR 


ANTED—TO LOAN MONEY ON MER- 
chandise and household goods. JUNC- 
WAREHOUSE. 


ONEY | TO LOAN.ON ALL KINDS OF 
ersonal at low rates.o Address 
OX 870, city. 


AND UPWARDS TO LOAN ON 
$100 mortgage. CHAS. VICTOR HALL 
223 First st. 


$1500. 

S. ROBINSON LOANS .AT 8 PER 
cent., city and county property. 169 N. 

SPRING. 
ONEY.LOANED ON MERCHANDISE 
ane household goods. JUNCTION WARE- 


TION 


—HAVE MONEY AND WANT 
money toloan. NO. 15 


PHYSICIANS. 


VY 
R. J. ADAMS, PHYSICIAN AND SUR- 
——_ In charge of medical and surgical 

Bpene ary. Chronic diseases aspecialty. Spe- 
cial attention Siven to the treatment of all 
female diseases, both medical and Gatgical. 


aoe 10 a.m. 12 m o 4 
320 _N. ain op 
Hotel. Residence, 
RS. DR. WELLS, REMOVED TO HER 
brick block, 127 E. Third st’, bet. Main aud 
Angeles. Specialty, diseases of women; 
prompt. painless recta treatment; sterility 
Positively cured; hours 10 to 4. 


R. LEW LONG HARK, PHYSICIAN AND 

surgeon, cures all diseases and sickness 
of men, women and children; consultation free. 
466 S. Spring at. cor. Fifth, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EBECCA LEE DORSEY, M. D-— 

\. 107% N. Main. Diseases of women and 

children and obstetrics. Office hours 9 to 1l a 
m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Telephone 51S. 


R. LELIA LATTA, 124% S. SPRING 


Mains 


Diseases women and nerv 
specialty. 
5 and7 to 8 p.m. 


> 


,3t p.m 
"the St. Elmo } 


tion 1400 feet; 


nicely furnished, + eg sunny rooms, open 


rr re elev tio 
900 to 10,000 ‘feet; as it is 


a health resort. 
eapes rior to any place on this coast; rates by the 
weck, €9 up, according to rooms: 


tario is on 
the Southern Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
e n 

Angeles; it is the pres 
orange 

alley a perpetual flower garden, 
pene are W th it; it 18 the loveliest Spot on 


rth; street cars oy, the hotel; free coach to 
the botel. W.H. OOKS, Jr., owner and mane 
ager. 


IERRA MADRE NOW 
: fitted ata cost of - 
fee no frosts nor magnitecnt 
ie f San Gabriel Valley, pictu : ° 
sins and canyons, and 50. acre orange grove; 
ood hunting and fishing; purest of water, an 
rst-class table; terms reasonable. Address H. 
L. BARNARD, lessee and manager, Lamanda 
Park P. O., Los Angeles Co., Cal 


Keimer resort HOT SPRINGS, THE BEST 


alifornia; 

pac ltl 6 miles from San Bernardino; 
daily stage and mail; 
Inquire at HAMMA 
Cc. ROYER, M: D., 


‘HE SPALDING. PASADENA; A FIRST- 
class family boarding house, within 5 min- 
utes of railway stations and poanes: every 
unny sure; 
ING. Pasadena. 4 


> 


LAND FOR sALE. 
“OR SALE—16 ACRES ON LANKER. 
t-class land; some fruit trees. 


REWS, B 
ranch, who will show you 
give full full particulars. 


OR SALE—GOVERNLENYT LAND $6.25 


racre with water. EAGLE LAKE 
¥ 105 N. 


way, or D. L. CLARK, 


| 
} 
baths 
room 
iv 
| | 
a tranc 
| MRS 
| 
wants city 
10 acres, htghly improved, near electric car 
Ld line, income 20 per cent., for city property. 
| 
| 
I | | 
| 
| 
\ 
W \ 
4 
y 
Deal 
| following terms: 1 pint 1 month, $1.25; 1 quart 
“4 aes... quarts 1 month, $3.75; 3 quarts 
’ ; 4 quarts 1 month, $6; believing 
that the “proof of the pudding is the eating naauniia ee 
thereof,” we solicit your confident if 
once we canretain it. JOHN WILDA- 
\V 
| | — 
Ww 
W 
| 
| 
| 
| 
W | 
pe LOAN COMPANY LOANS 
money in any amounts on all kinds of per- 
sonal property and collateral security; on pines 
without removal, diamonds, qwelsy. sealskina, 
= sre horses, carriages, libraries, bicycles and build- 
ing association atock, or any Pp of value; 
also on furniture, merchand an in ware- 
house; partial payments recei ney with- 
| ont delay; private office 
R800 acres in San Gabriel Valley with water a: ‘| | 
| $50 to $150 per acre in tracts to suit. 
: | 5 acres setin Navel oranges, good barn, lo- 
pee cated south of Azusa, no better land in Califor- = 
oa — | nia and no better bargain; only $1000. cash, P 
| | 160 acres finest of redish loam, just the land = — 
| | 
| 
. 
| | 
W 
| | M 
| 
| 
S@Xpress, li; a "frontage of | —— 
BR. he land and 
4 
Bread- 


- 


“ 
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TO LET. 


To Let—Rhooms. 

O LET—"* THE CALDERWOOD." 

308 8. Main furnished rooms with 

baths; also at “The 3 Spring 

et., furnished or suites; also s ngle 
rooms. 

O LET— DESIRABLE SUNNY OFFICE 

rooms, also furnished and unfurnished 


rooms, newl apered and painted. Main en- 
W. BRCOND ST. 


trance. 113 


O LET — FURNISHED AND UNFUR. 

nished rooms for light housekeeping at 

ote] Freemont, " Fifth and San Pedro st. 
MRS. BAYLISS. Pro 


LET—4 RNISHED ROOMS FOR 
e 
27 W 


housekeeping, Buena Vista st.. near Tem- 


O LET— HANDSOMELY 
sunny rooms, privilege of tight house- 
keeping, opposite the Argyle, 129S8.OLIVE. 8 


LET—NEWLY FURNISHED, SUNNY 
B 


8. also unfurnished rooms. at Harris 

ock 334 Hillst. MRS. J.A. BUTTNER. 4 
O LET—5 ROOMS, al 
with rane iano. on cable line. In- 

quire of F. ER& & CO., 108 Broadway.’ 5 

LET—PLEASANT. SUNNY ROOMS; 

most healthful locality, very fine view. 

324 CLAY ST.. near Third rad and | Hill. 4 

LET—A FINE NEW HALL ADJOIN- 


the Chamber of Commerce. Apply to 
. McLEAN, 132 Center Place. . 


FURNISHED, SUNNY. 


roo in private park, post- 
ce and cables. 6488.0 
O LET—“"THE DENVER,” 133 N. MAIN 
st. Nice furnished rooms, with 
and grates. Terms moderate. 
O LET—OFFICE ROOMS IN THE NEW 
WORKMAN BLOCK, 230% S. Spring st.; ap- 
ply at room 20 in the building. 
O —2 ELEGANT FURNISHED 
t 740 8S. HILL ST., with pone: 
everything first-class. 
O LET— 1 NICE LARGE oe 
sunny room with stove. 8 PROSPECT 
CE, opp. Sand Sand-st. school. 4 
LET — FURNISHED ROOMS. SUIT- 
able for ins MAIN ST: also single, terms 
reasonable. 917 S. MAI 4 
O LET— FINE FRONT ROOM WITH 
8 and close in, private fam- 
imes offi 4 
at ue Wall st. near 4th; also a few rooms 
for light housekeeping. 


T? LET—5 WELL-FURNISHED, SUNNY 
1 


rooins complete for housekeeping. 627 . 
H, off Figueroa. 


QO LET—3 LARGE ROOMS. 
OWEN ST. suitable for housekeeping, 


O LET— ROOMS IN THE 
Block. Inquire.room 17, L. A. 


lO LET—IRVING, 220 S. HILL, SUNNY 
rooms with housekeeping privileges. . 

O LET—2 FURNISHED ROOMS FOR 

light housekeeping. 602 WALL ST. 6 

O LET—NICELY-FURNISHED SUNNY 
rooms with board. 417 WALL ST. 


O LET—UNFURNISHED ROOM, 
i BOYD ST., private family. 


To Let—Houses. . 


O LET—WE ALWAYS SYMPA- 


thise with those hunting houses to 
rent; itis hard work; and to assist such, would 
say we keep a minute description of each 
pees, which we will take pieasure in furnish- 
me, te those who may favor us witha call. F 
H. PIEPER & CO.. 108 8. Broadway. 5 


O LET—FINELY DECORATED 8- 
room cottage with bath; location un- 
surpassed for health and convenience; special 
low terms for a year or more to a, well-recom- 
mended of adults. . Apply to 

1333 Omaha st. 


Te LET — 6-ROOM. 


‘2-STORY, 917 
Court Circle, $20. 
room, 2-slory, 338 Tinion ave., 
8-room, 2-story. 940 Court pad $25 
Broad apply to Il’. am. EPER & 
roadwa 


O 5- ROOM MODERN 
tage, 136 E. 29th st.. ee with w 
6-room modern cottage. 120 EB. 29 ‘S26 with 
water, newly anpogated. T.D. LA UTERMAN, 

139 9 8. Broadw 
~O LET— 6- ROOM HOUSE. “HARD 
—~ fin‘shed: fronts on Eighth st., south 


side, first house east of Grand ave.; 
Pir a CHAS. VICTOR HALL, 2 
rst st 


O LET—A 7-ROOM COTTAGE, 1 
block from horse car Res 5 2 blocks 
from electric line. Apply t ANK H.SUF- 
FEL, 80 Bryson-Bonebrake Blocks city. 6 
O LET— ELEGANT FURNISHED 
‘house 9 rooms, large garcen, stable. 
etc., 14th st. west of Pearl. C.A. UMNER & 
CO.. 107 Broadway. 7 


O LET—IF YOU WANT 
houses rented quickly to good. d 
sirable ten nts, list them with F. A “GARBUTT, 
208 W. First st. 


O LET— DOUBLE COTTAGE, bi 
and 4145 W. Fourth st., also 6 vacan 
rooms, 417 W., Fourth st. Inquire 357 HILL, 
cor. Fourth. 
oO “LET — HOUSE 6 ROOMS AND 


basement, close in. onlv $8 with 
water. R. VERCH, room 80, TempleBlock. 


77> 


‘LET—5- ROOM “HOUSE, ANDER- wa 
son near Aliso: $8. water paid, POIN- 
DEXTER & LIST, 127 W. Second st. 10 
A 6-ROOM HOUSE, CEN- 
location; for sale. 
Adaress Y., TIMES OFFi CE. 
oO LET—A FEW GOOD HOUSES IN | 
w. Wire. location. McKOON & GAY, 234 - 


O LET—A COTTAGE, CLOSE IN. 


and Pearl. 


O LET~—s5-ROOM COTTAGE, NO. 
Chia W.15th st. Key at 216 8. BROAD- fa 


O LET—HOUSES ALL OVER THE 
city. C. A. SUMNER & CO.. 107 Broad- 


To Let—Miscellaneous. 


shares, every foot of land to fruit 
must thorougbly all kin 
best of references required; lv 
tween and 2, no time. JOHN BEL 
224 N. Los Angeles st 


O LET— LARGE 2-STORY BARN: oie 


O LET—FRUIT RANCH ON 


es, or wood and coal yara; near 
Fifth: rent low. WOOD DWARD.t 
Bone brake Block. 


O LET—A PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
good. location. Apply . ‘5S. ‘FAIR OAKS, 
Pasa 6 


LETOFINE UPRIGHT PIANO. 
A 211 FRANKLIN ST.. Phillips Block: ra 


Gress @ 


Apply LORD'S GROCERY, cor. Sixth fa 
5 


BUSINESS | OPPORTUNITIES. 


LPL 
SALE — ~ ABSOLUTE BARGAINS! 
Cigar stands, 860, $175. $500, $725 
ruit business, €225, $350, $400. ome. 
Groceries. #275. $450. $700. $400, $1000 
Coal, wood and fee . $200. #500, $1200. 
General stores, . $214 
Saloons, $250, $850 $1500 $1800. 
Road house, Property at and all. 
Restaurante. $6 1200, 
Chop, houses. $240, $350. S500, ent 
Stationery. fine business, $240; $35 3500 
Jewelry store, Spring st., at invoice/ or ex- 
change for property int in the basis $8000. 
Lodging houses 
Meat market, $250 rade. 
office, $1500: fuerative j 
. horse and wagon. $62 
Manufacturing business, $700 
Investigation invited. guaran” 
teed. DOYLE & ANDERSON, 155 North ae a 


OR SALE — ORANGE OntCHARDs, 
walnut orchards. decidvous fruit orchards. 
olive orchards, dairy or farm_ranches. fine cic:v 
residences, hotels. lodging houses, grocery 
stores, hardware business, fruit stands. cigar. 
stands. meat markets, saloons. bakeries. res- 
taurants and all kinds of mercantile business: 
rices from $100 to $100.000: we neither adver-. 
ise nor try to sell anything that will Py rant 


ctite. 
trade. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE OLDEST ES- 

tablished, most comtrety located and best 

€ drur stones in the city; stock, which is 

ret- cage in every respect, will invoice about 

?; @8 present owner has other important 

‘Tusetes demanding his attention. he will sell 

this stock at as acrifice of = the 
from the invoice cost; no suc 


“ever offered in this cit NOLAN ei SMITH. 
228 W. Second. 7 


OR SALE — GROCERY, FRUIT AND 

feed store at No. 100 Belmont ave.; proba- 
b y the best place in the city for the invest- 
ment; been running: nearly 4 years, and busi- 
ness growing right along; excellent place for 
man with family; owner has other business: 
rent only $5 per month; clearing from $75 to 
$100 per month; ry sell ata bie discount if 
taken at once, J. F. MENDENHALL. 4 


OAKUM, SHANKLIN & CO... TE\L ES- 
tate brokers. No. 1: Court st.. have for sale 

or exchange a choice variety of citrus and de- 
ciduous fruit ranches, stock ranches and unim- 
proved lands in Los Angeles, Orange, Kern and 
ulare counties; also improved and unimproved 
city property for sale or exchange. Now is the 
time to secure bargains. Call and examine 


OR SALE—AN OLD-ESTABLISHED AND 
very popater restaurant. very desirably lo- 

cated in this cit this place has always done a 
successful bus ness while others have iost 
money, rent very low and other expenses light; 
on account of sickness. will sell at a sacrifice; 
place now clearing over $150 per month; price 
only #400. NOLAN & SMITH. 228 W. Second. 5 


ANTED—A REFINED LADY OF 
/ ability, to oe an interest in a welf-estab- 
lished, paying busines. Good location, rent 
reasonable: a rare chance for one who can fur- 
nish references as to business experience and 
character. About sce required. Address G. 
box 84, TIMES OFFICE 6 


Fc SALE—A CONTROLING INTERES? 
Oo 


cel ts, $3000 r month; inveutigate and you 
will buy. D & GROSSMA YER, 112% 8. 
Broadway. 


ANTED—PARTNER TO TAKE HALF 
interest ina well-established saloon and 
restaurant business; receipts $50 a day, opera- 


house in connection therewith. For full par-_ 


ticulars see AGENT at First-st. Hotel, or 
CLA RKE & CONNER, 105 N. Broadway. 4 


‘OR SALE—OVER $5000 YEARLY CAN 

be cleared on an-investment of $1000; to 
an enerreti>, live business man with plenty of 
push, this is an opportunity of alife time; a 
strict investigation solicited. 
SPRIN NGER. 105 N. Broadway. 


OR SALE— A FINE GROCERY. HARD- 

ware and general merchandise store com- 

ote ore located in one of the best towns in 

fornia; large trade; reason for 

B85. health of owner. Address G, 
81,.TL 3 OFFICE. 


OR SALE — A CONTROLING 
est in an incorporation doing a business of | — 


over $3000 per month, and paying good net 

profits: iivectigate this at once; will not be in 
the market mere a 10 days. Address G, box 
| 78, TIMES OFFI 9 


ANTED—AN' EASTERN MAN WITH 
ns and business to manage 
establis ed nba wa in ali Eastern States: sure 
fortune to rig party investigate. Address 
with fall name, LOCK BOX 1984, 4, city. 5 


ANTED—AN -ACTIVE, ENERGETIC 
business man with a fafr amount of cap- 

ital is ra go of making a partnership ar- 
ement with the right man. Address. with 

par paar. G 89, TIMES OFFICE. 


OR SALE-—-IN THIS CITY, \% INTER- 
est in an established millinery store, or 
would sell the entire stock, experience not nec- 
essary or selling. ty 


, box 58, TIMES OF FICE 


OR SALE — LODGING HOUSE FOR 
sale. A house in the center of the city; 11 
rooms; rent only $50 per month: furniture with 
iano without $800. CHAS. VICTOR 
HALL, L, 223 W. First t St. 


“ANTED— PARTNER; ESTABLISHED 
cash business, large sales, enormons 
profits, strict monopaly, bearing close investi- 
Toss, city peereee with full name, LOCK BOX 
cit 


OR Bite GOOD PAYING BUSINESS 
yo Spring st. between Second and Third 


$300. For further information call 
EVENS’ RESTAURANT. Broadway Mar- 


‘oR S SALE— $1000 WILL BUY % IN- 
terest in a first-class restaurant: fine loca- 
tion, long lease; €or invesiment for tte ri ht 
party. ddress box 83, TIMES OFFICE. 7 5 Me 
ANTED— AT ONCE, A MAN TO PUT 


in $1000-in an excellent*paying business 
d in this city. NARAMORE, Wilson 


OR SALE- $150 WILL BUY A WELL 
established country blacksmithin wes 
ness. Inguire at1178S. LOS ANGELFS * 


LIVE STOCh. 


OTICE—CLUB STABLES, S. LOS AN- 

geles gt.. between Second and Third. 

his old establishment will be er: ened by the 

e has given 

and vehicles, and respect 
ronage of the people Se 


OR SALE—ONE PAIR MATCHED CAR 
riage horses; one six-year-old family~ 
horse, suitable for a surrey, color black, en 
reliabie for ladies and children; also 
work horses. CALIFORNIA STAB 
S73 N. Main st. 


‘OR SALE—GENTLE, FRESH FAMILY 
grade Jérsey or Holstein. from $35 
aD: ‘nonthly. at NILES’ FINE STOCK 
RAN CH. . Maple ave; cows 
for rent; pure bred Holstein or Jersey bulls. 


ae EXCHANGE — 2 TROTTING 
a 


stallions, young, of bes{ pedigree, 
r real estate California. Apply 
or-address C. EWTON, Fashion Stables, 19 
E. First st.. Lous Angeles. 4 


To Let—Fu rnished Houses, 


O LET — COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
gouse at Slerra Madre Vili 

Park station: Broome: all : 
ces; also ba or mont 8; mod 

inquire at 121 8. Broadway, city 


O LET—ALL OR’ PART OF OF 
room cottage. furnished, excellent By 


pase, hear cable. Cal) at 119 N, DALY 


furnished, 2ist pod Estrella. HAN 
EBB, 204 N. Spring sta 


LET—1 FURNISHED HOUSES. 
J.C. OLIVER & CO. 101 N. Broadway. 


“ROOM HOUSE, FINELY 
& 


MASSAGE. 


O LADIES— FACIAL” AND “ELEC- 
tro-manual massage,’ with fine essential 
ojls; removes wrinkies, improves complexion, 
cures physical Weakness, nervous prostration 


rheum matic t Office 
Tuesday ;, Wednesda and Friday. LADY MAS | 


R ‘room 17, Pearl House, cor. Sixth and 


sts. 


: EALING BY THE LATEST WORLD-RE- 
nowned Masseur, Dr. Metzger’ 8 of Amster- 

am method * Treatment." with Ro- 
man, Hip and Sitz-baths, given.at 321% S. Spring 
s6t., rooms t-7. LUDWIG GOSSMANN. Masseur. 


AND ELECTRICTREATMENT 
at your homes or our rooms. MRS. and 
R. W. MOORE, 420 S. Mainst. Tel. 760. 


ASSAGE TREATMENT BY AN AMERI- 
can lady. Hours, i0 a.m. to 10 p. m. 
RING , room 18, second floor. 


826 S. Main st.. 4 work horses, 2 ear 
riage horses. 3 saddle horses; horses and 
wagons mougnt and sold. CROSS & 


ES SALE—AT I. X. L, LIVERY, 


OR SALE — TINE DRIVING AND 

draught horses; also choice milch cows 
and thoroughbred Holstein bulls. BONITA 
MEADOWS: Washington st. J. E, Durkee. 


OR SALE—CHEAP, OWNER GO- 
ing East, fine driving horse, buggy 
and harness; horse too irited Nady to 
drive. Addiess box 1587, AHEIM. 6 
OR SALE—IF YOU ARE — 
for a fine driving horse, fre 


Hill 5 
~+ hotel in the city, elegant! 


BUSINESS PERSONALS: 
ERSONAL — ARRIVED — MADAM DR 
ROSS, queen medium; is the only naturat 
born medium in the world; is a seventh daugh- 
ter, born with a doubie vetl and wonderful 
prophetic cift of second sight; this she ba 
ove: every hidden mystery revealed; tells 
your entire life from cradie to grave; ves 
neme of your future husbahd or wife; In dusty 
ness, lawsuits. marriages, divorces. deat 
uniting the separaied, removing evil infiu- 
ences, restoring. lost love, she has no equal; 
Mme. Dr. Ross wishes it distinctly underst 
that she advertises nothing but what she can 
do; al) who are in trouble invited to call and 
be convinced; dark circles, evenings, 7:50 
sharp; ma etic inhaler: ladies 50c; Office 
hours from 9a.m.to9@p.m. 124% 8. Spring 


ERSONAL — TOURIST HEADQUAK- 
ters. If you wish to stop at a first-class 
tourist and f.mily hotel on the American OT 
uropean plan go to the Bellevue Terrace, Ccor- 
ner Sixth and Pearl streets. Cable car direct to 
house. Situated on one of the most. beautiful 
spots in ali Has broad verandas, 
allsunny rooms with open grates. free baths 
and eleciric bells. The house has just_ been 
‘thoroughly renovated, painted, papered and 
decorated. The grounds are ornamented with 
beautiful shrubbery, lawns and rare semi-tropic 
plants and trees. be be appreciated must ve 


seen. 


ERSONAL — “ECONOMIC™ “PRICES: 

Sugar. 25 Ibs brown lbs white, 1b: 
Cornmeal. 20c: 4 lba R 6 lbs Sago or Tapioca. 
25c; Germea, 20c: Rolica Rye, 3 tarch 
or cornstarch, 26c; 6 1bs.° Rolle heat 
Mountain Coffee, 25c; 5 lbs Tea, $1; 
Cans Fruits,$1; 4 cans Sardines, 26c: 6 


Raisins, 25c; 6 lbs dried Peaches, 25c; 
Apricots, 25c; Worcester Sauce, lic; 
sack Fiour, 0c: ttles 4 
2h5c: Cheese, 20c: 14\c: Bacon, 13 


Liebig's "xt 35c. -ECONOMIC STOR 
30f 8. Spr 


—RALPHS BROS. GOLD 


Bar Flour. $1.40; City Flour, $1.00; brown 
ugar. 20)]bs 31: white Sugar, 18 ibs $1; 4 lds 
Rice, 6 Sago or Tapioca, 25c; 4 ed 
25c; Germea. 20c: 6 lbs Rolled Oats. Pick es 
15c per quart: 3 cans tomatoes, 25c; 4 boxes 
sardines. 25c; 3 cans Salmon. 25c; 50 bara Soap, 
$1; Eastern 'Gasoli ne, 90c. an al Ol, 


2 lbs corned Beef, 15c; Pork tae Lard, 10 bs, 
$1.00; 5 bs,*50c. 601 S. SPRIN « COF. Sixth. 
ERSONAL — ATION. WANTED 


of Edw:irdJohn Augustin Williams. age 
35. On January 4. 1891, he was lodging near the 
Post Office. Broadway, Los Angeles. Address 
MORTIMER & HARRIS, 
Temple block, Los Angel 


ERSONA PARKER. 

clairvoyant; consultation on business, 
mineral locations. disease. life reading, etc 
Vine st., take Washington and Spring-st. cars 
to Vermont ave., go south to Vine 6t,; next 
door to kindergarten. 


‘LEGANT CABINET PHOTOS REDUCED 


$1.75 per dozen until Jan. 1 only, Chil- 
dren "and BOYLE 
HEIGH OTO G ALLER. * First st., 


Boyle Heights. 


ERSONAL—SECOND- HAND GLOTHING 
wanted; will pay highest price in the city. 
Send pustal to MECHANICS’ SECOND-HAND 
STOR 111% Commercial. 5 dovurs east of Main. 


ERSONAL — SCIENTIFIC DRESSMAK- 


or machine used. RENCH, Prop., 548 8. 
Hill st. 


wanted. I always abe” 25 per cent. more 

than other dealers. COMMERCIAL ST. 

ERSONAL— WANTED. TO KNOW THE 

address of Peter Schuh. Call or a 
251 E. First st... MATHEW SCHUH. 


ERSONAL—HIGHEST PRICE PAID nn 

misfit and second-hand clothing. M. 
MEYER, 404 N. Main st. 

ERSONAL — ‘HUMPHREY, 507 S&S. 


Sprin¢. sells all kinds of goods on weekly 
pavmerts of 5@ cents. 


XPERIENCED DRESSMAKER Wi WILL GO 
out by the day. SMITH, 418 W. Fourth 


ERSONAL—MRS. LENZBERG, SPIR- 
itual medium, 430 Beaudry ave. near Temple. 


PDERS . 2864 S. SPRING 


ERSONAL—MEDIUM 
st. MRS, NM. E. WEEKS-WRIGHT. 


DENTISTS. 


WELLS,. COR. OF SP G 
sts., ‘Wilson Block; take ele- 
vator. Hed ‘painlessly; gold crown and 
teeth extracted without | ‘Pain. 


R. He W. W. BRODBECK, DEI ‘DENTIS1, RE- 

moved to 223 S. Spring st., rooms 2 and 3. 
T\R. TOLHURST, DENTIST, 108% N. 
‘ Spring st., rooms 2,6,7. Painless extract- 
ng. 


} G. CUNNINGHAM, DENTIST, 31 N. 
Spring st..rooms 1 and 2, Philips Block. 


R. FRANK V. McBEATH, DENTIST— 
Workman Building, 240 S. Spring st. 


ROOMS AND BOARD. 


HE BELMONT," 425 TEMPLE ST. 

Mrs. D. W. Coakley, Prop.; finely situated 
elegantly pleasant, sunny rooms, 
single or en suite; bathrooms and hotand cold 
water onevery floor; firepiace in every room; 
cheerful dining room good meals and the best 
of service; a thoroughly first-class family hotel, 
with moderate prices. 


le st., new; the finest family hote 
in a California: fine view, A 


car every five minutes: best caterer in the city; 
rooms and board reasonable. 


LINCOLN, COR. SECOND AND 


ts. The largest and best family 

furnished, all mod- 

ern improvements, strictly 

cars from,S. depot pass o 

board, $1.50 to $2 per day. 8 onial ¢ rates - by ‘the 
week. Thos. Pascoe. Proprietor. 


OTEL JACKSON, CORNER MAIN AND 
Third sts. (Schwartz Block.) Transient 

and family hotel. Rates.with board, from $1.25 
to $1.50 per ony. S. Jackson of Hotel Jackson. 
Santa Monica. Prop.; large, sunny rooms, newly 


furnished: hotel renovated throughoul; the 
best of service. 
OTEL ¢ CUMMINGS, COR. E. ST ST., 


Boyle Heights; fine. agnay rooms, excel- 
lent table; special rates to families and perma- 
nent guests. Chas. E. Pearson, manager 


OME FOR INVALIDS”’—ST PAUL'S 
HOSPITAL, cor. Hill and 16th sts.; 1 
block from Grand ave. cable. and 1 block from 
ain st.cars. Telephone 301. 
LEASANTON, CORNER TEMPLE AND 
Grand avenue. Strictly first-class family 
hotel, large. sunny rooms, with or withont 
bowid, cable line. 
OTEL AMMIDON, 1951 GRAND AVE. 
cable car; 964; first-class; very 
superior table; rates. 
GOOD HOME FOR 1 OR 2 CHILDREN 
in a wel) educated best of 
references.. . Address A. E., TIMES OFFICE. 


HE ARDMOUR, COR. SIXTH ys 

Broadway: elegant rooms and first-class 
board; table board. $5 per weex. 10 

UNNY ROOMS AND FIRST-CLASS 

») board. No. 11 8. BUCLID AVE.. Pasadena. 


MUSICAL. 


Mi: NANNIE CATCHING, PIANO,’ GUL 
ta 


r, banjo and voice culture, 655 S. Sprin 


UN CLASSIFIED. 


PAPAL LL LI LF LPP PLL I 
AN DIEGO BOOMING AGAIN—INVEST 
now, but remember that good counsel will 
insure a profit and save more than itcosts. Ad- 
creas eae P. McKOON, 1056 Fifth st., San 
ego, Ca 


[ OTICE TO LADIES; LADIES’ 


in 
LOS A LES 8 Ww ORKS, Oo. 124 We 
| aBtrited and healthy and ‘Lhird st., between Matin and Spring. 
OR SALE—A GOOD SADD L B RAILKOAD AFFAIRS, 


horse, aise good in 
rice if taken at nor 
TABLE, near Fourth 8 


OR SALE—$150 BUYS A PAIR HEAVY 
work horses, harness and good wagon. 
—Broadwa 


ay, — 
First and Franklin. 


ANTED—TO HIRE A HORSE 

and wagon suitable for peddiing. 

state price. Address G, box 83, 
OFFICE. 


Appl ya 


OR SALE-—-IF YOU WANT TO 
sell horse and carriage, or 
one, call at 221 REQUENA 8T., east of 6 An- 


y, harness, phaeton, har- 
nese, sell t week. 331 S. 


Vv ELECTRICITY AND 
tric baths. MRS. DR C. ANDERSON, 
Postoffice Block, rooms 1]1 and 12. 
ISS C. STAPFER, 211 W. FIRST, OPP. 
Nadeau. Massage toladies at the'r homes 


4 _SPECIALIS Ts 
HILTON WILLIAMS. M. D.. M.C. P. S. 
- O., specialist in diseases of the head, 
oat and chest; also diseases’ of females. 
compound Oxygen and Medicated Inhalations 
n diseasce of the respiratory organs. Of- 
fice, » 137 8. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHAMLEY, M 

tal, 211 W.A Bang Office. 129 8. Spring st. 

0 pay until welt knife or pain; blood, skin 
and and all catarrhai diseases cured. 

RS. J. He SMITH— SPECIALTY, 


mdw 
iinement. ladies cared for during con 


HOMGOPATHiC | ita sicaans. 


S. SHORB.,. M. D., HOMCOPATHIST 
A. Office, 232 N. Main Block; 


ence, cor. San Pedro ams sts 
fice hours, 1] tol2a.m..1 to4 p.m. Tel. No. 82. 
OROTHEA LUMMIS, M. D. OFFICE 
and residen-e, 503 Broadway. Tel. 650. 


_D., CANCER HOSPI- 


Third St. Telephone 198. 


j 


HORSES, COLTS, 
ves. For particulars 
Geuire at gOVE P. O., Cahuenga 


SALE — A GOOD SADDLE 
and driving horse, 7 


sound and gentle. Apply at 63 Do DOWNEY AVE. 


| 
OR SALE—2 FINE, WELL 
matched peared work horses and 15 
cows. CHAS. VICTOR HALL, 223 we First st. 9 
LET—LIVERY STABLE, NOS. .110- 
112 E. Fourth st., near Main: will hold 100 
horses and vehicies. Apply 426 8S. MAIN SP. 
y aud harness. on! . - 
Re DOW, S. Broadway. 7 


carriage sound and 
2224S. MAIN 


F BARGAIN; 


HORSE, 
bug and harness, $125. Room 5. 


OR ee A NICE SPAN OF 
4 


TEMP 


CHIROPODISTS. 
ISS C. STAPFER, 211 W. FIRST ST. 


opposite Nacean Corns. _in- 


- 


A Chance for California Leather—General 
and Local Notes. 

An important decision has been ren- 
-dered_by the Commissioners of the | 
Western Traffic Association in the mat- 
ter of a proposed removal of shipmeats 
of leather from California to Texas 
from the jurisdiction of the above men- 
tioned organization. The Southern Pa- 
cific and the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé wished to change the rates so 
as to sreate an opportunity for Califor- 
nia and Oregon tanneries to compete 
in Texas with tanneries on the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers. Opposition 
arose, and it was suggested that the two 
lines proposing the change could accom- 
plish their purpose by filing an agree- 
ment to remove the traffic in question 
from the jurisdiction of the Western 
Traffic Association. Notice was accord- 
ingly given under article IX of the by- 
laws of the Western Traffic Association, 
and opportunity given other lines claim- 
ing an interest in the traffic to make ap- 
plication to the commissioners. Ob- 
jections were filed by the Missouri. Pa- 
cific and the Union Pacific, but the ob- 
jection of the Union Pacific was after- 
ward withdrawn. The principal objec- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific referred to 
the effect of the proposed tariff upon 
its trafticin leather to Texas from tan- 
neries on the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers, and in other Eastern territory. 
The commissioners find that the Mis- 
souri Pacific is an ipterested party; 
that the lines were not authorized to . 
withdraw the traffic from the associa- 


ing Parlors; tailor oem, no chart, scale | 


tion and that the rates should be re- Mahony ciinched with his opponent, 
stored. ___{ who lifted him clear of his feet with 


Beveland 's Baking Powder 


‘ Does not contain ammonia ; . 
Costs no more than ammoria powders; 
It goes farther; 
It ig pure and wholesome. 


You should use it, 


om 


of $20.00 is hereby 


written 


offered for the best- 
and most 
Original advertisement adapted to our 
line of business. 
As we do a strictly-one-price busi- 
ness, keep good merchandise, have 
popular prices and enjoy a popular 
trade, you will have good materialto 
work on. os 
i Remember, you ‘must be original. 
This offer is open till December. 10th, 
Every advertisement will be published 
whether good or bad. You may write 
the advértisement for space you 
| desire, from one inch to a page. The 
‘editors of The Times will be the judges. 
Ladies may compete for the prize. Ad- 
dress:all communications én this sub- 
ject, and also your copy, to H. W.. 


Frank, in our care. 


Gorner Spring and Temple Sts., Los Angeles, 


A RATTLING MILL. one hand, and proved himself to be as 
. strong as a little bull. Smith then as- 
sumed the offensive and rushed, swing- 
The » Smith-Mahony Fight at the Pas- | ing both arms se ly but the north- 
: erm man was quick as lightening and 
Club. by a series of clever 
scratchless. In the second round 
Knocked Out in the | Smith threw his opponent during a 
Roadd—They Fought | clinch that looked like a_ wrestling 
tov match foratime; andin the third he 
had very much the best of it, drawing 
a first blood by a terriffic left upper-cut on 
nee Mahony’s mouth as he ducked to escape 

a right swing. 

For several rounds after this Mahony 
was a little more cautious and eyinced 
a remarkable cleverness in avoiding 
Smith's savage onslaughts. At inter- 
vals he jabbed his opponent with his 
left, but his blows seemed to lack 
strength. In the sixth round Mahony; 
after a break-away, tapped Smith on 
the chin playfully, but the latter 
rushed on him savagely and in spite of. 
the fact that his opponent held out his 
hand in apology, jumped on him in his 
corner and paid no attention to the fact 
that time had been called. 


The effect of this was noticeable for 


The gymnasium of the Pastime Ath- 
letic Club in the Downey Block was 
comfortably crowded last night by some 
800 “sports” of all classes who were 
assembled there to witness the fight 
to a finish between the rival light- 
weights, Solly Smith, of this city and 
Dan Mahony of San Francisco, for the 
championship of the Coast and a purse. 

Both men are old hands in the ring, 
but the northern man, according to his 
record, had considerably the advantage 
of Smith, because he had met and de- 
feated better men. It wassomewhat of 


|a surprise, therefore, when Smith, | three orfour rounds afterward, and it 
| after chasing his ( |/was thought that Smith was overwork- 


ing himself, but in- the eleventh round | 
Smith again rushed his opponent round 
the ring and Mahony adopted wrestling 
tactics to avoid punishment. 

“When the men came up for the twelfth 
round both went to work with a 
vim, and after a hot exchange Smith 


Opponent round the 
ring and receiving some pretty hard 
punishment, defeated Mahony in the 
early part of the fifteenth round. 

Aiter several preliminary set-tos, 
during which more or less blood was 
shed, and from which lots of fun was 
extracted, the event of the evening was 
announced at 9:30 o’clock. Shortly | jabbed Mahony wickedly onthe point 
afterwards Solly Smith entered the of the jaw with his left. Mahony, 
ring attended by Capt. Neary, Tom however, returnedthe blow with inter- 
Savage and his brother, Seward Smith. est inthe next ana honors were abont 
He appeared to be pretty confident and | easy up to the fourteenth round, when 
never looked better be og genes in his | Smith started out to wind up the fight 
life. He was tendered an ovation and/ from the word ‘‘time.’’ He landed 
the applause had hardly subsided when | three or four times without return, but 
Dan Mahony appeared with Billy | Mahony, who hadapparently been wait- 
Shannon, Billy Maher and Tom Higgins. | ing, jabbed him in the neck with his 
He also was given a rally, and as, left and both wenttothefloor. Strange 
Referee John Brink stepped into the | to say, 
ring with the gloves a moment later the | groggy, and Smith downed him again. 
enthusiasm of the crowd found its vent | Four seconds’ were counted but before 
in a concerted roar of applause. . Mahony rose, and after a hot exchange 

As Mahony Fept his coat buttoned | Smith downed his man again with a 
and wore pants. it was impossible to | right-hand swing. and eight seconds. 
“judge of his condition before. the fight, | were counted amid breathless suspense. 
but when he stripped, at the words ‘get | Mahoney then rushed in and clinched, 
ready,”’ it was generally conceded that | and the call of time alone saved him. 
he was a trifle over-trained. In the fifteenth and last round Smith 

Time was called punctually at 9:45 | rushed and. as Mahony ducked.upper-cut 
o’clock, and after the men had sized 
each other up for a few seconds 
Mahony opened ep hostilities by rush- 
ing in and jabbing Smith under the 
right eye with his left. After repeat- 
ing this dose .three or four times 


jaw from Smith's ready right. 
seconds were counted during which Ma- 


when they rose, Mahony was 


- 


ANOTHER WURDER, 


J. B. Ramsey ry Killed by George 
Baxter. 

Tragte Ending ofa Quarro! About a 
Saloon. 


Shot Down fh the Stairway of the 
Phillips Block. 


| The Shooting Witnessed by a Namber of 


People — Both Men Prominent 
in Colored Circles—Ram- 
sey’s Statement. 


The bloody wave that swept over San 
Francisco a few weeks has evidently 
reached this city. In the morthern 
metropolis the most unheard-of crimes 
were committed. and murders of the 
coldest-blooded type possible followed 
each other in such quick succession that 
the police detectives were kept on the 
jump day and night. 

The wave struck this city last Sunday 
morning and three horrible tragedies 
have already taken place, 

The third one threw the bnsiness por- 

tion of the city in a lively state of ex- 
citement at a few minutes past 1 o'clock 
vesterday afternoon, and resulted inthe 
death of J. B. Ramsey, a negro saloon- 
keeper, who was fatally shot on the 
stairway of the Phillips Block, on North 
Spring and Franklin. streets, by his 
partner, George Baxter, whois a very 
light mulatto and would almost pass for 
a white man. 
T hetwo negroes were in company 
with another negro named J. C. Mack, 
who formerly owned he saloon at No. 
118%; San Pedro street, which was 
soldto Ramsey & Baxter a few months 
ago. 

At a few minutes before 1 o'clock the 
three men passed down Spring street 
from Justice Stanton’s courtroom in 
the. Jones Block. All three were 
greatly excited and were quarreling; 

Baxter was swearing, and stated “fev- 
eral times that he had been robbed by 
Ramsey and Mack. 

‘You niggers have robbed me, and 
I’m going to get even with you,’’ said 
Baxter. 

Ramsey replied: “You go on away, 
for I don't wanttohave no trouble.” 
and he and Mack walked on ahead. All 
three were walking fast, and a few 
minutes later two pistol shots were 
heard in the Phillip’s Block stairway. 

A large crowd soon gathered in front 
of the entrance, and were met by Of- 
ficer Dugan and ex-Officers Todd and 
Vignes, who had Baxter in custody. 
Baxter was struggling to get away from 
the officers, and kept repeating, ‘I 
must kill that thief.’’ 

Mack, who was by Ramsey’s side 
when the shooting occurred, was found 
at the head of the stairway leading to 
the first floor, and made the following 
statement to a Times reporter: 

CAUSE OF THE “TROUBLE. 

“The quarrel between Ramsey and 
Baxter began several days ago. They 
have been friends for some time and 
a few months ago they decided to go in 
the saloon business. They bought my 
saloon at No. 118% San Pedro street 


and paid $150 down, and agreed 
to pay $225, more, but they 
failed in their payments. ahd when 


the-saloon was attached for debts of 


‘| Ramsey & Baxter, took charge of the 


saloon and. retained Ramsey as bar- 
tender. Lawyer Crawford went their 
bonds for 50 when the saloon was at- 
tached, and a few hours ago we went 
up there to settle with him. Baxter 
was very bitter against Ramsey in 
Crawford’s office, and after we left 
there we went to Justice Stanton’s 
court, where the case was penuing, and 
they had a serious quarrel there and 
were ordered out by Constable Rogers. 
Ramsey and I started for C. C. Step! i- 
ens’ office. Mr. Stephens is Ramsey’s 
attorney and he told Baxter that he 
would go there ahd ‘settle his own busi- 

ness. Baxter followed us down stairs 
and along the sidewalk to the Phillips 
Block. 

‘Ramsey was trying all the time to get 
away from him, and when we reached 
the fot of the stairs Ramsey. and | 
started up stairs thinking we would get 
away from Baxter. He followed us to 
the first landing and told Ramsey that 
he was going to kill him, at the same 
time drawing a pistol. We started to 
run up stairs but had only gone a few 
steps when Baxter fired and Ramsey 
staggered, but he gathered bimself up 
and reached the top of the stairs, when 
he fell. 

“Baxter came running up two steps 
at a time, and when he was almost over 
Ramsey he fired again. Officer Vignes, 
who was starting down stairs, rushed be- 
tween Baxterand Ramsey just as Bax- 
ter was about to shoot again andcaught 
Baxter. At the same moment Officer 
Todd came out and a scufile for the pos- 
session of the pistol took place, but 
Todd finally got hold of the pistol with 
the assistance of Officer Dugan, who 
was on the scene almost immediately, 
and they started down staiis with Bax- 
ter. I wasso badly frightened that I 
could do nothing. Ramsey was then 
picked up and taken | in Mr. Stephens’s 
office.’’ 

THE WOUNDED MAN. 

Ramsey was found in the law office of 
C. C. Stephens. Esq., whgre he had 
‘been carried just after the shooting. 
Medical aid was called at once and he 
was examined. Two wounds were 
found. One bullet entered the left hip 
near the small of the back and ranged 
downward and inward. It entered the 
pelvic region and was at once pro- 


> 
nounced fatal. The, other builet en- 


tered the right leg and passed through | 
the fleshy part of the leg just above the | 
This must have been the first | 
was fired when 


knee. 
| shot and the second 


| Ramsey fell at the 

The wounded man was suffering great 
pain, but was willing to talk, and made 
the following statement: 

“I was going up to see Mp. Stephens 
and Baxter followed, I told him that I 
could attend to my own business and 
ordered him not to follow me. He re- 
plied that he was going to kill me, and 
I started to run up stairs, but had 
climbed only two or three steps when 
he shot. Idon’t know why he should 
have shot me for we have always been 


good friends, and he really had nothing | 


against me.”’ 
AT THE POLICE STATION. 
Both men were taken to the Central 
police station as soon as possible. 


ter was placed in the murderer's cell 


and Ramsey was taken to the receiving | 


hospital. 

Drs. Murphy- Bryant 
were called in as soon as _ possible and 
all that was possible“was doiie to save 
the man’s life, but he died from the 
shock and internal hemorrhage at 5:25 
o'clock, and his remains were removed 
to the morgue, where the inquest will be 


him savagely with his left, and after an | held today. 
ineffectual attempt tofight him off Ma- 
hony was downed for the last time with hospital he declared that “he could not 
aterribie smash on the point of the live and wanted his wife sent for, but 
Ten as soon as she arrived he declared that 


Soon after Ramsey was taken to the 


he would not die and refused to makea 


hony tried in vain to get up, and the dying statement, notw.tustanding the 
fight thereupon was awarded to Smith. fact that-e doctors told him he could 


» 


Bax- | 


and Hagan | 


not live. ard the District Attorney in- 
formed him that it was very. nece: sary 
to vet nis statement. 

He talked the shooting over with the 
officers and others and answered all 
questions, but absolutely refused to sign 
his statement after it had been written 
out in the presence of Baxter, who was 
brought in for identification. 

LE FUSED TO SPEAK. 

The dying man asked Baxter why he 
shot him, but the murderer refused to 
speak and would not make a statement 
of any kind. - He was badly frightened 
when told that Ramsey could not live 
and seemed to be sorry for what he had 
done. but conid not beinduced to make z 
statement. 

Both men have been qnité prominent 
in politics in colored circles, and for 
some time Ramsey held the position of 
janitor for several offices. He leavesa 
wife and daughter 7 or 8 yearsold; He 
is 567 or 38 yearsof age, and has been 


in this city anumber Of years, 

baxter jas a wife but no children. 
He acted as janitor for several offices 
and buildings on North Spring street up 


to January last when he was appointed 
one of the assistant janitors at the City 


Hall, which position he held omtil a 
short time ago, when he resigned Bis 
place to go inta the saloon business 


with Ra msey. 


SHORN OF ITS TERRORS. 


Cancer .Eradicated Withont Pata oe the 
Of the Knife. 

Among all the maladies human flesh is 
heir to, few are more to be dreaded 
than carcer. on so insidu- 
ously, and in the end is so surely fatal, 
in the latter stages is so horribly repul- 
sive and loathsome as well as painful, 
that one must shudder merely to think 
of it. Of late yearsit has been noticed 
by physicians and others that the dis- 
ease is increasing, that cases aré *faf 
more frequentthan was formerly. the 
case, and the matteris more the subject 
of popular, as well as professional, in- 
terest thaneverbefore. Eventhe mag- 
azines, like Harper's, have taken it up 
Usually the ground is taken that 
cancersof the malignant type are in- 
curable; they may. in earlier stages,’ be 
removed by the knife of the sargeon, 
but the operation must be a perfect one 
if it iseffective; ifany atom of the hore 
rid growth remain it will grow again, ° 
in thatspot or another, and ultimate 


it co mes 


destroy life. And this is essential 
true. except as to the manner of fe- 
moval. There isa better and surer and 


more humane method than the cutting, 
or elise hundreds of people in this city are’ 
curiously mistaken. 

At No, 129 South Spring street there 
isa physician, graduate of a repatable 
medical college and licensed by thd 
Board of Examiners of the State Medi- 
cal Society, who for twenty vears has 
been removing and curing cancer in @ 
simple, painless and. what seems to bey 
perfe ctly stccessful way. He has been 
in Los Angeles three years now, and his 
reputation in this specialty is as well 
established as anything can well be, 
He -is, or appears to be, a modest, intel- 
ytigent, conscientious gentleman, as well 
as an able physician, and his patients 
speak of him in the warmest and most 
enthusiastic way, many of them declar- 
ing, and evidently fully believing, that 
they ewe their lives to his skill and 
genius. He has a smail-hospital (which 
he. hopes soon toenlarge) at No. 
West Ann street, where he receives and 
treats those who cannot pay him, ag 
well as those whocan. Altogether, he 
is doing a beneficent work most suc- 
cessfully, and it is but his due that he 
should have credit for it. Dr. S. R. 
Chamley is the man. and his treatment 
for cancer consists solely in tre appli- 
cation of a pilaster. prepared from cer- 
tain roots, which in a few days kills the. 
baleful growth to the uttermost fiber, 
without injury to the sound flesh, and it 
comes out. leaving a simple sore which 
quickly héals. A-*‘‘tonic,’’ or internal 
remedy, is also given to purify the 
blood and free the system from cancer 
virus. But there is no pain, or at any 
rate, none worth speaking about, and in 
no instance yct has there been a return 
of the malady. © 

Skeptical as to what he had heard, a 
representative of this paper undertook. 
to-verify some of the remarkable stories 
told about the doctor’s success in this 
line of practice. Hie visited a number 
of people who, within the past two or 
three years, had been treated. In 
every case the testimony was conclusive 
as to a cure, and in no single one had 
there been the slightest symptoms of 
any return of the malady. All were 
grateful and eager to bear witness to 
the great service the doctor had ren. 
dered tothem. That the trouble had 
in every case really been cancer could 
not, of course, be affirmed with abso- 
lute certainty, but in several there was 
no sort of doubt about it. In some, as 
many as half a dozen of the foremost 
physicians in the city, had pronounced 
the case cancer in its most. malignant 
form and regretfully assured the pa- 
tient that there’was absolutely no hope 
for them; that death was all they could 
look forward to,and at the utmost wag 
but a few weeks off. In. cases like this it 
was touching to listen to the expres- 
sions of gratitude to the doctor who 
given them a new of life. 


FRIENDS IN DISTRESS. 


Subscriptions at Duarte’ for the Leffler 
Family. 


Samuel Leffler. who was murdered by 
tramps while. on duty as watchman at 
the Southern Pacific vards last Sunday 
morning, was formerly a resident of 
Duarte, and had many. friends there 
When the news of the murder reached 
that place Ernest Watson, knowing the 
family of deceased, at once went to 
work toraise a subscription for the ben- 
efit of the widow and children. In a™ 
| very short, time $100 was subscribed 
and paid, some of the, subscriptions 
being from very poor people, depéndent 
“upon their daily labor for their supe 
| port; and two of the subscriptions are 

ic c_playmates of the 
such testimonials of 
creditable to those 


| y 

| Leffler; child lren. 
syinpathy are very 
whose names appear below: 


Ernest Watson. W. H. Broughun, W. 
H. Wren, W.-Chippendale, Miss Chip- 
pendale, Mrs. E. Watson, B. R. Davis- 
son. Frank Graves, John Smith, A. J. 
Beatty, Mrs. Beatiy, Mrs. M. Mitchell, 
H. S.  Daniells, Thomas Wardall, D. B. 
Taylor. I. G. Helsley, J, Frauloo and 
wife, Emil Roy, John Rodgers, H. D. 
Fowler, C.,M. Briggs, C. Crawford, F. 


| Bliss, Gunner. S. Allen, John 
‘Scott. L M. Moore, Harold Merriell, 
Shrode, Thomas Glinney, 


| Charles Wardall, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. 

Richards. Miss Bean, .Miss Crawford, . 
Miss A. Crawford, Miss Richards, Mrs. 

-Fhomson, Mr. Blain, W. H. Young, 

D. Bowman, Bruce Adair, S. N..Wiggins, 

Mrs. Dougias, Dudley White. Joe Fran- 

i loe, Dave Foulk. Mr. Shafer, John 

Charters, Dr. Stewart. H. C. Edgerly, 

John P. Arey. J. C. Harver 


— 


| D. Ss. 


Chines’ hysician a surgeon, has resided 
n Los g physician sixteen (6: years. His repu- 
ieee as a thorough physician has been 
fully established and appreciated by man any. 
His large prac ace Bo suimcient proof of 
bilit l hones 
The dactor er in the foremost col- 
ieges, aiso practiced in the largest huspitals 
ot Canton c Tae Goctor spe Span- 
ish fu ntly. 
Uitice: New number, 689; old number, 17, 
Upper alain sti O. box 004, Staton @ 
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CIRCULATION, 


IN response to our request for a copy 
of Percival’s fine poem, “*The Eagle,” 
several copies”haye been sent in by 
friends who have *our thanks, The 
poem is printed today. 


Tins issue of Tuk Timers was designed 
to be and is a Los Angeles numbér. 
The other counties of Southern Califor- 
nia having been described in detail three 
months ago are not treated at length in 
this issue, though news letters appear 
from several of them. ; 


Tur people of Pomona are very happy 
now that Tonner has conveyed that 
troublesome shadow of his back to Mrs. 
Palomares, and Mrs. Palomares stands 
ready to deed to the rightful owners of 
the property shadowed. It sometimes 
pays to make a lusty kick’ and a kick 
all together. 


THe National Convention of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and various labor organi- 
vations will meet at St. Louis, February 
22. Itis expected that all of the disaf- 
fected elements will then be incorpo- 
rated into one organization. known as 
the People’s party. The St. Louis con- 
vention may turn out either a fight ora 
foot-race. 


A REVIEW of the assessment rolls shows 
that the heaviest taxpayer in Los An- 
geles is Mr. I. W. Hellman, whose city 
taxes this year amount to $4475.82. 
There are 616 property owners who 
pay from $100 to #4000 each. The 
proportion of taxpayers to population 
is much higher than in most cities of 
this size, showing 'that the distribution 
of wealth is more general here than in 
most of the American cities. 


Tre New York Times (Dem.) which is 
one of the bitterest opponents of the 
Republican administration, feels con- 


strained to say, regarding the strict en- . 


_ forcement of the Civil Service rules at 
Brooklyn, that “Mr. Tracy, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is doing a great deal 
for the cause of honest and decent poli- 
tics, and for the firm establishment of 
republican institutions in the United 
‘States.’ 


Tue first fruits of the mail subsidy 
legislation are seen inthe contracts the 
Postmaster-General has awarded for an 
entirely new mail steamship service to 
the Argentine Republic, and for a faster 
and more frequent service to Cuba, 
Mexico and Central America. Other 
contracts cOvering routes to Brazil, the 
Orient, etc., will follow. The passage 
of the subsidy law last winter consti- 
tuted a:definite recognition of the pro- 
tective principle in shipping. It is full 


of promise for our whole mercantile. 


marine. 


Tat National Conservatory of Music 
at New York has a standing offer of 
‘several prizes for musical compositions 
“by Americans under 85 years of - age. 

The first is for the best grand or comic 
opera, words and music, $1000; the best 
libretto fora grand- or comic opera, 
$500; forthe best symphony, $500; 


for the best oratorio, $500; for the | 


best suite or cantata, $500. and for the 
best piano or violin concerto, $500. 
All manuscripts must be handed in be- 
fore September 1, 1892, and the award 
will be made about October 15 of the 
same year. The conservatory reserves 
the right to give three perfornfances of 
each of the works awarded prizes, after 
which the compositions will be the 
property of the composers. 


A PRINTED postal card, bearing at the 
bottom the name of Paymaster Rodgey 
of the United States Navy, is at hand, 
presenting the following heroic sng- 
gestion for checking the inordinate ac- 
cumulation of wealth in private hands 
in the United States: 


No citizen nor resident nor investor, in 
_ @nyor all States. Territories or District, 
comprising the United States, shall be per- 
mitted to possess, in all kinds of property, 
an aggregate value of more than one mil- 
lion of dollars: which sum shall be the 
limit of private property inany individual, 
joint-individual, guardian, trustee, or other 
form or device of private estate ownership. 
And whatever and wherever such private 
Ownership or holding shall be found to ex- 
ceed the limit above named, the excess 
shall be condemned as a public nuisance 
and a public peril. and be accordingly for- 
feited into the United States ‘Treasury. 
And the States shall, each and all, enforce 
this amendment by necessary or penal leg- 


OVER 9500 GOPIKS DAILY 


To Extend Our Markets, 

The California Foreign Market Com- 
pany, recently organized in San Fran- 
cisco under the patronage of the State 
Board of Trade, and having for its ob- 
ject the distribution and sale of Cali- 
fornia products in European markets, is 
a commendable project. Among the 
organizers are Gen. N. P. Chipman, J. 
S. Emery, E. J. Gregory and W. Lubin. 
Mr. Lubin is the gentleman who visited 
Los Angeles some years ago and urged 
the importance of such a movement to 
enlarge the market for California prod- 
uce. 

This is the most important problem 
that California horticulturists and viti- 
culturists have before them today. 


tion which will result when the plant- 
ings of the last two or three years come 
into bearing, it will become an impera- 
tive necessity to secure wider markets. 
In an article on citrus fruits which ap- 
pear elsewhere in this issue, it isshown 
that there are in the counties of. Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
Orange, Ventura and Santa Barbara, 
upwards of 1,000,000 bearing orange 
and lemon trees, and that they yielded 
last year about 1,650,000 boxes of 
fruit. The net revenue to the growers, 
counting in the home consumption, 
could not have been far from $8,000,- 
00Q, This allows for the sale of the 
fruit at the average price of $2 per 
box. The article also shows by ttatis- 
tics compiled by the State Board of 
Horticulture that theré are inthese six 
southern counties nearly 3,000,000 
young citrus trees in orchards not yet 
in bearing. At the utmost limit of four 
or five years hence, these will be added 
to the productive list, and we shall 
have about 4,000,000 trees in bearing. 
If the average production and the aver- 


age price remain the same as now, this 


would imply a revenue tothe growers 
of about $12,000,000 annually. 

But will the average price remain the 
same? That is purely a question of 
markets. If our citrus fruits should be- 
come so abundant as to create a glut, 
then prices will be ruined and the in- 
dustry hopelessly crippled. Itisclearly 
shown that the problem which the 
fruit-growers now have to solveis not 
how to produce finer fruit or more of it, 
but how to dispose of what they are 
going to raise. . 

Asa movement looking toa solution 
of this problem and others of like char- 
acter, the Foreign Market Company 
above mentioned is worthy of all en- 
couragement. With reasonable con- 
cessions in freights we ought to be able 
to extend our shipments to Europe and 
make them include citrus fruits as well 
as wines and dried fruits, 

What this company proposes to do for 
us abroad our local organization—the 
Fruit Growers’ Union of Southern Cali- 
fornia—is seeking to accomplish in the 
United States. We should make a 
heroic effort to invade the markets of 
all the Eastern part of the country and 
the Atlantic seaboard, supplying them 
with all the citrus fruits they can take 
during our season. The imports ofthese 
fruits from Mediterranean countries 
are still very large, and: we ought to 
assume the patriotic and profitable task 
of keeping them out when we can do 
so. Thiscan be accomplished by energy 


| and good management, and we literally 


must do it unless we expect to see our 
great industry prostrated. There is no 
such thing as standing still. We must 
forge ahead or we are bound to drop 
behind. 


A Peerless Premium —~ . 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s Encyclo- 
pedia and Gazetteer, all in one volume 
of 720 pages, offered as a premium with 
Tue Times, daily, or with the Saturpay 
TIMES AND WEEKLY Mreror, is a most 
valuable acquisition for any library. 
Never before has there been offered to 
the public a qook of reference approach- 
ing this in completeness. compactness 
or cheapness. 


‘20° pages 
of encyclopedic information concerning 


It contains 


all branches of knowledge, comprising 
in a condensed form. stripped of un- 
necessary verbiage, tife very cream of 
the Encyclopedia Erittanica, and the 


“tslation: failing which, Congress shall so 
emforce it. 


If was certainly a graceful act on the 
part of Mr. M. H. de Young. who is a 
member of the governing board of the 
International League of Press Clubs, to 
urge a detour in the itinerary of the ex- 
tursion next month, so that the mem- 
bers whe attend the convention in San 


francisco may take in Southern Califor- 
gia on their returntrip. Such consider- 
ation for this part of the State is un- 
esual in a San Francisco man, and, for 
becomes all the more no- 
falls 
short of full justice tocall Mr. de Young 
He is a Califor- 


that reason. 


siceable. Perhaps, though, it 


& San Francisco man. 


gian first, and therefore his ideas 
expanded beyond the usual 
provincialisms of the metropolis. 


fis newspaper has a large clientage 
here, he has visited Los Angeles several 
‘times, and is better informed “as to the 
true status of Southern California than 
most of his townsmen. We hope that 
the press clubs will accept his sugges- 
fions and come around this way, in 
Which event we are sure Mr. de Young's 
pledge of a hearty welcome will be 
tmply sustained. The convention will 


issemble in San Francisco on the 14th | 


of January. 


With the enormous increase of produc-’ 


t | 


| 
. 
4 A 


“TEN YEARS OLO, GOING ON ELEVEN!” 


A RED-LETTER DAY. 

It has been & most marvelous and 
eventful decade, both for Tus Times 
and for'Los Angeles. The fortunes and 
progress of the paper and of the city 
have, from the beginning, been indis- 
solubly linked. They have kept even 
step with one another. Each advance 
made by the city has been signalized 
by a forward move of Tne Times. As in 
battle the skilled and true commander 
always marches toward the sound of 
the adversary’s cannon, so we have 
aimed to listen acutely to the key-note 
of progress, whenever and wherever 
sounded,.and to move in that direction 
with courage and celerity. To what 
extent this journal has aided the city’s 
progress, we will leave for our fel!ow- 
citizens to’ determine. The record 
shows that Tne Times has never been 
backward in raising its voice on the 
side of popular right and the public 
weal. 

‘The review of the past ten years 
which we present today, covering, as it 
does, a period during which modern 
Los Angeles has been created, is of ab- 
sorbing interest. The procession of 
events which aroused the pueblo from 
its lethargy ofa century and hurried it 
forward to its present position as the 
second city on the Pacific Coast is set 
forth in sufficient detail to make the 
picture reajistic without incumbering it 
with matters of minor interest. 

After a brief historical ‘sketch of the 
first century of the ‘life of Los Angeles, 
we give a description of the city as it 
was in 1881, before the spirit of mod- 
ern enterprise had made itself effective. 


in the United States that the traveler 
would have credited with a brilliant 
future, as a large and flourishing city. 
In the quiet streets, the. antique adobe 
buildings, the solitary and slow horse- 
car line, there was no presage of the 
bustling thoroughfares, the massive 
business blocks and the hurrying cable 
and electric cars which we see today. 

A comprehensive description of the 
Los Angeles of: today’ is: given, which 
will afford the stranger as good an idea 
hope to obtain without seeing it. A 
plan is outlined:by which the traveler 
who only tarries a day can see more of 
Los Angeles ‘than is known to many 
who have resided here for years. 

The glance through the first issue of 
THE Times will be of ‘especial interest 
to old-timers. The review of the past 
ten years, in addition to its general in- 
-terest, will prove of great value for 
reference, serving as an-indyr to the 
events of importance which have hap- 
pened in Los Angeles during the decade. 

We have, without apology, devoted 
considerable space tothe history of Tur 
TiMEs on its tenth birthday. Its rapid, 
steady growth and present flourishing 
condition afford the best evidence of the 
high standing of the city and surround- 
ing country. The people of Los Angeles 
county and of Southern California have 
enabled us to make Tue Times what it 
is. It is an institution which has grown 
upon home patronage alone, without 
extraneous aid. It is a genuine product 
of the country, as much so as are the 
products of our fertile soil. 3 

We further give a description of Los 
Angeles more in detail, yet not burdened 
with too many dry and repellant statis- 
tics. Such figures as are given are per- 
tinent, graphic and encouraging. 

Turning from the city to the country, 
-we presenta comprehensive and truth- 
ful picture of the productive develop- 
ment and progress of Los Angeles 
county, a8 witnessed by a_ special rep- 
resentative of this journal three months 
ago, when the harvest was being gath- 
ered. Thisis, indeed, a Wonderful story 
of growth and activity onevery hand. 
It furnishes a solid reason for faith in 
the future of a city which is built upon 
so sure a foundation. One cannot read 
this description without being con- 
vinced that the history of the past ten 
years is but an index of what is in store 
for Los Angeles in the future. 

Now, then, Tut Times having done its 
share in preparing this deseription of 
the growth of the city and county, its 
labors can be rendered of the utmost 


latest addition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia, with the addition 
many. American 


of—a great 
found 


subjects 
* 
neither of the larger encyclopedias. 


in 

Besides being a comprehensive gazet- 
teer of universal knowledge, it is also 
a complete atlas of the world. It has 
eighty full-page colored maps and 
nearly 2000 engravings. It treats of 
18,000 subjects. 

The publishers* retail prices for the 
Encyclopedia are $8 and $10 respect- 
ively, but the book will be sent by us. 
together with one year’s subscription to 
the SaTurDay TIMEs aND WEEKLY 
for the unprecedentedly low price of 
$3.30; or it will be furnished with the 
Dairy Times, three months, delivered by 
carrierin any part of the city, for 
$5.00, (This figure has been advanced 
from $4.30 to cover an unexpectec 
high freight rate on the books from 
Chicage. ) 

The Premium Dictionary is furnished 
with the Times three months for 
$3.80; one year for $10.20; or witl. 
the Saturpay TiIMEs anp WEEKLY MiIR- 
ROK one year for $2.70. 

Sample copy to be seen at the count- 


ing room. 


| the future; with hope and courage born 


value only when our. citizens take hold» 
and aid the timely work by spreading 
the paper abroadin the land, among the 
dwellers of inclement regions, and even 
the heathen beyond the sea; not by tens 
and scores merely, but by hundreds and 
thousands and tens of thousands. We 
are talking much at present of inducing 
immigration, and a convention is to be 
held on Tuesday next with that object 
in view. What better means to this 
end could be conceived than 10,000 
or 20,000 copies of this issue of Tue 
Times, judiciously distributed among 
the residents of the Eastern and North- 
western States? We are prepared to 
fill, at a day’s notice, orders of any 
size, from LO copies to 100,000., 


And now, with pride and satisfaction 
in the achievements of the past ten 
years;. With unbounded confidence in 


of successful battles fought; with long 
familiarity with the toil of journalism; 
with acquired skill in the practice of | 
the ennobling qualities of fortitude, self- 

abnegation and endurance, and with an 

unfailing trust in a higher power, with- | 
out which manis weak indeed, we go 
forward, with calm joy, in the path 
marked out, taking up the work of an- 


advanced in thé finer harbor. 


chance for ts to secure such an 


-ing another harbor outside. 


> 


the great composer, ‘a night with 
Wagner’? was agreeably spent. Mayor 
Hazard opened the evening with 
a felicitous speech, and- was fol- 


Atthat time it was one of the last places | 


‘| from Carnegie 


the nickel, 


San Pedro Harbor, 

The information elicited at the méet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commetce Thurs- 
day evening seems to make it manifest: 
that all who favor the. improvement of 
San Pedro harbor (and everybody in 
Southern California should~ favor it) 
would do well to unite in urging the 
completion of the work already so well 


Of late there has been something of.a. 
diversion in favor of an. extensive sys* 
tem of jetties or breakwaters in the 
roadstead to inclose sufficient space for. 
a safe and ample harbor; bit such 
works would cost from $5,000,000 up 
to an undetermined amount, and itis 
considered that there is little 


appropriation from Congress. Besides, 
the work already done on the inner 
harbor, at a cost of, about. $900,000, 
has given most satisfactory résults, and 
it is a wholesome-precept to hold fast: 
to that which is good, Already the 
depth of mean low water over the inner 
bar has been incgeased from eighteen 
inches to fourteen feet, and, by taking 
advantage of the tides, vessels drawing 
over eighteen feet have safely crossed 
the bar and tied up. at the wharf. - By. 
the expenditure of a few hundred thou- 
sands additional the channel can be 
deepened to sixteen feet at mean low 


tide, thus admitting vessels of twenty 


feet draught. 

When the business of the port. shall 
have grown to such proportions that the 
fleet of vessels cannot be accommodated 


in the inner harbor, it will then-be time | 


to urge the larger undertaking of mak- 
— i f 
AMUSEMENTS... / 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Mozart's CENTENARY.—A celebration of 


the anniversary of Mozart will be held on |’ 


Saturday evening at TurnerHall. The pro- 
gramme has been arranged under the direc- 
tion of Mme. Fabbri-Muller, and contains 
the work that most justly represents the 
great master of song. 


MASONIC HALL.—-Under the direction of A. 
S. Falck, himself no mean interpreter of 


lowed by a paper on Wagner by Mr. Falck. 

The paper was an exhaustive and thorough 

study of one of the great modern musi-. 
cians, the originator and creative force in 

music and dramati¢ art. Among otber, mu- 

sicians who aided. in -the rendition of the 

Wagnerian scenes were Messrs. Paul Col- 

berg, Charles Ward, L. Tomaszewiczand W. 

R. Stoll, 


GUNS AND ARMOR. 


Report of Commodore Folger 


Ordnance Bureau. 


of the 


Progress Made in Supplying the Navy 
with Modern Means of Offense 

and Defense — Smokeless _ 

Powder tobe Used. 

By Telegraph to The Times, 
WasHineTon, Dec. 3.—[By the Asso- 
ciated Press.] Commodore Folger, 
Chiefof the Burean of Ordance, in 
his annual rep ort estimates the expense 
of the bureau for the next fiscal year at 
$4,780,291, of whicl? $4,186,250 is to 
be applied toward the armament of new 
vessels. The number of guns required 
is placed at 1347, sagging. jn caliber 

from 4to 18 

of the ships authorized. to: be built re- 
quire guns of 16-inch ‘galiber it is be- 
lieved that such guns may be needed, so. 
the necessary plans have been made to 
authorize the construction of one of 
them. It is believed that the difficulties 
experienced abroad with these large 


uns can be overcome: --- The. report | 


says: 

In order to facilitate thé-interchange of 
ammunition in case of war it..is~recom- 
mended that all projectiles used by the 
army and navy be made of uniform sizes 
and weight. Trials of smokeless powder 
are said to have resulted satisfactorily and 
it is said that within a very short time the 


use of gunpowder will be entirely aban- |. 


doned in calibers of 6-inch and below, it be- 
ing replaced by one of the numerous forms 
of sé-called smo'eless powder. An order 
for 50 000 pound: of gun-cotton, ‘the best 
known higu exp.osive, for naval use, has 
been placed with the Dupoénts on condition 
that a complete plant be erected. 


After describing the successful trials 
of ‘‘emmernsite’’ the report says: 


It is the bureau's intention to recommend | 


the adoption of a relatively short gun of 
large caliber using powder as a propulsive 
charge and firing a projectile containing a 
charge of ‘emmensite,"' or gun-cotton, for 
a feature of the armamentof vessels witha 
view to utilizing submarine torpedoes 
where the question of accuracy of fire is ab- 
solutety eliminated. The ‘experience of 
European countries is said to be conclusive. 
as to the merits of the new small-caliber 
smokeless powder rifle and the navy is onl 
waiting the action of the army board toarm 
sailors with the new small-arms. 
The bureau inclines to the belief that the 
submarine guns now appreaching comple- 
tion will prove a valuable and important 
adjunct to our defensive armament, partic: - 
ularly when mounted on vessels intended 
especially for ramming. It seems proba- 
that the chances of the ram being able to. 
reach her antagonist with destructive ef- 
fect will be quadrupled by the addition of 
this weapon to her means of @efense.” ; 
Under the head of armor it is stated 
that negotiations are in progress to 
cause plate to be delivered by the 
Bethlehem company for the double-tur- 
ret monitors and the Maineand Texas 
be of nickel plate. The armor ordered 
is to be of the same 


material, the department supplying 


‘Wisconsin. 
and a scholar of distinction, but if he 
had never written another line save his 
grand apostrophe to the typical bird of 


7 pAnd over their bright and glancing arms, 


hough none }. 


Y United States. 


A NOBLE POEM. 


The ragle. 

| Pending the approach of the occasion 
for elevating to its rocky perch on thé 
top of the Times Building a great 
gilt eagle, with a seven-and-a-half- 


foot spread of wing, Tue Times re- 


produces James G. Percival’s grand 


poem, entitled Eagle,’’ 
which the English 
few finer things. This poem was first 
published, we believe, in 1827. Perci- 
val was born in Connecticut and died in 
He wasa poet of renown 


than 


Freedom, he would deserve immortal- 
ity.—Ep. Times.] 


I 


‘Bird of the broad and sweeping wing, 


Thy home ts high in heaven, 


Where wide the storms their banners fling, 


And the tempest clouds are driven; 

Thy throne is on the mountain-top, 
Thy fields, the boundless air; 

And hoary peaks- that proudly prop 
The skies, thy dwellings are. 4 


Thou art perch'd aloft, on the beetling crag 
And the waves are white below, _ 

And on, with a haste that can not lag, 
They rush in an endless flow ; 


Again thou hast plumedthy wing for flight, | 


To lands beyond the sea,. 


And away, like a spirit wreath'din light, | , 
‘| promotion, so successfully put into op- 


Thou hurriest, wild and free. 


Lord of the boundless realm of air! 
In thy imperial name, es 
‘The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 
The dangerous path of fame. 
Beneath the shade of thy golden wings, 
The Roman legions bore, 
From the river of Egypt’s cloudy springs, 
Their pride to the polar shore.* 


IV. 
‘For thee they fought, for thee they fell, 


And their oath on thee was laid: | 
To thee the clarions rais’d their swell, 
And the dying warrior pray‘d. 


Thou wert, through an age of death and 


fears, © 
_. The image of-pride and power, 


| Till the gather’d rage of a thousand years 


Burst forth in one awful hourt, 


Vv. 
And then, a deluge of wrath it came, 
And the nations shook with dread; 
And it swept the earth, till its fields were 
flame, 
And piled with the mingled dead. : 
Kingswere rolledinthe wasteful flood, 
With the low and crouching slave; 
And together layin a shroud of blood, 
The coward and the brave. — 


VI. 

And where was then thy fearless flight? 
‘‘O’er the dark, mysterious sea, 
To the land that caught the setting light, . 

Thecradle of Liberty. Se 
There onthe silent and lonely shore. 
For ages I ua'tch'd alone, 
And the world in its darkness ask’d no more 
Where the glorious bird had flown. . 


VII. 
‘But then came a bold ant hardy few, 
- And they breasted the unknown wate; 
I saw from ar tne wandering crew, 


And I knew they were high and brave. =, > 


I wheel d.around the welcome bark, 

Ag it sought the desolate shore, 
And up to heaven, like a joyous lark, 
My quivering pinions bore.- 


‘‘4nd now that bold and hardy few _- 
Are a nation wide and strong; > 
And danger and doubt I have led them through, 
_ And they worship me tn song; ; 
On field, and lake, and sea, 
With an eye thu fires and a spell that charma, 
I guide them to victory.” . 


*The Roman standard was the image of 
an age The soldiers swore by it, and the 
loss 


fortitude. : 
” +AlNuding to the destruction of Rome by 
the northern barbarians. 


AN OFFER TO BOYS AND GIRLS. | 
Three months’ subscription to THE 


SATURDAY TIMES AND WEEKLY MIRROR, to- 


gether witha copy of the handsome 
Columbian chart, will be presented by 
THE Times to any boy or girl in Los An- 
geles county who will, before January 
1, 1892, commit to memory the above 
poem, and recite or declaim the same 
in the presence of parent, guardian or 


teacher. with facility and in a satisfac- 
A written statement to 
that effect from the proper person, ac- 


companied by name and address, will 
be accepted by us as equivalent to an 
order to send the paper. Here isa 
chance forambitious young orators. 


Comrade of the Flag. 
{From Drake’s “American Flag.”’] 
- Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear ’st aloft thy regal form, 
Tohear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 

When strides the warrior of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven; 
Child of the sun! to thee ‘tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows in the cloud of war, 
The harbinger of victory. 


British Friendly to Uncle Sam. 

Lonvon, Dec. 8.—At the inaugural 
dinner of the Shipping Exchange last 
evening toasts were proposed to the 
Queen, Prince of Wales and President 
In proposing the 
last mentioned toast the chairman said: 
NWe must love our dear cousins across 
the water and should stand shoulder to 
shoulder and whip creation.”’ 


Explosion at Glasgow. | 

Guiaseow, Dec. 3.—There was an ex- 
plosion of gasin the new underground 
railway beneath Anderson cross in this 
city today. The force of the explosion 
was so great that the street was blown 
up, compelling a suspension of trafic. 
Six persons were injured. 


Earl ‘of Erroll Dead. 
Lonpon, Dec. 3.—The Earl of Erroll 


died today. He was hereditary grand. 


language holds 


_ | showin 


it was considered a disgrace. It was 
used asthe emblem of magnanimity~ and- 


tem everywhere. 


-of populations 


UNCLE SAM'S MAILS. 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s 


Annual Report. 


Result of the Department’s War on 
Lottery Companies, 


How Shipping Interests Will be Ben- 
efited by Postal Subsidies. 


One-cent Postage Coming in the Near 
Futnre~A Variety of Sugges- 
_ tions for Improving the 
Mail Service. 


By Telegraph to The Times, , 


Wasutnoton, Deéc. 3.—[By the Asso¢i- 


ated Press.] The annual report of Post- 
master-General Wanamaker is very 
lengthy. It shows that in spite of the 
fact that over $1,000,000 worth of lot- 


tery revenue was lost dnring the past. 


year, the postal deficit of $6,000,000 
is surely disappearing, provided the. 


‘same rate of revenue and expenses ob- 


tains to July 1, 18938. 
The extension of the merit system of 


eration in the department lately, to 
larger postoffices and the railway mail 
has begun. Much is expected from it. 

Referring to the lottery matter the 
Postmaster-General says that the dis- 
proportion of trials and convictions to 
the number of arrests and indictments 
is accounted for by the usual delays of 
the law and not by any lack of judg- 
ment on the part of the insrectors. He 


| refers to the action of certain express 


companies in carrying lottery mails, 
and says he shall report this question to 
the Attorney-General with a view to ob- 
taining a decision upon the constitu- 
tional. question involved: Since the 
prohibition of the Louisiana lottery 
from the mails, foreign lottery com- 
panies have sought to make capital out 
of the fact under the supposition that 
foreign mails would not be subjected to 
like surveillance with the domestic 
mails, and greatly increased their mail- 
ing of circulars, etc. .The department 


|.is now struggling with this problem and 
| the evil is decreasing. 


The Postmaster-General recounts the 
success of sea postoffices in quicken- 
ing the incoming of foreign mails re- 


ceived at New York, and recommends_ 
the employment of a postoffice steam 


tug for New York harbor. It is shown 


| by figures that nine-tenths of the causes 
| why letters go astray are due to the 
| carelessness of the public, and Wana- 


maker not only endeavors to show how 
the work of the Dead Letter Office may 
be reduced but recommends the estab- 
lishment of,a,branchin San Francisco 


| to save the time and expense of a trans- 


fer and retransfer across the continent. 


The Postmaster-General renews tne 


recommendation for a division. of the 
country into postal districts and adduces 


Many reasons why it would be bene- 


ficial. . 

_ Mr. Wanamaker recommends this year 
the adaptation of the telephone as well 
as the telegraph to the postal system, 
that itis not only the consti- 
tutional privilege but the duty of Con- 
gress to utilize all means of modern sci- 
ence for quickening the transmission of 
intelligence. Heargues at much length 
on this point and combats the arguments 
against it, giving the details of his 


struggle with the Western Union, etc. 


Wanamaker believes in the parcels. 


‘post, but does not recommend it at pres- 


ent. He urges the abolition of the per- 
sonal suretyships of postmasters, as 
they are too frequently under obliga- 
tions which damage the service. He 
proposes to extend the money-order sys- 
It appears that 
nearly 8000 miles of additiona] railway 
postoffice service has been established, 


1800 .-mil in Pacific Coast States, 


8500.in other Western States, 2400 
in Southern States and about 1000 in 
the Northwestern States, in reorganiz- 
ing old routes to meet the rapidly 
changing centers of business and pop- 
ulation. 

“Wanamaker describes the pneumatic 
tube system of Berlin and London, and 
strongly recommends its adoptio1 inthis 
country. He insists that it would pay, 
and records several attempts at begin- 


ning such service. 


Much space is devoted to the question 
of rural free delivery, which has been on 
trial in forty-six communities with sur- 
prisingly gratifying results, the increase 
of receipts from the service more than 
half supporting it. Numerous argu- 
ments are adduced to show why the ser- 
vice should be enlarged and recom- 


‘mendations are made for the passage of 


a bill providing free delivery in towns 
between 5000 and 
(10,000. The special delivery service 
in cities has increased this year one- 
third over the average of the last four 
years. 

Speaking of postal accommodations 
throughout the country, the Postmaster- 
Geueral says: 

The plan of putting up expensive public 
buildings in certain places and leaving 


other meritorious towns without any is_ 


not a good one. Investigations of the year 
adduce plenty of good reasons. why it 
would be a-‘useful,economical, and patriotic 
thing to build generally small public build- 
ings for postoffices. 

The Postmaster-General “argues 
strongly for the system of postal sav- 
ings, reiterating his plan of last year 
andadding toit. Bids under the Postal 
Aid Act are treated at length and, after 
speaking of the recent awards the re- 
port adds:. 


To accomplish the above schedule the 
Pacific Mail Company will have to spend 
from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 for new 
ships, and the line to Argentine Republic, 
if accepted, will require nearly $3,000.,- 
000 for three new ships. The fortnightly 
service to China displaces an English line 


which has already arranged to withdraw. 


~Ore pur 
chased last year. It is said: that the 
Vesuvius’s dynamite guns are unsatis-. 
factory, and it is recommended that 
she be turned into a torpedo cruiser. 
‘With a view to utilizing the. old single- 
turret monitors now in the James River, 
plans have been prepared for new tur- 
rets and modern 8.and 10-inch rifles 
for them. 


_A long account is given of the armor 
tests during the past year, and the re- 
sult is summed up as follows: | 


The results furnished by the nickel- 
Steel plate treated by the Harvey process, 
manufactured by the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany, were the most remarkable. Itis un- 
likely that two of the shots obtained more 
than three inches of penetrgtion. © The 
points of none of the projectiles reached 
the rear surface of the plates.” At the back 
of the plate opposite the two'impacts men- 
tioned above the effects were nil, there 
being no rupture of surface and no buige 
of greater heighth than perhaps one-quar- 
ter of an inch. The cracking on the 
softer side of the plate was unimport. 
ant. The: bureau considers. that two 
itmportant results have achieved : 
First, a better plate of American manufact- 
ure has been produced than tie department 
was able to purchase abroad ay@ar ago; sec- 
ond, it has developed a new principle in the 
manufacture of armor ofAmerican origin 
which there are good grounds for beHeving 
will furnish greater protettfon to the vital 
parts of vessels of war thanany other sys- 
tem hitherto emploved. ®iirther notable 
advantages haye been developed*by the 
above tests, the importancéof,whith to the 


United States at this juncture will Be ¢asily 


= 


< 


constable of Scotland. 

Paris, Dec. 3.—The condition of Dom 
Pedro, the deposed Emperor of Brazil, 
is improving, and his physicians believe 
all danger past. 


Russia’s Naval Strength, ” 
Sr. PeterspcurG, Dec. 8.—A census of 
vessels comprising the Russian navy 
shows that the naval forcés of the Czar 


"consist of a total of 192 vessels of all 


kinds. 


The French Tariff. 

Paris, Dec. 3.—The Senate tcday on 
motion of Rocke, Minister of Commerce, 
rejected the Tariff Committee's pro- 
posal to impose a tax of f3 on foreign 
sugars. 


Killed by an Explosion. 
‘Bertin, Dec. 3.—Five workmen were 
killed and a number injured, six of them 
itis thought fatally, by the explosion 
of eight kilns ina ‘briquette’? factory 
near Halle today. | 


- Austria Admits the American Hog. 
Vienna, *Dec. 3.—The fodrmal an- 
nouncement will be made tomorrow 
of the removal of the prohibition from 
American pork. 


» Advices from Fresno are to thé effect 
that. Fulton G. Berry, recently sta ata 
barbecue at that place by a Southern Pa- 


* | cific surveyor, is in a dangerous condition. | 


itis stated withsome credence that one-or. 
more of the very few American lines 
would have been obliged to go out 
of business but for the prospect of assist- 
ance from the Government, which now en- 
ables them to compete with other subsi- 
dized lines, who otherwise would have 
monopolized the trade for other countries. 
If contracts are completed with all com- 
panies whose bids seemin proper form the 
service will probably begin fromfthe 1st of 
March, and the sum necessary to be ap- 
propriated for the remainder of the fiscal 
year will not be more than $247,354, in 
addition tothe appropriation for sea and 
inland postage already put intothe esti- 
mates for this year. For the next fiscal 
year, from June 30 1892, toJune 30, 189; 
there will probably be needed $561,518, 
for which an appropriation will be neces- 
sary.. As the estimates for that year only 
include the amount ofseaand inland post- 
age the exact amount canuot be ascertained 
until the contracts are executed. It is es- 
timated that under this act there will be 
ships ofa total tonnage of 109,000 tons 
carrying the American flag in addition to 
tonnage under the flag but not under the 
act. Some of the old ships will give way 
to new and additional ships necessary for 
the increased speed required. The com- 
panies will be obliged to build fifteen ships 
immediately. 


The Postmaster-General recommends 
the abolition of box rents at the free 
delivery offices in small places, and on 
the one-cent postage question says: 

There is great nged of wider transporta- 
tion of packages by mail, but I do not urge 
it until greater and more needed improve- 
ments in the service are made. The one- 
cent postage, too, is not immediately to be 
undertaken, 


the lst of January, 1894, if desirable be- 
fore the service is. turther perfected. It 
will come easier if we let the reduction of 
the foreign rate wait a while, if we simplify 
the inland postage rates so that all post. 
ages may rightly collected, if we con- 
solidate the third and fourth-class matter 
and if we secure credit for the Government 
mails and other losing business Which the 
department, under the present law, is 
obliged to do. 
The Postmaster-General further shows 
how newspapers may be transported 
free from July 1, 1898, saying in part: 
If books alleged to be periodicals were 
Properly classified, and sample copies of 
newspapers, eXcept to an unreasonable 
| number, were classified as any other metf- 
_ Chandise, the increased revenue would more 
‘than equal the total amount now collected 
from publishers for the postage of news- 
papers. In other words, the department 
would suffer no loss by carrying newspapers 
to actual subscribers free, ifit received just — 
pay for serials and sample copies, , 
Mr. Wanamaker devotes much space 
‘to complaints of fourth-class postmas- 
ters, and refers to the agitation among 
them as due to the “thrifty interest of 
an attorney or an editor of a postal 
journal.’’ Until the importance of the 


‘fourth-class posjmaster is raised and 


additional work or direction or r , 
sibility entitles him, on ‘pan. 
ciples, to larger pay, any ‘‘movement”’ 
to relieve him can only fail. Mr, Wan- 
amaker says: 


The fourth-class postmaster is deserving 
of better compensationand better consid. 
eration than he receives, and the depart- 
mentis striving to aid him. The Post- 
master-General would give him a chance 
forincreased compensation by extending 
to him the management of the rural free 
delivery and more gradually the extension 
of the telegraph and telephone service into 


the country and the transfer of postal de. 
posits. 


Secretary Foster's Condition. + 

WasHINGTON, Dec. 8.—Secretary Fos- 
ter was able to sit up for several hours 
today, but is still tgo weak to leave his 
room. Surgeon Hamilton 
Marine Hospital, in charge of the case, 
says that the Secretary is out of danger, 
but insists that he be kept perfectly 
quiet, asa relapse might comé from 
any over exertion. If the patient 
keeps on improving the doctor may 


let him start South by the latter part of 
next week. 


Proctor About to Go Out. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—Secretary Proc- 


‘tor expects to sever his connection with 


the department tomorrow evening or 
Saturday. His resignation has been in | 
the President’s hands since November 
3 and will take place at the Secretary’s © 
pleasure. 
No Trouble With Indians. 
WASHINGTON, Dec, 3.—A telegram was 
received at the War Department today 
from Gen. Brooks saying that there has 
been no Indian disturbances as far as he 
is able to learn, and the coroner’s in- 


quest in the case of McDaniel showed 
that he was killed by white men. 


A Revenue Officer Investigated. ¢ 
WasHINeToN, Dec. 3.—Wilson, Acting 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has 
received the report of an agent who 
has investigated the charges of irregu- 
larities in-the office of Internal Revenue 
Collector Warmcastle of the Pittsburgh 
district, but refuses in the absence of 
the commissioner to say anything about 
it or take any action in the case. 


- Big Land Office Business. | 

‘Wasuineton, Dec. 8.—During four 
and a half days last week the General 
Land Office issued 4252 land patents. 
This is the highest record ever made by 
the office, There are now approved 
for patent 820 mineral entries in vari- 
ous parts of the West. and a force of 
clerks have been detailed to write these 
patents, so that within thirty days it is 
expected the whole number will be in 
the hands of the entrymen. 


A Postoffice Raised. 
Wasuincton, Dec. 3.—The postoffice 


Presidential class January. 1, 1892, 


Southern Pacific Trainmen’s Troubles. 

Houston (Tex.,) Dec. 83.—No agree- 
ment has yet been reached between the 
Southern Pacific andits trainmen, but 
Chief Conductor Clark says the pros- 
pect isgood for an amicable adjust- 
ment. 


Fanny Davenport Recovers, 
Kansas City, Dec. 8.—Fanny Daven- 
port has sufficiently recovered to be 
able to resume her professional duties. 


WAMINE AND NIHILISM. 


The Czar Urged to Give His Subjects 
a Constitution. 


Several Miners Succumb to the Deadly 
Choke-damp—Agitation of the 
Question of State and | 

Church in France, 


By Telegraph to The Times. é 

Lonpon, Dec. 3.—, By Cable and As-: 
sociated Press.] The Chronicle’s St. 
Petersburg correspondent says that the 
Czar has refused to receive a deputa- ° 
tion of noblemen desiring to present an 
address asking him to grant a constitu- 
tion to Russia. Many Nihilists are 
being arrested daily in Russia. 

St. Peterseure. Dec. 3.—A number of 
dealers in grain in the provinces of 
Riazin and Kazan mixed fine earth with 
their flour which added greatly to its 


“weight and then sold it to the poor in 


the provinces. This came to the ears 
of the authorities and resulted in an in- 
vestigation. All dealers found selling. 
the adulterated flour were sentenced to. 
a week’s imprisonment. 
Another class in trouble are specula-' 
tors in grain who seek to put fictitious 
values upon cereals. 
these have been arrested on a charge of 
buying rye inthe markets and imme- 
diately afterward raising tu price to 
would-be purchasers... 
Church and State Question in Fran 
Paris, Dec. 8.—The government is 
inclined not to oppose the preliminary 
steps taken by the radicals to bring 
about a separation of church and state, 
In the meantime it is not probable any 


pointment will be made to the vacant . 
shopric. 


Suffocated by Choke-damp, 
Lonpox, Dec. 3.—The Agercoat col- 
liery, at Manchester, became filled with . 
choke-damp today. The men becoming 
aware of the presence of the deadly 
gas, made a rush for the entrance but 
six were overpowered, four being suf- 
focated to death and two are lying in a 
critical condition. 


Unlucky Panama Canal Stockholders. — 

Paris, Dec. 3.—The report of the Pe- 
titions Commit:ee of the Senate insists | 
upon absolving the government from 
any sort of responsibility for the disas- © 
ter to Panama shareholders, but urges 
the Senate to show sympathy with the 
shareholders by inducing the Finance 
Minister to make unofficial efforts to as- 


but it can be made possible by 


sist any possible rehabilitation of the 
scheme. 
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, being the first man to desert Springer. 
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THAT COVETED GAVEL. 


ire-pulling Democratic Aspir- 
. ants at the Capital. 


Apparently in the Lead with 
Mills a Close Second. . 


pringer’s. Iowa Supporters May 
Abandon Him on the First Ballot. 


Men Hopeful of Getting Nearly All 
the [llinois Man’s Adherents— 
The Caucus to be Held 

. Tomorrow. 


y Telegraph to The Times. 

Wasuincton, Dec. 3.—|By the Asso-. 
jated Press.] The speakership con- 
st today shows increasing activity 
nd it is evident that a crisis is rapidly 
pproaching. Gossip is no longer 
irected so much to the relative claims 
pf the candidates as to speculation re- 
rarding the probable withdrawal of the 
weaker aspirants. At the various head- 
juarters of the candidates this morning’ 
twas conceded from present indica- 
ions that with every man remaining in | 
he field no nomination will be possi- 
ble on the first ballot. With four-fitths 
bf the Democratic Congressmen in the 
ity this morning indefinite claims are 
no longer possible, since nearly every 
Man is now quite free to express his 
preference for his favorite’ can- 
hidate. The relative positions of the 
various candidates at, present writing 
Beem about as follows: Crisp first, 
ills second, Springer third, McMillin 
fourth and Hatch fifth. 

Strenuous efforts were made today to 
effect the withdrawal of certain minor 
andidates by working disintegration 
n their forces. Only in the candidacy 
pf Springer have there been .any dis- 
quieting evidences of possibile disinte- 
gration. The lowa delegation, which 
p to this time has been unfaltering in 
ts allegiance to Springer, this morning 
met and again expressed its individual 
and collective preference for Springer, 
but decided that should events indicate 
that Crisp might be nominated on the 
first ballot, the vote of the entire dele- 
gation should be thrown to Mills before 
the conclusion of the first ballot, 
in order to prevent that result. Repre- 
sentative Hayes, spokesman of the dele- 
gation, said to an Associated Press re- 
porter: ‘‘We desire it understood that 
we are for Springer just as long asthere 
is possibly any hopeofhis election. We 
aré unanimous and will vote as a unit. 
Should it become evident between now 
and the date of the caucus that Crisp is 
likely to be nominated on the first ballot,- 
we willeven‘up on the initial ballot 
and cast our votes solidly for Mills to 
prevent such aresult. We will do ‘this. 
because we are convinced that the sen- 
timent of the great Northwest is for 
Mills as opposed to Crisp.”’ 

Other followers of Springer do not: 
seem to be at all alarmed at the con- 
clusions of the lowa delegation, as they 
say the contingency upon which their 
desertion is to be based will never 
arise. Springer’s adherents were en- 
couraged today by the decision of the 
entire Michigan delegation, with the: 
exception of Chipman, tosupport their 
candidate. This delegation will have 
a formal meeting tomorrow afternoon 
and will endeavor to act as a unit. 
Springer still claims 75 votes and is 
counting on the support of Holman of 
Indiana, but other candidates do no 
concede him over 85 or 40. | 

Friends of Mills are hopeful of trans- 
ferring nearly all the votes pledged to 
Springer to their candidate and on the 
belief of success in this endeavor they 
express confidence of victory, relying 
upon the impetus given to Mills 
by the announcement of a great acces- 
sion of votes from the West and Nortn- 
west to rally to their standard nearly 
all the doubtful votes and to cause 
breaks from other candidates of Repre- 
sentatives who wish to on the side 


of the winning candidate. The adhe- 
rents of the two leaders express di- 
rectly. antagonistic views as to the 


probabilities of Springer’s withdrawal 
being forced, and also of the result of 
such withdrawal. An a:dent supporter 
of Crisp said he did not see how it was 
possible to beat Crisp even if Springer 
were able and willing, neither of which 
is believed to be the case, to throw his 
entire strength to Mills. . It is evident. 
that neither leader is giving out his full. 
strength, and that in anticipation of 
the announcement of gains to Mills 
Crisp has some votes in reserve, which 
he has assurances he can count.,on if 
needed, while Mills is working for a 
sudden and large increase imhis vote. 

At Hatch’s headquarters this morning 
everything was quiet. 
It has been generally reported here 
that the caucus will be held at 2 p.m. 
Saturday. This hour seems to please 
all candidates excépt Mr. Mills, who 
wants the hour to be 7:30 Saturday. 
In case the candidates are unable to 
agree Mr. Holman of Indiana, chair- 
man of the caucus, will probably be 
asked for his decision. 
.. The three minor candidates are each 
as steadfast tonight as ever to remain 
in the field until the finish and the fol- 
lowers of each express the hope that 
they will be elected. -~ 

The statement of an Iowa delegate 
who has been for Springer that they, in 
order to prevent the election of Crisp, 
would desert Springer and vote for 
Mills caused Springer’s Indiana delega- 
tion, led by Congressman Shively, to 
hold a short caucus. At the conclusion 
ef the caucus Shively announced to the 
Iowa delegation that their desertion of 
Springer would be the signal for the 
Indiana men to vote solilly for Crisp, 
who is their second choice. The an-, 
nouncement was a thunder-clap to the 
Iowa delegation. 
__.During the afternoon Hays, the leader 


of the Iowa men, after a short confer-" 


ence with Mills said: ‘I am not pre- 
pared to take the responsibility of 


The present intentions are to remain 
with him tothe end unless a break is 
led by some of his other friends.”’ | 

is is interpreted to mean that 
Fithean, Forman, Newberry and Wike 
of Iliinois must first desert Springer 
in favor of Mills. ‘ 
_Astrenuous effort will be made to- 
morrow to unite the Alabama delegation 
on Crisp andthe Michigan delegation 
on Springer. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the complexion of the Wisconsin 
delegation and a good deal of mission- 
ary work is,being done in that direction. 


A Rock Salt Combine. . 

Cuicaco, Dec. 8.—Representatives of 
five rock salt mining concerns with 
mines in Kansas have| formed a combi- 
nation to control the market. 
daily output of the mines is 7000 tons. 
The combine will have a capital stock 
of $1,000.000, and will have head- 
quarters in this city. It is asserted 
that for the past six months business 
has been done at a loss’due to uc »recia- 
tion in prices caused by competition. 


The Graves Jury Com pieted. 
Denver, Dec. 3.—A jury was secured 
in the Graves case today and the trial 


| not longer receive grain reconsi 


The 


. RAILWAY MATTERS. 
The Alton Boycott—Not Enough Cars. to 
Move the Grain Crop. 
_ Curcaco, Dec. 38.—[By the Associated 
‘Press.| Although the boycott against 


-| the Chicago and Alton road is not form- 


ally declared off, it apparently cannot 
be consistently continued without also 
being directed at the Chicago, Burling- 


‘ton and Quincy. The latter road noti- 


fied the Board of Rulings thatit will im- 
mediately resume the payment of pas- 
senger commissions in the Eastern terri- 
tory. Itis asserted that all western 
lines ara following the example of the 
Burlington. | 

_ Every Eastern road, with the excep- 
tion of the Pennsylvania line, has noti- 
fied its western connections that owing 
to the accumulation of freight it can- 
ed at 
Chicago for Eastern points. e car 
situation has now become serious. The 


more of their equipments: east of Chi- 
cago and the Eastern connections are 
unable to provide cars cnough to make 
the necessary transfers. It is - pre- 
dicted that before the close of the 
month there will be a tremendous block- 
ade extending from the -Missouri River 
tothe seaboard. 

'. Advices from the Western wheat belt 
indicate that: farmers in many locali- 
ties have insufficient storage room. for 
grain and are unable to procure cars at 
any price for shipment of the surplus. 


Mexico Furnishing a Market. 
City or Mexrco, Dec. 3.—A bill grant- 
ing the President power.to decree. sus- 
pension of duties on cereals and all 
classes of animals coming from foreign 
countries, so as to meet the emergency 
caused by the loss of crops in various 
states, passed the Chamber of Deputies 
without a dissenting*vote and was at 
once sent to the Senate, where unques- 
tionably it will be pushed through with 
haste. The. passing ofthis bill will fur- 
nish to farmers of the West a good mar- 
ket fortheir 


A BOLD BURGLARY. 


A Shot Fired at Mr. Bradish at Very 
Close Range. 


Powder-burned, but Not Otherwise In. 
jured—An Exciting Experience— 
Gene Maxwell’s Residence 
Also ‘Visited. 


A. J. Bradish, who lives at No. 822 
West Fifteenth street, had an exper- 
ience with a burglar early yesterday 
morning that he will not, soon forget. 
Mr. Bradish was uptown Wednesday 
evening on business until about 10 
o’clock, when he took, a Grand avenue 
cable car for home, arriving at his resi- 
dence about twenty minutes later. 

On arriving at home Mr. Bradish un-. 
dressed and threw his clothes over a 
chair near the foot of the bed. In his 
trousers pocket Mr. Bradish had a lot 
of loose silver and $35 or $40 in gold, 
while in his vest pocket he _ had a fine 
gold watch valued at $100, none of 
which he removed from his pockets. 
He then turned up his lamp, which he 
placed onachair at the .ead of the 


when he feplaced the lamp on the 
bureau, and turning the light about half 
down went to sleep. | 
The next thing that Mr. Bradish 
knew was when he was awakened bya 
burning sensation in his throat, and on 
opening his eyes he sawa man tiptoe- 
ing out of the room with his trousers 
thrown over his arm, and grasping a 
revolverin his left hand. Just. as the 
burglar passed the bed Mr. Bradish 
leaped up and made a grab for him just 
as he was passing through the door. 
He missed him, however, by a few 
inches, when the burglar, disengaging 
his hand, fired backward at Bradish. 
He was so close that Bradish’s leg was 
badly powder burned. The burglar 


Bradish rushed through the door in pur- 
suit he stumbled over a store in the 
dining-room, aimost knock§ng it down. 
At this instant Bradish fell over a small 
chair that was in the way, and before 
he could gather himself up the burglar 
had escaped through the back door and 
made off. he | 

An examination showed that the bul- 
let intended for Bradish had imbedded 
itself in the door, and to this fact Mrs, 
Bradish owes her escape from injury. 
She and her little son werd sleeping in 
the adjoining room to the one occupied 
| by Bradish, the door of which was 


of the shot. . 

Mr. Bradish dressed as rapidly as 
possible and made a thorough search of 
the neighborhood, but no trace of the 
burglar could be found. Yesterday 
morning, however, the missing trousers 
were found some distance from the 
house, and returned. All the money 


was also taken, which makes Mr. Brad- 
_ish’s loss about $150. 

As is usual in such cases, Mr. Brad- 
ish’s revolver, or rather revolvers, was 
just where it could not be reached when 
wanted, Owing to some changes about 
the house he was not occupying the 
room where he usually sleeps, and his 
pistol was lying under the mattress of 
the bed where he had leftit. He also 
had another revolver which he had juss 
taken home that evening, but that wat 
in the bureau drawer and could not be 
reached. 

The burglar effected an entrance by 
removing the screen from the rear win- 
dow, and, on getting inside the house, 
opened the back door, to give him an ave- 
nue of escape. He then made his way 
tothe sleeping rooms, where he turned 
up the lamp to get a good light to work 
without any trouble had he not tried 
the chloroform. . 

The case has been reported to the po- 
lice, and itis thought that there is a 
chance of capturing the burglar, as the 
officers have aclew on which to work. 

GENE MAXWELL'S EXPERIENCE. 
, Deputy Revenue Collector Gene Max- 
| well had quite’an experience with a bur- 
glar at his residence, No. 1725 Los An- 
geles street, night before last. 

Mr. Maxwell was sleeping soundly 
when he was awakened by the vigorous 
screams of his servant girl, who sleeps 
in the back part of the house on the 
ground floor. Mr. Maxwell grabbed his 
trousers in one hand and his revolver in 
the other and started for the girl's 
room. Just as he reached the room he 
saw aman going head first from the 
window 

He took one shot at the fellow and 
then bolted out the back door just as he 
was escaping through the back gate. 


bed and read for half an hour or more, 


then started on a dead run, and just as. 


open, and they were directly in the line 


was gone and the vest with the watch ; 


will probably be commenced tomorrow. 


4 


He took another shot at the flying burg- 
lar, but missed him again, and before he 
could shoot a third time the fellow dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

Mr. Maxwell ran a few feet further, 
when he found a policeman and both | 


gave chase, but they could not get sight 


of the burglar and gave up the chase. 
The burglar forced the window to the 
girl’s room, but was discovered before 


The Contestant on the Witness 
Stand. 


0 


She Details Her Relations With the 
Late B. Cohn. 


She First Lived with Him as His 
Wife in 1872, 


And Maintained Marital Relations Up to 
the Time of His Death—The Lost 
Marriage Certificate—Other 
3 Witnesses. 


The “main feature of the”, trial 

of the Cohn contest, which was re- 

sumed before Judge Clark in Depart- 

ment Two yesterday, was the examina- 

tion of Delphina Varelas de Cohn, the 

contestant, who was upon the witness 

stand in her own behalf almost all day. 

She was precedéd by Francesca de 

Verdugo, J. F. Gilly, and Florence Ber- 

nal, each of whom testified to the effect 

that Cohn and Delphina lived together 

as man and wife, and were so regarded 
by their neighbors. 

The defense createda slight sensation 

by calling José Sepul veda, one of the 

contestant’s witnesses. He was ques- 

tioned as to an alleged conversation he 

had had with a hackman at the St. 

Elmo iu which*he (Sepulveda) boasted 

that he was to get $60 for testifying, 

but denied’ having had such a conversa- 

tion. Mr. Hatch, for the contestant, ° 
asked the witness if he had been 
promised any money for testifying or 
had received any money to testify. 

He replied that he had been promised 

nothing and had merely been paid $2 

as witness fees. 

The contestant then took the witness 
stand and testified in substance to the 
effect that her name is Mrs. Delphina 
Varelas de Cohan, and that she is the 
widow of the late B. Cohn. She had re- 
sided in Los Angeles all her life—39 
years. She lived. with B. Cohn before 
her marriage with him. They first 
lived together in 1872 on New High 
street. Mr. Cohn rented a house and 
furnished it. He told her to select the 
furniture and gave her $1000 to foot 
the bills. They lived therethree and 
one-half years. Thereresided with her 
in the house her mother and three 
brothers. Her first child was born in 
that house in February, 1873. He was 
named Bernard and B. Cohn was his 
father. The next child born was Ed- 
uardo. This was in 1874. He is now 
dead. B. Cohn washisfather. Shortly 
after Eduardo’s birth they moved into 
a house on the plaza. He visited her 
on New High street two or three times 
a week. Heslept there but a few times, 
and then they occupied the same apart- 
ments. She paid all the expenses and 
he furnished the means. : 
When the first child was born Mr. 
Cohn named him Bernard, saying he 
wanted him named after himself. Her 
mother took the child to the Church of 
Our Lady and it was baptized there. 
Neither Mr. Cohn nor herself attended 
the christening. The event was cele 
brated at their house with a supper. 
There were a number of guests; includ- 
ing Father Moran, the parish priest. - 

The house they lived inon the Plaza 
is now owned by her. They moved 
from the plaza in 1885. While they 
lived on the plaza the household con- 
‘sisted of her mother, her brothers, her 
sons and servants. Mr. Cohn slept and 
ate there about half the time. 


named Marcus. He died in 1879. B. 
Cohn was his father. The next son was 
named Miguel, and he was. born in 
1880. B. Cohn was his father. Ed- 
uardo died in 1877. 

In December, 1882, Rosalie was born. 
She is also'dead. B. Cohn was her 
father. She died while they were living 
on Sainsevain street. The next child 
-was born in April, 1885. They called 
him “Marcus, a name suggested by Mr. 
Cohn. Mr. Cohn was his father. They 
went to live on Sainsevain street in 
1885, and remained there fourteen 
months. Mr. Cohn as usual paid all the 
bills. She had no income of any kind 
during all these years, except that pro-., 
vided by Mr. Cohn. He gave all! her 
children names and they were baptised 
withthe name of Cohn. All of the bap- 
tisms took place in the Catholic Church. 
Her danghter Rosalie died in 1885 and 
she was buried in the Catholic cemetery 
beside the witness’ father. Theyhad a 
lot there and the several graves are be- 
comingly marked and cared for. The 
ot was purchased and paid for by. Mr. 
Cohn. 

The witness then passed to the mar- 
riage contract, and stated that she 
and Cohn had talked about marriage 
many times before the contract was 
drawuup. She did not know that Coun} 
was married when she first met him, 
but when she became enciente he told 
her that he was a married man. He 
said that it madeno difference, how- 
ever, as his wife was going to get a di- 
vorce. She did not do so. however, and 
‘after her death the witness again im-. 
portuned .Cohn to fulfill his promise, 
and finally he consented to marry her 
by contract. This was done because she 
being a Catholic andhe a Jew, they 
could not be married by a priest. 

The contract was signed in J. A. Do- 
mingo’s presence at 11 o’clock on the 
night of December’23, 1885. She sug- 
gested Domingo asa witness, as they 
had known him a long time. 

The witness then corroborated. the 
testimony of Mrs. Helmeth, Miss Hen- 
rietta Meyer and other witnesses as to 
various details, and was finally turned 
over to the defense for cross-examina- 
tion about 4:15 o'clock, but as court 
adjourned for theday shortly after- 
‘wards, very little progress was made, 
and it is probable that she will be ques- 
tioned at considerable length today. 


A. Holmes,merchandise 

and commission, No. 203 North Main 
street, Los Angeles. Handles all Cali- 
fornia products. Has active, reliable 
connections and correspondents in the 
principal Eastern markets, and has per- 
fected arrangements for shipping and 
handling on consignment oranges and 
other products for growers. Liberal 
advances made. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References, by permission, How- 
ell & Craig and City Bank, Los Angeles. 


California Fruit. 
Choice fruit lands with abundant water 
in Los Angeles county, #0 per acre; easy 
terms. Send for information to Chapel & 


The next child was born in 1877, and 


TO THE 


Twenty-One Dollars. 


Pays for a round trip ticket. including room 

and beard for one week (with the privilege 

of the second week for 816.50 addditional) at 
erica's grandest seaside resort. 

THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, 
Where the amount of personal comfort and 
enjoyment y the manacement, 
the well-provided tables and exquisite ser- 
vice ts equalled at no other hvtel in Califor- 
nia, if in the world. 

HUNTING, FISHING, BATHING, 

Game is plentiful. Barracuda and Span- 


hot or cold salt water also in the surf. 

At this delightful spot everything is brighy 
and full of sunshine happiness, and one 
never tires Mehpiahorrns | the beautiful expanse 
of ocean as it extends far away into the land 

mystery and romance. 

ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


Fro 

street car. fe and motor line charges. for 
. For 

particulars apply to 

. T. D. YEOMANS, Agent. 

138 S. SPRING ST. Los Angeles. 


THE SAN’ DIEGO UNION, 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 


Has opened a new 


Its office at 138 South 
a Spring St., between 

First and Second 


where advertise- 
ments and  sub- 
scriptions will be 

veeeived. It would 
respectfully state to business and professional 
nen, hotel managérs and others that the UNION 
is the only morning paper Or seven-day paper in 
san Diego. Its circulation is much larger 
han that of any other paperin the county. It 
_tas the best telegraphic service of any daily in 


Office. 


the state outside of 
San Francisco, its 
exclusive fran- 
chises including 
those of the West- 
ern Associated 
Press, the 


3 Largest 
irculation 
Guaranteed. 


j ‘Press and the Post- 
; al Telegraph or 
United Press Association. It is a welcome 
visitor to every home and counting room, and 
at every fireside it is looked upon as a valued 
iriend and an honest.adviser. No othercity and 
county on the Pacific coast are so thoroughly 
vovered by the circulation of one newspaper as 
this city and coun- 
ty is by the UNION. 
The columns of 
the paper show the 
| earnestness of its 
purpose, by the ex- 
pansive thorough- 
ness of its news 
gathering: meth- 
ods, its carefully 
written editorials and the exclusion from its 
columns of whatever isoffensive to pure thought, 
or thai might make it objeetionable for entering 
the lamily cirele. Most conclusive evidences 
these inat Ouly an intelligent and discri t- 
patronage is Une Kind rougt lor. 


HOTEL NADEAU. 


Reads 
It. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Strictly first-class: everything modern. 
Fire escapes, electric call bells, elevators, 
etc. 200 elegant rooms, suites with bath. 
Rates from #t per day thts 

COR. SPRING AND FIRST, Los Angeles. 


BEET-SUGAR FACTORY. 
Election of Officers of the Cahuenga Com- 
pany. 
The Board of Directors of the Ca- 


| huenga, Codperative Sugar Company 


| met yesterday afternoon and effected 
'an organization by the election of the 
following officers’ President, John 
| Wolfskill; vice-president, J. M. Coynecr; 
Secretary, F..J. Capitain; Executive 
Committee, Senator C. Cole, John Wolf- 
skill and F. J. Moll; treasurer, Farmers’ 


A general stockholders’ meeting of 
the organization will be held at Ham- 
mel & Denker’s ranch next Monday aft- 
ernoon'for the purpose of adopting by- 
laws. 

The last meeting of the citizens of 
Anaheim and Garden Grove for pro- 
moting the beet sugar factory was held 
Wednesday night at Kroeger’s hall. 
Garden Grove, when committees were 
appointed to canvas the neighborhood 
for subscriptions and to report at next 
Tuesday’s meeting. The committees 
are: ; 

_Anaheim—Henry Kroeger, Tim Car- 
rol, S. S. Federman, A. Rimpau and S. 
Littlefield. 

Fullerton and Placentia—Br F. Por- 
ter, Dr. Pfeninger and A. Pierotti. 

Garden Grove—T. J. Jones, H. A. 
Pierce, O. W. Bill, D. S. Mills and W. 
A. Beckett. 

Westminster—Col. Carlisle, S. J. 
Murdock, E. D. Barton, A. B. Benham 
and G. L. Wallace. bi 


Cheap Rates. 

On Sundays the Southern California 
Railway Company Santa Fé route will 
sell round-trip tickets from Los Angeles 
to all points at one fare for the round 
trip. Tickets to Riverside, Colton, San 


adena. 


Big Investment. 

Fruit lands, unimproved. with permanent 
waterin Los Angeles county, #0 per acre: 
easy terms. Send for information to Chapel 
& Vickrey, 110% s. Lroadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal 


Vickrey, 11044 S. Brbadway, Los Angeles,Cal. 


an 


he succeeded in getting away with any- 
thing. | 


m Baki 
Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Y 


New { 
York Associated \ 


and Merchants’ Bank. : 


Bernardino or Redlands are good going’ 
or returning either via Orange or Pas- | 


ne 


“THE CONTEST. | DAILY EXCURSIONS Sewing Machines | 


seven drawers, 


At Eastern Prices. 


five drawers, 817.50: 
Each machine guar- 
anteed for ten years. Call and examine our 
stock before you purchase. 


Smart’s Music Store, . 


Three drawers. #35: 


#27 S. SPRING ST.; 


for 

| Real Estate 
Farms 
Houses 
Lots 


| Call on or write to 

' Poindexter & List, 
| 127 W. Second st., 


LOS ANGELES. 


Cured without knife or pain. Written guar- 
Testimonials sent free. For posi- 

ve 
pute 
pouth Spring St. 


CANCER 


roof see many cures ot large undis- 
cancers in Los Angetes. ffice: 129 
S. R. CHAMLEY, M. D. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 5, 10 4. 


gant Bedroom Suits, Body Brussels, Tapes- 
try and Ingrain Carpets,etc. __ 


MATLOCK & REED, 


AUCTION! 


AT,OUR SALESROOM, - 
246 South Spring street, 


Household and: Kitchen Furniture, 6cle- | 


AUCTIONEERS. 


earst he Standard 


| 


Inserted without plates. Broken teeth 
and roots made useful by crowning 
them. Crowded teeth straightened by a 
rapid painless process. The 


FINEST WORK AT PRICES. THAT PLEASE! 


4 


DR. M. E. SPINKS, 
Park Piace, opp. Sixth-street Park, 
PIFPTH & HiLU STs. 


“PHX” 


EXTRACT BEEF 


Made from Prime Selected Beef, 
repared with the most scrupu- 
ous care; highly nutritious: de- 


liciousin flavor. Nothing like it 
for soups, Beef Tea, Hot uillon 


and gravies. 


OTHERS ARE NOT 


“The same” o “Just as good” 


3 MILES east of Los Angeles, 


Pomona! 


one Of the finest valleys in 
California; 5090 population; 
good water, soil, climate and 
society. For full particular 

write 

R. Ss. BASSEHTAT, 


Real Estate Agent, 
POMONA, CAL, | 


Atention Syndicates & Colonists 


DR. BR. T. BARBER 


Now offers for sale the Fast Side Ranch 
comprising 25.000 acres of valley land located 
—water. on 
telope Valley, Los Angeles county, Cal. 
jand ison three sides of the Jonn Brown 
ein? Co.'s and will be sold in tracts to suit 
from $10 to 225 per acre. The terms are lib 
eraland the title guaranteed. For maps. 
and particulars inquire of or address the 
vuaer, Dr. E. T. BARBER, East Side Ranch, 
ancaster P. Los Angeles county. Cal 


BANKS. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK 
Or Los ANGELEs, CAL 
Capital, paid up. $500,000 


Isaras W. HELLMAN.................. President 


€s 
HERMAN VW. HELLMAN..... ... Vice-President 
FLEISHMAN............Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 
W. H. Emeline Ch . J. B. Lanker- 
shim, C. E. Thom. C. Ducommun, H. W. Hell- 
man, L. C. Goodwin, A. Glassell, I. W. Hell- 


man. 

Exchange for sale on all the principal 
cities of the United States, Europe, China 
and Japan. 


IRST NATICNAL BANKE.. 
or Los ANGELEs, 
pital stock......... 


1 stock 
Surplus and pr “fit. . 20,00 


D. BIKNELL...... Vice-President 
. L. SHAFFER......Assistant Cashier. 
F.S Willi J. D. Bicknell, 
. F. Spence, am _ da. D. ne 
J Eliott, 


| W. itughes, sam Lewis. 


eastern portion of = 


T 


5 NerthSpring S 


Acknowledged by Everybody. 


_ The sales indicate it; the prices have popularized it 
and the patrons of the cloak department have piled up 
sales higher than ever before known. Our cloak depart- 
ment has been an enormous success this season; in a few 
days we will be able to show a large line of latest styles. 
Long capes for $8 and $10 each; all-wool and nice neat- 
fitting capes. We want ten more hands with sewing ma- 
chines to work on capes. We can't turn capes out as fast 
as we can sell them; there is a big trade on popular-priced 
capes. The toy department is being closed out to give 
room for the enlargement of the cloak department;toys 
are being sacrificed; 25 per cent discounts on all toys; all 
toys will be sold before Christmas; this will be the last. 
season for toys. Before the great holiday rush you had 
better make your selection now; make a deposit on anys 
thing in the toy line, it will be laid aside and you can pay 
the balance when you take the toys; one quarter off on all 
toys. 
the stock of one year ago; sales largely in excess. The 
trade of this house is growing as never before. Handker- 
chiefs are being sold at moderate profits. Boys’ clothing 
—what is left goes at one-half the marked price; a few 
boys’ overcoats upon the same basis; boys’ clothing is bes 
ing sold.to make room for big additions to the largest 
cloak room in the city. : 


BA NKS. 


PLEA AP hed 


Security Savings Bank---Capital, 200,000. 


oO. 148 South Main Street, Los Angeles, 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
ISAIAS W. HELLMAN......... President Nevada lank, San Francisco; President Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Bank, Los Angeles. 

Presicent Fourth National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Vice-President Farimners and Merchants’ Bank. Los Angeles 

| MAURICE 8. HELLMAN......... ..of Heliman, Waideck & .Co., wholesaie stationers, Los Angeles 

J. A. GRA of Graves, O' Meiveny & Shankland, attorneys, Los Angeles 

CASHIER; also Vice-President First National Bank, Monrov 


Five per cent Interest Paid on Deposits. 


: THE NOTICE OF THE PUBLIC IS CALLED 

To the fact that this bank has the largest paid-up capital and surplus combined of any 
savings bank in Southern California, and only loans money on approved real estate se- 
curity: that among its stockholders are some of the oldest and most responsible citizens of 
the community; that, under the State law, the private estates of its stockholders are pro- 
rata, Hable for the total indebtedness of the bank. These facts, with care exercised in mak- 
ing loans, insure a safe depository for saving accounts. School teachers, clerks, mechanics, 
employes in factories and shops, laborers, etc.. will find it convenient to make deposits in 
small amounts. CHILDREN’S SAVING DEPOSITS received in sums of 5 cents and up 


ward. Remittances may be sent by draft or Wells. Fargo & Co. 8 Express. 


Main Street Savings Bank and Trust Co., 


426 South Main Street; Los Angeles, Cal. 
OFFICERS: 
CHAS. FORMAN, Vice-Pres, 


. 


J. B. LANKERSHIM, Pres. FRANK W. DEVAN, Cashier. 


PAYS FIVE PKR CENT INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
RECEIVES DEPOSITS FROM £1.00 TO #000. 
CAPITAL = © $200,000.00. 


THERE ARE NO TAXES ON SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS. 
Five-cent Deposit Stamps tor sale at stores in different parts of the city and county. (In- 
corporated Oct. 28, 1889.) 


DIRECTORS: iy 
H. W. HELLMAN, CHAS. FORMAN, ABZ HAAS, 
J. J. SCHALLERT, 1. N. VANNUYsS, GEo. H. PIKE 


Money to loan on real estate. 


The German-American Savings Bank. 
114 S. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 3 
Capital Paid in Gold - ~ - - - 100,000.00 
Interest compounded quarterly to depositors at the rate of 5 per cent on term and 36 
er cent on ordinary deposits. : 
McDONALD President, M. N. AVERY. Secretary, 
L. LICHTENBERGER, CTOR NET. Treasurer, 
M. SHELDON, Vice-Presidents, SCHUMACHER, Asst. Secy. 
Onen Saturday evenings for denosits onlv. 


OUTHEKN CAcIrUKNIA NATIONAL 
BanK. 


J. Hy JONES, ~~ 


OS ANGELES SAVINGS BANK, 135 
NORTH MAIN 5ST... 
eeu rae NADEAU BLOCK, Cor. First and Spring sta, 


We: Secretary | ww. P. Vice-President 
Ww. Heilman, *John E. Plater. C. N. +000 cere 
Rovert S. Baker, J. B. Lankersaim, | » 
L. C. Goodwin. Surplus.and undivided profits..... 25,000 


Term deposits will be received in sums of : 
$100 and over. Ordinary deposits in sums of | p Remick. warn thee 
L 


$10 and over. .N. Breed, HLT. Newell, H. A. Barclay, 
lhMeuney to loan on first-class real estate. SilasFelmin, M. Hagan. Frank Rader, 


IIE NATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA. C ahyshel. 
Spring and Second sts., Los Angeles, Cai. 


HE UNIVERSITY BANK OF LOS AN- 
g 

Capital stock fully paid up..... $100,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Dr. W..L. Graves, E. F. C. Klokke, O. T. 
Johnson, W. Hadley; Dan McFarland, M. H, 


de 
D, O, MILTIMORE............- Vice-President 
GE Cashier 


Fred Eaton, John Wolfskill, Thos. 
O. H. CHURCHILL........... Vice-President, | M Wells. John McArthur, C Wags 
PERRY WILDMAB.... Cashier, General banking business and loans on 


A. HADLEY oeoeeoeseeesese Assistant Cashier. first-class real estate solicited. Buy and sell. 


first-class stocks, bonds and warrants. Par- 
ties wishing to invest in Srst-class securi-! 
ties on either long or short time, cam be ace 


Cor. broadway and Second 
Los ANG = 


Paid up #900.000. commodated. 

OS ANGELES NATIONAL BANK 
Hervey Lindley. J.C. Kays, E. W. Jones, G. UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 


OFFICERS: $US. 6000 9006 0066 5000 
H.C. WITMER. J. WELDON. 
1. FRANKENFIELD, J M. WITMEX. 
OS ANGELES COUNTY BANK, JoHN BRYSON, SB...... Vice-President. 
I $1,000. E. W. Cog........... Assistant Cashier. 
urplus 118.000. G. Cochran. Col. H. H. ar 


Perry M. Green, Warren Gillelen, 


JOHN E. PLATER, ROBT. S. BAKER, H. Sinsabaugh. 


President. Vice-President 
___._ GEO. H. STEWART. Cashier. Exchange for sale on all the principal 
DIRECTO RSs be Ss. Ba ker. Lieweilyn of the Unit ed > tates and Europe. 
Bixby,- L. T. Garnsey, Geo. H. Stewart, 
Jotham Bixby, Chas. Forman.John EB. Plater. HF CITY BAR. ‘ 
~ Yo. 131 SourH Sz, 


ITIZENS’. BANK OF LOS ANGELES, Canital stock. ... 
Cor. Thirdand Spring. . A. D. CHILDRESS, JOHN S. PARE. 

T. W. BROTHERTON.......... Vice-President | W. T. Childress, J.J. Shallert, 
Assistant Cashier John S. Park, Poindexter Dunn, 
“'DIRECTORS—T. S. C. Lowe, L. W. Blinn, E. E. Crandall, R. G. Lunt, 
Jabez Percival, C. F. Cronin, T. W. Brother: | A. D. Childress. 


ton. T. D. Stimson and Robert Hale. Gen- 
eral banking business. Bonds for sale and 
other first-class investments. 


General banking. Fire and burglar proof 
safe deposit boxes rented at from $8 to a 
per annum. 


Pipe! 
50,000 teet 4 inch. 
40,000 feet 6 inch. 
80,000 feet 8 inch, 


15,000 feet 10 inch, 
10,000 feet 12 inch. 


S553 
—FOR SALE BY— 


Mabury, S. H. Mott, mM 
M. McGarry. 


j 


J. D. Hooker 


& Co., Los Angeles, Cal 


Our handkerchief department is.showing ten times’ 


J.B. LANKERSHIM 
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NP. pf..70%—70\% 


44g. 


Shoulders 
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BUSINESS. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
OF THE TIMES, 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 8, 1801, 

There ie considerable encouragement for ’ 
California dried fruit men generally, as 
well as raisin-growers, in the following ex- 
tract from the Commercial Bulletin of New 
York, telegraphed today : 

‘There are, as farascan be learned, no 
California raisins in purely speculative 
hands in this city, and the best information 
‘on the subject is to the effect that the same 
remark willapply to Chicago. That whole- 
salers have, through the inducement of 
moderate prices, been able to distribute 
more California raisins this season than 
ever before ina corresponding number of 
weeks, is susceptible of proof, and that con- 
sumptions have been stimulated greatly is 
no secret. As a matter of tact, California 
sacked raisins have fought their way into 
the interior markets where they were 
scarceiy known prior to this season, and all 
signs are very much at fault ifthe cheap- 
ness of the gands has not been of great 
force in belping along the movement. Not 
only that, but the satisfactory quality has 
put the fruit far ahead of imported stock. 
and as long as the quality is kept up to this 
year’s standard Californians will doubt- 
jess be able to market a larger crop next 
season, and possibiv at a better average of 
prices than those now ruling.” | 

Hav is becoming somewhat scarce, and 
the market is firmer and higher witha 
prospectof further advance unless rain 
comes soon in quantity sufficientto start 
vegetation. 

There were no features in thelocal mar- 
kets today, qaetations being generally un- 
changed. 


* Money, Stocks and Bonds. 

New YorK, Dec. 3.—MongEY—On call, 
easy ; closing offered at 2 percent. 

PRIME MERCANTILE PAPER—5@6%. 

STERLING EXCHANGE — Steady; 
bills, 4.81; demand, 4.84. 

NEw YORK, Dec. 3.—The stock market 
wasdull. The grangers resumed their old 
prominence, Burlington benz the only 
stock finally scoring a material gain. The 
close was dull and firm at prices small frac- 
tions better than the opening. ; 

Government bonds were steady. 


60-day 


New York Stocks and Bonds. 
[In the quotations below, where two sets 
of figures appear, thus: ‘Central Pacific, 
Ji—34t,"’ the first figures refer to the 


‘noon quotations, and the last to the closing 
quotatious. ] 


NEw YORK, Dec. 3. 
Atchison.434%—43%% 


Am. Cot. Oil.... 29 Or. Bi 
Am. Express..116%4% £Pac. 6's.......108% 
es P. Mail. ..3844—3734 
Can. South. .. 61% . Pull. Pal,..... 76% | 
Cen. Pac...31—31', Reading ...... 38%% 
CB&Q...103—103', R.G. W....... 4154 
Del. & Lack...137'; R.G. W pref... 72% 
D.& R.G...... 164 R.G.W firsts; 78% 
D.&B.G. pf.. 44% Rockl..... 85-8454 
Erie ..... iss WOM 7654 
Kan. & Tex.... 16% 


St. P&O..374,—3634 


Lake Shore...125% | Terminal...... 


Louis: & Nash. 785,  Tex.Pac........ 11% 
58% U.S. EXp..... 
N. Pac...25%%—25 U.S. 4*sreg...1164% 


U.S. 4’scoup..117\4 
U.S. 2's reg...100% 
W. Fargo.....140 

Lead Trust.... 16 


N.W...117%—118%,% 
N.W. pref.....139% 
North Am..... 17 


Or. Imp..:.... 21% 
New York Mining Stocks. 

New YORK, Dec. 3. 
135 Horn Silver. 3 95 
Best & Bel... 2 00 Iron Silver, 1 35 
Crown Pt.... 1 00 Mexican .... 2 00 
Con.Cal.& Va 4 15 Savage,..... 1 30 
Deadwood... 1 85 Sierra Ney., 
Fureka Con. 2 00 


Hale & Nor.. 1 20 

Homestake..10 50 

Chollar...... 1 26, 
San Francisco Mining Stocks. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 3. 


Union Con,. 


21 
Standard,,.. 10 
17 
Yellow Jack 1 2 


Belcher...... 1-50 15 
Best & Bel 1 80 Peerless.... 10 
105 Potosi ...... 40 
Crocker ..... 05 Ophir ...... 55 
Con. Vir. .... 85 Savage..... 1 20 
Confidence... 2 00 Sierra_Ney. 1 90 
Gould & Cur, 1 10 Union Con. 1 60 
Hale & Nor... 1 15 Yellow Jack 1 15 
Locomotive an 05 


Bar Silver. 
SAN FrRANciscO, Dec. 3.—BAR SILVER— 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


Dec. 3.—MEXICAN DOL- 

NEW YORK. Dec. 3.—BAR SILVER—95%% 
per ounce. 

Lonpon, Dec. 3.—BAr SILVER—435¢d per 
ounce, 
Boston Stocks. 

Bosron, Dec. 3.—Closing—Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fé, 435%,; Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, 10314; Mexican Central com- 
mon, 21‘; San Diego, 16; Bell» Tele- 
phone, 196... 


o 


‘GENERAL EASTERN MARKETS. 


Grain, 

CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—Wheat was quiet and 
Stronger. The opening was about the same 
as yesterday's closing to a shade above. 
The market then advanced yc, receded ‘yc, 
advanced 7c, ruled strong, ana the closing 
Was about 7,@lc higher than yesterday. 
The receipts were 1,412,000 bushels; 
shipments, 912,000 bushels. 

Closing quotations: WHEAT—Was quoted 
firm; cash, 9034@90%7,; January, 92%; 
May, 975,. 


~CoRN—Quoted firm; cash, 4734: May, 
OatTs—Quoted firm; cash, 3174; 


May, 
327,433. 
RYE—Quoted steady, 8814. 

BARLEY—Quiet at 59@60. 

FLAX SEED—Quilet; 95',@96. | 

LIVERPOOL, Dec. 3.—WHEAT—Demand 
poor; No. 2 red winter, 8s 5d, dull; No. 2 
red spring, $s 5d, dull. 

CorN—Demand poor for spot and fair for 
futures; spot, 6s 1d, dull: December, 5s 
104d, easy; January, 5s 3d, steady; Feb- 
ruary, 5s 39d, steady. 

Pork. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—MkEssS PoRK — Firm; 

cash, 8.50; January, 11.07. | 
Lard 


CHIcAGO, Dec. 3. —Larp— Quoted firm: 
Cash, 0.97},G6.30; new January, 6.10. 

Dry Salted Meats, 

CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—DRY SALTED oy 

quoted, 4.1244@4.25; short 
clear, 5.70@5.75; short ribs, 5.35@5.60. 
Whisky. 

Dec. 3 — WHISKY— Quoted, 


Petroleum. 


YORK, Dec. 3:—PETROLBUM—Closed, 


New York Markets. 


& 


lines. | Potatoes are a little firmer.’ Re- 
ceipts have fallen off materially. 

The market for dairy produce is un. 
changed. Butter of all grades is dull. 
Choice eggs are active. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 3.—WHEAT—Was 
quiet; Duyer, season, 1.88',; buyer, year, 
1.80%5. 
BARLEY—Weak; buyer, season, 1.177%. 
CORN—1.45. 
Fruita. 

HUCKLEBERRIES—10@12c per pound. 

CRAB APPLES 

GRAPES—40@60c for Muscat; 40@65c 
for black; 15@35¢ for Sweetwater; 40@ 
75c for Tokay; 50¢@705c for Cornichon; 40 
@50c for Verdells. Wine grapes, 10.00@ 
14.00 per. ton. 

PERSiIMMONS—1,25@1.50 per large box; 
50@1.00 per small, box. 

QUINCES—40@60c per box. _. 

POMEGRANATES— 1.25@1.50 per box. 

PLUMS—25@50c per box, 

PEARS—501~1.00 per box, 

RASPBERRIES—15.00@18.00 per chest. 

GREEN PEARS—3S5@75c per box for com- 
mon. 
STRAWBERRLES—10.00@13.00 per chest 
for Sharpless, 

LIMES-——-Mexican, 3.00@4.00 per box; 
California, 90@1.00 per small box. 

LEMONS—Sictly, 7.00@8.00; California, 
2.00@4.50 for common to choice. 

ORANGES—California, 1.50 per box; Jap- 
anese, 1.00@1.25 per box; Mexican, 2.00@ 
‘2.50 per case; Florida, 5.00 per box. 

BANANAS—1.00@2.50 per bunch. 

PINEAPPLES—4.00@5.00 per dozen. 

Cod, 8.50@9.50 per 
bbl; Cultivated Pacific, 9.00@10.00 per 
bbl. | 

Dried Fruit. | 

APRICOTS—Bleached, 5@6\c per pound; 
sun-dried, 2@4. ‘ 

APPLES—Evaporated in boxes, 6@6%c; 
sliced, 3@3%c; quartered, 244.@3c. 

PEARS—7@S8c for evaporated; 3@5c for 
sliced, and 2%@3 for quartered. 

Figs—4@4 4c for pressed and 3@3%4 for 
unpressed. 

PRUNES—4'4@7c per pound; German, 4 


5c. 

PLUumMs—Pitted, 4%@5c; unpitted, 2@3c. 

PEACHES — Bleached. 4@5%c; pecled, 
evaporated, 11@13c; sun-dried, 2@3\c; 
bleached, 3@5 

NECTARINES—4@5c for white, 
4c for red, 

Raisins—Layers, fancy, 1.40@1.50 per 
box; good to choice, 1.25@1.37'; fair, 
1.00@1.20, with the usual advance for 
fractional boxes; Muscatels, $0@1.10 per 
box. and 3@4c per pound tor sacks. 

GRAPES—254@2%4c per pound. 


and 3@ 


Vegetables. 
PoTaTors—Garnet Chiles, 50@60c; Early 
Rose, 30@40c; Peerless, 40@50c; Bur- 


banks, 35@45c for River, and 8#c@1.00 
for Salinas; Sweet, 95c@1.25 per cental. 
. Beans—Lima, 3@4c per pound. 
GREEN OKRA—75@1.00 per box. 
MUSHROOMS—15@"20c. 
CucuMBERS—25@40c per box. 
RAUBARB—40@60c per box. 
ASPARAGUS-—50@1.25 per box. 
GREEN CORN—50@7 5c per box. , 
GREEN PEPPERS—35@65c per box for 
Chile; 50@75c for Bell. 
GREEN PEAS—1.00@1.25 per sack. 
EGG PLANT—50@7 5c per box, 
TOMATOES—35@50c per box. 
TURNIPS—50@7 5c per cental. 
BretTs—1.00 per sack. 
SquasH—Summer, 75@85c per box for 
Bay: Marrowfat, 8.00@10.00 per cental. 
CARRoTs—Feed, 35@40c per cental. 
PARSNIPS—1.25 per cental. 
CABBAGE—50@60c. 
CAULIFLOWER—7 dc dozen. 
GARLIC—3@3 for California. 
DRY PEPPERS—12@14¢c, 
OKRA—15ic per pound, 


LOS ANGELES WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Provisions. 

Hams—Rex, 12\%c; Lily. 12\c. 

BAacon—Rex, 12\%c; Lily, 12\%c;- heavy, 
8@01c; medium, 10@11c. 

DRIED Hams—1014@12\c._ 

SALT PoRK—9@10c. 

LARD—Refined, 3s, 84%c: 5s, 834c; 10s, 
8i4c; 50s, 734c; special brand, Pure Leaf, 
higher all round. 

Dairy Products. 

BurTrer—Fancy roll. 674%@70c; choice, 
62\%,@65c; fair, 52%@55c; eastern, 30@ 
3dc per pound. 

CHEESE — Eastern, 14@15c; 
large, 14@15c; small, 
found hand, 16Q@18c. 

Poultry and Eggs. 

Pou.tTRY—Hens, 4.75@5.00; young roost- 
ers, 4.50@5.00; old rovsters, 4.50; broil- 
ers, 3.50@4.00; ducks, 5.00@6.00; geese, 
90c@1.25: turkeys, 15@16c. 

Eoos—Fresh, ranch, 34@36c; eastern, 
26c. 


California, 
16@li7c; three- 


Honey and Beeswax, 
new, 14@1c. 

BEESW AX—22@26c. 

Produce. 

fancy, Bur- 
banks, 65c@1.25; sweet potatoes, 
1.00. 

BEANS—Pink, 2.25@2.72; 
8.00: Mavy, small, 
8.50@4.00. | 

ONIONS—80@95¢. 

FRESH VEGETABLES—Cabbages, per 100 
lbs., 90c0@1.00; tomatoes, 50@7 ic. 

Fruits and Nuts. . 

DriED Frvuirs—Apricots, bleached, 6@8c; 
sun dried, 4@5c: peaches, evaporated, un- 

eled, 5@7c; peeled, 10@12%c; prunes, 
in sacks, 5@7c;: apples, evaporated, 
9@10c; tigs, California. 4@6c. 

GREEN Frurrs—Apples, local, 1.25@1.75 


Limas, 2.50@ 
2.50@3.00; Garvancos, 


10.00@10.50. 


Cirrus Frvirs—Lemons, cured, 2.50@ 
3.50 per box; uncured, 1.25@1.75. ’ 
+ Raistns—London Layers, 1.50@2.00; 


loose Muscatel, 1.00@1.25; Sultana seed- 
less, 1.50@1.75 per box. 

Nuts—Walnuts, Los Nietos, 7@9c; Los 
Angeles, 6@8c; almonds, soft shell, 15@ 


Hay and Straw. 

Hay—Oats No. 1, 13.00@14.00; wheat 
No. 1, 13.00@14.00; barley No. 1, 13.00@ 
14.00; alfalfa No. 1, 12.00@14.00; No 2 
grades $1 lower all arqund, 

STrRaw—Barley, per ton, 6.00; wheat 
5.00. 

Mill Prodacts. 

MILL FEED—Bran, per ton, 24.00; shorts, 
26.00: cracked corn, per ceutal, 1.20; 
rolled barley, 1.45; mixed feed, 1.20; feed 
meal, 1.25. 

FLoun—Los Angeles XXXX, 5.20 per 
bbl.; Capitol Mills, 5.20; Crown, 6.00; 
Sperry’s, 6.00; Victor, 6.00; Superfine, 
3.75. 

GRAIN—Oats No. 1, 1.50; corn,,1.15 for 
large yellow; 1.15 for small yellow; wheat 
No. 1, .90 per cental; wheat No. 2, 1.70; 
barley, 11. 15. 


REAL-ESTATE TRANSFERS. 


TODAY'S COMPLETE LIST, 

[Figures in parentheses, unless otherwise 
stated, give yolume and page of Miscella- 
neous Records containing recorded nae 

H B Westman to JC Keves, lots 8.9 an 


amber, comb, 


75eQ 


per bbl.; eastern, 4.50@5.50; cranberries, 


1éc; paper shell, 19@21c; hard shell, 8@ 
10c. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 3. 3 


| W% of NW‘ sec1,T15,R 15 


San Diego. 


T C Naramore to Mrs Nina Ford, lot 18 
block 2 West Los Angeles (29-19,) $500. 

Tomasa Talamantesde Farias to José 
Maria Farias, 7 acres in Rancho la Ballona, 
$400. 

Mamie Brown to Mary Brown, widow, 
lots & aud 9 Orchard tract (5-5.) $2. 

Mary C M McKelvey to George A March, 
lots 7,816, 17, block C Sherman tract 
(11-100,) $1. 

Laura I Matlock to George A March, land 
last above.$1. . 

Louis Saalfield to J OC Stuart, 3 acres 
Rancho Safita Gertrudes and water, $600. 

C C Huntet ux to Francis M Dimmick, 
lots 1 and 16 Hunt's subdivision sec 12, T 
38 R, 15 W(36-36,) $5. 

George WForeman to C C Hunt, lots 1250 
to 1254. Chicago Park, South Monrovia 
(30-100,) $5. 

C G Harrison et al to A Depee. lots 1 to 7, 
block G, the Palms (21-43,) £5000. 

F D Joy to Sarah McCormick, lots 8 and 
15. block 1, Crabb’s subdivision, Pomona, 
$225. 

C F Harper et ux to Lewis A Groff, N\% 
lot 7, Reed's subdivision, sec 1,T 2S, R14 
W, SBM (5-359,) $1000. 

Los Angeles and Vernon Street oe ae 
to August Klutz, lot 24, block 24, block K, 
Central Park tract (21-1,) $212.50. 

Gibson, Sheriff, to H K Wigchester E% ot 


W*% sec 12, T 3.8 RFS W. SB M, 
$6566.45. ‘ 
Percy R Wilson and Robert N Bullato S 


P Mulford, *g lot 10, block 3, Beaudry 
tract No. 2, $1. 

Centinela Inglewood Land Company to 
Alexander A Suberger et al. lot 17, Dabney 


and Johnsons’ subdivision, sec 32,T2,S R] 


14 W, SBM, $500, 

Samuel H Weller et ux to Mrs M Isabella 
Nichols, lot 18, block D, Soto street tract 
(31-35,) $3200. 

CS Taylor to William J Buckingham, 
blocks X W, and part of U, Minneapolis 
townsite (26-05,) $1. ‘ 

P C Tonner to Lugarda A de Palomares, 
lands in Pomona concerning which there 
has been much dispute recently, ¢5. 

O W Childs and John G Downey to John 
B Mills, lot 19, block 4; lots 7, 8, 10, 13 to 
21, block 3; lots .7 to 9, block 4; lot 18, 
block 11; lots 1, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 9, block 12; 
lots 2.3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and 10, block 13; lots 1 
to 4, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 18, block 14, Pi- 
oneer Building Lot Association tract (3-70,) 


G E Harpham to Alice J McGinnis, N 150 
feet of lots 3 and 4; Hays’ addition Sunset 
tract (11-85,) gift. 

J A Sherman to MG andG B Vanderleek, 
undivided %4 brick building on E side 
Broadway, 40 feet S ol Second street, 
$150, 

William J Buckingham toC S Taylor, 20 
fee. for road, west side land of Bucking- 
ham, $1, 

>au vosé Ranch Company toR M Teague, 
agreément to convey 17 acres sec 10, T 13, 
R 9 W., $2720. 

John A Woy to Flora A Sanborne, lot 23, 
Banbury’s subdivision to Pomona, (3-90) 
and water, $400. 

A Depee to Mrs Laurinda J Depee, lots 3 
to 7, block G, The Palms, (21-43,) subject 
to mortgage $3000. 32090. 

In the estate of geo K Nichols, order 
confirming report assigning to Theron 
Nichols lot 27,S Killen’s subdivision to 
Pasadena. 

Charles B Bullock to F M Sanderson, 20 
acres in rancho Santa Gertrudes and water, 

2500. 

James R Riggins et ux to Mrs. EA Foote, 


lots 4 to 15, block A, Riggins’s subdivision 


(36-22,) $500. 

Viola G Fawcett and husband to Esther A 
Foote, lot 19, Michener & Curtis subdivision 
(24-35,) $300, 

Earl B Millar et ux to Miss May J Warner, 
lot 18, Millar’s subdivision Garey tract 
(6-77 

A J Olds et ux to L DRutan. NW%4 lot 4, 


block G, Phillips's addition, Pomona (5-6,) 


$1750 
Rosedale Cemetery Association to J F 
Burns and G B Crowley, lot 149, block J, 
Rosedale Cemetery (6-31,) $300. 
Charles A Tullisetnx to J H Levering, 
W, SBM, 
$500. 


SPRRCo to J H Levering, land last 
named. $369.35. 
J H Levering to James G Ogilvie, land 
last above named, $10,000. 
SUMMARY. 
$94,770,30 


SHIPPING NEWS. 


SANPEDRO, Dec. 3, 1891. 
The following were the arrivals and de- 
partures for the past fwenty-four hours: 
Arrivals—December 3, steamer Coos Bay, 
Leland, from Newport and way, passen- 
gers and merchandise for S. P. Co. 
res—December 3, steamer Coos 
Bay, Ue:and, for San Fraucisco and way, 


“passengers and merchandise for P, C. S. 


S. Co. 

Due to Arrive—December 3, steamer Po. 
mona, Alexander, from San Francisco and 
Way, passengers and merchandise forS. P. 
Co. . December 6, steamer Eureka, Smith, 
from San Franeisco and way, passengers 
and merchandise forS. P.Co. December 6, 
steamer Pomona, Alexander, from San 
Diege and Newport, passengers and mer- 
chandise for.S. P. Co. 

Due to Sail—December 4, steamer Po- 
mona, Alexander, for Newport and San 
Diego, passengers for P.C. S. S. Co. 
December 6, steamer Eureka, Smith, 
for Newport, passengersaand merchandise 
for F, 0. 3.  S. December 6, steamer 
Pomona, Alexander, for San Francisco and 
way. 


TIDES. 
December 4, high water 10:08 a.m.,—— 
p-mn.: low water, 3:59 a.m., 5:35 p.m. 


The Cathedral Burglar. 

The Cathedral burglar is still at the 
City Prison, where he will probably re- 
main until his attorneys arrive from 
He is taking matters very 

cooly, and does not seem to be at all 
worried over his situation. Chief Glass 
received a telegram from San Diego 
late Wednesday night saying that the 
man was known in that city as Alex Mc- 
Donald, and that he is a professional 
crook, having served-aterm inthe Jo- 
liet, Ill., penitentiary, for safe-crack- 
ing. The officers yesterday were un- 
able to verify this report, but it will be 
investigated, and if itis correct will go 
along ways in evidence against the 
prisoner. ; 

McDonald has so far refused to say a 
word that will throw the slightest light 
on his antecedents, He is verv polite. 
talks very nicely on general topics, but 
when anything bearing on the robbery 
is touched upon he shuts up like a clam. 
He knows how to keep his own counsel, 
and the officers think that he has had 
experience before. 


The largest ranch lyingin the west 
end of the valley is the well-known La 
Liebre rancho, belonging to Gen. E. F. 


NEw YORK, Dec. 3.—CorreE—Options 
closed firm. 10 points up to 10 points 
down. Sales». 
12.15@12.25; January, 
Spot Rio steady: No. 7, 1334. 

Sucak—Raw, quict, firm. 
quiet, steady. 

Hops—Firm. 

CorpPER—Firm: Lake, December. 11.10. 

LEAD—Steady : Domestic, 4.25. 

TiIN—Firmer; Straits. 19.90, 

Live Stock. 

CHICAGO. Dec. 3.—CarrLe—The receipts 
were 14,000; the market was fairly active 
and steady to weaker; prime natives. 5.90 
@6.00: good to choice, 4.25@4,85: others, 
2,36@3.85; Texans, 2.45@3.00; Stockers, 
2:20G@2.90. 

Hovus—The receipts were 61,000: the 
market wassiow to lower; rough and com- 
mon, 3.30@3.50: packers and mixed,3.60@ 
3.65: prime heavy and butchers’ weights, 
3.70@3.75: light, 3.20@3.40. 

SHEEP—The receipts were 7000: the mar- 
ket was steady to weaker; native ewes, 
2.50@4.25; mixed, 4.25@4.50: 
4.75@5.25; Texans, 4.75; westerns, 4.00 
@i.85. 


-11.65@11.70. 
Refined, 


SAN FRANCISCO MARKETS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 3.—[Special to THE 
Times.| The produce markets are quiet. 
Barley is dull. Prices of feed descriptions 
are weak and lower. Oats are quiet. Corn 
is firm, with better demand for choice 
grades. 

The market for fresh fruit is quiet and 
prices are steady. Very little variety is ot- 
fering. 
due vegetable market is dull in nearly all 


18,500 bags; December,”|$7500. 


wetbers, | 


10, biock B, Ambrose, Brown, Haley & Mes- 
senger subdivision, Pomona (14-30,) 


C Newman to W W Soper and OJ New- 
man, 15 acres, beginning at SE corner 
NE section 7, T1 S, R10 W, SBM, $2000. 

T D Leslie to Robert Hughes, lots 1, 2, 21 
and 22, block 2, 
mona, $1000. 

S PCushman etux to Hattie L Wells, un- 
divided 44 SW'4q section 2, T8 N, R16 W, 
SBM, $500. ¥ 

.CH Toll to Gharles Benit, lots 13, 14 and 
15, block 43, Electric Railway Homestead 
Association tract, to correct dee?™ : 
Loring W French to Annie E French, his 
wife, E ‘4 lot 6. block 4, Ord’s survey, $1. 
- In-re estate Hiram Judson, decree distrib- 
uting to Azubah Judson $146.33 money and 
lots 1 to 50 inclusive, block 1, and lots 11 
to 19, block 2. San Gabriel (16-33,) and 
y Water; alsoNW-\ of SE 4 of NW % sec 


13. 14 and 15, repiat San Dimas (37-31,) 
and water. 


| tributing to Charlotte Pitman land in Co- 
limatrack Rancho’ Santa Gertrudes and 
personal property. 

Matilda J Sheppard to Edwin Pendleton, 
oti7 block 2, Le Mar’s subdivision Po- 
mona, $1. 

F W Ricke administrator of estate of 
William Sheppard, to Edwin Pendieton, 
land as last above, $650. 

Margaret H Parker to James E Parker, 
lots 8 9and 10, Parker & Farris’ subdi- 
vision of Pasadena, $1000. 

William W Doolittle et ux to Charles E 
Brooks, S$ 15 feet lot 4 Doolittle’s subdi- 
_ vision Pasadena (11-19,) $225. 

Henry G.over to Ella Buckminster, lot 16 
Allen tract Pasadena (11-20,) ahh 


Crabb’s subdivision, Po- 


9.T 15. R 9 W, SBM and water; also blocks ° 


In re estate Elias W Pitman, decree dis- | 


| 


Beate, and is one of the four ranches 
comprising his vast estate here of 
000 acres. On the Leiber ranch he has 
now aboyt 3000 head of cattle, being 
about one-fifth of the numberon the 
north side of the range.—[Antelope 
Valley Times. 
™ Great Opening. 

Fruit lands, unimproved, with abundant 
water in Los Angeles county, $0 per acre; 
easy terms. Send for information to Chapel 
& Vickery, 110% S. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


C. S. GOVERNMENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
LAA AMAA 
ROPOSALS FOR MILITARY SUPPLIES, 
at Fort Marcy, N. M.—Headquarters De- 
artment of Arizona, Office of the Chief 

uartermaster, Los Angeles, Cal., Decem- 
ber 4, 1891—Seal 
at this office until NH o'clock a.m., on Satur 
day, December 19, 1*91, at which time and 
place they wil be opened in the presence of 
attending bidder for the furnishing and 
delivery at Fort Marcy, News Mexico, durin 
the remainder of the current fiscal year, o 
wood, charcoal, corn, oats, bran, Bay and 
straw required. Preference given ar- 
ticles of ‘domestic production and manu- 
tacture, ponditians o price and quaiity be- 
ing equal, and such preference given to ar- 
ticles of American production and manu- 
facture produced on the Pacitic Coast to the 
extent of the consumption required by the 
public service there. Proposals for either 
ciass of the supplies mentioneu or for quan- 
tities less than tne whole required, or for 
delivery of the op se at points other than 
above named wil entertained. spe: ifi- 
cations, general instructiozs to bidders and 
b.ank forms of proposal will be turnished 
on application to this offic’, or to the quar- 
termaster’s age:it at Fort Marcy, N. 
G. C. Major and Quartermaster, U. 8S. 
Army, Chiei Quartermaster, 


of 270,=+ 


proposais wi.l be received | 


“CONSULTATION AND 


the famous Hot Springs of Arkan<as 


and the afflicted, in-ali-parts of the country, 


cessfully treatel by mail. A 
Oftice hours from @a.m.to8p.m. Sundays 
communications to Lock Box No 1594, or call 


No. | 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


Private, chronic and nervous diseases 


PRESCRIPTION FREE. 


Private diseases wil! b> treated by our specialist, who has had years of experience at 


The treatment of the Berlin Medical Institute is the safest, best and surest known to 
modern medicine. -We use no patent nostrums. 
Staff surgeon and carefully compounded in our laborator 


Every prescription is written by our 
by expert chemists. Patients 


are cordially invited to write us orcall at our 


oflices, where consultation and prescription is free. a nominal charge only being made for 
medicine. Patients abroad, by writing us a thorough histor 
i consultations and communications sacredly confidential. 
10 a.m. to 12 noon, and2to4p.m. Address all 

at our offices, 


07 N. Soring st., Los Angeles, Cal. | 


of their case, will be su:- 


CITY ADVERTISING, 


[OFFICIAL 


Ordinance No: 1138. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


An Ordinance of the Mayor and Council of 
the City of Los age Declaring their 


Intention to Construct a Sewer along 
Stevens Place 
“HE MAYOR AND COUNCIL OF THE 
city of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 
SECTION 1, That the public interest and 
convenience pr | gs and that it is the in- 
tention of the city council of thé city of Los 
Angeles to order, the following work to be 
done. to wit: 
ist. That a 


jublic sewer stiall be con- 
structed along Stevens Place, in said city 
from a point opposite a point 10 feet east of 
west line of lot 8o0f Stevens subdivision of 
portion of block H Fort Hill tract, to the 
public sewer now built in Philadelplia 
street, and across allintersections of streets 
together with manholes, lampholes and 
fiush tanks. 

The size of said sewer shall be eight 
inches in internal diameter and be 
constructed of salt-glazed vitrified pipe, 
brick, iron and cement. The cost of con- 
structing said sewer shall assessed 
against all lotsand lands fronting uponthe 
same, allot which shall be constructed in 
accordance with the plans and _ specifica- 
tions and profile on file in the office of the 
city engineer of the city of Los Angeles. 

Sec. 2. Allordinancesor part of ordi- 
es in conflict herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec.3. The street superintendent shall 
post notice of this work as required by law 
and shall cause said notice to be published 
for six days in the Los ANGELES DAILY TIMEs. 

SEc, 2 e citv clerk shall certify to the 
passage of this ordinance and cause the 
same to be published for two days in the 
Los ANGELES DAILY TIMEs, and _ shall post 
the same consp cuousiy for twodays on or 
near the chamber door of the Council, and 
there upon and thereafter it shall take 
effect and be in force. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing ordl- 
nance was adopted by the council of the city 
of Los Angeles atits meeting of November 
3Uth, 1891, -by the following vote: 

Ayves—Messrs. Alford. Innes, McG 
Nickell, Rhodes, Rees, Summerland, Tufts 
and Prest. Bonsall. (9.) 

FREEMAN G. TEED. 
ony Clerk and ex-officio une of the Council 
of the city of Los Angeles. 

Approved this 3rd day of December, 1891. 

HENRY T. HAZARD, 

Dec. 4 2t ayor. 


[OFFICIAL] 
Ordinance No. 1133. | 


(NEW SERIES.) 
‘An Ordinance Declaring the Intention of the 
Mayor and Counc.i of the City of Los 
Angeles to Establish the Grade of Alameda 
Street from Seventh Street to the South 
Charter Boundary 


HE MAYOR AND COUNCIL OF TH® 


city of Los Angeles do ordain as fol- 
lows: 


SECTION 1. Thatitis the intention of the 
coungil of the city of Los Angeles to estab- 
lish fie erade of Alameda street from Sev- 
enth street tothe south charter bounda 
as follows: Atthe intersection of Seven: 
street the grade shall ve as now established, 
15.00 at the southwest and southeast corners 

At a point 000 feet south of the southeast 
corner of Seventh street the grade shall be 

17.40 on both sides 
. At tle intersection of Eighth street the 

ade suall be, as now established. 19.50 at 
he northwest corner and 20.00 at the south- 
west corner; ata pointinthe east lineata 
right anglewpposite said northwest corner 
the grade _ shall 0, and -oppo- 
site said southwest \cqrner 20.00. At 
the intersection of Ninth street the 
grade shall be. as now established, 23.70 
at the northwest and 24.3 at the southwest 
corner; at the northeast corner the grade 
shali be 24.00, and at the southéast corner 
24.50. Atthe intersection of Vejar street 
the grade shall be at the northwest cor- 
ner and at a pointin the east line at aright 
angle opposite thereto. At the intersectio 
of Sixteenth street the grade shall be 32.00 
at the northwest cornerand at a point inthe 
east line ataright angle opposite thereto. 
At the intersection of the south patent 
boundary the grade shall be 40.00. At thein- 
| tersection of the south charter boundary 

the grade shail be 45.00, = 

Elevations are in feet and below city 
datum plane. - 

Sec.2. The city clerk shall certify to the 


same to be published for ten days in the 
Ss ANGELES TIMES, and thereupon and 
thereafter it shail take effect andbe in force. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing ordi- 
nance was adopted by the council ofthe city 


1891, 

FREEMAN G. TEED, 
City Clerk. 

Approved this 2th November, 1891. 


Nov. 28-10t Mayor. 
[OFFICIAL] 
Ordinance No. 1136. 
(NEW SERIES.) 


An Ordinance of the Mayor and Council of 
the City of Los Angeles, Declarin ir 
Intention tolmprovea Portion of Thir- 

lieth Street. 

“HE MAYOR AND COUNCIL OF THE 

| city of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 

SEcCTIon.. 1. That the’public interest and 

convenience require, that it is the in- 

tention of the ctty council of the city of 

Los Angeles to order, the following work to 

be done,towit: 
ist. Thatacementsidewalk 5feet in width 

be constructed along the south side of said 

Thirti thstreetfrom the east Hne of Fig- 

ueroa street to the west line of Grand avenue, 

‘(excepting such portions of said street be- 

tween said points along which a cement or 

asphait sidewalk has been constructed and 
accepted) said sidewalk to be constructed in 
accordance with plans and specifications 
on file in the office of the city clerk, said 

specifications being numbered 12. 
Sec. The street’ superintendent shall 

t notice of this: work as required by 
aw and shall cause said notice to be pub- 
panes for six days in the Los ANGELEs DAILY 

ME 


s. 

Sece.3. The city clerk shall certity tothe 

assage of this ordinance, and shall cause 

he Same to be published for two days in the 
Los ANGELEs DAILY TIMES, and shall post 
the same conspicuously for two days on or 
near the chamber door of the council, and 
thereupon and thereafter it shall take 
effect and be in force. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing ordi- 
nance was adopted by the council of the cit 
of Los Angeles on the 3Jth day of November, 
1891. by the following vote: 

Ayes—Messrs, Aliord, Innes, McGarry, 
Nickell, Rhodes, Rees, Summeriand, Tufts 
and President Bonsall (9). 

FREEMAN G. TEED, 
iy Clerk and ex-officio Clerk of the Council 
of the City of Los Angeles. 


Approved this 3d Gay 2 December, 1891. 
HENRY T. HAZARD 
Dec 4-2t 


|OFFICIAL.] 


Notice 


Of the Filing of the Report of the Commis- 
sloners Appointed to Open and Widen 
Los Angeles Street from Seventh Street 
to Washington Street in Compliance with 
Ordinance No. 1045 (New Series) To- 
the Plat of the Assessment 

strict. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
commissioners appointed to assess ben- 
efits and damages and to have generai super- 
vision of thé proposed work of opening and 
| widening of Los Angeles street from Sev- 
, enth strect to Washington street have filed 
in the office of the undersigned a re} ort, to- 
gccner With a piat of the assessment dis- 
ct. 


| All persons interested are hereby required 
| to. show cause.if any they have. on or be- 
fore Wednesday, December 3), 1801, why 
such report should not be confirmed by the 
_ council of the city of Los Angeles. 
All objections must be in writing and filed 
with the clerk of said city council....._ -. 
All persons signing protests will attach 
thereto their postoftice address. ~ 
FREEMAN G. TEED. 
City Clerk and ex-Officio Clerk of the Council 
of the City of Los Angeles. 
Angels, December 1, 1891. Dec! 10t 


S. AKIT A, 


Wholesale and retail. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE TO ORDER. 
Also dealer in Japanese Fancy Goods, 
| 04S. Spring st, 


+ passage of this ordinance and shall cause the 


4 ‘Los Angeles atits meeting of November » 


Mayor. | 


Bamboo Goods. 


Angeles. 


- CITY ADVERTISING. 


[OFFICIAL | 


Ordinance No. 1137. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


An Ordinance ot the Mayor and Council of 
the City of - Los Angeles, Declaring their 
intention to Improve a Portion of Twenty- 
Eighth Street. 


city of Los Angeles do ordain as fol- 


ws: 
SECTIoN 1. That the Pes interest and 
convenience require, and that it is the in- 
tention of the city council of the city of Los 
Angeles to order, the following work. to be 
done, to wit: 


city from the west line of Figueroa street to 
the east line of Hoover street, includ- 
ing allintersections of streets, (excepting 
such portions of said _ street and intersec- 
tions as are required by law to be keptin 
order or repair by any person or company 
having railroad tracks thereon, and also 
excepting such portions as have already been 
graded, graveied and accepted.) be graded 
and grareled in accordance with the plans 
and specifications on file in the office of the 
city clerk of the city of Los Angeles for mak- 
ing streets. said specifications ve.ng 
numbered (5). 

2d. That a redwood curb be constructed 
along each line of the roadwa 3 
Twenty-eighth street from the wést line ‘of 
Figueroa street to the east line of Hoover 
street, (excepting along such portions of the 
line ot said roadway upon which a granite, 
cement or redwood curb has alyeady been 
constructed and accepted, in /accord.ince 
with the plans and specificatiozis in the office 
the city clerk of said city for cOnstructing of 
redwood curbs, 

SEc.2. The street superintendent shall 
post notice of this work as required vy, law 
and shall cause said notice to be publishe 

Sad six days in the Los ANGELES DAILY 

IMES.~ 

SEc. 3. The city clerk shall certify to the 
passage of this ordinance and shall cause the 
Same to be pub.ished for two days inthe 
Los ANGELES DAILY TIMEs. and shall post 
the same conspicuously fortwodays onor 
near the chamber door ofthe council, and 
thereupon and thereafter itshall take effect 
and be in force. 

hereby certify that the ordi- 
nance was adopted by the council of the 
city of Los Angeleson the 30th day of Novem- 
ber. 1891, by the following vote: 

Ayes—Messrs. Alford.Innes, McG »Nick- 
ell, Rhodes, Rees, Summerland, Tufts and 
President Bonsall (9). 
FREEMAN G. TEED, 
City Clerk and ex-officio Clerk of the. Coun- 

cil of the City of Los Angeles. - 

Approved tais 3d Gayot December, 1891. 

3 HENRY T. HAZARD. 

Dec. 4-2t Mayor. 


LEGAL. 


Summons. 

N THE SUPERIOR COURT OF LOS AN- 

county, State of California. 

. Banning, plaintiff, vs. E. W. Reid, E. K. 
lexander, Etta C. 

Smith, j 
J. LL. -Van Stephen C., 
jubbell, Sherer, J. J. Stri 
Dorland, John Doe.J. W. Farrisand Richard 
Roe. defendants. No. 15,469, Action brought 
in the superior court of Los Angeles county 
State of California. and the complaint filed 
in said county of Los Angeles,in the office 
of the clerk of said superior court. 

. The people of the State of California send 
eeting to E. W. Reid, E. K.. Aiexander, 
tta C. Smith. George M, Smith, Henry 

Clement, Elijah Gay, J. L. Van Every, 

oe gg C. Hubbell, R. Sherer, J. J. Strick- 

land, C. P, Dorland, John Doe, J. W. Harris 
and Richard Roe, defendants. 

You are hereby required to appear inan 
action brought against you by the above- 
named plaintiff iu the superior court of the 
county of Los Angeles, State of California, 
and to answer the complaint filed therein 
within ten days (excl sive of the day of ser 
vice) after the service off ‘you of this sum- 
mons—if served within this county; or, if 
served elsewhere, within thfrty days—or 
judgment by default will be taken against 
you according to the prayer of said com- 
] 


A 
M, 
G 


ain 

The said action is brought to obtain a de- 
cree of this court for the foreclosure ofa 
mortgage described im’the said complaint 
and excuted by the said E. W. Reid on the 
Iith day of February, A. D’, 1888, to secure 
the paymentof his promissory note dated 
on said day for the sum of .0U, payable 
to the order of Mary H. Banning, with inter- 
est thereon from date until paid, at the rate 
of 11% per cent per annum, interest payable 
annually, andif not so paid to compound, 
with 3 per cent on the principal of said note 
for counsel feesin case of suitto enfor-e 
payment thereof; and also to recover &w.10 
paid by plaintiff for taxes on said mortgaged 
premises: that the premises conveyed by 
said mortgage may be sold,and the proceeds 
applied tothe payment ofthe amount due 
on said note and mortgage, including said 
sum paid for taxes, counsel fees on fore- 
clo:ure costs of suit. the costs, charges and 
expenses ot sale of said mortgaged prem- 
ises: and in case such proceeds are not suffl- 
cient to pay the same. then to obtain judg- 
ment against said E. W. Reid for the de- 
ficiency or the balance remaining due; and 
also that the defendants and all persons 
claiming by. through or under them or 
either of them, may be barred and fore- 
closed of all right, title, claim, lien, equity 
of redemption, and interest in and to said 
mortgaged premises, and for other and fur- 
ther relief. Referenceis had to complaint 
for particulars. — 

And you are hereby notified that if you 
failto appear and answer the said com- 
plaint as aboverequired,thesaid plaintiff will 
apply to the court for the relief demanded 
in the said complaint. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
superior court of the raged of Los Angeles, 
State of California, this 10th day cf June, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-one. 


{SEAL T. H. WARD, 
y D. E. ADAMS pomety: Clerk. 
HoGUHTON, SILENT & CAMPBELL, 
Attorneys for plaintiff. 
Notice 


Of Sale of Real Estate at Private Sale. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT IN 
pursuance of an order of the Superior 
ourt of the county of Los Angeles, State of 
California, made on the 28th day of October, 
1891. in the matter of the estate and guar- 
dianship of Dolores Perret, Fannie Perret, 
Gertrude Perret and Gustave Perret, 
minors, the undersigned amen of the 
estates of said minors, will sell at private 
sale to the highest bidder for cash. subject 
to confirmation by said Superior Court, on 
or after the 19th day of December, 1891, at 
10 a.m. at his office corner of Broadway and 
Second streets in the county of Lus Angel 
Cal., all the right, title and interest ah 
estate of said minors in and to all that cer- 
tain lot, piece or parcel of land lying and 
being in the city and county of Los Angeles, 


California, bounded and as fol- 


E MAYOR AND COUNCIL OF THE’) 


ist. Thatsaid Twehty-eighth streetin said | 


CITY ADVERTISING. 


« Notice. 

Of Sale of Property for Delinquent As. 
sessment Levied to Pay the Expenses tor 
the Opening and eg of Santee 

Street from Ninth Street to Sixteenth 
S reet. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
pursuant to the provisions of the 
statutes of the State of Califoria relative 
to the collie tions of assessments to pay the 
expenses of opening streets Wwithien ana. 
nicipalities. I, BE. H. Hutchinson, street 
superintendent of the city of Los Angeles, 
shalion Thursday, the 10th day of Becem- 
ber, A.D. 1891, at 100’clock a.m. of said day, 
in the office of the street superintendent fh 
the city hall, on Broadway, in said city. sell 
at public auction for lawiul money of the 

United St tes. all the property described in 

the following delinquent list attached to 

this notice upon which the delinquent as- 


CITY ADVERTISING. 

| sessments describea in said iist are a lien t 

| pay said assessments, tocether with th 

costs and penalties uing thereon, unles 

said assessme its shall be paid before said 

day on sale. together with the costs and pem 


ailties thereon. 
_E. H. HUTCHINSON, 

oes Superintendent of the City of Los Anj 

eies 


Pated this ist day of December, 
Thereby certify that the’ following is 
true and correct delinquent list of 
sons and property ow ing assessment 
levied to pay the expenses of opening ang 
extending Santee street from Ninth streeq 
to Sixte nth street, in. the city of . 
Angeles, which list contains the names of 
the persons and the description of the prop# 
erty delinquent, together with the amoun 
of the asséssments. costs and penalties 
thereon, situated in the city of Los Angeles 


State of Calif 
lows, to-wit: described as fol 


N THE SUPERIOR COURT OF LOS AN- 

geles county, State of California. Thomas 
‘A. Saxon, plaintiff, vs. T. D. gma Re- 
-becca M. Kellogg, Kerckhoff Cuzner and 
‘Lumber Co., H. W. Carpenter, Wm. Stevens 
and Isaac Springer, defendants. No. 15,344. 
Action brought in the superior court: of 
Los Angeles commty State of California 
ardthe complaint led in said county ot 
Los Angeles, in the office of the clerk of said 
| Superior court, . 
| he “—— of the State of California send 

eeting to T. D. 

ogg. 
Co., H: W. Carpénter,. Wm. Stevens and 
Isaac Springer, defendants. 

You are hereby required to appear in an 
action brought against you by the above- 
named plaintiff in the superior court of the 
county of Los Angeles, State of. California, 
and to answer the complaint filed therein, 
within ten days (exclusive of the day of ser- 
vice) after the service on you of this sum- 
mons—if served within this county; or, if 
served elsewhere, within thirty days—or 
judgment by default will be taken against 
you according to the prayer of said com- 

laint. The said “ac 


is brought 
obtain a . decree of this court 
for the foreclosure of mortgage 


cuted by the said T. D. Kellocg and Rebecca 
M. Kellogg on the 8th day of August, A. D.' 
1887, to secure the payment of their cer- 
tain promissory note of said date for the 
sum of #200), executed and delivered by 
hem to said plaintiff with interest 
thereon at the rate of 20 per cent per an- 
num from said date until pais. interest pa 
able every two months and if not so paid to 
compounded and bear the same rate as 
principal; in case of suit an additional sum 
of 5 per cent on principal as attorneys’ 
fees; that the premi-es conveyed by said 
mortgage may be sold,and the proceeds 
applied to the payment of the amount 
found due on said note and mortgage. costs 
charges and expenses of sale, counsel fees 
and costs of suit; and in case such proceeds 
are not sufficient to pay the same, then to 
obtain a judgment and execution against 
aid T. D. Kellogg and Rebecca M. Kellogg, 
for the balance remaining due; and also 
tnatthe defendants and all persons claim- 
ing by, through or under them, or either of 
them, may barred and foreclosed of all 
right, title, claim. lien, equity of redemp- 
tion, and interestin and to said mortgaged 
remises, and for other and further relief. 
Reference ishad to complaint for particu- 


ars. 

And you are hereby notified™that if you 
fail to appear and answer the said complaint 
as above required, the said paint will 
apply to the court for the relief demanded 
in the said complaint. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
superior court of the county of Los Angeles, 
State of California this 25th day of May, ‘n 
the zeae of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-one. | 

T. H. 


[SEAL] 
lerk. 
By J. J. O'NEILL, Deputy Clerk. 
HOUGHTON, SILENT & CAMPBELL. 
. Attorneys tor Plaintiff. 


Assessment Notice. 


ARBONATE MINING COMPANY. LO- 

cation of principal place of, business, 

Los Angeles, California. cation of works, 

Oro eee: San Bernardino county, Cali- 
- fornia. 

Notice is here} y given that at a meetin 
of the board of directors held on the 27th o 
‘November, 1s91, an assessment of four attd 
one-half cents (44%c) per share was levied 
‘upon the capital stock ‘of the corporation, 
payable immediately, in United States gold 
coin, to the secretary, at the office of the 
company in the Fulton Block, No. 207 New 
High street, Los Angeles. California. 

Any steck upon which tiis assessment 
shalf remain unpaid on the 4th day of Janu- 
ary, 1892. will be delinquent and advertised 
for sale at public auction, and unless pay. 
ment is made before, will be sold on the 
day of January, 1802, to pay the delinquent 
assessment, together th costs of adver- 
tising and expense Of sale. By order of the 
board of directors. T. J. FLEMING, 

Secretary. 


Notice to Creditors. 
Fy ceased OF MARY A. MARTIN, DE- 

otice is pereby given 
administrators of the estate of M A. Mar- 
tin, deceased, to the creditors of and all 
persons having claims against the said de- 
ceased, to exhibit the same with the neces- 
sary vouchers within ten months after the 
first publication of this. notice, to the said 
- administrators of said e tate at the law office 
of Pepper & Lindenfeld, No 10) Market 
street, in the city and county of Los Angeles 
Cal, the same being the place of business o 


escribed 
‘lows, to-wit: 

Commencing on the north side of First 
street. between Wilmington and Vine 
| streets at the southwest corner of lot eleven 
of the Murat Garden tract as per mapre- 
corded in book 10 at page 8 of miscellaneous 
records of Los Angeles county, and running 
thence easterly with First street fifty-nine 
and one-half (59%) feet more or less to a 

int on the north line of First street dis- 
nt easterly 94, feet from the southwest cor- 
ner of a fractional lot lying between the 
-above described lot eleven and lot sixteen, 


block tour, of the Pryor tract as per map of 
said tract recorded in page 644 of 
miscellaneous records of Los Angeles 


county, thence northerly at right angies to 
First street to.the north line of last men- 
tioned fractional lot, thence westerly 29% 
feet more or less to the northwest corner o 

aforesaid fractional lot, thence northerly 
with the easterly line of lot eleven of the 
Murat tract to the northeast corner of last 
mentioned lot, thence westerly with the 
north line of said lot to’ the northwest cor- 
ner of said lot, thence southerly with the 
west line of said lot tothe north lineof First 
street, the place of beginning. being a lot 
59% feet more or less on First. street by 
about 130 feet deep more or less and being 
ks wn as Nos. 323 and 3 East First street, 
em: pting about 33-100 of a foot off pf the 
westerly side of lot 11, Murat tract, hereto- 
fore conveyed to Mrs. Ruth W:Patton, ex- 
cepting also the part used for widening 
First street. 

Bids or offers will be received at the office 
of H. A. Bond, guardian, corner Broadway 
and Second streeis, Los Ange.es, Cal. 

Terms and conditions of sale: Cash gold 
coin ot the United States, 10 per cent of the 
purchase money to be paid to the guardian 
on the day of sale. balance on contirmation 
of sale by said Superior Court. Deed at ex- 

nse of purchaser. H. A. BOND, 
uardian of the estate of Dolores Perret, 

Fannie Perrot, Gertrude Perret, Gustave 

Perret. minors. : 

Dated December 2, 1891. _ 

Robert J. Adcock, attorney for guardian. 


transaction of the business of said estate in 
the county ot Los Angeles. ~ 
Dated this 18th day of November, A.D. 


~ 


JOHN B. MARTIN, 
LOUIS H. MARTIN, 
Administrators of the estate of Mary A. 
Martin. deceased. 


Notice to Creditors. 


STATE OF RICHARD BROMBY, DE 
ceased. 
otice is hereby given by the undersigned 
administrator of the estate of Ric 
ard Bromby, deceased, to the cred- 
{tors of, and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit the 
same with the necessary vouchers, within 
four months after the first publication of 
this notice to the said administrator 
of -~the estate of said deceased, at. the 
office of Chapman & Hendrick, Rooms 
and Baker Block, in Los 
Angeles cit at being the place forthe 
transaction  ..ali business of said estate in 
the county of Los Angeles. 
Dated tais 3lst diay o..October. A. 
WALTER G. BROMBY, 
Administrator of the estate of Richard 
Brom by, deceased. Oct 


said administrators and the place ior the 


Proposals 


Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 


ls will be received ut the Treasurer's 


ending March 31, as follows: 
Subsistence and quartermaster stores. - 
Schedule, with information, and instruc- 

tions for submitting bilis, will be furnished 

upon app.ication to the undersigned. The 

ht to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

Rddress A. M. THORNTON, 

Treasurer Pacific Branch National Home, 
D. V. S., Santa Monica, Cal 


For Supplies for Pacific Branch National 


ANTA MONICA, Dec. 1, 1891.—Sealed pro- 


posa 
oftice until 2 o'clock p.m., Saturday, Decem- 
ber 1g, 1891, for lies during the quarter 


Owners Lot, block or subdivision. 
‘ee: 
35) . | 
< » | < 
| 6G. Eshman.................../E. 140 feet lot 8. block B, 8 125038 638 508 
Newell & Raeder’s sub. 
‘8G. ESNMAD.s.sccscceeeseseien E. 140 feet lot 6. block B, 3 12 50 63 50 
‘9G. ESNMAN.........s0.s00006- E. 140 feet lot 5, block B, aed 12 63 50 
12'A. 38 feet lot 2, block B, 325) 60 
140 feet lot 3, block A, 17- 
21\T. JOTAAD Lot 18, block D, 9 00 45 50 
H. GON. Ww. 140 feet lot 2, block D, 12 50 638 50 
William Stevens............)W. 140 feet lot 5, block C. 17 53O 
7\Wm. and Mary Chamber- | 
lain, Wm. Riley, mort- Le 
age 48 feet lot 10. Mills sub........ 130 00} 6 50 
80/W. P. Duncan................/Lot 6, block 6, O. W. Childs 
86 Mrs. M. C. Fiebe..... seeeeeee|LOt 2 block9. O. W, Childs tract. 11 00 55| 80 
91\Alex W. Houghton........../B. 140 feet lot 21, block 5.0. W. 
99'S. V. E. 140.3 feet lot 13, block 5, 0. Ww. 
119,W. S. Hershman............. W. 140.3 feet lot 3. biock 7, O. W. 
H. Denker and Mary 
Hammell, executrix es- 
tate of Hy Hammell. de-| . \ 
‘| ceased, L. L. Bradbury, 
' mortgagee. .. ............|A piece of land 865.55 feet front 
on WY. side of proposed Santee t 
street. and be ng 141 feet deep 
ats.end and 140,06 feet dee 
at N. end, bounded S. by lot 6, 
block 4, Childs tract, N, by 
1,500 00} 75 00; 60 
123 Same a8 piece of land 8€0,19 feet front) 
on E. side of Santee 
street, being feet deep at 
. S. end and 96.5 feet deep at N. 
. end, bounded south by lot 1, 
block 7, Childs tract, N. by 
127; W. T. Montgomery........../Astrip off the west end of lot 6, | 
block A, Moran tract, 
10.7 feet deep at S. end and 14.; 
feet dep at N. end.......... 20 01; 50 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, 
otter Street Superintendent of the City of Los Angeles, 
LEGAL. LEGAL. - 


N THE SUPERIOR: COURT. OP 


laintiff, vs. Dan: McFarland, William H. 
onsall, Theodore Wiesendanger, Albert L. 
Welsh, Frederick J. Chamberlain, James G. 
Ogilvie, Alfred W. Eames; Donald Fletcher, 


man, 
aeeee Towell. W. R. Blackman, Fred Eaton, 
William Reed, Edward Tring, Crocker-Woo 


Ana, Calitornia, (a corporation,) John Doe, 
Richard Roe and Sarah Jones, defendants, 
Action brought in the su 
Los Anreles county, State of California, and 
the complaint filed in said county of Los An- 
geles in the office of the clerk of said supe- 
rior court. 


rior court of 


reeting to Dan McFarland, William H. 
onsall, Theodore Wiesendanger, Albert L. 
Welsh, Frederick J. Chamberlain, James G. 
Ogilvie, Alfred W. Eames, Donald Fletcher, 
illiam H. Chamberlain, Richard H. Hay- 
man. Mrs. Louisa M. McFarland, Josephina 
Esther Towell, W. R. Blackman, Fred Eaton, 
Uriah L. Shaffer, Peter J. Shaffer, George 
Andrew Reni, Joseph 
William Reed, Edward Tring, Crocker Woo 
worth National Bank of .San Francisco, (a 
corporation.) First National Bank of Santa 
Ana, California, (a corporation,) John Doe, 
Richard Roe and Sarah Jones, ‘apbear in 


You are hereby requiredto appearin an 
action brought against you by the above- 
named plaintiff in the superior court of the 
county of Los Angeles, State of California, 
and to answerthe complaint filed therein, 
within ten days (exclusive of the day of ser- 
wice) after the service on you ofthis sum- 
Ymons—if served within this county; or, if 

served elsewhere, within thirty days—or 
ult will be- 
7 according to the prayer of said com- 
plaint. 

The said action is brought to obtain a de- 
cree of this court for the foreclosure of two 
certain mortgages described in the said 
complaint,and executed by the said Dan 
McFarland, ‘theodore Wiesendanger and 
William H. Bonsall, the first of said mort- 
gages was executed on the 15th day of Jan- 
uary, 1888, and the second of said mortgages 
was executed on the 22d day of July, 1888, to 


‘notes executed and delivered on the 

day of January, 1888, for the sums respec- 
tively of ££000, $2621.87, #3200, 85000 and $45,000; 
that — tirst four mentioned promissory 
notes in said complaint have been paid in 
full; that the fifth promissory note de- 
scribed in said complaintis forthe sum of 
_ forty-five thousand dollars, dated 

15, 1#88, due and payable on or before the 15t 


day of January, 183i, with interest thereon 


atthe rate of eight per cent. per annum 
from date until ae nterest pve semi- 
f not so paid to be com- 


ing due, and alsothat the defendants and 
all persons claiming by, through or under 
them, or either of them, may be barred and 
foreclosed of all right, title, claim, lien, 
equity of redemption and interest in and to 
said mortgaged premises, and for other and 
further relief. Reference is had to com- 
plaint for further particulars. 

And you are hereby notified that if you 
failto appear and answer the said complaint 
as above required, the said plaintiff wi 
apply to the court for the relief demand 
in the said complaint. ; 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
superior court of the county of Los Angeles, 
State of California, this 26th day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand 


By D. E. ADAMs, Deputy. 
. P. HATCH, 
’ Attorney for Plaintiff. Oct 8 10t 


9 
Notice of Guardian’s Sale. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT IN 
pursuance of an order of the Superior 
ourt of the county of Los Angeles, State of 
California. madeon the 27th day of Novem- 
ber, 180f.in the matter of the estate and 
uurdianship of Elizabeth Agnes Handy, an 
nsane person, the undersigned, the guar- 
dian of the person and @-ate of said Eliza- 
beth Agnes Handy. will.cil at private sale 
to the highest biuder and subjecl to con- 
firmation by said court, on or after the 2ist 
day of December. 189!, the agent | de- 
scribed real estate belonging to said El 
beth Agnes Handy. to-wit: All that certain 
real property lying and being situate in the 
Neounty of Los 
described as follows, to-wit: Beginning at 
a point on the westerly line of Sprin 
street. 200 feet distant from the corner o 
Eiehth and Spring streets ina southerly di- 
rection- running thence in the same diret- 
tion 50 feet; thence at right angles ina 
westerly direction 165 feet. thence at right 
angles in a northerly direction 50 feet, and 
thence atright anglesto the pace of begin- 
ning, being part of block No. ol of Ord’s sur- 
vey of the city of Los Angeles. 

Terms and conditions of sale: For cash 
gold coin of the United States. Ten r 
cent. of the purchase money to be paid to 
the undersigned guardian on day of sale 
balance on confirmation of sale by said 


court. 

Bidsin writing will be received at any 
time after the first publication of this notice 
and before the sale, and may be addressed 
to the ing and left at his office, 78 
Temple Block‘ in the city of Los Angeles. 

Dated December 3d, 1891. 


RUSK HARRIS, 
Guardian of the person and estate of Eliza- 
beth Agnes Handy, an insane person. 


county of Los Angeles, State of Cali- | 


ornia. 
Ann Joughin, as the executrix of the es- 
tate of Andrew Joughin, Seuior, deceased, | 


William H. Chamberlain, Richard H. Hay- | 
Mrs. Louisa M. McFarland, Josephina | 


ah L. Shaffer, Peter J. Shaffer, George} 
H. Little, Andrew Reni, Joseph Wane 


worth National Bank of San Francisco, (a } 
corporation,) First National Bank of Santa | 


The people of the State of California send | 


secure to payment of five certain 


| eight hundred and ninety-one. 3 
Clerk. 


Angeles, State of Californta, 
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| pounded semi-annualiy, and to bear the 
| _ __ same rate of interest as the principal, upon 
| | which said last named promissory note | 
| | there is now due the sum Qf @44,800 as prin- 
cipal, together with the sumof ®07las ine | 
| terest toseptember 25, 1891; that the said 
| | principal sum of #44.800 and the said interest 
of 5971 has not been horany partor 
| oriion thereof, together with the sum of, 
| | | as attorney's and counsel fees for the 
| | foreclosure of said that the 
: | | premises conveyed by said mortgages may 
| | sold, and the proceeds applied to the pay: 
ment of the said promissory note, prince pal 
: ‘ | | ‘and interest, with interest on the whole 
| amountfrom the 2th day of September, 
} | 1891, at the rate of eight per cent. ner annum 
i | compounded semi-annually until paid, to- 
: gerner with the further sum of twenty-five 
undred dollars as attorney's an counsel 
sees for the foreclosure of said mortgages 
j | | and costs of suit.and incase such proceeds 
|; arenot sufficient topav the same, then to 
| ee obtain an execution against thesaid Dan | 
| McFarland, Theodore Wiesendanger and 
| William H. Bonsallfor the balance remain- 
| | | | 
| 
| | 
1 | | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
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The First Social Session 


of the 
Season. 


Fairs Present and Those to Come in 


Carl Freese: Has Certainly Found a 
Fortune, : 


The California Collectanea—Miss Pitcher 
Receives Commendatory Letters 
—Personal Notes and 
‘Brevities. 


(THE TIMEs is delivered and distributed in 
Pasadena at an early hour every morning. 
The branch office is at No. 60 East Colorado 
street. 

The social season of 1891-92 opened aus- 
piciously on Wednesday evening at Lowe’s 
Hall in the Grand Operahouse building, the 
occasion being the first of a series of three 
assemblies given under the auspices of well- 
known society people of town. , 

The hall and ante-rooms proved them- 
selves admirably adapted to the occasion, 
and itis probable that this will be a favor- 

‘ite social center this winter. The decora- 
tions, as arranged under the direction of 
Mrs. Winslow, were profuse and artistic. 
The musicians were hidden behind a floral 
screen and the patronesses—Mrs B. M. Wot- 
kyns, Mrs. F, C. Bolt and Mrs. Dr. F. F. 
Rowland—received the guests in the 
midst of a very bower of flowers. 
The chandeliers and walls were draped 
with pepper boughs and flowers, while flags 
and bunting were used to good advantage 
and added materially to the general effect. 

Dancing began shortly before 9 o'clock. 
There was a programme of fifteen numbers 
with several extras, which was rendered by 
Arend’s Los Angeles orchestra in a highly 
satisfactory manner. During an intermis- 
sion coffee and ices and other light refresh- 
ments were served. C. B. Scoville, E. H. 
May and R. H Shoemaker, Jr., officiated as 
floor managers. 

Among those present were: Misses Foun- 
tain and Livingston of New York, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Bolt, Mrs. Rose, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward B. Rowland, Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Wot- 
kyns, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Outhwaite, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Rose, Dr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Sherk, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Wetherby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grinnell, Mr. and Mrs, Robert T. 
Vandervort, Misses Reed, Hall, Breakey, 
Lowe, Mary Cole, Visscher, Hough, Wilde, 
Shoemaker, Allen; Messrs. Lowe, Thad 


‘ Lowe, E. H. May, George F. Granger, N. W.. 


sted, Dr. Frasse, George Hill, C. coville, 
Burt Crank and Mr. Allen. 
PRESBYTERIAN FAIR TODAY. 

‘The large store-room atthe eastern end 
of the Carlton building will be the scene to- 
day of afair tobe given by the ladies of 
the First Presbyterian Church. The hall 
has been prettily decorated and quite a 
number of booths erected forthe sale of 
articles of various kinds suitable to the 
holiday season, and of avariety of good 
things to eat. 

The tea table will be presided over by 
Mrs. F. B. Wetherby and Miss Vischer, who 
will wear Japanese costumes. Everything 
about this booth will savor strongly of the 
landofthe rising sun. Adjoiningthe tea 
tables is the doll and. children’s booth, 
where Miss Corbin and Miss Fife will be 
prepared to serve patrons with almost any- 
thin~ desired in their particularline. Mrs. 
Charles A. Gardner, assisted by Mmes. McCoy 
alu barnes, Will OC in Charge of the caudy 
booth, where a rich variety of toothsome 
sweets will be on sale. There will also be a 
linen and pillow booth in charge of Miss 
Susie Carter and Miss Miriam Gardner, a 
**hit-and-miss*’ booth conducted by Mrs. 
Cloud and Miss Blanche Bolt, an apron 


Yell, R. H Shoemaker, E. Bee S. Hal- 


~ booth in charge of Mrs. Theodore Coleman 


and Miss Thompson, and a baby booth. 
Lunch will be served from 12 to 2 o’clock 
and an abundance of good things is prom- 
ised all patrons. Refreshmentsin the line 
of ice-cream and cake will be served dur- 
ing the day and evening. The fair will 


patronage will be liberal. 
GAYETY AT WILLIAMS’ HALL. 
The W.R.C. bazaar is progressing in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Yesterday was the second day of 
the bazaar. There were a number of visi- 
tors to the hall during the afternoon and 
in the evening there was a big turnout of 
people who were attracted by the novelty 
of a rainbow social. In honor of the event 
a large rainbow, cleverly constructed of 
tissue paper, spread a halo of light and 
coloracross the stage curtain. After the 
hall was -well filled the sale of apron 
tickets began. A majority of the men 
present invested a _ nickel in_ the 
venture and then the tun began. Each 
ticket holder received an apron with an un- 
finished hem remaining to be sewed. A 
sewing contest ensued amid great excite- 
ment. The victims plied their needles with 
surprising dexterity, and as each one com- 
pleted his task the apron was handed over 
to a committee of ladies, who passed judg- 
ment without fear or favor on the excel- 
lence of the sewing. Two prizes were 
finally awarded. The man who did the best 
work receiveda handsome, hand-painted 
shaving tablet, while the booby prize went 
to the man whose work was adjudged to be 
the most poorly executed. 
The tair will continue today and tomor- 
OALIFORNIA COLLECTANEA. 
Amost interesting collection of books. 
and cards may now be seen at the Pasa- 
dena public library. The exhibit is in- 
tended largely for Chrismas material and 
includes some specially interesting studies 
in the Franciscan missions, flowers and 
fruits. 
' Miss Picher, to whom the chief'credit of 
the exhibit is due, has received highly com- 
mendatory letters from prominent writers, 
and historians from various sections of 
the country, including Richard Harding 
Davis, who has accepted a portion of the 
portfoljo for Harper’s Weekly and Bazar:, 


Edward Bverett Hale add Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. 
Among the most. popular of the books 


issued by the association is No. III, entitled 
‘‘Pasadéna, the Highland City,’’ a poem by 
Charles A. Gardner, written with that power 
anu oeauty of diction which usually charac- 
terize this author’s work. 

_ “Nuestra Senora Reina de Los Angeles,”’ 
apoem by Mr. William A. Spalding, con- 
stitutes book IV. issued by the association. 
The Star, in referring tothe work, says that 


. it divides the ‘laurels with Mr. Gardner's 


m. ‘Saint Peter stands guard at thy 
rtals,"’ and ‘San Gabriel waits at thy 
form the 


iliustrations. In theenum- 


eration of attending cities we miss Pasa- 


dena, but must pardon the Franciscan 
Fathers this omission in nomenclature, for 
which Mr. Spalding is in no measure re- 
Sponsible. 

CARL'S GOOD FORTUNE. 

A short time ago the Crown Vista pub. 
lished a story tc the effect that Carl Freese, 
formerly of Pasadena but now a_ resident 
of Oakland, had been left a snug,fortune by 
a foster sister, whose death occurred only 
recently. The story, which reads like a 
romance, was reprinted in THE TIMEs, after 
investigation had been made as to its truth. 
A few days later the Star discredited the 
story in toto. 

Yesterday W.O. Swan received a letter 
from his son’s wife, now residing at Oak- 
land, who isan intimate friend of Mrs. 
Freese. The letter corroborates the truth 
of the story of Carl's good fortune in every 
particular and states that he and his wife 
will pay a visitto Pasadena shortly, pre- 
paratory to their departure for Germany, 
where Mr. Freese will pursue his musical 
studies. 

, PASADENA TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The third monthly meeting of the Pasa- 
dena Teachers’ Institute tor the current 
scuool year will be held atthe Wilson bigh- 
school Saturday morning, December 12, 
from 9:30 to 12 o’clock. The following 
programme has been arranged: | 

‘Educational Value of Latin’’—Miss Ellen 
F. Thompson. 

“Learning and Teaching the English 

guage’’—Dr. J. H. Hoose. 
“Arithmetic’’—Charles E. Hutton, State 
school, Los Angelgs. 


continue omly today ‘and it is hoped the 


“Morality inits Relation to the Public 
E. Knepper, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Santa Barbara. 

Teachers and friends of education gener- 
ally are invited to be present. 

BREVITIES. 

The fire department had a drill yesterday 
afternoon. 

Yesterday's overland was several hours 
behind time. 

G. W. Todd of Boston is among the late 
arrivals at Hotel Green. 

A regular meeting of the City Council 
will be held tomorrow afternoon. 

J. A. Buchanan was given a pleasant 
birthday surprise party by a number of his 
friends on Wednesday evening. 

The weather yesterday was delightful 
amd drove away all unpleasant remem- 
brances of Wednesday's ‘Santa Ana.”’ 


At the meeting of the Knights of Pythias 
of the Maccabees hel@»Wednesday evening, 
the following officers .were elected: J. 5S. 
Glasscock, Sir Knight Commander; John 
Breiner, Sir Knight Past Commander; J. 
K. Kelly, Sir Knight Lieutenant Comman- 
der; S. R. Lippincott, Sir Knight R. K. 
Commander; Herman Dyer, Sir Knight F. 
K. Commander; R. J. Mohr, Sir Knight 
Physician: Daniel Dennis, Sir Knight Prel- 
ate; W. R. Burrell, Sir Knight Sergeant; 
C. W. Jackson, First M. of G.; H. O. Arnold. 
Sentinel; Board of Trustees, Messrs. Glass- 
cock, Breiner and Kelly. 


POMONA. 


wit 


The Growth and Development of the 
Past Ten Years. 


Almost a Barren Waste Converted Into a 
-‘Veritable Garden Spot—Increase of 
the Frait Industry—Olive 
Culture—Briefs. 


[THE TIMEs conveys the news of the world 
to Pomona 24 hours in advance of the San 
Francisco papers. The Pomona branch 
office and agency is at Armour’s Pharmacy, 
Second street, where advertisements, orders 
tor the paper and news items are received.] 

The growth of the city ot. Pomona and 
the development of the Pomona Valley 
have been as marvelous as that of THE 
TIMEs, and the prospects for their future is 
as bright and promising. At the time the 
tirst issue of THE Times was sent forth to 
seek its place in the world there was a pop- 
ulation of less than 150 souls in Pomona. 
The town consisted of a few wooden 
shanties, chiefly in a group on Second 
street west of Main street, and an occa- 
sional adobe in the valley surrounding it. 
The first building ve a story In height 
’ was built about this time. It was a story 
and a half frame building on Second street 
about where the Ruth building now stand 
A little later the rickety old frame build- 


placed by substantial brick structures. 
The natives were just ceasing to have cock 
fights where some of our best business 
biocks now stand, and the coyotes had not 
ceased to howl where some of the princi- 
pal streets are now placed. The handful 
of people of ten P berncy ago has become a 
host of 5000, and the shanties have given 
place to substantial structures of brick and 
stone, with broad and regular streets lead- 
ing out to handsome homes surrounded by 
gorgeous grounds, and to erchards of 
oranges, lemons, olives, prunes, peaches, 
apricots and other fruits. . 

The growth of the country about Pomona 
has surpassed the growth of the city. 
Lands which ten years ago were but barren 
wastes that could’ scarcely be sold for a 
song have been cleared of the scattered 
stones and cacti and planted to fruits, and 
cannot be purchased today at $1000 an 
acres. Many of the 200,000 acres,of the 
Pomona Valley have undergone this trans- 
formation, and there are many more soon 
to evolve from bleak a 4 barren‘ wastes to 
blossoms and productive beauty. The fruit 
orchards of ten years ago were but few. 
One may count them on his fingers: Rev. C. 
F. Loop had about fifteen acres of oranges 
and a few olives; A. R.. Meserve had some 
ten acres of oranges; on the Wiley place 
there were about twelve acres of orchard, 
mostly oranges, but with some pears and 
apples; Mr, Dunn had five acres of mixed 
fruits; upoh the Yorby placethere were ten 
acres of peaches, apricots and vineyards; 
A. W. Burke had five acres, mainly oranges; 
Mr. Camp had ten acres coming into bear- 
ing; the Cathcart place had ten acres of 


.White had twenty acres of seedling 
oranges, which have been since budded; 
Mr. Eno had five acres of mixed fruits; 
Mr. Conner tive acres of oranges and tive 
acres of mixed fruits; Cyrus Burdick about 
five acres of olives, oranges, peaches and 
figs; and a few. acres and parts of acres 
of orchards scattered about, making-a totdl 
of about 125 acres of bearing fruit treés, 
That was indeed a small beginning for an 
area of fruit land so great as the Pomona 
Valley. Butit has grown and grown won- 
derfully. The area now _ planted to 
orangés alone amounts to nearly 4000 
acres, and preparations have been’ made 
throughout the valley to plant, this winter, 
hundreds of acres more. fet WE 

Most of the ofange orchards are small, 
individuals owning but five to twenty acres, 
but there are some that are quite large. 
That of Seth Richards contains 340 acres 
of navel oranges and is the largest Wash- 
ington navel orange orchard in the world. 
The age at which the orange bears has 
been greatly misunderstood. To be sure, 
the seedling requires several years to come 
into bearing, but THE TIMEs representative 
recently visited a Malta blood orange tree 
set two years ago last June, upon which 
there were 206 fine oranges. ere are 
also navel orange trees set two years ago 
last spring that now have an average of a 
box of fruit each. 

The lemon is growing in favor here since. 
the process of properly curing it has he- 
come known. Inthe planting of fruit or- 
chards about Pomona the proportion of 
lemons is increasing every year, several 
varieties being set. The quality of the 
lemons produced here cannot be sur ; 
they being considered the finest in the 
market. The fig has done remarkably well 
in this valley and a few trees may be found 
about each home, besides a number of or- 
chards. A great many varieties have been 
tried, the only question being as to which 
will yield the largest profit. 

Deciduous fruits, because of the quick re- 
turn they give and the better knowledge of 
the early settlers respecting them, were 
planted in quantity early in the develop- 
mentof the valley and continue to occupy 
an importaut position in the industries of 
the Pomona Valley. Prunes, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, plums, apples, pears, 
quinces, cherries, almonds, walnuts and 
chesnuts abound, and the cannjng and dry- 

ing establishments and the preparation of 
| these icts acing them on the 
market makes many a busy scene in Po- 
mona. Grapes are grown in large quanti- 
ties, ooth for table and wine making, and 
are shipped all over the country from here, 

Olive growing is rapidly coming to the 
frontas a profitable industry in the Po- 
mona Valley. A number of trees planted a 
few years ago having paid handsomely, 
serve as object lessons to persons seeking 
the best kind of. fruit tree to plant for 
future profit. Nothing has prevented the 
extensive planting of olive orchards more 
than the erroneous opinion that the trees 
are a long time coming into bearing, and 
that it requires expensive machinery and 
appliances to convert the fruit into oil and 
pickles, but the correctness of this notion 
having been disproved by the light of exper- 
ience right here, larger orchards. and 
more of them will be planted the coming 
season than ever before. 

Varieties more recently introduced are 
dividing the honors with the Mission, which 
was brought to California more thana hun- 
dred years ago. Two of these, the Neva- 
dillo Blanco and the Manzanillo, which 
were imported from Spain by Prof. Pon- 
dorf as the best two Spanish olives, have 
been widely disseminated by the Experi- 
ment Station at Berkeley, and are now in 
bearing in numerous places in the State, 
and are highly esteemed for their many 
good qualities. 

The increased demand for olive trees has 
eaused them to be propagated here in large 
numbers, and Pomona has become an olive 
tree center, sending thousands of trees an- 
nually to all partsof the State. The larg- 
est olive nurseries in the world, those of. 


Howland Brothers, are located here.. The 


‘San Antonio Cafion, one of the finest in 


-viding an abundance of the finest water in 


‘and 206, or a box anda half,of fine Malta 


| recently purchased property here and made 


ings that stood on Second street were re- 


| oranges, figs, apricots and pears; C.E.- 


laid over until the first meeting in January. 


the protection of boys. and added that there 
‘was a State law in regard to that. 


Christian 


. fine literary and musical programme is the 


CALIFORNIA. 


large olive nurseries of John S. Calkins are 
also here. Because of the renown and 
importance of the industry in this locality 
much attention has been given to olive cul- 
ture by the press of this region of late. 
Mr. Calkins has prepared and distributed a. 
valuable pamphlet on the olive. In these 
nurseries nearly fifty varieties of the olive 
are grown. Perhaps it will vie with the 
orange in giving importance to Pomonaas 
a fruit-growing district. 


The water for the valley is derived from 


Southern California, and from artesian 
wells, and is sent throughout this city and 
valley under pressure from the natural 
flow of the watér. There are 100 miles of 
cement and vitrous pipe in the valley, and 
forty miles of steel pipe in the city, pfro- 


the world. 

The educational facilities are wunsur- 
passed inthis part of the State. In addi- 
tion to an efficient public school system and 
highschool there are two colleges. Po- 
mona College at Claremont is one of the 
best equipped in Southern California, and 
has an attendance of 135 students. It is 
under the auspices of the Congregation- 
alists. Thereis also a college at Lords- 
burg conducted by ,the Dunkards. The 
three Pomona banks have a capital stock 
of $250.000 with prospect of an increase 
soon. The San Antonio Light and Power 


Company is preparing to furnish electricity + 


for light, for motive power in factories and 
for electric roads, not only in Pomona, but 
the surrounding towns. 
BRIEFS. 

The present orange crop will be the 
largest in several years. 

Pomona takes pride in the possession of 
the largest olive nurseries in the world. 

The largest single grove of Navel oranges 
in the worldisthatof Seth Richards, lo- 
cated at Pomona. , 

A box of fruiteach on two-year-old Navels, 


bloods on atree of the same age, speak for 
the early bearing of oranges in thissection. 
A number of people from England have 


this their home. To them the balmy air 
and bright sunshine, as compared with the 
cold and fogs of England, is a change de- 
lightful bevond description. 

The number of new buildings being 
erectedin Pomonais greater than atan 
time since the heght of the boom. ; 

The following kinds of Pomona-grown 
fresh fruits are found in the Pomona mar- 
kets today: Grapes in variety, oranges, 
lemons, peaches, pears, apples, Japanese 
persimmons, guavas, quinces and strawber- 
ries; and there are all kinds of fresh vege- 
tables. 

Miss Teno Grossman of Lincoln, Neb.. is 
visiting Mrs. F. H. Seeley, Kingsley avenue. 
Her sister is expected soon. 


SANTA BARBARA. 


Attempt to Rob Passengers on a 
: Railroad Train. 


Regular Weekly Meeting of the City 
Counrcil—An Anti-gambling 
dinance—News Notes 
and Personals. 


(THE TIMES conveys news to Santa Bar- 
bara twenty-four hours ahead of the San 

ancisco papers. The branch office and 
agency is at No.-713 State street where ad- 
vertisements, orders forthe paper, and news 
items may be left.] 


The train arriving here .Thursday even- 
ing from Saugus was entered just at dusk 
by tramps at Fillmore, who succeeded in 
getting away with ashawl strap of little 
value. While the train stopped at the 
station four tramps entered and two crip- 
ples went through the train begging, and 
two others, able-bodied and _ strong, 
snatched two valises -and a shawl strap, 
belonging toa lady passenger bound for 
Santa Barbara. Conductor Hortell sud- 
denly appeared on the scene and scared the 
tramps, who in their hurried endeavor to 
getaway dropped the satchels, but carried 
eff the shawl strap. Postmaster Reid, of 
Carpinteria, a passenger on the train, ran 
up the track after them, but they disap- 
peared in the gathering darkness. The 
train came on to Santa Paula, where word 
was left with the constable, who went back 
to see if any trace could be found of the 
robbers. 


~The scene on the train when the-robbery_|- 


was made is described by one of the raii- 
road employés as being quite ridiculons. 
The terrified passengers sat down orf their 
valisesand thrust tWeir hands into their 
pockets in their endeavor to save their 
possessions. 

The neighborhood of Fillmore is over- 
run with tramps, probably the same gang 
which was driven out of this vicinity a 
week or so ago. 

CITY COUNCIL, 

The Common Council met yesterday after- 
noon in regular session. All the members 
were present. The matter of the Bath- 
street sewer was called up, and C. HB. Frink, 
Prof. Snow and H. A. C. McPhail addressed 
the Council. On motion the matter was 


An ordinance prohibiting gaming and the 
keeping of gambling houses was read for 
the first time. In commenting upon”® the 
ordinance Councilman Burke said he was 
opposed to any more ordinances until those 
already in effect could be enforced. Coun- 
cilman Wentling spoke againstit. Coun- 
cilman Moore said he understood it was for 


BRIEFS. 
-The County Clerk has received the re- 
mittitur from the Supreme Court in tke 
case of C, E. Lataillade vs. Gaspar Orena. 
. The steamer Pomona arrived yesterday 
afternoon from the north with twenty pas. 
sengers and fifty tons of freight for this 
city. 

The cnoon train from Los Angeles was 
about thirty minutes late yesterday owing 
to a new engine, which was not in first-class 
working order. 

The triai calendar and the law and motion 
calendar of the Superior Court will be 
called this morning. The probate calendar 
will be called Saturday. 

Word has been received here that in the 
Supreme Court the motion made by Capt. 
McNulta to dismiss the appeal in the case 
of the city of Santa Barbara vs. A. Eldred 
was denied. 

The senior class of the High school will 
give a literary exercise atthe High school 
building this evening. The programme 
will consist of classical productions and 
music, The room is to be extensively deco- 
rated. 


The fair given by the ladies of the 


No. 824 State street. The fair will con. 
tinue until Saturday evening. Tonight a 


feature of the evening. . 

The proposed debate between the Y.M. 
C. A. Debating Cluband the High School 
Debating Club failed to materialize on ac- 
count of the High school boys thinking they 
did not have the time to prepare. The Y. 
M.C.A. Club has now challenged the High 
school boys to a debate upon another ques- 
tion. Whether or not the challenge will be 
accepted time alone can reveal. 

PERSONAL. 

Assistant Postmaster Walter Thayer has 
returned from Los Angeles....The follow- 
ing passengers arrived on the Pomona 
yesterday afternoon from San Francisco: 
Mrs. M. Babcock, Mrs. F. L. Saxby. O. S. 
Peterson,\wife and two \children, Jotin N. 
Burnett, O. Orena, E. R Den, F. Menchaca, 
B. M. Herrington. E.H. Rowell and James 
Lindley....J.C. Taylor left yesterday for 
New York by the Santa Fé....R. A. Good- 
win left for Boston yesterday ....Hugh 
McCurdy and Mrs: Jennie E. McCrossen of 
Michigan are atthe San Marcos....W.S. 
Baxter of San Francisco is in the city.... 
N.S. Porter came up from Los Angeles yes- 
terday....George-B. Cramer and George W. * 
Shedwick of Philadelphia are at the Arling- 
ton....J. E. Douglass of Sacramento is in 
town....Mr.and Mrs. B.G. Ackerman and 
Mrs. J. G. Hillard of New Yerk ‘are at the 
Arlington for the season....Thomas Tel- 
ford has returned from Hueneme....F. W. 
Cole left for Pueblo, Colo., yesterday by the 


‘lie, about the same time for  rob- 
bing a ‘glazier, and, druggist. For 
this George served a term, but his 


| day held their final meeting yesterday and 
instructed E. W. Holmes, one of their num- 


protect th 


Santa Fé.. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 


The Jessrang Trial Results in a 
Hung Jury. 


Something About the Fiend’s Record 
in Montana. 
43 


A Change in the Management of th 
Operahouse. 


The Riverside Orange-growers Perfecting 
Their Organization — Budgets 
from Redlands and 
Colton. 


SAN BERNARDINO, 

Sheriff C, M. Jeffries of Lewis and Clarke 
county. Mont., has been in San Bernardino 
for the past few days, céming all the way 
from Helena to tell what he knew of the 
past history of George Jessrang, whose trial. 
for arson has just been completed. Sheriff 
Jeftr new Jessrang and his brothers, 
John ai Charlie, way back in the 80's, 
and if. his testimony as to their past his- 
tofy had been admitted in evidence it would 
have had avery material effectinthe present 
case against George. Jessrang, it seems, 
served aterm in the Territorial prison in 
1882 for stealing: postage stamps. He 
was aiso arrested, together with Char- 


brother got off on some technicality of the 
law. John was the worst of the three boys. 
He was sent to State’s prison at Helena 
in 1879 for grand larceny, escaped. was 
recaptured and pardoned. Later he killed 
atraveler on the highway for money and 
burned the body. -A posse gave pursuit, 
caught him and hanged him to a tree. 
Sheriff Jeffries has his picture taken after 
death, and it displays a remarkable resem- 
blance to the brother on trial here. The 
father of these boys was a law-abiding citi- 
zen and was for some time jailer at St. 
Paul. ~ 

The jury had not reached.a verdict yes- 
terday morning after being out atl night, 
and were sent back totrv itover again. At 
that time they stood eight for conviction 
and four for acquittal. At 2.p.m. Judge 
Otis called the jury in, and finding that 
there was no prospect for a verdict dis- 
charged them, remarking at the same time 
that it was unfortunate that the county 
should be put to the expense of another 
triat. 
against Jessrang. 

A CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT. aaa 

Martin Lehman, of McLain & Lehman, | 
LosAngeles, managers of the Grand Opera. 
eg in that city, has been in San Bernar- 

ino.for the past few days completing ar- 
rangements to assume control of the opePa- 


house here in tonnection with Frank A. 


Miller, manager of the Loring at Riverside. 
Mr. Lehman returned to Los Angeles yes 
terday afternoon, and itis now announced 
that Mr. Miller will manage the San Ber. 
nardino Operahouse aswell as the Loring, 
and that McLain & Lehman will book all 
the principal attractions coming to their 
Los Angeles theater to play at this house. 
Col. Woods, designer of the California 
Theater at San Francisco, has been looking 
over the Operahouse and, under his direc- 
tion, about $1000 will be spent on it in the 
way of carpets and other improve- 
ments. San Bernardino is now in the cir- 
cuit with Los Angeles, San Diego and River. 
side, and will be furnished the best attrac- 
tions coming into this section. 2 as 
_ The Carleton Opera Company will reopen 
the Operahouse after the completion of the 
proposed improvements. __ 
BRIEFS. 
Rain is needed, none having fallen since 
September 30. 
The Supervisors meet in regular. session 
next Monday. 
The Woodmen holda regular meeting in 
Davis's Hall this evening, 
The railroad men's ball Christmas eve at 
the pavilion pronfises to be a great success. 
KcKee Rankin played in The Canuck at 
the Operahouse last night to a good house. 
The County Clerk issued five marriage 
licenses Wednesday—an unually large num- 
ber. | 
"A meeting is called to convene at the 
| pam. 
ganize a board of trade. 
The pipe system for distributing water 
in Alessandro irrigation district is being 
rapidly laid up to date. It has cost $180,- 
000. 


Jailor Newt Brown and Police Officer 
Moesser have returned from Santa Bar- 
bara, where they went to testify in an im- 
portant case. 

Great preparations are being made for. 
the Grand Mansion to be held by the Jewish 
ladies of San Bernardino commencing Tues- 
day next. 

The members of the grand jury inspected 
the county hospital Wednesday with a view 
of seeing what could be done to protect the 
property from deluge by storm water. 

The “Great Bashnu"’ diamond, which was 
presented to E. L. Doran with great cere- 


mony atthe Stewart Hotel Tuesday even- | 


ing, was stolen almost immediately after- 
ward, and no trace of it has yet been dis- 
covered, | 


RIVERSIDE. | 
The committee of fifteen appointed by 
the orange-growers’ meeting last Satur- 


ber, todraw up a report embodying the 
conclusions they had arrived at. The re- 
port will be presented to a general meeting 
of all interested at the Recorder's court- 
room at 2 o’clock this afternoon, and will 
recommend the appointment of a commit- 
tee of five totreat with the growers and 
packers. Itis proposed to induce all of 
the packers and codperative associations 
to form a pooland appoint an executive 
committee. This committee will supervise 
all shipments and fix from day to day dur- 
ing the season the price at which fruit 
shall be sold loaded on the cars here. It 
will also see to it that none of the Eastern 
markets are overstocked and that no ruin- 
ous competition among the packers is en- 
teredinto. The committee of five will also 
go about among the growers and urge 
them to agree to sell to no one who is nota 
member of the pool. If this can be ef.- 
fected the organization will be a success, 
and boththe grower and packer will be 
protected. 

The report will also recommend that 
other orange-growing localities join with 
Riverside, or take similar action. anda gents 
wil probably, be sent out, asking them to 

emselves- and the—entire section. 
as Riverside intends to do. A committee 
from: Colton will be present at today’s 
meeting and will probably join in the move- 
ment, 
_ WHOLESALE RAISIN THIEVES. 

Four brothers, George F., Charles A., 
John and William Sattler were sent upto 
the county jail at San Bernardino yester- 
day. under charges of grand larceny. to 
awaitthe action of the grand jury. . The 
men were caught in the act of stealing 
raisins from a large number of growers 
here, the value of the fruitthey got away 
with running up to a large sum. Their 
plan of operations was to buy the fruit of a 
small vineyard andthen steal from their 
neighbors and sell the stolen fruit as com- 
ing from their own place. Two ofthe men 
have served termsin San Quentin and at 
one time broke jail at San Bernardino, 
where they were held for some crime, and 
escaped, being subsequently recaptured, 
however. They were yesterday piaced in 
the strongest tanks in the jail, Tne grand 
jury will hear their case Tuesday. 

BRIEFS. 

The mason work on .the hew ,Cnalmers’s 
Block was started yesterday and will be 
rushed right along. 

Miss J. J. Hewitt has been appointedZen- 
roliment secretary o! the: Queen Isabella 
Society for Riverside. | 
. The walls of the Rubidoux building are 
now complete and the carpenters are at 
work on the structure. 


There are still three indictments % 


\ 
forming a Riverside Athletic Club. Con- 
siderable interest is manifésted in the 
movement and it will doubtless prove suc- 
cessful. 

J. K. Woodward has sold his orange crop 
to the Griffin & Shelley Co, This is about 
the first sale of importance this season. 

The supper and fair of theladies of the 
Universalist Church Wednesday evening 
was a great success financially and other. 
wise. 

Two vags,were sent to the county jail 
from the Recorder's Court yesterday for 
ten days each—S. A. Benj and Henry Lam- 
bert. 

P. N. Donegan, a native of Turkey, lect- 
ured at'the Christian Church last evening 
on ‘Turkey and the Turks,’ to a large 
audience. 

The meetings of the Southern California 
Medical Society are well attended and are 

roving of great interest. There are a 
“yee number of visiting physicians in the 
city. 


REDLANDS. . 

Papers were signed in San Bernardino 
yesterday for the sale to parties resident in 
the latter city of the fine new Sanborn.Me- 
serve Block on Orange street, which has 
been but recently completed, and is one of 
the Nandsomest buildingsin town. Itisun- 
derstood that the price paid ig a very satis- 
factory one to the builders of the structure 
and will allow them quite a handsome profit 
on their investment. 

THE CITY TRUSTEES, .....- 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
Wednesday evening an agent of the Los 
Angeles Vitrified Pipe Company appeared 
before the board and induced them to 
change their plans with regard to the 
pavement of the two blocks each on Orange 
and State streets. The action ordering 
specifications prepared for a bituminous 
rock pavement was rescinded, and the City 
Engineer was instructed to prepare spceci- 
fications for the use of any material he de- 
sired. The board seemed favorably dis- 
posed to the vitrified brick, and this mater. 
ial will probably be used. The pavement 
consists of “two layers of vitrified brick 
placed on five inches of sand, and has been 
tried with greatsuccess in Los Angeles and 
elsewhere. 

* The petition of Warren Wilson for the re- 
bate of $2 per lot assessed against him for 
estimates of delinquent taxes was denied. 

Mr. Hickey, who recently bought twenty- 
five feet in the extension of Water street. 
east of Orange, has discovered that his land 
has been used as a public highway over 
fivevears. He appeared before the board 
and asked if the city would claim his prop- 
ertv asastreet. The matter was referred 
to the City Attorney. 

COLTON. = 

Colton has developed a new scheme to 
block the division of San Bernardino 
county, which, on thesurface, appears to be 
a very feasible one for the anti-secession- 
ists. The planis this: In case San Ber. 
nardino cannot induce the town ef Colton 
to annex itself to the county. seat, a strip 
co ‘ntry to the east of Colton, extending 
from the San Bernadino city limits to the 
Santa Ana River will be taken in, thus ex- 
tending to San Bernardo. within less 
than‘five miles of the Artfnzton 


the c ty impossible unless the River- 
siders desire to run a line through their city 
and leave balf in each county. 

n the other hand it is maintained that 
even if the city limits of San Bernardino 
are changed the boundaries of the county 
seat will remain the same an cannot be 
altered except by a vote of the entire 
county. Thisisthe view of.the question 
heid in Riverside. There is no precedent 
for the present state of affairs, .and it is 
probable that it will have to be taken tothe 
courts before the question can be decided, 

There was no meeting of the San Bernar- 
dino and Colton conference committees 
Wednesday night as had been announced, 
the committee from the county seat not 
coming over. There is considerable objec- 
tion here to joining with San Bernardino, 
but this is liable to die out if it becomes evti- 
dent that annexation only will preserve the 
‘integrity of the county. 

In the stripof country east of here which 
it is proposed to annex to San Bernardino 
there are very few residents. Urbita is the 
principal settlement and the people of that 
town would gladly vote themselves into the 
city. The law provides that the county 
lines must not come within five miles of a 
county seat, and if San Bernardino 
stretches herself out to the Santa Ana 
River, it would appear that she holds the 
key tothe situation. Another meeting of 
the conference committces will be held to- 
morrow night at Colton. 


BORN. 3 


BORDEN—Los Angeles, Thursday... Decem- 
ber 3. 1891, to the wife of Sheldon Borden, 
a daughter. ~ 


-BISMARK biscuits at H. Jevne’s. 


Big Investment. 

Fruit lands, unimproved, with permanent 
waterin Los Angeles county, f20 per acre; 
easy terms. Send for information to Chapel 
& Vickrey, 110', S. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


from “Rex” Extract of 
eef. 


Land With Water. 
Choice fruit lands with abundant water 
in Los Angeles county, #0 per. acre; easy 
terms. Send for information to Chapel & 
Vickrey, HO‘, S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


TO ALL—‘Rex” Extract of 
eet. 


WHITE ROSE FLOUR can be had at Jev- 
ne’s, 136 and 138 North Spring st 


IT TICKLES THE 


alate—Beef tea from 
“Rex” Extract of Beef. hic 


NEW FEATURES at the Waxworks. 


COMBINATION COFFEE, always freshly 
roasted, three pounds for $1.00 at H. Jevne’s 


PFEFFERNUSSE and Lebkuchen at 
Jevne's, 136 and 138 N. Spring. 


DELICIOUS“ Rex" Extract of Beef. 


DEMERARA SYRUP—You can buy it at 
H. Jevne’s. 136 and 138 N. Spring. 


LET IT SERVE for table talk—The merits 
“Rex Extract of Beef. 


ECONOMICAL, “Rex” Extract of Beef. 


GRE AT ALDITICAS tothe Waxworks. 


DRINK DELBECK CHAMPAGNE. H. J. 
Woollacott, Agent. 


Of these celebrated .vehicles we receive 
carload every five weeks. Anothercar just 
received; new styles. Call and inspect them 
at the old Courthouse. HAWLEY, KING 

CO. 


BARLEY Crystals at Jevne's. 


Hotel, 
in Riversideand rendering the divcision 4 


4 


Columbus Buggies. 


\ 


their lives. 


WHY YSU COUGHS 


will stop a Couch in one 
a day, and CURE. Consumption if taken in 
time. If THE LITTLE ONES HAVE 


WHOOPING COUGH or CROUP g 


LS Use it Promptly. A 25 cent bottle may 
ASK YOUR DERUGGIST FOR IT. 


IT TASTUS GOooD. 


DR. A 
CURE CONSTIPATION. 


PURE PINK PILLS. 
COZ 
) SMALL, PLOASANT, A FAVORITE WITM THE LADIES. 
W. H. HOOKER & CO., 45 West Broadway, New York. 


H. M. SALE & SON, 220 S. Spring. 


night, check a Cold in 


save 


Marcos Hotel 


Opened for the winter season, Nov. 1,’91 


Carefully refitted throughout during the past summer. One of the 
best appointed and most home-like Hotels in Southern California. 
Special rates to familios and permanent guests. 


Great Opening. 
Fruit lands, unimproved, with 
watcrin Los Angeles county, #20 per acre 
easy terms. 
& Vickrey, S&S. 
Cal. 


Broadway, Los Angeles 


Cheese at Jevne’s, 136-134 N. Spring. 


SEE THE JAPS at the Waxworks. 


abundant | 


Send for information to Chapel | 


GORGONZOLA, English Dairy and Sage 


Many a life has been lost 


liver oil. 

If Scott’s’ Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, tt would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It ts halt 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. - 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Arenue, 
of cod-! 
our druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion -liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere du, §:. 


because of the taste of cod-. 


THE 


Ask your dealer for it, cr send for Free Circular to 


Petaluma Incubator Co. Pet2'uma, Cal. 


e 
e GREATEST 
e & Chicken Lice Killer. 


FRED ANTHONY, 


ufacturing jeweler. 


Engraving Ornamental and Let- 
tering on Gold, Silver and Plated 
ware, with Carl Enterman, man- 


PASADENA ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Banks. 


ADL LDL LLL 


NATIONAL BANE. 


| President, P. M. GREEN. 
Vice-President, BAL 
Cashier, A. H. CONGER. 

Asst. Cashier, ERNEsT MAY. 


ASADENA NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital Paidup, - - 
- |. W. HELLMAN, President. .. 
F. SPENCE, Vice-President- 
T. P. LUKENS, Cashier. 
E. E. JONES, Assistant Cashier. 


ngs Bank of Southern California. 


217% S. Spring. 


Ca ital aid u 100,009 


A General Banking Business Transacted 


$100,900 
10,000 


Agency for Los Angeles Savings Bank and. 
Savi 


R. STAATS, 

NVESTMENT BANKER AND BROKEP. 

Money to Loan. 
Collections Made. 

NO. 12S. RAYMOND AVENUE. 


Insurance Efiected. 


to McDonald, Stewart & Co. 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


erties, make collections, pay taxes, etc. 


city. No. 7 E. COLORADO ST. 


CDONALD & BROOKS, SUCCESSORS 


meee loans, rent houses, manage prop- 


& 
References: Banks or business men of the 


The Pasadena Steam Laundry 


dyingin all its branches. Wagon will cal 


Colorado st. 


Have the most complete laundry planton 
the coast, employing only experienced white 
help, and do the finest work; pong | and 


atany address in the valley. Office: 8 FE. 


PASADENA LANDS. 


Chatsworth Park. 


IT FOR YOURSELF! 
SEE I 
——ORANGE AND LEMON LANDS 
Cheapest in Southern California, 


#150 per acre! 


Young all (| Men 


SUFFERING FROM 


Nervous Debility . 


Lost or Failing Manhood! 


AN ABUNDANCE OF WATER 


F. A. Shepard, Manager. 


You can be skiilfully treated. and all surge 
cai cases, tumors and deformities of women 
and children operated upon by tbe Staff 


| Surgeon of the Liebig World Dispensary 
| and International Sureical Institutéof Kane 
| sas City and San Francisco, who is a grad- 


uate of the Medical Departmént of the Unt- 
versity of one of our oldest States. Heis 
a duly Ucensed surgeon and physician, 
duly Hcensed for California. All ladies suf- 
fering from delicate and complicated dis- 
eases Which Cestroy health and end Ife 
prematurely, all blood, skin, liver, stomach, 
brain. nervous diseases, and all uterine 
complaints treated with a degree of success 


hitherto unparalleled. 
Mothers, daughters and sisters, preserve 
your beauty and charms and prolong the 


same by protecting your health. 
Diseases of children and deformities re- 
ceive careful attention. Private reception 
parlors, 21 and 20, exclusively for ladies and 
chiidren. 
CALL OR ADDRESS 


LIERIG WORLD DISPENSARY, 
123 South Main street, - 
| Los Angeles, Cal. 


Consultation in person or by ietter free. 
Ofiice Hours: 9 to5and7 to9p. m, 
| SUNDAYS. 10 to 12. 


Post. Yi ourself .«. 


On Farming, Fruit Grow- 
ing. Poultry Keeping and 
every rural industry in 
California, by subscribing 
~for the 


California Cultivator and 
Poultry Keeper, 


handsome 36-page Month- 
ly Magazine. the best in the 


if 3 Vest. 1.00 a year. or for 
#1.50 vre will mail you the CULTIVAT 
and a copy of the “Peerless Atlas 0 
the Worid.” This Atias is first-class; 
contains colored maps of all the coun- 
tries of the worid, hundreds of beau- 
tifui illustrations. together with all 
the important statistics of the census 
, of 18%. Sample-copies of the CULTI- 
VATUR. 1%. Address GOODWIN & THOMAS, 
Publishers, 127 5. Broadway, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 


Real Estate 


Overton Firey 


Bearing unimproved 


orange groves, 


orange and lemon lands, stock 


city residences and lots for sale, in any part 
of the valley or city. Correspondence so- 


licited. 
Overton & Firey, 


First National Bank bldg. 
POMONA, CAL. - 


- 


IR eal Estate 
.. Money 


If you want to buy any kind of prop- 
erty in Southern California; if you 
wantto lend or borrow money; see 


Poindexter List, 


127 W. SECOND ST.. Los Angeles. ; 


THIS IS OUR WAY OF FITTING GLASSES 
The careful and proper adjustment of 
Frames is as important as the correct fittin 
of lenses. We make the scientific adjust- 
ment ot Glasses and Frames our specialty 
and guarantee a perfect fit. Testing of the 
eyestree. Full stock of artificial eyesom 
hand. Glasses ground to order on premisea, 
S. G. MARSHUTZ, Scientific Optician, 
29S. Spring st., Theater Building, 


Los Angeles’ 


Rubber Stamp Co.,. 


Notary and Corporate Seals, 
' Rubber Stamps, Brass, 
Stencils. Key and Bag- 
gage Checks, Badges 


steel stamps. etc. 


224 W. First st., near Broadway, 


SOIL FIRST-CLASS 
NOTHING BETTER 
RESERVOIRS BUILT 
PLENTY ON WATER 
PIPED TO 1HE LAND. 


Involuntary Emissions. Impotencr, Mental 
Worry. Personal Weakness, Loss of Mem- 
ory, Despondency, Kidney and Bladder 
Trouble. and allother Diseases of Mind and 
Body. produced by youthtul follies and over 
indulgence, quickly and permanently cured 


— BY— 


DR. STEINHART’S 


THE GREAT VITALIZER! 


PRICE, #.00 per Bottle or 6 bottles for #10; 
or in Pill form at same price. 
write to DR, P. STEINHAR 


Store, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A meeting will be held in the office of F.. 


R. Strange this evening for the purpose of 


and private. Office Hours: From 9 to 
and 


| rom 10 to 12 


at 


ESSENCE OF LIFE!) 


All communications strictly 
p.m. 
n the evening from to 7:3); Sundays | 


TO BE PAID. 


—ALSO— 


At #80 to HS) per acre. 


PASADENA HOMES A SPECIALTY, 


FRUIT RANCHES CHEAP :— 


Cali or 
3314, South 
Spring street, opposite Alien'’s Furnitare 


For f urther particulars call on or write 
Seares & White, 


AGENTS, 
No. & W. Colorado st. 


} 


Astbury Shorthand School. 


pes store: take elevator. 
ndividual lessons in short- 


. NO HIGH WATER RATES | 


| MOIST LAND SUITABLE FOR WALNUTS 
“PIONEER TRUCK CO, 


NO. 3 MARKET STREET. 


Pasadena, Cal | Commercial St. 


| 
| 
| 


hand: no extra charge for 
typewriting. 

Cali or send for 
loguc. 


AUCTION! 
John C, Bell & Co., 


Rooms 49. {0 and 51 Phillips 
fan 


Biock.N. Spring Peco 
‘ 


Real estate and general auctioneers and av- 
| jralsers. sale of horses every Saturday 


atit e.m..in rear of Cathedral 


Office, 
224s. Los Angeies 


piano, Furniture and Safe Moving. Bag- 
-gace and Freight delivered promptly te 


idress. 
re Telephone 137. 


W. H. PERRY 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.'s 


a 
LUMBER YARD AND PLANING MILLS. 
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“Court yesterday,» morning, but at noon it 


another land-swindling case. 


gramme. Ali are invited. 


LOS ANGELES 


TIMES: 


FRIDAY. DECEMBER 4, 1851, 


list. 
Mrs. Lefer is requested to call at THE 
TIMES office this afternoon. 
Joard of Public Works made 
ate sour of inspection. about the city 
a ial anniversary sou 
decennial anniversary - 
will be ready for distribu. 
tion tomorrow and Monday, 

The whaleback steamer C. W. Wetmore, 
bound for Seattle from New York, passed 
San Pedro yesterday afternoon. 

The sale of reserved seats for the tug- 
of-war will commence at the Athletic Club 
rooms on Spring street this morning at 9 
o'clock. 

Awnegro named Albert Cherry was ar- 
rested for assauljing a girl on Alameda 
street yesterday and taken before Justice 
Austin. His cas@ewas set for trial today, 

Robert Svrett,a cable road conductor, 
was arrested on a warrant charging him 
with committing battery on a Chinaman, 
He gave bail in Justice Austin’s court and 
his case Was set for today. 

Thcre are undelivered telegrams at the 
Westcrn Union Telegraph office for George 
E. Hickey, H. T. Hardcastie, T. H. Tall- 
madge, Paul B. Gaylord, Ratcliffe Hicks, 
Esq., F. H. Crowell, Mrs. Mattie B. Ander- 
son. ‘ 

Frank L. Baldwin, chief deputy in the 
Street Superintendent's office, will leave for 
San Francisco tomorrow on business con- 
nected with jhe office. During his absence | 
Mr. Baldwin will also attend the meeting of 
the State association of officers of the Na. 
tional Guard. He will be absent abouta 
week. 

Chafles Smith, a young boy in Tar TIMES 
press.room, met with quite a serious acci- 
dent at 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon. He 
was assisting the pressman in cleaning the 
machinery when his two middle tingers on 
the right hand were caught and the ends: 
were badly bruised. Dr. Hagan dressed his 
wounds and he will be out ‘again in a few 
days. 

The Norton-Stump-Morgan case Was 
again before Justice Austin of the Police 


was adjourned over until this morning, for 
the reason that Stump had to be in the 
Superior Court, where he is a witness in 
Nothing of 
importance was brought out yesterday. 

A competitive examination under the 
rules of the United States Civil Service 
Commission for male applicants only, for 
the position of clerk in the Los Angeles 
postofiice, will be held at the postofice on 
the 15th inst... commencing at 9 a.m. Ap- 
plications for this examination must be 
made on blanks prescribed by the commis. 
sion, and can be obtained at the postoffice 
fromthe postmaster or the secretary of 
the Board of Examiners. The .must be 
tiled before 6 p.m., December 9. 


NEWS AND BUSINESS. 


The Weather. 

U. S. WEATHER OFFICE. Los ANGELEs, Dec. » 
8.1891.—At 5:07 a.m. the barometer recgis- 
tered 30.18; at 5:17 p.m. 30.13. Thermometer 
for corresponding hours showed 50° and 
Maximumtemperature.70>; minimum 
temperature, 47°. Cloudless. 


Christmas presents—Dewey's photos $3.50. 

The Koster Cafe is justly famous as an 
eating place, and though first-class in every 
respect is not high-priced. 

Regular weekly meeting of the Los Ange- 
les Central W.C.T.U. this afternoon at 2:3), 
at the Temperance Temple. Good pro- 


Rt. Rev. Dr. Nichols, Bishop of the diocese’ 
conference, will address the Woman's Aux- 
iliary today (Friday) in the guild reom of 
St. Paul's Church, on Olive street, at 3 p.m. 

The Los Angeles Lumber Company (on 
San “Pedro street, between Fourth and 
Fifth.) are selling best English Portland.ce- 
ment atlowest prices ever known in this 
market. 

Guardian Council, No. 90, Order of Chosén 
Friends, will have an entertainment this 
evening at Knights.of PythiasHail, No. 1184, 
South Spring street. Members of the order 
and their friends are invited, and-a good 
programme is to be rendered. 

Only 92 hours Los Angeles to Chicago by 
the Santa Fe route. Corresponding quick 
time to all Eastern cities. Through Pull- 
man palace and tourist sleeping cars daily. 
Personally conducted tourist car excursion 
to Boston and intermediate: points weekly. 
Ticket office 129 Nort Spring street, Los 
Angeles, and Santa Fe depot. — 


- have been enormous. but the stock was so 


Hollenbeck. 


O@icer Fanner. of the police department. 


H. Fannin, Philadelphia: R. A. Canter: 


‘Homeopathic Medical College of Missouri, 
and later lecturer onthe principles and 


THE COURTS. 


Final. Decision in the Rose-Foord 
Case. 


The Action Barred by the Statute 


of Limitation. 


The Trial of Young Abbott for Bur- 
glary Commenced. 


Judge Smith Still Occupied with the Ah 
Tet Perjury Case—The Usual Run 
of Routine Business— 
New Cases, 


The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of L. J. Rose (respondent,) vs. 
James Foord, administrator (appellant, ) 
reversing the. judgment and order of 
the lower court, was received from 
headquarters yesterday by Deputy 
Clerk Culp for filing in this city. 

This action was brought to recover 
$4000 and interest. against the admin- 
istrator of the estate of N. R. Vail, de- 
ceased. A judgment was obtained pay- 
able in due course of administration, 
from which, and an order denying anew 
trial, this appeal was taken. 

The cause of action grew out of an 
agreement on the part of the deceased 
in his lifetime, to sell and deliver to 
plaintiff, within a reasonable time, cer- 
tain shares of stock and the certificate 
thereof, in a mining corporation. 

Before the mining corporation was 
incorporated, or any shares of stock or 
certificates were issued, plaintiff paid 
$4000 asthe purchase price for one- 
half of Vail’s share of the stock, which 
he was to have after it should be issued. 
It became impossible, however, for Vail 
to deliver the shares or certificates 
therefor, which he had promised to the 


plaintiff, by reason of the issuance and 


service of ‘an injunction granted by a 
court of competent. jurisdiction in the 
State of New York. 

Plaintiff’ tade a demand in writing 
some time after he had paid his money, 
about July 30, 1883, for the shares of 
stock and certificates thereof, which he 
had purchased and which he had become 
entitled to receive from Vail. On 
August 6 of that same year, Vail, by 
letter, admitted to plaintiff his inability 
to comply with his contract and make 
good the proposed sale, 

The plaintiff, instead of rescinding 
the contract at that time, preferred to 
rely upon the contract as made origi- 
nally for several years, until the death 
of Vail in 1888, and insisted on its per- 
formance. As, however, the right. of 
action accrued plaintiff on 
August 6, 1883, when defend- 
ant confessed his inability to de- 
liver the stock and _ certificates 
thereof, the Court holds that the ‘‘ver- 


bal: promises to deliver the stock when. 


it could be done, do not appear to be 

sufficient to take the case out of the 

statute of limitations of two years.”’ 
ABBOTT BURGEARY TRIAL, 

When the case against George Abbo‘t, 
the third of the trio, charged with the 
burglary of Ah Sic’s drug store on Mar- 
chessault street on the night of Septem- 
ber 5 last, was called for trial by Judge 
Smith in Department One yesterday 
morning. William Caruthers, one of 
the jurors, failed to respond.’ By con- 


sent of the defendant, and it appear-° 


ing to the Court that one of the absent 
juror’s children had died since the jury 
was empanelled, he was excused and J. 
Aeric selected in his stead. The case 
was then proceeded with. the follow- 


‘ing witnesses being examined during 


the day for the -proseeution: Ah Sic, 
Ah Poy, Pierce Doyleand Ah Jim. All 
four simply reiterated the testimony 
they had already been called upon to 
give twice, there being no new devel- 
opments. 


AH TET PERJURY CASE, | 


The great silverware sale in progress at 
215 South Broadway by the Pacific Loan 
Company has been the sensation of the sea- 
son. Theinterest init is by no means con- 
fined totue city. Buyers are coming daily 
from all quarters, and the excitement is 
higher now than it has been at any time yet. 
The goods, unquestionably. are of the best 
quality. and are selling at just one-half the 
original prices.. This puts them within the 
reach of nearly everybody, and affords an 
opportunity to buyers for the holidays, es- 
pecially. that is rarely metyith. The sales 


large to begin with that there are plenty of 
desirable things left. 


PERSONALS: 


Syd Hart and Alexander“Weil of San 
Francisco are’at the Nadeau. 
J. W. Troup and wife, prominent society 
ople of Portland, are guests at the Hol- 
enbeck. 
Paul Heve, whois making a ‘our of the 
coast, from Dusseldorf, Germany, is at the 


M. B. Mihram, the Turkish rug mer. 
chant of Constantinople, has just arrived 
at the Hollenbeck. 

B. W. Bonfoey and wife from Paw Paw, 
Mich., are visiting their brother-in-law, 


Andrew Patterson, New York: G. W. 
Todd. Boston; William A. Bethell,aChicago: 


bray and family, Franklin Grove, Il: C. 
H.and Miss M. Dill, Decatur, Ill., are regis. 
tered at the Hollenbeck. 

Dr. E. A. Clarke of this city has associ- 
ated with him in the practice of medicine 
and surgery Dr. J. F. Brown, late of Jack- 
son, Mich. Dr. Brown has held the profes- 
sorship of ophthalmology and otology inthe. 


practice of medicine. and the eye and the 
earin the University of Michigan. Also 
ex-president of the Michigan Staie Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society. The. physicians of 
‘the city will no doubt give Dr. Brown 
a cordial welcome. It is quite a 
coincidence that Drs. Brown and 
Clarke were studying medicine in the 
Same office in Jackson, Mich., twenty-two 
years ago, and now, after these years of 
Separation, should meet and unite in part- 
nership. They met for the first time a year 
ag: April, neither having known of the- 
erea 


bouts of the other for over twenty 
‘years. 


THE HERALD of Banning, C published 
inthe deciduots fruit” colony of Southern 
California, and the finest climate for weak- 
lunged people in the known world. Sub- 


Bcription price, per year. Send for sam.’ 


ple copy. H. W. PATTON, 


Manager. 

Land With Water. 

Choice fruit lands with abundant water 

in Los Angeles county, §0 per acre: easy 

terms. Send for information to Chapel & 
Vickrey, 11044 S. Broadway. Los Angeles, 


New York Miilinery. 

r millinery department is now full 

New York's latest Styles in that ey 
to suit all classes of trade. cheap. 


medium, tine It is surprising to see how 
chea tc go0ds can be sold when 
care ully died: girictly one price. All 
orcers promptiy attended go. New York 
Bazaar, 148 North Spring street. 


Dolls, Dollis, Dolls. 
mn grand profusion. All styles and 
Bizes, qualities and prices. Dolls’ . 


etc..at the New York B : 
azaar, 148 North 


For the Holidays. 
Nothing is more appropriate th 
et them at 


aphs : 
pring street. Cabinets & per dozen, 


en. 
California Fruit. 
Choice fruit lands with abundant water in 
Los Angeles county. $20 per acre: easy terms. 
Send for information to Chapel & Vickrey, 


In Depattwent Six, vesterday, the 


trial of the Ah Tet perjury case occu- 
pied the attention of Judge Smith and a 
jury allday. At the commencement of 
the proceedings the prosecution rested, 
and defendant’s counsel thereupon 
moved the Court to instruct the jury to 
acquit their client, on the grounds that 
the evidence was insufficient to warrant 
a conviction, and that no evidence had 
been adduced to show that what the de- 
fendant testified to was material to the 
issue of the Wong Ark case. which mo- 
tion was denied. The following wit- 
nesses Were examined on behalf of the 
defense: J. J. Roper, Quong Quak Ken 
and Lew Duck, and court then adjourned 
forthe dav and until 10 o'clock this 
morning. 
Court Notes, 

Judge Smith being occupied in the 
trial of the Abbott case, that against 
P. Walters was, on motion of counsel 
for defendant, placed upon the trial 
calendar of Department One, to be re- 
set for trial. 

The trial of the case of H. C. Wheeler 
against the Placerita Mining, Milling 
and Water Company again occupied the 
attention of Judge Wade and a jury in 
Department Three for an entire day 
yesterday, and went over until this 
morning. 

In Department Four yesterday the 
trial of the replevin suit of J. H. Alder- 
son against L..H. and E. A. Gibbs occti- 
pied the attention of Judge Van Dyke 
and a jury almost all day, and resulted 


at 4:30 in a verdict for plaintiff for the 


sum of $1100. 

In Department Five yesterday morn- 
ing the trial of the condemnation suit 
instituted by the county of Los Angeles 
against Pavlo Reyes, to condemn a 
right-of-way fora road through defend- 
ant’s property at Calabasas, was con- 
cluded, the jury, after being out one 
hour and forty-five minutes, returning 
a verdict for plaintiff and assessing de- 
fendant’s damages at $82. 


Upon motion of C. E. Sumner, Esq., 


of Pomona, and presentation of license_ 


from the Supreme Court of Montana, 
B. F’. Peck was duly admitted by Judge 
Shaw yesterday to practice as an at- 
torney and counsellor at law in the Su- 
perior Court of this county. 

Thaddeus Young, a 12-year-old in- 
corrigible, was yesterday. committed to 
the State reform school at Whittier by 


- Judge Shaw for the period of five years. 


Joseph Rousseau, a native of Switzer- 
land, was duly admitted to citizenship 
of the United States by Judge McKinley 
yesterday. upon producing the neces- 
sary proots of residence, and taking the 
requisite oaths of renunciation and al- 
legiance, and Judge Smith perfdérmed a 
like service for Frank Aylwin, an En- 
glishman. 

. Upon motion of the defendant's coun- 
sel, Judge McKinley yesterday granted 
an‘extension of time for ten days within 
which to file the bill of exceptions in 
the Wong Ark case. | 


New Suits, 
Among the documents filed with the 


County Clerk yesterday were the pre-. 


liminary papers in the following new 
cases: 


wait Oblandt et al. vs. F. P. Froscari 
al., suit to forcelose a mortgage for 
$10,573.24. 

James O'Reilly vs. Earl B. Millar, 
suit to recover the sum of $457.75, 
alleged to be due for services. 


110% 5. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Redondo Beach Company vs. Ormanzo 


4 


Allen, suit to compel defendant to pay 
the taxes due upon a certain piece of 
property purchased from plaintMf, or to 
foreclose a vendor's lien. 

José de Arnaz vs. J. Jones et al.. suit 
to foreclose a mortgage for $15,450. 


Today's Calendar. 
DEPARTMENT ONE—Juge Smith. 
People vs. George Abbott; burglary, on 
trial. 
DEPARTMENT TWO—Jwige Clark. 
Estate of Nancy J. Smith, deceased; peti- 
tion for sale of realty. 
Estate of Fred J. Smith, deceased; peti- 
tion for sale of realty. 
Estate of M. W. Orr, deceased; order to 
show cause. 


Estate of J. W. Broaded, deceased; order 


to show cause. 
- Estate of John Small, deceased; account 
and distribution. 

H. P. Sweet ét al. vs. James Stewart; 
damages. 

DEPARTMENT THREE—Judae Waele. 

San Gabriel Valley Land and Water Com- 
pany vs. L. W. Dennis; assessments. 

Teresa Jimenes vs. F. Guirachi; breach of 
promise. 

DEPARTMENT Four—Juige Van Dyke. 

A. J. Falder vs. O. H. Kiefer; damages. 

J.D. W. Sherman vs. L. M. Nadeau et al.; 
services. 

DEPARTMENT FIVE—Jwige Shaw. 
Nelson A. Smith vs. C, W. Clanton; ap- 
al. 

‘H. Colgrove vs. F. J. Smith et. al.; appeal. 
I. J. Smith vs. M. H. Colgrove et al. ; dam- 
ages. \ 
DEPARTMENT S1x—Jwige McKinley. 
People vs. Ah Tet; perjury; on trial. 
C. Escallier vs. Leon Escallier; on trial. 


IN SOCIAL SPHERES. 


(News intended for this departmentshould 
be furnished promptly, and sent addressed 
“THE TIMES—Society News,”’ accompanied 
by the name of the sender as a guarantee. 

rite briefly and plainly, giving the facts 
without needless verbiage. } 


BOXLE HEIGHTS WEDDING. 

The marriage of Edwin A. Humphrey 
and Miss Ella Smith occurred Wednes- 
day evening at the home of the groom, 
No. 2045 Brooklyn avenue, Rev. D. H. 
Gillan performing the ceremony. The 
bride wore a beautiful gown of white 
silk with orange blossoms, and received 
many elegant presents. The wedding 
wasa private one, only the intimate 
friends being present, among whom 
were: Mr. and Mrs. S. Rees, Mrs. C. H. 
Bradley, Mrs. W. S. Bovard, the Misses 
Rees, Miss Chase, Miss Humphrey, Miss 
Dinehart, Messrs. Barly, Wales, Guest 
and Smith. 

Mr. and’'Mrs. Humphreys are at home 
to their friends at No. 2045 Brooklyn 
avenue. 
_ SWEET SIYTEEN. 

Miss Ione Knight enjoyed a very de- 
lightful bifthday party Wednesday 
evening, at her home, 220 South Hill 
street. The long double parlors were 
beautifully decorated with choice roses 
and smilax, and filled with a merry 
company of guests, J. H. Brenner and 
Miss Shaw contributed vocal and instru- 
mental music during the evening. Af- 
ter the serving,of delicious refresh- 
ments dancing and games were in order 
and the last guests did not leave untila 
late hour. Miss lone was the recipient 
of many good wishes and some very 
handsome presents. 

Among those present were Mrs. S. W. 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Wharton,. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Fay, Judge and 
Mrs. B. N. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
Alles, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs.C. M. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cushman, Mr. and Mrs. Glasgow, Mr, 


and Mrs. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Oppen- | 


heim, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Day, Miss Ione 
Knight, Misses Anderson, Cole, Prosin- 
ger, Longley, Potter, Alles, Smith, 
Glasgow, Shultz, Shaw, ‘Cushman, 
Messrs. Wells, Fliechman, Pollock, 
Hess, Alles, Smith, Cushman, Rowe, 
Goodwin, McQuarry, J. H. Brenner and 
others. 
ANOTHER SOCIAL CLUB. 

_ Anew society has been organized un- 
der the name of the Jolly Social Club. 
Its members propose to meet once a 
week for the purpose of enjoying them- 
selves inthe manner signified by the 
name of the club. The next meeting 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Meeting of the Citrus Fair Committee— 
Late Exhibits. 

The Citrus Fair Committee, composed 
of Messrs. E. Germain, E. F. C. Klokke 
and Robert McGarvin, met at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce yesterday afternoon 
and decided on the basis of representa- 
tion in the preliminary convention on 
the output of oranges last year. This 
gives Los Angeles nine delegates, San 
Bernardino seven, Orange two, and 
Ventura, San Diego, Santa Barbara and 
Fresno one each. Delegates in Los An- 
geles county are as follows: Alhambra 
and San Gabriel, one; Upper San Gab- 
riel Valley, one; Duarte, one; Pasadena, 
one; Los Angeles, two; Pomona, one; 
Rivera, one, and Vernon, one. 

The committee decided that local or- 
ganizations of fruit-growers, boards of 
trade, etc., elect delegates in all cases 
where they exist; in other cases, meet- 
ings called for the purpose or boards of 
supervisors. 

The date of the convention of dele- 
gates was set for December 22. This 
convention will set the date for the fair, 
elect general and executive committees, 
arrange premiums, etc. 


San Diego sends up an addition to her 


display—guavas—some of which meas- 
ure six inches in circumferance; onions 
from Mr. Morgan, weighing twenty 
ounces each; two cages oft the cele- 
brated Cajon Valley raisins and a case 
illustrating tle silk culture inaugmrated 
by the Ladies’ Annex of that city. 

Redlands sends in a fine display of 
Naval oranges, raisins and dried fruits, 
which make quite a feature of San Ber- 
nardino county’s table. 

Crowds of Eastern visitors were at 
the chamber all day yesterday, 


Millinery 


Clearance sale now on, 
Every article 
Reduced in price at 
MUZART’S. MILLINERY STORE, 
240 S. SPRING 
Between Second and Third 


(Changed every day.) , 
At Wineburgh’s. 


Great Sale of Remnants of Dress Goods. 
During the next four days we will close 


will be held at the residence of Miss 
Edith Norviel at No, 456 Custer ave- 
nue, next Tuesday evening. The fol- 
lowing are enrolled asmembers: J. L. 
Hollingsworth, Cora Caulkins, Loreno 
Noel, Bella, Jessie, Ada aad Estella 
Shields, Edith Norviel, Messrs. James 
Meade, Max Webster, A. Cohn, William 
Lindenfeldt, James -Cordori, David 
Liewellen, Arthur Plumber and M. §S. 
Mendelsohn. 
NEW SOCIAL CLUB. 

A party of young ladies and gentle- 
men met at the residence of Miss Edith 
Norviel, No. 456 Clover avenue, for the 
purpose of organizing a social club. 
With the aid of music the evening passed 
very pleasantly. After due considera-: 
tion it was decided to adopt the name of 
‘The Jolly Social Club.’’ The following 
were the officers elected: J. A. Con- 
dori, president; Miss Edith Norviel, 
vice-president; Miss Lorena Noel,-sec- 
retary; Miss Bella Shields, assistant 
secretary, and Abe Cohn, treasurer. 
Below is a list of the members: Misses 
J. L. Hollingsworth, Cora Caulkins, 
Lorena-Noel, Bella Shields, Jessie 
Shields, Ada Shields, Estella Shields, 
Edith Norviel, Messrs. James Meade, 
Max Webster, Abe Cohn, William Lin- 
denfelt, James Condore, David Llew- 
ellyn, Arthur Plumber and M. S. Men- 
delsohn. The next meeting of the club 
will be held at the residence of Miss 
Edith Norviel, No. 456 Clover avenue, 
next Tuesday evening, December 10, at 
8 p.m, 

NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Mrs. Bairight.‘of Temperance Tem- 
ple. returned Wednesday from a six 
months’ visit East. | 

Miss Lou Meyer returned to her home 
in Sacramento last evening, well pleased 
with her three months’ visit in this city. 

Invitations are out for the third 
monthly ball of the Clover Leaf Club, 
which will take place on the evening of 
December 15 at Kramer’s Hall. 

The Ruskin Art Club will hold a meet- 


out ever» reiinant of dress goods which nas | 


accumulated during our .ate sale of dress 
oods. They cone short lengths of 
lack, colored and fancy,in al wooland 
wool m xed, in broadcloths, Henriettas, 
cashmeres, serges, camelettas. etc. They 
are piaced on -aie at an exceediagly low tig- 
ure; we cannot carry such stoc 

_ We piace on our bargain counter: 

Ladies’ ® quality lambs’ wool vests and 
drawers for .1.25 each. 

Ladies’ black mull aprons; lace trimmed, 
25c each. 

Infants’ long cashmere cloaks, silk em- 
broidered, $1.75 each. 

52-inch bleached heavy all-linen table 
linen, fancy turkey red borders, 35c a yard. 

io ble fold half wool English cashmere, 
all colors, 20c a yard. 

Children’s lynx fur sets, satin lined, collar 
and muffs, #2 the set. 

Boys’ navy biue double breasted wool 
flannel overshirts, 75c each. 

Men’s fine waite twilled all-wool over- 
shirts, #1.25 each. 

White roll batting for comforters,7%c a 
r 


quality German knitting yarn, all 
colors, 18c a hank. Pass 
Don’t fail to see our remnants of dress 


on han 


goods. 
Best quality silk velvets, good colors. 7ic a 


ard. 
furniture plush, best colors, fla 


ard. 

Children’s 4 and 5-button real kid gloves, 
sizes 4 to 6, 69c a pair. 

Brass alcohol nursery lamp and stove 
combined for 10c 


r 10c. 
nickle plated steel curling irons,’ 


each, .. 
Roman pear) bead necklaces, 10c each, . 
No. 16 2\4-i:ch wiie black all-silk satin 
edge ribbon, yard. 
arning cotton on cards, black, white and 
assorted colors, 8 cards for 5c. 
WINEBURGH’S, 809-311 S. Spring st, 


Frank X. Engler, 
Fiano tuner and repairer, 316 W. Second t 


THE VERY BEST, “Rex” Extract of Beef 


F.W. KRINGEL’S 
Piano touch regulator, 106 N. Spring street. 


DELICIOUS SOUPS—From “Rex” Extract 
of Beef. 


SCHUMACHER, 107 N. Spring st., for the 
finest photographs. Cabinets only %a doz. 


FRESH GRATED HORSERADISH—no tur- 
nip—at W. Stephens’, Mott Market.: 


ing this evening at 7:30 o’clock in the 
club room. A paper will be read on 
wood engraving, followed by informal 
discussion. 


Ladies must not forget the sale of | 


useful and beautiful Christmas gifts 
which opens this afternoon at the First 
Presbyterian Church under the auspices 
of the ladies of that society. 

The ladies of the Bovle Heights Lib- . 
rary Association will give an entertain- 
m€ntin the form ofa peanut social at 
Penn Villa, on Pennsylvania avenue, 
near Bailev street, this evening. 


The sale ef embroidered linens, dolls, 
and fancy work in charge of the ladies 
of the Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
opened this morning in the reception 
room of the Hollenbeck Hotel. This 
fair will give busy people, who are too 
much occupied to do needle work, an 
opportunity to secure the daintiest and 
most useful Christmas gifts, | 


The Baldwin children gave one of 
their charming entertainments at thé 
Menlo Hotel Wednesday evening. Mrs. 


Fossp-who was present and had rather 


dreaded the ordeal of an evening with 
‘precarious talen,t’’ was most enthusi- 
astic in their praise, unhesitatingly 
pronouncing them most -remarkable. * 
Mrs. Phil Gerhardy sang two songs in 
her brilliant style. She was followed 
by Miss May Hawley, who isa very 
leasing singer. Altogether it wasa 
elightful entertainment. 


STIPATIO 


Affiicts half the American people yet there 
islonly one preparation of Sarsaparilla that 
acts on the bowels and reaches this import- 
ant trouble, aud thatis Joy’s Vegetable Sar- 
saparilla. It relieves it in 24 hours, and an 
occasional dose prevents return. We refer 
by permission to C, E. Elkington, 125 Locust 
Avenue, San Francisco; J. ll. Erown, Peta- . 
luma; H. 8 Wiun, Geary Court, Fran- 
cisco, and buudreds of others who have used 
itin constipation. One Ictter isa sample of 
bundreds. Elkington, writes: “I have been 


“for years subject to billows headaches and 


‘coustipation. Have been so bad for a year 
back have had to take a physic every other 
night or else I would have a headache. After 
taking one bottle of J. V. 8., lam in splendid 
suape. It has done wouderiul things for me.” 


J Vegetable 
Ol Sarsapariila 
Most modern, most effective, largest bottle. 


For sale by OFF & VAUGRN. the Druggists 


cor. Spring & Fourth sts, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


Colored Literary Society. 


Pearson. 


follows: 
W. H. Minor. 


ng o'clock. 


Pushing 
COOK 


lastingly at it. 


Finest Goods 


Nicest Bookstore 


Lowest Prices 


The Robert Brown Elliott Literary 
Society held an enthusiastic meeting 
last night at the A.M,.E. Church, on} 
Azusa street, which was well attended 
by the leadingcolored literary spirits of 
the city. The main business of the 
evening was the election of permanent 
officers forthe ensuingterm. After the 
preliminary business was disposed of 
the chairman pro tem, Houstain, briefly 
outlined the purpose of the society, and 
in conclusion stated that nominations 
for permanent officers were in order, 
whereupon the following were elected: 
President, Mrs. S. M. Baker; vice-pres- 
ident, G. W. Watkins; secretary, J. N. 
Wright; treasurer, G. W. Minor; chair- 
man of Executive Committee, Thomas 


The chair appointed on constitution 
and by-laws a committee of three as 
Thomas Pearson, H. Ballard, 
The meeting then ad- 
cay to meet next Thursday even- 


‘is stamped on every yard throughout the piece, 


‘cedented values at the prices quoted. Our exquisite fall 


THE POPULAR BOOK STORE 


The Popular Book- 
store man is ever- 


Largest Display 


a. 


Spring 


DRESISMAKING! 
T 


without a peer. 
suits maxde in one day’s time, and be as- 
sured of satisfaction MOURNING suits 
given special attention. Bring your own 

at or you can meke a selection from 


patierns from my stock. 
any first-class costumer, 


FURS ALTERED AND REPAIRED. ° 
All kinds of fur work done in the house. 
The only place in Southern California. Seal- 
skins refitted, renovated and redyed: short 
notice and at very reasonable prices. All 
work guaranteed 


| NO GROVE'S Cloak and Suit House, 


119 8. Spring s! 


Owing to the fact that this department is at its best now, 
being crowded with the very choicest fall and winter 


goods that money could buy, and all of which are being 
now offered at a tremendous sacrifice in price. - 


Black Goods This Week! 
. The most tempting prices will rule for goods just re- 


ceived, and which are far ahead of anything yet seen in 
Los Angeles. 3 


40-inch black all-wool Serge, 48c, 75c and $1. 

40-inch black Henrietta, 48c. 75c and #1. 

40 to 46-inch black silk warp Henrietta, #1 
to Be 0. 

40-inch black Albatross, 48c, 55c and 75c. 

4inch black Sebastopol, 81. 

40-inch black Foule, 81. 

40-inch black Bedford Cord, #1. 

40-inch black Ironérame, 65c to 81. 

40-inch black Drap de Alma, 81. 


Ask to see our 56-inch black ‘‘Cravenette,” guar- 
anteed thoroughly waterproof. The name ‘‘Cravenette” 
The 
above goods must be seen to be appreciated, and compari- 
son is an absolute necessity, in order to show their unpre- 


40-inch black Soliel, #1. 

40-inch black and white Plaids, 50c to #1. 

40-inch black and white Stripes, 5Jc to 81. 

40-inch black satin Stripe, 48c. | 

40-inch black Polka Dot, 98c. 

Black einbroidered Cashmere Suits, special. 
$17.5) to £20.00. 

Black fancy Camel's Hair Suits, special 
to $22.5v. 


and winter stocks of carriage and street suit patterns 
(shaggy and long-haired goods predominating) must be 
sold this season, accordingly all are now being offered at 
ruinously low prices. You will certainly do yourselves a 


great injustice if you fail seeing those specially commend- 
able lots. 


Stamping Done Free with all Purchases Made, 


« 


_ COR. SPRING AND THIRD STS. 


PREMIUMS WITH... 


Che Times 


DAILY AND 


Any of the following Premiums willbe 
given, at the, subscriber’s option, with 
the DAILY TIMES, or with the SAT- 
URDAY TIMES AND WEEKLY 
MIRROR, on the following terms: 


3 mos.|1 yr.*| 1 yr. 


_-PREMIUMS. 


a 


1. The Columbian Chart and the 
Daily Times................-+|$ 2 70$10 20$ 1 45. 


pean 


FROM 8 TO9 A. M 


Teeth 


= , 


badd 


Bridge Work a Specialty. 


Gold or porcelain crowns, ®. 

Sets of Teeth, upper and lower, 814 
Set of Teeth, upper or lower, 87. 
Teeth filled with gold, $1 and up 
Teeth filled with silver, $1. 


gas, $1. 


All Work Warranted. 


COR. BROADWAY AND THIRDSTS. 


‘(Entrance on Broadway.) 


Extracted Free 


Teeth extracted without pain by use of 


DR. C. H. PARKER, 


2. The Atlas and the Daily Times,| 455) 10 20) 345 
3. The Encyclopedia and the Daily) 


The Sewing Machine and the Daily 


5. ‘Six Great Books” and the Daily} ° 

6. ‘Famous Fiction” and the Daily| © 
7. The Mapand the Daily Times...| 325) 10 20; 200 
8. The Family Physician and the | 

9, ‘The Shotgun and the Daily Times,| 17 05) 23 70) 15 80 
10. The Dictionary and the Daily} 


The Flower Book and the Daily 
Cooper’s Leather-stocking ‘Tales 
(3 stories) and the Daily Times, 


1020) 160 
295| 1020] 170 


*Where the Daily is sent by mail the yearly subscrip- 
tion price is $9.00 instead’ of $10.20. +For the Encyclo- 
pedia and the Daily Times 3 months, the charge is $5.00 
instead of $4.30—the advance having been necessitated\to 
cover an unexpectedly high freight rate on the books. 


Ask or send for our full descriptive Premium List. 
Times-Mirror Company 


Times Building, Los Angeles, Cal. . 


and not a cent for reputation. . 


George S. Marygold, 


PIANOS 


Plain and fancy cases, parlor and baby 
grands and uprights. Prices that faithfully 
represent the sterling worth of a Steinway 


BROADWAY MUSIC STORE, 


SOLE AGENT. 


MISS M. A. JORDAN, 
. $1858. SPRING ST., 
Millinery Importer 
And dealer in all the latest, Novelties of 


LADIES’ HEADWEAR. Special atten- 
tion given to MANICURING and SHAM- 
POOENG. Also agent for Miss Beach's 
Curling Fluid, celebrated for its lasting 
qualities. \ 


WILLIAM C. AIKEN, 


Architect, 


Niles Pease 


~ 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ALL KINDS OF— 


Fastern Parlor ‘nd 


Chamber Furniture, 


Carpets, Oil Cloths, Linoleums, | 
Window Shades, etc. 


337, 339, 341 S. Spring st, 


Los An ge les, Cal. 


Holiday Photos. 


Why pay %.00 or 87.0) for a dozen Cabinet Photos 
w 


en Dewey makes the very finest for #3,507 
COMPARE RESULTS: 
; First premium awarded Dewey over all com~ 
petitors, on babies’ d_ children’s photo- 


graphs at the last District Agricultur Fair. 
Four premiums and diplomas on best and finest-finished photos. Cabinet photos $3.50 


ROOM 12, Burdick Cor.2dand Spring} 


per dogen. € guarantee satisfaction. Developing and finishing for amateurs. . 
xa sr. Dewey's Art Parlors, 147 South Main. 
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| DECENNIAL ANNIVERSARY NUMBER—THE STORY OF A DECADE. | 


; 


Soy 4 RED-LETTER DAY IN THE LIFE OF “THE TIMES” NEWSPAPER—UPWARD AND ONWARD. > 


VAS, 


CALIF 
an 


} 


THE DEVELOPWON ANGELES FROM THE ERA OF ADOBE, | 


yy 4 STRIKING RECORD OF RESULTS IN THE TASK OF UPBUILDING A CITY ANDA STATE. > 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1891.—TWENTY-FOUR PAGES. 


Birth 
e Present. 


ODAY THE LOS 
ANGELES DaiLy Times 
isten yearsold.. Ten 
years ago, in Septem- 
> ber of the year that 
this paper first ap- 
peared, our people 
celebrated the cen- 
tennial of the found- 
ing of the Mission, 
The pueblo’ was thus 
a century old when the paper started, 
but for all that the history of Tug 
T1M#s covers the history of Los Angeles 
as a modern American city. The first 
‘number of Tus Timss was the avant 
courier of the Los Angelés of today, 
which is as different from the Los An- 
geles of 1881 as today’s issue of this 


- paper is from the modest four-page 
~-sheet-which first sought the patronage 


of Angelefios on December 4, 1881. 

It is given to few journals to chron- 
icle sueh wonderful changes during 
the first decade of their existence as 
Tus Times truthfully sets forth in 
Yegard to Los Angeles today. Other 
western journals have seen cities 
Spring up in the wilderness within that 
space of time and become large centers 
population. American energy, 
backed by American resources, accom- 
plishes wonders. Ten-year-old cities, 


with populations of from  20,- 
000 to 59,000, no _ longer excite 
ecial comment. in the Great 


» West; but where is there another in- 


stance of a venerable, slow-going city, 
that had already passed its 100th birth- 
day and which seemed destined to 
slumber on till the end of time, being 
suddenly transformed into a busy Amer- 
ican metropolis whose name and fame 
have extended to the ends of the earth? 
It is this marvelous change from the 
old tothe new that makes the history 


of Los Angeles during the past ten. 


years so fascinating, and, as aforesaid, 
the history of modern Los An- 
geles is the history of Ties. 
The two are _indissolubly 
together. Their birth was, in 
fact, almost simultaneous, for within 
a few months of the date of this 
journal's first appearance the Southern 
Pacific Railroad had been completed 


through to the East, thus giving the 


first great impetus to the growth of the 
city as an independent commercial 
center, free from the overweening in- 
fluence of the chief city of the State, to 


linked 


which Litherto all roads had led as, in|; 


olden times-all roads led to Rome. 


In the following pages will be found 


a truthful, unvarnished account of the 
growth of Los Angeles during the past 
ten years; a narrative of the most im- 
portant events affecting the material 
progress of the city during that period; 
a Gescription of Los Angeles as it was in 
1881 and as it is today, and a compre- 
hensive report of the manner in which 
the resources of the county are being 
developed. It is upon these resources 
othat the faith of Angelefios in a future 
growth'equaling, if not exceeding, that 
of the past, is based. The rise and 
progress of the city is shown from the 
time—only a short ten years ago—when 
the county was covered mainly with 
large Spanish grants, upon which cattle 
grazed and sheep browsed; when the 
traveler could ride for half a day in 
many directions without encountering 
any sign of civilization; when farm 
houses were few and far between, and 
the main industries were the production 
of wool and hides; when towns outside 
of Los Angeles in the county were few 
and very small; when most of our fruits 
were imported from the North; when 
the only line of railroad to the ‘ast ran 
by way of San Francisco; when the 
population of the city was only 11,000, 


end of the whole county outside—which | 


STORY 


then included what is now Orange 
county—only 22,000. Today we have 
in the county, not including Orange, 
considerably over 100,000 popula- 
tion, and within the city limits at 
least 55,000, placing Los Angeles in 
the position of the second city in the 
State. Ascore of flourishing towns, 
with populations of several thousand 
apiece, have sprung up in places where 
not a house stood ten yearsago. Where, 
in 1881, sheep and cattle ranged are 
now seen orchards of oranges, lemons, 
olives, apricots, peaches, walnyts, and 
vineyards of choice wine, raisin and 


‘table grapes, the product of which finds 


ready sale in every quarter of the 
globe. Over 10,000,000 fruit trees 
are now growing in the’county, and our 
exports of oranges alone from Los Ans 
geles county will this season amount to 
500,000 boxes. The assessed value of 
the city’s wealth has increased seven 
fold, and the banks of the county hold 
deposits tothe amount of $12,000,000. 
A‘large and beautiful city has grown 
up with.n these ten years, and chiefly 
within the past five. In place of muddy | 
highways we have graded ant paved | 
stréets; in place of one-story adobe 
structures we have magnificent business 
blocks and public buildings that would 
challenge admiration in any of the 
largest cities of the country; in place of 
afew modest cottages we have hun- 
dreds of beautiful private residences, 
costing from $10,000 upwards; in 
place of a few miles of horse-car line. 
carrying -passengers eévery twebty 
minutes or so, we have one of the finest 
cable railroads in the United States. 


with nearly fifty miles of track, costing }. 


$2,000,000, and an electric system 


which, when completed, will be as long. | 


Eleven lines of railroad center here; 
electric lights turn night into day: 
over a thousand manufacturing estab- 
lishments. great and small, are busy; 
two handsomé theaters furnish a con- 
stant round of entertainment, and, dur- 
ing the.winter season, a dozen large 
hotels throughout the county are 
crowded with guests from all parts of 


in many cases furnish a family al) the 
necessaries and reasonable luxuries of | 
life. 
Climate and soil would not, however, 
have sufficed to create the Los Angeles 
of today were it not for its advantage- 
ous geographteal location, near the 
ocean, at the western end of the short- 
est line across the continent, and at the 
foot of the low mountain passes across 
which all future railroads coming to the 
State from the East must, as a question 
of economy, be constructed. The two 
transcontinental lines which are here 
at present are but the harbingers of 
others that are to come. Steamship 
lines from our neighboring ports will, 
ere long, carry the bounteous products 
of Los Angeles county to Asia and Aus- 
tralia, and, when the Nicaragua Canal is 
opened, through that great inter- 
oceanic highway to Europe, laying 
down the products of our soil in London 
at less expense than it is to ship 
them to New York. 

The progress of Los Angeles during 
the past ten years, as recorded in these 
pages, has been great; but heis indeed 
blind who Goes not see that this pro- 
gress has but just begun. With more 
fruit trees planted during the past 
twelve months than were growing a 
year ago; with nine-tenths of our 
markets yet untouched; with hundreds 
of thousands of fertile acres-within the 
county yet unimproved, it needs no high 
order of prophetic vision to see in the 
Los Angeles of 1900 a city thrice as 
large, thrice as populous and thrice as 
wealthy asthatoftoday. Unless there 
should come some unforeseen cata- 
clysm of nature, changing the entire 
conditions of this region, Los Angeles 
will, at the end of this decade, contain a 
population of 150,000 and the county 
one of 500,000, while Taz Times wil) 
printevery day in the year as many 
copies as it does of this annual number 
which we now present to an intelligent 


‘and discriminating public. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
Los Ten Years 
Ago and Today. 


A WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION 


From a Slow-going Semi-Mexican Town 
of Adobes to a Flourishing Ameri- 
can Metropolis of Brick, 

Stone and [ron. 


FTER GIVING A 
description of Los 
Angeles as it was in 
1881, ashort glance 
at the principal 
|| events of the cen-| 
tury which inter- 


the world. © 

‘While the narration of these wonder- 
ful changes, merely as a story, would 
prove interesting—more interesting 
than much fiction—the main purpose of 
this publication by Taz Timzs would, be 
missed did we not refer to the causes 
which have made such a transformation 
possible, and which cannot fail to render 
the improvement constant. It was no 
chance ‘freak of the goddess of Fortune 
that selected Los Angeles as the scene 
of this great drama of development in 
the Southwest. | 

Cumate, and Location are the 
three factors which have produced the 
Los Angeles of today, and which will 
make the Los Angeles of 1900, witha 
population of 160,000. The first of 
these features—our ‘glorious climate’’ 
—has been so frequently enlatged upon 
that we shall here pass the subject over 
with the simple statement that the 
climate of Southern California is always 
with us—a never-diminishing factor of 
positive value—and it is now generally 
admitted, by experienced travelers and 
by experts to be the finest climate in 
the world. Another reason for skipping 
the subject is the impression which 
obtains in some quarters that climate is 
about all that Southern California has 
to offer. The old joke about our charg- 
ing so much an acre for climate is still 
popular in the East. In this issue of 
Tue Times the climatic question is. 
shelved. The question of the preémi- 
nence of Southern California in this 
respect is no longer an open one—is no 
longer a subject for debate. It {is fully 
proven. 

While the climatic question is thus 
disposed of without elaboration, we 
present ample facts in today’s issue re- 


garding the second secret of Southern | 


California’s greatness—the asvil—to 
fully prove to the satisfaction of every 
unprejudiced reader that land in this 
section at from $100 to $800 an acre 
is worth the price, with the climate 
thrown into the bargain. Here are 
presented facts showing the wonderful 
material development that has taken 
place throughout the county during the 
past three or four vears. On every 
hand goes forward the planting of 
orchards and vineyards and alfalfa 
fields and berry patches; the drying of 
fruits, the making of cheese and butter, 
and other forms of rural productive in- 
dustry. Records of profit made from 
the soil, remarkable though truthful, 
are given. They are not confined to 
any particular crop, but take a wide 
range. Scarcely a product that can be 
named but has proved a bonanza in 
some cases, when planted in the right 
soil and given the right kind of atten- 
tion. A fact abundantlv established, 
and which proves beyond any other the 
intrinsic value of our lands, is that it is 
possible not only to support a family in 
comfort on ten acres of Southern Cali- 
fornia soil, but even to grow rich there- 


on; while five acres, rightly handled, 


‘dred. 


onthe 14th Frémont rejoined them 
with his forces, after effecting a treaty 

th the Mexicans under Gen. Andreas 
Pico at the Cahuenga Pass, west of the 
city. On Jamuary 16 Frémont became 
Governor of California, establishing his 
headquarters in the two-story adobe 
building at the corner of Aliso and Los 
Angeles streets. About this time the 
seatof government was removed to 
Monterey, and Kearny, in compliance 
with ingtructions from Washington, be- 
came Governor. On April 7 Col. Ma- 
son superseded Frémont as commander 
in Los Angeles, and on May 9, 1847, 
Gen. Kearney arrived and took com- 
mand. Three days later Capt. Fré- 
mont left for the north. 

The first Protestant preacher in Los 
Angeles was Rev. J. W. Brier, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who ar- 
rived here in 1852, with an ox team, 
and held his first service in the adobe 
residence of Col. J. G. Nichols. Today 
his denomination has a dozen churches 
and a large umiversity inthe city. The 
first mayor of Los Angeles was elected 


-in the same year. Two years later the 


first brick howse—a one-story building 
—was erected at the corner of Main 
and Third streets. In 1859~-'60 this 
building was occupied by Capt. Win- 
field Scott Hamcock. The first English- 
speaking school was taught by Rev. Dr. 
wicks 1860. © The first American 


child born in Los Angeles was Gregg. 


Nichols on April 15.1861. The first 
newspaper was started on May 17, 
Ix51.° it was called ‘‘The Los Angeles 
Star.” 

rifty years‘ago the population of Los 
Angeles was greater than that of Chi- 
cago. In 1864 the population was 
4000, of whom but 500 were Ameri- 
cans. In 1860 in had only risen to 
4500. The first telegraph line was 
constructed in that year. In 1868 the 
first railroad was built, twenty-three 
miles in length. from Los Angeles to 
San Pedro. In 1874 the first attempt 
‘vas made to utilize our horticultural 
resources by the establishment of a fruit- 
ying factory. ~ 

The year 1876 was a disastrous one 
for Los Angeles. There was a bank 
failure, a drought andan epidemic of 
smallpox. Om the other hand, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad was com- 
pleted from San Francisco to Los An- 
geles, giving the city communication 
with the rest of the world. Shortly 


afterward railways were completed to 


Santa Monica and Santa Ana, and the 
Southern Mace Was rapidly extended 
east, 3 

On September 4, 1881, Los Angeles 
célebrated her céntennial anniversary 


with great enthusiasm, over 30,000. 


people being in procession, the native 
Californian population taking an im- 
portant partinthe ceremonies. This 
brings us down to the date of the found- 
ing of Tus Times. 


~ 


, 


‘ve 


to the more important consideration of in- 
augurating manufacturing ventures in Los 
Angeles. It cannot be denied but that the 
City of Angels is now enjoying a season of 
business prosperity almost without parallel 
in her history. Every mercantile and com- 
mercial enterprise of any importance is 
accomplishing wonders in the way of busi- 
ness success. The city isincreasing rapidly 
inthe way of population and influence, and 
is speedily assuming all the attributes of 
metropolitan existence. Still, inthe minds 
of certain people. there is a doubt as to the 
permanency of this prosperity. Some peo- 
ple naturally regard it as oaly a boom, and 
with a decline in the demamd for our pro- 
duce, or with the evil of a dry season to 
curtail our harvests, they reasonably ex- 
pect acorresponding falling off in the vol- 
ume of our Wusiness, in the number of new 
buildings. in the amount of real estate 
transactions and in the immigration to our 
city and county. While we are sanguine 
enough to doubt that either of the causes 
enumerated would produce general disaster 
in business and financial circies, as some 
think, still we believe that Los Angeles 


vened between the 
founding of the Mis- 


The changes which 
took place during 
the first’ century of the existence of 
Los Angeles were far less, important 
and striking than those which have 
transpired since 1881. During the first 
century Los Angeles crawled; during 
the past decade it has advanced at rail- 
road pace. The progress of the past 
ten years has been more than ten times 
as great as that of the previous hun- 


HISTORICAL. 


‘Founding of the Puebio—The First Cen- 


tury’s Record. 

The pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina 
de Los Angeles was founded September 
4, 1781, by a colony of twelve Mexi- 
can soldiers and their families, most of 
them having served their time at San 
‘Gabriel, which been established 
ten years Wifore. Its beautifu) loca- 
tion, midway between the mountains 
and the sea, its delightful climate and 
the fertility of its soil are said to have 
earned it the name, orit may have been 


»named after the other pueblo de Los 


Angeles in Mexico, from which countr 
the founder of the city came. ee 

Over forty years passed before the 
first American arrived. He wasa man 
named Chapman, who was brought in 
as aprisoner, but soon fraternized and 
afterwards married into a Spanish 
family. In 1824 a Scotchman opened 
the first general store on the American 
plan. In 1881 the opening of the 
Santa Fé trail created a new outlet to 
the East and was the means of develop- 
ing an extensivetrade, as the opening 
of the Santa Fé railroad was, to a far 
greater extent, fifty-five years later. 
The old pueblos of Santa Fé and Los 
Angeles have thus beep linked together 
in trade for over half a century. 

How many of the non-resident read- 
ers of this article are aware that Los 
Angeles was once the capital of Cali- 
fornia? It attained tothat dignity in 
1835. The Mexican war being inaugu- 
rated in 1846, Commodore Stockton 
and Capt. Frémont marched into Los 
Angeles and raised the Stars and Stripes. 
Don Pio Pico, who still lives here, hale 
and hearty at the age of 90, was then 
Governor of California, under appoint- 
ment from the Mexican government. 
Frémont and Stockton went north, ° 
leaving Lieut. Gillespie in charge with 
but seventeen men. There was soona 
general revolt,,ard in September Lieut. 
Gillespie, after being in a state of siege 
for several dayson Fort Hill, surren- 
dered Los Angeles tothe Mexicans, on 
condition that he and his men be per- 
mitted to ng unmolested to San 
Pef ro, where they were taken on board 
amerchant ship. OnJanuary 10, 1847, 
Commodore Stockton an@ Gen. Stephen 


W. Kearney reeaptured the town, and 


\a sion and that year | 


decidedly dull. 


| Year 1881. 

A quiet, slow-moving, half-way fron- 
tier town was Los Angeles early in 
1881. The census of the previous 
year had givenita population of t1,211, 
and it had certainly ‘not increased 


since then, for there was quite an exo- 


dus to Arizona, which Territory had 
been brought into prominence by the 
discovery of the Tombstone mines and 
the extension eastwatd of the Southern 
Pacific railroad, then fast approaching 
a junction with the eastern lines. Tuc- 
son, the other old pueblo on the Santa 
Cruz. had a population of 6994, and 
was booming, while Los Angeles was 
Hundreds were endeav- 
oring to dispose of their property here 
at any price in order to go and make 
their fortunes in the mining country. 
Arizona was largely settled up at that 
time with Los Angeles people. The for- 
tunate ones were those who:were una- 
ble to sell their property here, although 
they did not sce it in that light. You 
could have exthanged property in Los 
Angeles fot property in Tucson on even 
terms then, while today fifty feet on 
Congress street, Tucson, would scarcely 
bring enough to pay one year's taxes 
on fifty feet of Spring-street property. 
for Los Angeles now has a population 
of over 55,000, while Tucson has only 
about 5500. Most of the wanderers 
Have come back home, like the Prodigal 
Son. convinced that irrigation ditches 
are safer to base estimates of wealth 
upon than are holes in the ground. 

As the year wore on the Southern Pa- 
cific effected a junction at Deming, giv- 
ing Los Angeles a direct through lineto 
the East, shorterand with much easier 


should begin to consider measurés that | 


would tend to avert any such dire calam- 
ities. There should be some balance wheel 
that will prevent seasons of booms and de- 
préssions. and will create a steady and cer- 
tain condition of business prosperity. That 
balance wheel is undoubtedly manufactures. 


In the light: of events that have trans- 


pired it is amusing toread of the dire 
forebodings as to the effect of a reac- 
tion from the ‘‘boom"’ then prevailing. 
What an innocent little boomlet it was! 
The croaker was evidently here in 
1881, with his mouldy maunderings 
about dry seasons and overproduction. 
He is here yet, although irrigation has 
made us to a great extent independent 
of dry seasons, and the markets of the 
world yet clamor forour products. The 
remarks about factories are, however, 
still pertinent, although we have estab- 
lished scores of manufacturing enter- 
prises during the past ten years. 

It nist not be supposed, from the reg- 
erence tothe wondérful business done, 
that stores were carrying on a business 
then that bore any sort of comparison 
to that of today. In December. 1881, a 
peddler went into one of the leading 
dry goods stores of thecity and selected 
seven pieces of prints which he wanted 
to buy. The proprietors complained 
that this would deplete their stock of 
those goods, and persuaded him to take 
only half a piece of each! The Los An- 
geles retail merchant princes of today 
were yet in embryo in 1881. 

The change in the appearance of Los 
Angeles during the past ten years has 
been so remarkable that persons who 
visited it then and who return now can 
scarcely recognize it as the same city. 
In 1881 the Spanish quarter, with its 
low, one-story adobe houses, was still 
an important part of thecity, and adobe 


were a saloon and a coal-yard. The 


Wilcox Block on North Spring, where 
Jevne’s grocery now is, was the only 
good business building on Spring street. 
Where the Phillips Block now stands 
was an old one-story adobe building 
used as a city jail. 

On First street there was no business 
east of Los Angeles street, the road be- 
ing very bad. Los Angeles street was 
then, as now, the principal wholesale 
business street. Main street was then 
the leading residence street. I. W. 
Hellman, Gov. Downey and John Jones 
had fair residences there. On Broad- 
way—then Fort street—were a few cot- 
tages. There were a few scattering 
residences out to the west as far as 
Pearl street. Even at that time Figue- 
roa was considered a fine residence 


this is a waterless region. 


railroads were the Southern Pacific toe 


San Francisco, and its lines to Santa | 


Monica, San Pedro and Santa Ana. 

The leading agricultural industry was 
the raising of sheep and cattle. .Im- 
mense bands of sheep kept the hills bare 
of herbage. The great, complaint 
throughout the country was that 
was ‘‘no water.’’ 
streams have been conducted on the 
plains from mountain caiions and tun- 
nels, and more is constantly being de 
veloped. yet some people’ complain that 
Los Angeles. 
was the center of what orange- growing 
business there was. Tug Times of that 
year claimed that there were 256,135 
orange trees growing withina few miles 
of the city. The Wolfskill orang¢ orch- 
ard, where the Arcade depot now stands, 


street, there being residences here and 
there as far south as Adams street, and 
on the latter street a number of houses 


had been built around the -Longstre:t 


tract, of a character that was then con- 
sidered superior. The houses on other 
streets in the neighborhood were 
mostly shanties. Below Eighth street 
most of the town was planted in barley. 
Acreage in the Mortis Vineyard tract, 
between Pico and Washington, near 
Main, was offered at $300. 

Up Temple street, near Bunker Hill 
avenue, wasa deep cut. Here an old 
frame and muslin building, called the 
Pavilion, stood almost alone. There 
were scarcely any buildings on the hills 
west of Bunker Hill avenue, Lots were 
offered this side of the hill at $100 
apiece, without finding many buyers. 
Second street, west of Hill, was nothing 
but a wagon track. Beaudry was try- 
ing to supply the hills with water, which 
he succeeded in doing after a time. 

‘East of Main, both north and south of 
First street, there was quite a settle- 
ment of small buildings. Mrs. Wood- 
worth’s residence, at the corner of San 
Pedro and Second, was then a stylish 
place. Orchards and vineyards, in 
patches of from two to ten acres, cov- 
ered much of this section. 

The only bridge in the city, in De- 
cember, 1881, was that at Aliso street, 
the Downey avenue bridge having been 
built very shortly afterward. East 
Los Angeles was a small settlement, 
consisting chiefly of Downey avenue, 
then recently laid out. Lots on theav- 
enue were valued at about $190 apiece, 
and one groceryman was slowly starv- 
ing todeath. On Boyle Heights there 
were half a dozen houses, chief among 
which were the residences of Cum- 


Since then boutitifal 


was famous all over the country. Some 
of the orange trees, forfty years eld, are 
Still standing in the home place of Mr, 
Wolfskill, nearthe depot. _ 

The climatic and other attractions of 
Southern California had been made 
widely known in 1872 by Charles Nord- 
hoff, and quite a number of Easterners 
began to visit and winter here. The 
stream was, however. 4 tiny one com- 
pared with that at present, There 
were no special arrangements made for 
the comfort of visitors. The Nadean, 
the Westminster, the Raymond, the 


Arcadia and the Coronado hotels had 


not then been thought of. 

They were crying for a Federal build» 
ing in December, 1881. 
goes up. State division was talked of 
alittle even then, and ‘Los Angeles” 
was suggested asa good name for the 
baby, which has not yet been born, 
The City Council was urged to have the 


houses numbered. A reduction in fruit 


rates to the East had just been secured, 


Thecry still 


be 


Several more reductions have since bee 


given and the end is not yet. The city 
library boasted of from seventy-five te: 
eighty visitors every evening, and that 
990 books had been given out during 
the previous month. As many as that 
are sometimes issuedinaday now. The 
Chamber of Commerce was considering 


the obtaining of an appropriation of © 


200.000 from Congress for the im- 
provement of Wilmington harbor. That 
anda good deal more has since been 
secured, but the appetite of Wilmington 
harbor grows with the getting, and it 
now asks for miilions where it then 
wanted hundreds of thousands. But 
then, its business has tncreased in the 
same proportion. 
pupils enrolled in the public schools of 


grades than that from San Francisco. 
The mining business in Arizona also 
brought many thousands of dollars to 
Los Angeles, whence most of the sup- 
plies for that Territory were drawn, as 
they are, toa great extent, now. This 
instilled a little life into the drowsy 
pueblo, and by the beginning of Decem- 
ber, when the first number of Tue 
Times appeared, there was a percept- 
ible improvement in business. In ‘its 
second issue Tue Times noticed that 
rooms and houses were all taken, and 
that stores were engaged as soon as the 
corner-stoné was laid. Many new build- 
ings were being built, and old settlers 
were expressing the belief that ‘Los 
Angeles never had a brighter future be- 
fore it than now.’’ On the 24th of that 
month a leading editorial was published 
on ‘‘The Need of Manufactories,"’ in the 
course of which the rapid development 
of the business resources of the city 
was referredto. The article continued: 

General business has been so prosperous, 


‘the demand for our produce in Arizona 


and New Mexico has been so active, the op- 


for successfnl speculation in 
a 


nd have offered so many inducements to 
the capitalist, and money has commanded 
such a high premium for safe investments 
on real estate and personal securities that 
but few of our citizens have given thought 


housés and stores were numerous else- . 


where. The residences were nearly all 
of the cottage order, and few business 
buildings rose above two stories. The 
oaly blocks of importance were those 
named after Baker, Temple and Dow- 
ney, the first-named being really the 
only building in the city of any archi- 
tectural pretensions: Inthe last-named 
was located the office of this paper. 
Much business yet clustered about the 
Plaza, around the little park in the cen- 
ter of which was a handsome row of 
well-trimmed cypress trees. The busi- 
ness center was then at the Temple 
Block, the. business quarter being 
bounded on the north by the Plaza and 
onthe south by First street. Where 
the Nadeau Hotel now stands was a 
German butcher shop, in an adobe 
building, back of which was a horse 
corral and hay yard. Adjoining on 
Spring street on the south was a plan- 
ing mill. Spring street, south of First, 
had more bare lots than residences and 
no stores, for business had not then be- 
gun to move so far south. Property on 
Spring street, between First and Sec- 
ond, was sold at $150 a foot, which 
was considered a very high price. At 


two other corners of First and Spring 


mings, Hollenbeck and W. H. Work- 
man. 


stands a Spaniard kept a little flour and | 
plenty of whisky. Teamsstopped there | 
now-a-days. Tas Times was saying it 


asthe ‘“‘last chance’’ this side of Dow- 


The Pico House and St. Elmo—then 
called the Layfayette House—were the 
principal hotels. There were no paved 
streets in the city, which, during the 
rainy season, were in a horrible condi- 
tion, horses and vehicles often sinking 
knee-deep into the foul-smelling mix- 


‘ture of black mud and offal. which was 


churned by the vehicles and hoofs into 
the consistency of a sticky paste. The 
‘‘sidewalks’’ were little better in most 
places, consisting mostly of gravel, 
which aftér a long rain got so mixed 
with the soil that you could not tell one 
from the over. This state of affairs 
continued to prevail, even on Main and 
First streets, until 1887, when a seri- 
ous attempt was begug to pave the city. 

The show places of those days were 
the home of O. W, Childs on Mainstreet 
and the Wolfskill orange orchard. The 
street-car system was confined to a 
single horse railroad, running every 
twenty minutes fram the San Fernando 
depot to Was on Gardens. The 


Where the Cummings Hotel now | 


There were 


the city in 1881. The city assessment 
amounted to $7,627,632, and the tax 
levy to 375,749. It takes a good deal 
more to make the municipal mare go 


‘would like to see’’ a first-class theater, 
a fire-alarm system, streets and side- 
walks repaired, and a paper with larger 
circulation than Tue Times. We have 
two first-class theaters, a fire-alarm sys 
tem andexcellent streets and sidewalks, 
but the paper with a larger circulation 
than Tus Times is not yet here. 
Pasadena—then still generally known 
asthe “Indiana Colony’’—consisted at 
that time of four corners and a post-+ 
office. Five acres on whatis now the 
city of Pasadena were sold in December, 
1881, for $40 an acre. Santa Monica 
was already quite a promising little 
p.ace. In one respect it was ahead of 
the present time, for it had a wharf 
and steamship communication. A hotel 
was there, known as the ‘Jones and 


‘Baker.’ ., 


As to prices of real estate in 1891, a 
glance through Tag Times will give the 
best idea of that. One of the largest 
sales of the year was that of the Com 
dona building, a large two-story brick 


\ 


block standing on a lot 81 feet front en 
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‘LOS ANGELES TIMES: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1851. 


Main street. running back to Am 
geles. It was sold by James Stephens 
to Louis Phillips fer 16.500. <A 
house of five rooms on Charity street, 
now Grand avenuecclose in. was offered 
for “$1200. A transter of south. 
east corner of Temple and Olive was re- 
corded for £1800; another of a loton 
the west: side of Main street, between 
Second and Third, tor £2700, and one 


of a 60-foot lot on W 
for $1300. 

A nice little home. on the hill near 
Temple street was offered for &475. 
Rowan & Dobinson offered asmall house 
and lot on Bunker Hi!i avenue for $350. 

‘On the. Ist of 1882, THe 

* Times poblislfed a list of building. im- 
provements made in Los Angeles during 
1881, and congratulated its readers on 
the great. progress. In this article it is 
stated that ‘during the past year Los 
Angeles nas hada building boom seldom 
heard of in an agricultural rie 
Whe totht value of ‘the itapréVements 
foot up something less than 8200,000, 
In further proof of the existence of a 
boom. the annual report of the city and 
county officers is given. ‘There was a 
boom even in deaths. the health officer 
reporting the number for 1581 at254. 
The fire department had been cailed 
out 83 times during the year. of which 
15 were false alarms. ‘The losses paid 
by insurance companies amounted to 
#920, and the expenses of the depart- 
ment, of which Jacob Khurts was 
then chief, were $6648. The num- 
ber of arrests by the _ police 
was 948. D. M. Adams, as City Justice, 
had reczived $3345. The‘ number of 
books in. the library was 2800, ex- 
penses $1946 and receipts $494. The 
zanjero had received $9346 for water 
and expended $10,586. J. C. Kays, 
City Treasurer, had $41.688 in his 
hands on November 1. The delinquent 
tax list was $4496, of which $1449 
had since been paid. This is referred 
to asthe smallest delinquent list ever 
known in the city. 

Los Angeles was at that time lighted 
by gas, but the .new electric, tower at 
San José was attractiug much attention, — 
and there was already talk of securing 
an electric-light system for Los An- 
geles. 


ilmington street 


AS IT IS. 


The Los Angeles of Today, with a Popu- 
lation of More Than 55,000. 
Would you obtain a comprehensive 
impression of Los Angeles, as it is to- 
day, within a short space of time? You 
can do this in a single day, if you are a 
good walker and will start out-before 
the sun ‘is very high, or vou can drive to 
all the points mentioned, ina buggy. 
In making the trip you will get a better 
general idea of Los Angeles and see 
“more of it in a day than many old resi- 
dents have seenin ten years. for Los 
Angeles is an extensive pueblo, the city 
limits embracing an area of thirty-six 
Bguare miles. 
Take the Temple-street car to Beau- 
dry avenue and walk up the latter 
street, around the Sisters’ Hospital to 
the white-fenced reservoir which you 
see on the hill. There is no fear of your 
mistaking your road, for that reservoir 
is aiandmark which is visible from al- 
most any point for ten miles around. 
tt is something of aclimy. but you will 
oe rewarded when you get to the top. 
What a magnificent panorama is spread 
before you! The city and country for 
miles around are spread out like a re- 
lief map at your feet. Along ridge, 
thickly covered with residences, ex- 
tends from Buena Vista to Pearl 
Street, hiding a great portion of the 
business center, but through a _ break 
inthe hill you see the most thickly- 
Settled residence portion, extending 
away to the ‘south and southwest, 
until it is lost in the groves and fields 
in the distance. To the left, on the 
very summit of the ridge, the High 
school, a large, dark red brick building 
stately architecture, stands out 
prominently. A little to the right of 
this is the new Courthouse, the highest 


building in the city, which towers like 
a giant among the surrounding edifices. 
Still further to the right the tower of 
the City Hall may be seen, rising above 
thé trees. The groves of gum trees 
and stretches of orchards away to the 
southwest are in Vernon, the beautiful 
horticultural suburb of Los Angeles. ‘To 
the left—or east—of the High school 
' the river is plainly seen. winding be- 
tween its leveed banks, under numerous 
bridges, through the city and in a tor- 
tuous course toward the ocean. On the 
east and west bank frequent trains of 
the Santa Fé and Terminal railroads 
puff along, the sound of their whistles 
reaching the ear through the clear 
atmosphere several seconds after the 
escaning steam at the throttle has dis- 
appeared. The numerous large brick |. 
blvecss on this side of the river are in 
“Sonora Town,” the old Spanish quar- 
ter, north of the plaza... : 
Beyond the river,on a high mesa 
_ which terminates in a bluff, at the foot 
of which the river formerly ran, is 
Boyle Heights, the airy and healthy 
eastern residence section of Los Ange- 
les. Ten vears ago you would have 
seen acouple of farm houses there on 
the trecless plain. Today it is dotted 
over with hundreds of beautiful resi 
dences and punctuated with graceful 
shade trees, while a Gouble-track cable | 
railroad traverses it~ from the river to | 
the eastern limits of the city. The 
large brick building on the crest of the 
bluff. which is almost as prominent a 
landmark as the High school and the 
Courthouse, is the Catholic orphan asy- 


i 


| background of mountains. 


Monica, in the foothills, is the group of 
buildings composing the Soldiers’ Home. 
rhe Cahuenga range of mountains 
frames thé picture to the northwest, 
Along the slopes of its foothills are 
dotted tefe and there a few houses, the 
precursors of thousands that will be 
built in this beautiful semi-tropic valley 
as soon as better means of communica- 
tion are furnished and the large ranches 
divided up. 

Now go around to the northern. side 
of the reservoir and another beautiful, 
though very different, scene. meets your. 
gaze. The hill upon which you stand 
slopes abruptly down several hundred 
feet, its sides covered with a dense 
growth of white sage, thyme and laurel, 
to a peaceful valley, where an old ranch 
house is Set it ttfe midst, of an orchard 
and vegetable garden. A couple of 
brick kilns are the only other evidences 
of human activity. Further down the 


valley the Jewish cemetery, its 
white tombs gleaming out from 
the shadows of a sombre _ olive 
grove, accentuate the. rural char-’ 


acter of the scene. ~Not half a dozen 
houses are visible, look whichever way 
voumay. If planted down here sud- 
denly, you would never dream that you 
were within the limits of a city of over 
50,000 population and not over thirty 
minutes’ walk from the business center. 
Yet this is so; the northern line of the 
city being two miles from where you 
stand. Itis not necessary to inform 
you, after this, that the city has been 
growing in a southerly direction. On 
the other side of’ the valley are a suc- 
cession of wild, rolling hills, one above 
another, and still’ further, closing the 
background, the dark, rocky Sierra Ma- 
dre range of mountains, its crest 
fringed with pine trees, which at this 
distance look like blades of grass. An 
opening between the hills allows a few 
white specks, nestling at their base, to 
be distinguished. These are cottages 
in the Crescenta Cafada. 

After looking your full upon this fair 
scene. follow the path along the crest of 
the hill, a distance of about halfa mile 
to the east. You have constantly in 
view on the right the populous city and 
on the left the peaceful valley, with its 
Passing the 
cozy residence of Mr. Hayes, the artist 
—the highest within the city limits— 
a walk of twenty minutes brings you to 
the Downey avenue branch of the cable 
railroad at the south end of the viaduct. 
Boarding a northbound car you are 
quickly whisked over the long viaduct, a 
remarkable structure, built on single iron 
pillars, said to be the only one of-its 
kind in the country. Its purpose is to 
keep the cable road away from the 
numerous Southern Pacific tracks and 
switches which pass below. Beyond the 
viaduct on the left is the long freight 
depot of the Southern Pacific Company, 
loaded with merchandise of every de- 
scription. Over one of the arch- 
ways of the building is inscribed 
‘Santa Monica,’’ a relic of the days 
when steamers called regularly at that 
point, as thev probably goon will again. 
Beyond the freight sheds is the passen- 
ger depot. Itis now alinost deserted,. 
but was a bustling place until three 
years ago. when the passenger oflices 
were removed to the new Arcade depot, 
nearly two miles soyth. The neighbor- 
hood of the old depot has felt the effect 
of the change, and hasarather woe- 
begone appearance. All trains on the 
Southern Pacific, except those to and 
from the East, still stop at San Fer- 
nando street. 

A ride of a few minutes more and the 
Los Angeles River is crossed, over an 
elevated bridge, During the summer 


season it isa narrow stream, which a_ 


good vaulter could leap over, and the 
unsophisticated stranger looks with 
wonder at the big levees on each side of 
the wide, dry bed. Let him visit it, 
however, in winter, afterthere has been 
a heavy rainfallin the mountains, and 
he will see a deep, swiftly-moving tor- 
rent, filling the river-bed from bank to 
bank, and frequently carrying down a 
mass of driftwood and big timber. 
When the Los Angeles River, innocent 


plastered Catholic Church. erected, as 
an inscription tells, by los filieles de esta 
prrroquia to the Queen. of the Angels, 
in 1861. On the south of the plaza is 
Chinatown, a'section of the celestial 
kingdom set down in California. The 
strangeness of the sights here is only 
exceeded by the strength of the smells 
which emanate from the Cel stial re- 
gion below and rise to the heavens 
above. At the southeast cornet of the 
plaza is the Pico House, ten years ago 
the leading hotel of the city. Per- 
chance you may see, as the writer did 
the other day, Don Pio Pico himself, 
the venerable nonagenarian ex-Gov- 
ernor, seatéd in front of.the building, 
both alike relics of former, and tothem, 
more flourishing days. A little further 
south, on Main» street, is the Baker 
Block, for many years the chief busi- 
ness building in Los Angeles and still 
standing forth as an imposing edifice of 
pleasing architecture. : 

At the Temple Block the car passes 
into Spring street, now the leading re- 
tail business street of the city, in 1881 
little thought of in that connection. In 
‘that year the Temple Block marked the 
southern limit of retail business; now it 
is near the north line. Here all is 
bustle, and fine business. blocks multi- 
ply. The Phillips Block, on your right. | 
alittle north of First, is especially 
noticeable. Ona Saturday afternoon 
and evening Spring street, from Templé” 
Block to Third, presents a lively and 
attractive scene, with its brilliantly 
lighted stores and dense crowd of -pur- 
chasers and promenaders on the side- 
waiks. Atthe corner. of Spring and 
First streets the car turns into the lat- 
ter thoroughfare, where the Boyle 
Heights line branches off. This is at 
present regarded as the business center 


of the city, and a busy place it 
is, cable cars coming and_ go- 
ing every few minutes, besides a 


multitude of other vehicles, while the 
sidewalks are thronged with hurrying 
pedestrians. Atthe southwest corner 
is the Nadeau Hotel, a large building, 
the leading commercial. hotel of the 
city. One block westward on First 
street and the car turns into Broadway. 
At the northeast corner, unique in its 
architecture, is the castellated granite 
abode of. Tug Times. Broadway, for- 
merly called Fort street after an old 
fortification on the hill which you see 
to the north, now being cut through, is 
the coming retail business street of 
Los Angeles. a handsome thoro ghfare. 
smoothly paved with asphaltum. First 
street comes to an abruptend one block 
further west, where a hill blocks the 
way to the western suburbs. Many 
plans for cutting through and tunnel- 
ing this hill have been discussed, but a 
commencement of the very necessary 
work has yet to be made. On Broad- 
Way are many handsome buildings. 
Two blogks north of First is the im- 
posing Courthouse, which you passed 
when you started out on your trip up 
Tempie street this morning. Pro- 
ceeding southward, at Second street. 
you will perhaps see one of the swiftly- 


gliding cars of the electric rail- 
road pass, At the southwest 
corner of Second .and Broadway 


is a very handsome block, on a part 
of whichthe Y.M.C.A. has its home.” 
The architectural f atures of this build- 
ing are striking. A little further south 
is the new City Hall, an imposing struc- 
ture, patterned after a German town 
hall of the middle ages. A couple of 
blocks more brings you to the postofiice, 
which ha. been moved twice during the 
past five years. The present location 
is quite a distance from the business 
center and there was much complaint 
_on that account. The site is supposed 
to be only temporary, until a proper 
government building shall have been 
completed. Opposite the postoftice is a 
market place and armory hall. At 
Sixth street you will catch a glimpse of 
a little park, a block west on that 
street. It is the most tastefully im- 
proved open space in the cfty and fur- 
nished with plenty of seats for the Way- 
farer. Opposite is Hazard’s Pavilion, 
where our horticultural and other fairs_ 


looking as it is, has gone on a rampage, 
there have been anxious times for the 
residents along its banks, to whom the 
completion of the levees came as a wel- 
come relief. 

The visitor is now in East Los 
Angeles, one of the prettiest residence 
sections of the city. As the car moves 
up Downey avenue, a broad thorough- 
fare lined with graceful pepper trees, 
the tasteful residences on eithed# side, 
set back in lovely gardens and half 
smothered in climbing vines, cannot fail 
to arouse admiration. Just before 
reaching the end of the track alight 
and take'a road on your left—Thomas 
street—which mounts gradually up a 
ridge of high hill, on the summit of 
which stand a few isolated gum trees. 
There is a good path and a climb of 
fifteen minutes or so brings you to the 
summit, where you may enjoy the finest 
view to be had in or near the city. 
You are here much higher than at your 
previous point of observation. The 
city, as seen from here, makes a 
different picture. Itis more at a dis- 
tance and you see much of it that was 
hidden from your. former ‘‘coigne of 
vantage.’’ Stretching away, from the 
foot of the hill upon which you stand, 
East Los Angeles looks like a vast for- 
est or park, so thickly is it embowered 
in shade trees. To your left you get a 
fine view of Bovle Heights. On the 
north and east the scenery is striking in 
the extreme. Cutting its narrow pas- 
sage through the high’ hills from the 
north, flows the Los Angeles River. 
You can trace the valley as it opens out 


Tum. The ravs of the setting sun cause 
the gilt cross on its summit to shine out 
like the evening star. Beyond Boyle 
Heights. about ten miles to the east- 
ward, is the low range of San José hiils. 
On their eastern slope Whittier is 
plainly seen. The large white building, 
high up on the hillside, is the Whittier 
High school. The massive building | 
lower down to the right is the Reform 
school. Still farther away. a hundred. 
miles distant in an air line, the dark, 


towaid Burbank, above them outh of the | 


Arroyo Seco, adown which ravine comes 
the mountain stream of that name from 
Pasadena, a portion of which city is vis- 
ible. In the background are a succession 
of mountains, ending in the Sierra 


Madre, which from this point appear 
| quite near. 


There rises in the mind of 
the beholderthe thought: Whata mag- 
nificent site for a big. hotel! A branch 
cable track could easily be run up this 
hill from Downey avenue. A resort 


the rear, at the head of Fifth street, 
the Normal school. .» 

At Seventh street the car runs west 
for three blocks and again turns south 
on Grand avente opposite one of the 
three engine houses of the cable com- 
pany. Here the Seventh street line 
branches off to Westlake Park. Grand 
avenue, formerly known as Charity 
street, is one of the most fashionable 
residence streets in the city. having 
many imposing houses, but the visitor 
from an astern city will probably ad- 
mire this street less than some others 
where more time and expense have been 
lavished on the grounds and a little less 
on the buildings. in a city which, con- 
tains over 23,000 acres there is little 
excuse for putting a $50,000 house on a 
fifty-foot lot. ‘The large building at the 
corner of Washington street is St. Vin- 
cent’s College, which was removed here 
three vears ago when the old sité on 
Sixth street came into demand for busi- 
hess purposes. 

Get off at Adams street and walk a. 
few blocks west. Adams street, for a 
couple of blocks west of Figuéroa, is 
undoubtedly the most beautiful gstreet 

in Los Angeles, andit is doubtful if it 
can be surpassed anywhere. The lots 
are all large, as they should be in this 
city, running into acres instead of front 
feet. Large drooping pepper trees 
hang over the cement sidewalks. on the 
outer edge of which is planted turf. 
The residences—large buildings, each 
with an architectural individuality of 
its own—are set well back from the 
street in carefully-kept grounds. which 
are realized dreams of semi-tropical 
beauty. Large date and fan palms, 
grevillas, magnolias, orange and other 
graceful trees cast their shade upon 
park-like lawns of brilliant green; 
roses, jasmine and heliotrope cover 
porches, trellises and carriage-houses; 
flaming geraniums and snow-white calla 
lilies form big hedges, and morning- 
glories wantonly climb to the very top 
of tall @vergreen trees, hanging from 


is 


are held. The large brick building in| 


to Ninth and Gratid avenuc, whence 
you can walk to the engine house and 
board a Seventh-street car for Westlake 
Park. Seventh street is another. 
favorite residence street and is destined 
to become an important thoroughfare, 
as it extends from the western to the 
eastern city limits, It is elevated, 
which, to many, gives it a preference 
over the southwestern part of the city. 


Westlake Park, on the western city 


limits, isa pretty, breezy spot. It will 
gain much in beauty after the trees 
shall have attained a larger growth. 
The lake is well provided with boats, 
which are liberally patronized, and a 
band plays once a week. A climb of a 
few minutes up one of the surrounding 
hills will reward you with some expan- 
sive views of the country between Los 
Angeles and the ocean, 

Returning tothe car, you may now 
take another little ride of about six 
miles from west to east, After pass- 
ing the business center, the car pro- 
ceeds down Kast First ‘street three- 
quarters of a mile, crossing the river on 
a tine, elevated viaduct. Down below, 
on the right, is the Santa "Fé depot, a 


temporary structure. From Boyle 
Heights you get a good view of 
Los Angeles from the east. 


This suburb has settled up rapidly since 
the cable railroad was opened, On. 
Boyle avenue, at the top of the bluff, 
neat’ the “river, are some beautiful 
homes, which it wolud be worth your 
while to walk by if you had the time, 
High elevation and gravelly soil make 
Boyle Heights a specialty desirable res- 
idence section from a hygienic point of 
view. The engine house is soon passed 
and the car comes to a stop at Ever- 
green Cemetery. 
Returning by the same car, get off at 
Los Angeles street, the first street east 
of Main, and take the electric car for 
Vernon, a distance of about three miles 
to the south, passing, on your way, the 
Arcade depot of the Southern Pacific. 
Vernon is a beautiful suburb. whose or- 
chards and vineyards were fortunately 
not cut up into town lots durin 
the boom. Much of the fruit consumed | 
in Los Angeles comes from this section. 


There are no grand houses, but cosy cot-.| 


tage homes, half buried under great 
shade trees and surrounded by heavily 
bearing orchards of oranges, peaches, 
apricots, pears and other fruits, which, 
with berry patches and alfalfa fields, 
make the happy owner of five acres 
here much more independent than some 
owners of a fifty foot lot on Figueroa 
street or Grand avenue who lie awake 
o’nights wondering where they, shall 
raise the money to pay off their mort- 
gages. Striking instances of what may 
be accomplished on a few acres in 
Southern California may be found at 
Vernon. Near Jefferson street, on Cen- 
tral avenue, the car passes a pretty lit- 
tle park. which is approached between 
a row of immense pepper trees, over 20 
years old—quite a respectable age for 
shade trees in Los Angeles, although 
they would be considered babies in New 
England. Beautiful flowers are grown 
in this park by a nursery ‘company: 
There are swings, tables and benches 
under the trees. Itis a pleasant place 
for families to bring their children t 
and spend an afternoon. 
Returning to the city, you have now 
finished your car rides. as laid out for 
you, and being probably by this time 
rather tired, we shall only ask you to 
lunch and then .walk down Main as far 
as Fifth, passing the Catholic Cathe- 
dral, the Westminster Hotel and the 
Federal building in course of construc- 
tion—a building which requires enlarge- 
ment beyond the original plans. A 
vagy appropriation is expected, and 
a Government building a'cit 
of the size and prospect 
les. Turnup Fifth street into Spring 
and walk back along that street to 
First, noticing the massive Bryson-Bone- 
brake Block at the corner of Second 
street. 
You have now obtained as good a gen- 
eral view of Los Angeles as it is possi- 
ble to get within a day, missing ‘no im- 
portant features, at a total cost of 50 
cents for car fares. The impression 
made upen you can scarcely fail to be a 


*| favorable one, but it will lack the ele- 


ment of wonder which overcomes those 
who return to Los Angeles after an ab- 
sence of ten or even fiveyears. If your 
time permits you may, as aforesaid, 
travel around within the city for a 
month and see something new every 
day. The discovery of dainty homes 


that are beauty spots and new and 


strange vegetation will reward such 
fresh exploration. Much of Los An- 
geles is almost a terra ineoynita to many 
of our own residents, inspite of the fact 
that rapid and frequent transit has toa 
great extent annihilated distance. 

After looking over the city, the vis- 
itor who contemplates settling or in- 
vesting will doubtless make investiga- 
tions more in» detail of the condition 
of affairs here. He will find that the 
population of Los Angeles is at least 
55,000. The census of last year gave 
it a trifle over 50.000. and that did not 
include Vernon, University and other 
suburbs which are really part of the city. 
The assessed value of all the city prop- 
erty is $45.953.704, there are’ 8744 
public school children enrolled. the 
banks of the city and county hold $12.- 
000,000 in deposits, there are over 
fifty miles of cable railroad track and 
an electric system nearly as large, 


partly constructed, over 200 elec- 
tric “lights illuminate the city 
at night, eleven railroads center 


here, two of which are Yransconti- 
nental lines; there are over 1000 man- 
ufacturing establishments of all descrip- 
tions and over 100 carloads of produce. 
are frequently shipped away in one day 
by one of the overland lines. These 
and other facts. which are given more 
in detailin the following pages, includ- 
ing a description of the productive en- 
terprises of the county, should convince 
the intelligent investigator that the 
claims made in the introduction to this 
issue and the predictions there offered 
are more than justified by the’ facts. 


ay mass of San Jacinto mountain 
ooms up. Coming back home and look- | 
ing to the extreme left a portion of | 
East I.os Angeles is seen, embowered | 
in verdure. 

Now turn your gazetothesouth. The 
Sisters’s Hospital, a quaint, peaceful- | 
looking brick building set in beautiful | 
grounds, lies at your teet. Five years | 
ago this was ‘out in the country.’’ To- 
day it is surrounded by residences and 
graded streets. Ten vears ago not half 
a dozen 01 the hundreds of tasteful resi- 
vou see at your feet 
been DTilt. In the distance, to the 
south, is the range of hills which hides 
San Pedro and the harbor. Further 
west, inthe plain. is Inglewood, with 
its avenues of green trees. By their 
smoke you may watch.the course of 
trains on their way from Redondo and 
San Pedro to the city. Still further 
west is the low range of Ballona hills. 
Justi ty bs 6: where they termi- | 
nate you may. onaclearday, plainly see 
the ocean glittering in the sun throuch 
a break inthe high sand banks which 
align the beach. 

The elevated group of large residences 
mear in, to your right. ‘is Angelefio 
Heights, the uighes: residence section 


here would soon become world famous. 
Right here it should be remarked that 
there are few cities iu the world that 
offer so many picturesque building sites 
and grand views as does Los Angeles. 
«A month may be spent in explorations 
and still fresh beauties found. 

If you had time. by going a little be- 
vond the cable road terminus you 


/ would come toa pretty little lake, setin 
a framework of hills, but this would ex- 


tend the trip beyond the limits ofa day. 


‘Therefore, return to the point at which 


you left the car and.ride back to town. 
You will now take a ride of six milesin 
one direction, without leaving the city 
limits. After recrossing the viaduct 
you pass through Town,” an in- 
teresting section, once the Les Angeles, 
néw mostly composed of dilapidated 
adobe houses, interspersed on the main 
thoroughfare, with large brick ware- 
houses. Toward the plaza the Chinese 
divide the retail business With the 
paisanos. This is old Los Angeles, 
the Los Angeles of 81 and ‘51, and is 
rapidiy passing away. It would have 
disappeared much more qiiiékly were 
it not for the fact that the city is grow- 
ing in the other direction. The cars 
jolt you as it makes a-sharp turn, and 


the branches in graceful festoons, while 
lovely flowers of every hue grow in 
such lavish profusion as to need, not en- 
couragement, but constant repression 
at the hand of the gardener. It must 
produce a curious impression upon the 
visitor from the snow-clad plains of 
Minnesota and Dakota, as he views this 


scene on a winter day, while a southern | 


sun invites him to court the shade. Such 
a picture does more missionary work for 
Southern California. in five minutes 
than a_ton of pamphlets, filled with 
climatic statistics, can accomplish 
in as many years. There are scores, 
if not hundreds, of houses in Los Ange- 
les as beautiful as any of these, but in 
other places a vacant lot with neglected 
trees, or a vulgar building atrociously 
colored, will intervene tomar the 
| picture. Here there is no break in the 
| vista of beauty. and the result is a 
scene which delights while it rests the 
eye at the same time, showing what can 
be accomplished here when taste and 
wealth go hand in hand. 


i 


return, is the bon ton residence street 
of the city. It and its northern exten- 
sion, Pearl street, extend tor nearly 


Figueroa street, to which vou now 


cil. 
five miles from north to south. On_this | 


There is no need for exaggeration here. 
Tre Times sentiment 
which has actuated this journal in all 
its previous special issues of this char- 


acter: ‘The truth about Los Angeles 
is good enougb.”’ | 


NUMBER ONE. 
What is Found in the First Issue of the 
Los Angeles Times. 

To fill up and complete the picture of 
Los Angeles as it was ten years ago. we 
willnow take a look through the first 
number of the Los ANGELES DaILy Timgs, 
published on Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 4.1581. The jobis not so big a 
one as it would be today, for the first 
issue of this journal consisted of only 
four pages of seven columns each. 

A municipal election was to be held 
onthe following day and under the 
head of ‘‘The Municipal Machine—Brief 
Sketches of the Local Political Giants,”’ 
reference was made to each of the car 
didatesin the field. Three member: of 
the Board of Education were to be 


elected and nine members of.the Coun- 
At the previous city election be- 
tween 1800 and 1900 votes had been 


tickets. For members. of the Board 
of Education the Republicans had nomi- 
nated H. J. Lee, J. R. Brierly and C. N. 
Earl. The Democrats put up ; 
Joseph Kurtz, J. S. Crawford and J. 
Brousseau. Dr. Kurtz had _ been 
defeated for the same oflice the pre- 
vious year. The Republican ticket for 
members of the City Scouncil embraced 
the names of C. Schieffelin and G. W. 
VanVorst, First Ward; L. Bixby, Sec- 
ond Ward; H. T. Payne, R. Steere and 
William Osborne, Third Ward; P. War- 
ner, Fourth Ward; John Moran and 
Otto Weyse, Fifth Ward. John Moran 


having been elected two years prev- 
iously on the W. P. C. ticket. 
Democrats placed before the people for 
City Councilmen R. L. Bauchet and J. 
Mullally, First Ward; J. Kuhrts, Second 
Ward; A. W. Ryan and L. Mesmer, 
Third Ward; G. Kerckhoff, Fourth 
Ward, T. Leahy and Otto Weyse, Fifth 
Ward. Bauchet and Kuhrts were up 
for reélection, and Mullaly had served 
two or three terms as Councilman be- 
fore. Leaby had served as Councilman 
‘several times and Mesmer ran for the 
same office some years before, but was 


ticed, secured the nomination from 
both parties. 


The polling places for the election 
were at the Kansas City Hotel, San 
Fernando street; County Assessor’s 
office, Courthouse; Parks hosehouse, 
Spring street; Confidence enginehouse, 
Main street, and at the house of D. V. 
Waldron on Washington street (Wash- 
ington Gardens.) By reference to THE 
Times of the 6th it is found thaf*the 
Democrats elected the entire ticket 
with the exception of three members of 
the City Council, Schieffelin, Steere 
and Weyse. Tue Times attributed the 
result to indifference on the part of the 
Republican voters. The largest num- 


was 816 by Brousseau for member of 
the Board of Education. This included 
the vote of the whole city. ; 

It had been reported for some time in 
»Yailroad circles that an arrangement 
was about to be consummated between 


cific and the Galveston, Harrisburg and 
San Antonio railroads, commonly 
known as the ‘‘Huntington roads,’’ and 
the ‘Gould roads,’’ which comprised 
the Texas Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, the In- 
ternational and Great Northerm, the St. 
Louis. Iron Mountain and Southern rail- 
roads, to operate both systems asa 
joint line, with a pro rata mileage 
division of earnings.. The officers of 
“the Central and Southern Pacific roads 
had becn at El Paso to meet the man- 
agers of the Texas Pacific, and on their 
return through Los Angcles were met 
by a Times reporter, who obtained from 
A. N. Towne information in regard to 
the consolidation which had been af- 
fected. He said thatthe Texas Pacific 
was within about eighty miles of El 
Paso, and would be completed in about 
thirty days, after which connection 
would be made and through trains run 
to New Orleans. The litigation pend- 
ing in the courts of Arizona and New 
Mexico between the companies was to 
be dismissed. The Texas Pacific 
was not to build west of El Paso 
nor the Southern Pacific east. Mr. 
Towne said the arrangement would be 
of benefit to the public, giving one 
through continuous line from the Pa- 
cific to the Mississippi, with charges as 
low as by any other route. ‘*This,”’ 
said Mr. Towne, ‘‘will give the public 
the benefit of a through trunk line on a 
southern parallel of latitude, which is 
owned by strong companies, whose 
interest it must be to maintain good 
roads, and who have the ability to 
render good service.’’ In -reply to a 
question as to whether Los Angeles 
would be benetited, he said: ‘‘Certainly 
—in more ways than one. You have 
the finest fruit country in the world, 
and will now have a cheap transporta- 
tion for your produce through the South- 
ern and Northern States. Of course. 


California will always have thousands | 
of visitors yearly; they want to see the | 


entire country and will come by one 
road and return by the other. “Los 
Anyeles can’t be passed, so each tourist 
will drop a few dollars toll in your 
beautiful city.”’ Mr. Towne is further 
reported as expressing the opinion that 
Southern California was improving 
much faster than any other portion of 
the State. Mr. Towne’s predictions as 
to the tourist travel have been more 
than verified. Los Angeles is very sel- 
dom ‘‘passed’’ by tourists; in fact, the 
complaint is quite common from the 
north that the upper counties are fre- 
quently given the go-by. The ‘‘few 
dollars’? to be dropped by tourists have 
swelled to hundreds of thousands, often 
including investments in orchards and 
city property. : 
Under the caption of “A City of 
Churches,’’ readers of Tue Times were 
informed that Los Angeles was ‘‘rap- 
idly developing into a highly moral 
town,’’ from which itsmust perforce be 
inferred that its character had not hith- 
erto been above suspicion. The Pro- 
testant churches which had houses of 
worship were reported as being free 
from debt and giving their attention to 
providing parsonages for their visitors. 
The Christian Church had just com- 
pleted an edifice on Temple street, op- 
posite the High school building. It still 
stands there, but the High school has 
-been moved over the hills. The Con- 
gregational Church had purchased a site 
on Fort street (Broadway,) a lucky in- 
vestment forthe church. The Baptists 
had also boughta lot atthe corner of 


retail business is ndw rapidly advan- 
cing. The Presbyterians were to lay the 
corner-stone of 
within a fortnight, at the corner of Sec- 
ond and Fort. Fort street, or Broad- 
way, was evidently in much favor with 
the churches at that time. s 

The fire-alarm system of Los Angeles 
was very primitive in those days. It is 
thus described by a citizen toa visitor: 


4 __**We turn in an alarm by sound—that is, 


when thereisa fire a policeman fires his 
pistol in the air two or three times, the 
fire bells take it up and out comes the fire 
department quicker than a ‘wink.’ Oh, 
yes, it’s away ahead of any of your new. 
fangled systems.” 
“But snppose the police fire two or three 
times at a thief—what-then? Will the fire- 
men turn out?” 

‘*‘No; you see when an officer fires ata 
fiying thief he shoots ‘low down,’ but in 
turning in an alarm he throws his hand 
over his head and blazes away. A good 
fireman can always tell the difference in 
the sound.”’ - 

B. Cohn was president of the City 
Council. Mr. Cohn is dead, but his 
name has been prominently before the 
public during the” past few weeks in 
connection with a contest over his 
estate. 
occupying the attention of Judge Mc- 
Nealy, who was holding down-the Su- 
perior Court bench for Judge Sepulveda. 

The Chief of Police reported 157 ar- 
rests for November. John Donald had 
been shot at Santa Monica bya .man 


day and was not expected to live. Work 
was progressing on the new normal 
school. A mass-meeting was to be held 


was a member of the existing Council, 


The 


defeated. Otto Weyse, as will be no- 


ber of votes received by any candidate 


the Central Pacific, the Southern Pa- 


Fourth and Fort, upto which location 


their new edifice 


An Anaheim water case was. 


named Williams on the previous Thurs- - 


cluded nearly all the Protestant minis- 
ters of the city. were by previous ar- 
rangement to preach that day on the 
evils of divorce when obtained on other 
than scriptural grounds. Another step 
into the development of Los Angeles 
into a “highly moral town.’? Divorces 
still occur here, however, with the 
usual frequency, on grounds scriptural 
and otherwise. 

The walnut product of the county was 
already becoming an important factor 
among the exports. An item\states 
that the commission house of E. Ger- 
main had already shipped of that year’s 
crop forty carloads, aggregating about 
720,000 pounds. 


Turn Verein Hall—the old building— 


j is the only place of amusement men- 


tioned. Mrs. Annie Eva Fay, the 
“greatest living medium,”’ ‘‘fresh from 
her recent triumph at the Grand Opera- 
house, San’Francisco,”’ was to delivera 
“religious illustrated lecture’ that 
evening. For the following Saturday 
the comedian Charles L. Davis was 
billed to play Alvin Joslin. - 

There are eleven church notices:. St. 
Vibiana Cathedral, Rev. Hugh Mc- 
Namee; Plaza Church, Rev. Peter Ver- 
dagner; M. E. Church, Rev. E. S. Chase; 
Trinity M. E. Church South, Spring be- 
tween First and Second, Rev. Thomas 
R. Curtis; Episcopal, corner New High 
and Temple, Rev..Mr. Birdsall; Presby- 
terian, Fort, between Third and Fourth, 
Rev. J, W. Ellis; Christian, Union Hall; 


| Congregational, New High street, Rev. 


C. J. Hutchins; German Congregation, 
Fourth between Fort and Hill, Rev. Dr. 
Bollinger; Holiness Tabernacle, Fourth, 
between Fort and Spring; and Baptist 
Church, Good Templars’ Hall, Main 
street, Rev. P. W. Dorsey. 

The real estale transfers, from J. R. 
Brierly’s Real Estate Record, are 14 in. 
number, the considerattons running 
from 820 to $4000, and aggregating 
about $10,500. | 

The French visitors to the Yorktown 
Centennial were expected to arrive in 
Los Angeles by the morning train. A 
large number of French citizens met on: 
the previous night to make arrange- 
ments for their reception, Eugene 
Meyer presiding and George L. Mesna- 
ger acting as secretary. The old Four- 
teenth-of-July Committee was reap- 
pointed and instructed to act asa re- 
ception committee. The, guests were 
to be met at the depot and conducted 
through the city and to the principal 
places of interest, after which a mag- 
nificent banquet was to be spread. 

One birth and one marriage were an-. 
nounced in the first number, but no 
death. The wife of Robert Sharp had 
presented him with a son on November 
29, and Frederic Herbert Ball had been 
united in the bonds of holy matrimony 
to Miss Mary Ella Suits, by Rev. Join 
W. Ellis, at Santa Monica, on Decem- 

1 


The railroad time table is not a 
lengthy one, the Southern Pacific béing 
the only company represented. The 
train from the East arrived at 4:45 
p-m. and left at 8:25 a.m.; the train 
trom San Francisco got in at 7:55 a.m. 
aud left at 5:15 p.m, There was also 
a third-class train to and from San 
Francisco and the East. Only one train 
ran daily to Santa Monica, with an 
extra train on Sundays. To Wilming- 
ton there were two trains and to Santa 
Ana one. 
The wholesale market report quotes 
wheat, No. 1, at $1.50; barley, 31.40 
to $1.50; honey, 8 to 10 cents; pota- 
toes, $1.50 to 31.85 per cwt.; apples, 
75c. to $1.25. a box; Los Angeles 
oranges, $1.50 to $2.50 a box, and 
lemons, $2 to $8. Dried fruits were 
much higher then than mvt peeled 
peaches being quoted at 20 to 25 cents; 
pitted plums, 15 to 18c ; sliced apples, 
9 to 14c.; California prunes, 13 to 
15c., and raisins $2.25 to $2.50 per 
box. In the retail market imported 
raisins were then quoted at a much 
higher price than the California prod- 
uct. 


A correspondent—“‘G. H. F.'’—writ- 
ing from San Francisco, refers to the 
building boom in progress there, and 
the new styles of architecture which 
had been introduced, breaking up the 
monotony of the old-time houses 
with bay windows. The change has be- 
come still more marked since then, and 
the square ‘‘dry-goods box’’ house has 
géne to jointhe adobe. Instances of 
venal San Francisco judges and the use 
of money tocontrol legisiation are given 
by this correspondent which. would 
apply equally well today. The Santa 
Fé was trying to get terminal facilities 
in San I’rancisco. It has been trying 
eversince, but has not yet succeeded. 

Among outside affairs, the Guiteau 
trial was then the principal topic of 
discussion. Keifer of Ohio had been 
nominated on the 16th ballot for 
Speaker of the House by the Republican 
caucus. Walker Blaine and Hon. Will- 
iam Preston were United States Com- 
missioners to arrange difficulties with 
Yer, | 

The editorial columns are mainly de- 
voted to outlining the policy of the new 
paper. Extracts therefrom will be 
tound in another column.’ The munici- 
pal election, the Weish language, the 
gradual extinction of forests in ingland 
and Scotland, and the Tay bridge disas- 
ter are also made the subject of com- 
ment. 

The first issue of Tue Times made an 
excellent showing of advertisements, 
more than sixteen of the twenty-eight 
columns being occupied by paid matter. 
A majority of the names are familiar, 
being still in business, though generally 
in other locations. Dillon & Keneally 
were leading dry goods dealers at No. 
“$8 Main street. ‘ine Palace of Fashion 
was run by D. S. Corona, under the Uos- 
mopolitan Hotel, No. 45 Main street. 
B. F. Coulter was selling dry goods in 
the Baker Block. He has-since moved 
a long way to the,,soutnward. Quincy 
Hali, a clothing house, was run by L. 
Harris in the LVowney Block. H. Siegel 
was selling gentieman’s furnishing 
goods at the corner of Main and Com- 
mercial. Sharp & Bloeser, uphol- 
s.erers, were at No. 184 Main street. 

day goods at No. 182 Main ‘street. 
Meyberg Bros. advertised similar 
goods and crockery at No. 81. Gold- 
man; the watchmaker, was at No. 28 
PSpring street. 1. J. Gillmore had a Big 
“auveriisement of the Dollar Store at 
No. 25 Spring street, opposite. the 
Courthouse, where Christmas presents 
could be obtained. Dotter & Bradiey— 
nowthe Los Angeles Furniture Com- 
pany—were dealing in turniture on 
iain street. S: W. Luitweiler was 
then, as now, selling wagons on Los An- 
geies street. Chapman & Paul sold 

bardware and tinware on Commercial 
street. ‘The grocery stores advertised 
are those of Lhomas Strohm, at the 
corner of First and Vine; Len J. Thomp- 
son & Co., No. 36 Spring street, and 
Seymour, Johnson & Uo., No. 133 Main 
street. The hotels advertised are the 
Prescott House, corner Commercial 
and Los Angeles streets; Pico House; 
Cosmopolitan. on Main street, (run by 
Hammel & Denker,) and the St. Charies, 
run by TF. W. Strobridge, who sold out 
during the boom. ‘The Kimball Man- 
sion, on New High street, was then a 
first-class lodginy-house. 


The adver- 


ton. architects, and J.J. Warner, (‘‘Don 
Juan,’’) notary public. 

The real estate interests are scarcely 
represented at all. The only property 
advertised for sale was a house on.Char- 
ity street, oh the hill; ten acres ot land 
and acity lot by Morgan & wards, 
real estate agents on Spring street. W. 
B. Prichard had acard as real estate 
agent on Main street, a Judson, Gil- 
lette & Gibson announcd themselves as 
examiners of titles in the McDonald 
Block, Main street. 

Among other advertisers Holmes & 
‘Scott were selling wood and coal on 
Spring street; F. Adam was a merchant 
tailor on the same street; F. Hannimann 
| & Co, sold fruits and nuts on Main 
street; the office of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Compaty ‘had jyst: been 
removed to Commefttial street; De Turk 
had a livery stable on First stree., pe- 
tween Spring and Fort; J. Birnbaum 
ran a tailor shop ander the Cosmown'i- 
tan Hotel; Harper, Reynolds & wv. ax 
nounced themselves as the leacing 
hardware house of Southern California; 
Join and W. J. Osborne were running 
an overland transfer company on Mar- 
ket street, where Wells-Fargo’'s office 
then was; Payne, Stanton & Co. con- 
ducted the Elite photograph gallery in 
Temple Block; E. Martin & Co. dealt ir 
liquors by the wholesale; W. B. Tullis 
had a jewelry store on Spring street; S. 
Hellman sold books and stationery, also 
musical instruments; Osgood & Marshall 
were house and sign painters on Re- 
quena street; <A. ™M. Lawrence 
dealt in cigars; George H. Bonebrake 
was general manager of the Pacific: 
Wagon Company (he is now man- 
aging wagon-loads of mioney;) Ful- 
ler & Day sold wire mattresses on First 
street; E. C. Glidden was agent for 
sewing machines; Hilario Preciado had 
a Mexican restaurant on Main street; - 
P. Massay had an employment office on 
Temple street; D. Nagle sold boots and 
shoes, under the sign of the Red House, 

on Main street, opposite the Court- 
house, and Gardner’s candy store was 
below the Pico House. wa 

There was an advertisement of ‘‘Semi- 
Tropic California,’ an _ illustrated 
monthly, published by Coleman & 
. Dickey. Among the contributors men- 
tioned were L. J. Rose, Gov. Downey, 
J. Q. A. Ballou, Ellwood Cooper. J. J. 
Groom, Dr. Congar and Asabel Foot. 

The classified advertisements, now 
such a feature of Tuz Times, made but 
a very small showing, might be ex- 
pected, in the first issue. .There was 
one personal notice, two of rooms 
wanted and anotice of Smith’s coffee 
house, on Commercial street..: 


WHAT TO PLANT. 


Fruits That Are SpeciaJly Adapted ta 
Southern California. 
[California Cultivator.] 

The consumption of imported fruits 
by the people of the United States now 
averages in value about $20,000.000 
annually, divided in proportion to quan-- 
quantity as follows: Lemons, oranges, - 
raisins, prunes, olives and olive oil, al- 
monds and figs. As these are all prod- 
ucts of semi-tropical countries, the 
American fruit-growers, with the ex- 
ception of those interested in oranges — 
and lemons in Florida, were not able to 
supply the demand until the develop- 
ment of Southern and Central Califor- 
nia indicated what could be done in 
thatdirection. Success here has greatly 
stimulated the planting of trees, but 
unfortunately it has run too much in 
certain lines ta’‘the neglect of others. 

The County Assessors of the State are 
required annually to collect and re- 
port the number of fruit and 
rut trees, both bearing and  non- 
bearing, planted at date of re 
port. We have attempted to com- 
pile from these some _ statistics 
that would be of assistance to those | 
intending to plant, but regret to 
say that they are far from satis- 
factory. In some counties the reports 
do not give by 25 to 30 per cent. the 


important fruits, like the nectarine, are 
not mentioned in the list. — 

The following list gives the number of 
bearing and non-bearing trees planted, 
say July 1, 1891, in the six southern 
counties of this State, viz.: Santa Bar- 
bara. Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, 


San Bernardino and San Diego: 


No. of | No. of 

Trees. Trees ..,. 
Apples.... 275,500 Olives......177.482 
Apricots... 808.301 Peaches ....979,.247' 
Almonds.., 45,943 Pears.......274, 534. 
Cherries.. 23.256 Prunes...... 400.052 
Lemens... 609,580 Walnuts....4035,989 


Oranges..4,050,561 

From a study of these we can gain a 
very fair idea of the trend and extent 
of the planting of fruit trees in the 
State, and especially of those varities 
that will ultimately supply our market 
for the imported fruits named. 

It will be seen that in citrus fruits the 
lemon has been very much neglected, 
and in localities favorable to its growth 
it can be safely and largely planted. 

In oranges, the limit of planting for 
the profits reaped at the present time 
has been reached, excepting possibly in 
very early or very late varieties. 

Prunes enough have been planted in 
these twelve counties to about supply 
the entire amount now imported. . 

Olives can be largely planted. In 
fact, itis about the only tree that is 
likely to prove as profitable for the next 
twenty-five or thirty years as at pres- 
ent. 


neglected, and moderate plantations of 
‘these will continue to pay a reason- 
able profit for years. 

‘af the number of deciduous fruit trees 
given inthe foregoing list isa fair in- 
dication of the average in each of the 
other counties of the State, it must be 
apparent to the most careless observer 
that.there will soon’be an over-produc- 
tion in all these fruits for our local and 
near-by markets, which can only be re- 
lieved by much lower prices to the 
sumer ora better system of distribu- 
tion to distant markets. pies 

The superintendent of the Pacific 
Fruit Company. this city. gave us the 
following list of trees and vines that he 
recommends for planting in the vicin- 
ity of Los Angeles, stating at the same 
time that his company will pay $30 to 
$40 per ton for all merchantable fruit 
of these varieties, excepting the Sharp- 
less strawberry. for which they will pay 
$10 per 100 pounds: 

Royal apricots, Morris's white, Muir 
and strawberry peach, Sugar pear, 
Tragedy and German prune, Green 
Gage and Egg pulm, white Smyrna and 
white Adriatic figs, Tokay, Reisiing and 
Champagne grape, Strawberry guava, 
Sharpless strawberry. 

Thev do not want the yellow varieties 
of peaches, nor French prunes or the 
Bartlett pear. 

Soft-shell almonds are and will be. 
profitable for,*many years, but should 
not be planted where subject to late 
frosts. It is for this reason that they 
do not succeed in the Southern States. 
Heavy frost at a time of blooming 
causes all the fruit to drop. 


“actual number of trees> planted. while——— 


Figs and almonds havealso beenmuch —__ 


ofthe city. Benind, to the west. ex- 
tends the country between Los Angeles 
and Santa Monica. The Arcadia 


at the Fort street Church that evening 
to consider the Sunday law question.’ 
The receipts for the month of Novem- 
ber in the Recerder’s office had amounted 
to $1130.50, the county a 
profit of $576. S. H. Purcell was 
about to start a paper at Downey to 


tising banks are the Los Angeles 
County, First National and Farmers’ 
and Merchants’. The professional cards 
included the names of Joseph Kurtz, . 
Isaac rellows, George B. Beach and J. 
Hammon, physicians; R. G. Cunning- 
ham and William Hazeltine,,dentists; 
Edwin Baxter and W 


| neys; Kysor & Morgan and W. R Nor. | 


There is aiso an excellent field for the 
cherry in localities suited toits cultiva- 
tion, and we think if the old Morillo 
type could be grown for cooking pur- 
poses, it would finda large and profitable 
market. both for home use and canning. 

Its acid fruit is far more acceptable 
for these purposes than the sweet cher- 
| ries. 


you are atthe plaza. This is the geo’ street are to be found some of the) 
grapaicalcenterofthecityandtenyears handsomest residences in Southern Cali- 
ago was an important center of business fornia, many of them standing in 


hotel and the gum trees on Ocean! before Spring . street was thought | grounds of rare beauty. The street is was manifested in the election about to 
avenue at the latter place may of. Inthecenter of the take place. Both parties had nomi- 


' open space | shortly to be paved for its whole length 
be easily distinguished on a clear | is a little circular park with large rub-| with asphaltum, which will still further nated candidates,and the Greenbackers 
Los Angeles. To the right of Santa‘ ance. Onthe right is the long, low, ' take a Figueroa-street horse car back ' on both the Republican and Democratic 


polled in the city, aboutevenly divided 
between the Kepublicans and Demo- 
crats. Comparatively little interest 


~~ 


Bergeon Ministerial Association, which in- 
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mentioned, asa well-known fact, that 
: the hills about Los Angeles, and even 
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~ TEN YEARS. 


The History of a Wonder- 
ful Decade. 


EPITOME OF STRIKING EVENTS. 


The Rise, Progress and Fall of the Real. 
Estate Boom—Facts and Fig- 
mres in the Advance of 
Los Angeles, 


AVING described 
Los Angeles as it 
was and is, we will 
now glance at the 
happenings of the 
past ten years at 
those events, more 
especially, which 
serve as milestones 
on the road of prog- 
ress from the Los 
_ Angeles of 1881 to 
the Los Angeles of today, 


BEFORE THE BOOM, 


When Auction Sales and Fifty-foot Lots 
Were Not Yet Thought Of. 

On December 17, 1881, the corner- 
stone of the branch State Normal 
school was laid, with imposing cere- 
monies. The grounds, which cover 
nearly five acres, were purchased by 
the citizens for $8000 and donated to 
the State. It would be difficult to buy 
one acre in the neighborhood at that 
price now. 
1882. 

January 15, 1882, the Chamber of 

‘Commerce adopted a petition to Con- 

a asking for an appropriation for 

ilmington harbor. 

Promise of a dry winter early in Jan- 
uary led to much discussion on the ben- 
efits of irrigation. 

San Diego was then, as now, sneering 
at the harbors,of Los Angeles county, 
and particularly vented its venom upon 
the »roposition to improve Wilmington 
harbor. 

Vu the Ist of February the Chamber 
of Commerce met to consider the ques- 
tion of a inemorial to Congress asking 
for an appropriation for the building of 
the Nicaragua Canal. It tooka long 
rime to get that canal well under way. 

End of February, the Eastern people 
who were tosettle on the American 
Colony, back of where Long Beach now 
is, arrived’ in the city. They came 
chiefly from Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Missouri. The 4000 acres of the tract 
were to be bought for 100,000, Tue 
Times referred to the movement as ‘‘the 
dawning of a splendid new day of pros- 
perity for Los Angeles.” | 

On March 4 about 3000: people as- 
sembled in mass-meeting to expresss an 

- opinion on the Chinese exclusion bill, 
then before Congress. Resolutions 
ig adopted strongly indorsing the 


About this time Pasadena began to 
ut.on airs, and on the 3d of the month 
adagrand masquerade ball at ‘Casa 

Propia,’’ the home of Myr. and Mrs. 
Hurlburt. An article in the Califor- 

nian, for March of that year, from the 

n of Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr, de«cribes 

dena. Commenting thereon. Tus 

Times gives the following description, 
-received from Mrs. Carr of Pasadena, 

_ as it wasin 1874: 
'Béeven years ago last August—I think that 
was the month—I drove the first lady resi- 
dent to Pasadena, Nota plow had been 
put into the earth, not a tree was planted, 
not a house erected. The husband of the 
lady had hauled to the ground the lumber 
for the erection of a house, and a cook 
stove as a nucleus for a kitchen. which was 
improvised with rough lumber and was to 
serve as parlor, kitchen and all until the 

_ mansion waserected. ‘And oh!. how my 
heart ached,” said the lady, “to think of- 
leaving my friend in sucha lonely. deso- 
late place."" Behold the residence of W. H. 

Clapp. Esq., today. His place and its sur- 
roundings are things of beauty and will re- 
main a joy forever. : 

The article in The Californian tells 
how l’asadena has 200 acres of orange 
grove; how water was being brought in 
and houses being built on the hills; how 
land which cost the original settlers 
$85 an acre. with water right had in- 
creased tenfold in value, while choice 
central locations had brought $1000 
per acre; how Pasadena products had 
won the highest premiums at fairs, and. 

furtiicr ic.crs to a narrow-gauge rail- 

way project to connect Los Angeles. 
with Colton via Pasadena, the Duarte, 

Azusa and Pomona. A Pasadena corres 

spondent of Tuz Times was calling fora 

drug store, a barber shop and a bakery. 

What changes ten years have wrought 

in the Crown of the Valley! s 

At that time the journey from San 
Diego to Los Angeles—an unpleasant, 
dusty one—was still made by stage, time 
23 hours to Santa Ana, fare $8. 

The dry weather in the early part of 
winter caused much damage to the 
sheep industry, then still a most impor- 
tant one. ose flocks of sheep were 
sold at 80 cents a head and even less, 
for shipment to Texas and the north. 
Rains had come later in the season and 
saved the remaining flocks. 

The need of a park was beginning to 
be felt. and Tse Times urged that the 
city improve the 640 acres now con- 
stituting Elysian Park by pumping 

Water from the river and planting gum 

trees. The gum trees have been 

planted, but that is all, no water having 

' been pumped, or other improvements 
made. 

Tue Times foretold a great future for 

the California raisin industry and men- 
tioned that the estimate of the value of 
the crop for 1881 was over $150,000. 

The estimate was about correct, the 

output tor that. year being 90,000 

boxes. The crop of 1891 will aggre- 

In view of the recent land troubles in 
Pomona, the following item from Tus 

_. Times of March 17, 1882, is interest- 


ing: 
i 5 last Tuesday an interlocutory decree 
was filed in the Superior Court of this 
county in the action of the Mounds City 
Land Company and Water Association 
et al. vs. Louis Phillips et al., directing the 
paruites of the Ranchos San Joséand San 
osé addition. Until within the last few 
cere it has been the general impression 
that a valid partition had been made of 
these ranchos under the Mexican régime, 
and portions of the San José had been. 
bought from Louis Phillips and Francisco 
Palomares under that understanding, but 
from the evidence in this action the Court 
finds that that position. was invalid, and 
that the twe ranchos are held in undivided 
interests. and accordingly orders a parti- 
tion. Messrs. E. N. McDonald, Antonio F. 
Coronel and William Bowman have been 
appointed commissioners to make the par- 
tition. 

We learn that by stipulations by the 

arties to the actiun the purchasers from 
hillips and Palomares are to be protected 
in the possession of the tracts bought by 
a them and their improvements, so that, 
_ fortanately, this new turn in affairs will 

not affect small holders. . 
The season’s rainfall, to end of 
. March, 1882, was reported’ at 9.12 by 

Mr. Ducommun’s gauge. 

Early in March there was quite a lit- 
tle gold excitement in Los Angeles, 
caused by aman panning out $2.50 on 
Olive street, near Fifth Tus Tres 


| will have 


the streets of the city, yielded gold; 
that it had been acommon thing to pick 
up small nuggets and flakes of gold on 
the hills after heavy rains, and that 
chickens had been killed with gold in 
their crops; also, thata few years be- 
fore, placer mining was’carried on in 
some of the streets of Sonoratown under 
_— granted by the City Council. 
e excitement over ‘‘dirt’’ during the 
boom afterward caused everyone to 
) forget all about other pay dirt in Los 
Angeles. 

A letter was republished from Edward 
L. Pierce to the Walton, New York, 
Chronicle, describing the first impres- 
sions of a stranger, and referring to the 
says: ‘‘In the many cities that we havc 
visited from New York here we have 
seen nove of the size of this that was so 
crowded and did the business that Los 
Angeles apparently does.’’ The same 
remark holds good today. 

The question of Sunday closing of sa- 
loons was then, as now, a prominent 
one. The trial of a saloon-kéeper 
named Jacob Phillippi for selling liquor 
on Sunday was considered of sufficient 
moment to deserve several columns of 
space daily. The trial of the case 
before Judge Adams and a jury occu- 

ied three days. A number of prom- 
nent citizens, including Mayor Tob- 
erman, testified in favor of the de- 
fendant, and the jury failed to agree, 
standing seven for conviction and five 
for acquittal, 

Crude petroleum had recently been 
made available for fuel. and the '‘Farm- 

rs’ Agricultural Foundry and Machine 
Shop,’’ just established by J. F. Fos- 
mir and son, was about to use it, THe 
Times had been making persistent 
efforts to arouse an interest in manu- 
factures. On March 25 a meeting of 
manufacturers and business men was 
held at the Western Union office to con- 
sider the question, presided over by 
Gov. Downey, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to perfect a plan of organiza- 
tion. Tue Times.then promised to 
spare no pains to aid in making Los 
Angeles the as well as 
the commercial metropolis of Southern 
California. ~ 

On April 138 Gen. Sherman arrived in 


| Los Angeles from the East and was re- 


ceived by a committee of the G. A. R.. 

April 24 C. F. Smurr was tendered a 
farewell banquet, on his» 
from freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific at Los Angeles to the office 
of assistant general freight agent of 
the company. Mr. Smurr has_ had sev- 
eral further promotions since that time. 

The ‘‘first grand excursion’’ from the 
Kast of a series of four, under the man- 
agement of Raymond and Whitcomb, 
arrived on April 27. 

The Chinese question at this time 
occupied much public attention. The 
threatened failure of the exclusion bill 
had aroused much indignation on the 
Coast and a boycott was in progress 
against the celestials in Los Angeles. 

Edward L. Schieffelin, one of the dis- 
coverers of the I. mbstone mines, was 
fitting out an expedition to explore the 
Yukon River, Alaska, for mineral. 

Tue young settlement of Pasadena 
was asking for a better road to Los 
Angeles. ‘The demand is still made. 

At the High school graduating exer- 
cises, in May, 1882, Mrs. Hanna Ball 
read a paper describing a supposititious 
visit to Southern California in 1902, 
when at Los Angeles she was surprised 
to see a train of cafs labeled ‘‘Los An- 
geles and Pasadena Railroad.’’ The 
hearers doubtless smiled at this as a 
wild prediction, but it took only four 
years to fulfill the dream. 

About this time more notices of real 
estate for sale began to creep into the 
papers. M. lL. Wicks was advertising 
lots in the Morris Vineyard tract at 
$125, and lotsin the Fairmount tract 
at $80. Ten times these prices would 
not touch these lots today. 

June 5 the Supervisors passed a reso- 
lution to sell the old Courthouse 
and apply the proceeds to the 
erection of a newone. The ultimate 
result was the handsome building which 
has recently been occupied. Ten vears 


resolution to the time when the inte- 
rior and exterior of the Courthouse are 
thoroughly furnished and completed. 
The old building was not sold until a 
couple of years ago, which was a good 
thing forthe county, financially. In 
1882 Tue Times proposed that the Gov- 
ernment should buy the old Courthouse 
and erect a proper Federal building. It 
would have been a far better site than 
the present one, on Main street. A bill 
was then pending for an appropriation 
of $75,000 from Congress for a public 
building. 

Remi Nadeau was preparing to erect 
a theater at the corner of. Spring and 
First streets, now the Nadeau Hotel. 

The Etiwanda Land and Water Com- 

any was incorporated May 9, 1882. 
st season (1891) Etiwanda shipped 
seventy-five carloads of raisins. 

A movement was on foot among mer- 
chants to secure the closing of stores 
at 8 p.m. Business was good; there 
was a demand for houses; the popula- 
tion was believed to be over 18,000, and 
a mail delivery was asked for. 

A “look into the futufe’’ of Santa 
Monica showed the harbor crowded 
with shipping at the end of the decade: 
The prediction is not yet verified, but a 
start is now being made in that direc- 
tion. 

The church membership of the city 
was then estimated at 2140, the lead- 
ing denominations being: Romanist, 
800; Methodist Episcopal, 450; Meth- 
odist, South, 175; Episcopalian, 150; 
Presbyterian, 115. 

The County Assessor estimated the 
value of the products of Los Angeles | 
county in 1882 at $3,878,351, as fol- 
lows: 


66,000 
Castor beans... 48,000 
1,020,000 
_He-also- 

of fruit trees in bearing: 

Orange 
Lemon $8,350 
‘Walnut trees........... eeeee 33,000 
Fig dd oe 10.225 
Peach 00.06 00.06 60068660 38.175 
Grape vines, acres. .......... 


The prospectus of the ‘‘Los Angeles 
Daily Evening Telegram,’’ by Thomas 
Gardiner, business manager, was pub- 
lished asan advertisement in Tue Times 
July 28. At least one Telegram be- 
sides that has come and gone in Los 
Angeles since then. 

Complaints were made that much 
trade went to San Francisco that shonld 
stay athome. The San Francisco mer- 
chants sometimes wish that this was 
still the case. 

July 31 Tue Times published the an- 
nouncement that Col. H. G.) Otis had 
formed a proprietary and editorial con- 
nection with the paper, to take effect 
Angust 1, and on that day he assumed 
the editorial control, which he still re- 
tains. 

C. H. Howland came to Los Angeles 
early in August to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of putting in the Brush elec- 
tric light. 

August 15 San Diego and Colton were 
connected by rail, and a commence- 
ment was made onthe extension of the 
railroad from Wilmington to San Pedro, 
where the Southern Pacific was build- 
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psed from the date this | 
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years ago. 


“Hshed a giance atthe future, entitled 


“Loe eles in 1902.”’ 
oughly th ns 

filled 
riod 


e predictions have 
in less than half the allotted pe 


be the conspicuous defects in the appear 
ance of this principal street. 


attract the attention. Where, 


beauty, there is now an 
er Block, 


many others and far surpassed b 
Streetcars dash along alithe stree 
tainty. One finds ita pleasure 


tute the 
The ro 


ewalks. 
age 


sing feur 


by im 
n-front buildings. 


Proud and cold stands betore me the hab- 
itation of the law, the temple of the god- 
dess with bandaged eyes, who holds the 
scales and sWord. The courtrooms vie with 
any in the State in their appointments, and 
n iron is placed in the 
urthouse to serve no use- 
attention is 
A grandeur of the City Hall, 
which is built of stone, and speaks in clarion 
tones of the financial and commercial pros- 


perity of the place. uare blocks now 
“pave the etreete, dnd tt the passing to and 
ro of the\ innumerable vehicles the dust 
snot, as once it used to, suffocate the 


no useless old 
vicinity of the 
ful pu 


rpose. The visitor's 
fixed by the 


asser-by. 


The night has been converted into day. 
Electricity, with its dazzling brightness, 1s 
side by side with the softer and more mel. 
low glow of gas, after the bitter struggle 


of years for preéminence. 


o the dead past belong the village quiet 
and the softidleness of. twenty years ago. 
The occasional mediocre minstrel troupe. 
once constituting the city’s sole theatrica: 
recreation, is now only a recollection, for 
ubiic taste will bave nothing but the 
Life is no longer 
threatened from a worn-out plank in the 
The city, now built of stone or 
brick, is no longerin that terrible danger 
from destroying fire, which once was such 
a Damoclean sword. The city’s fame is 
the limits of civilization, and 
its perfect climate, as before, still whispers 
to the soul the tow, sweet words of hope in 


works of the masters. 


sidewalk, 


measured b 


a future life, for it is indeed Edenic. 


The Normal school was dedicated Sep- 
tember 9. Among the speakers were. 
Perkins 


Lieut.-Gov. Mansfield, 
and Gen. Stoneman, 


Gov. 


On the same day the City Council 
granted C, H. Howland a franchise to 
light the city by electricity. The con- 
tract called for 63,000-candle power, 
and the expense was to be $7000 per 
annum. There were to be seven masts. 

Tux Timgs noted that business was 
encroaching on First street, from Fort 
It was 
said to be evidently destined to become 
a business street, and a bridge should 


[Broadway| to Los Angeles. 


be built over the river. 


In the same issue it was noted that 
‘‘naked lots in Pasadena, covered with 
hummocks, situated on the corner of 
Colorado avenue and Moline, were sold 
the other day for $300 per acre.’’ 


What are they worth today? 


P. Beaudry had in circulation among 
hill residents a paper going to show 
that the water supplied by him was 
good and pure, in order to refute a 
statement published to the contrary. 
Such a paper would not obtain many 


signers now. 


Los Angeles Republicans opened the 
campaign September 25 with a torch- 
light procession and speeches by M. M. 
Estee, Republican nominee for Gover- 
nor, and W. W. Morrow, candidate for 
The county con- 
vention nominated A. T. Currier of 


Congressman-at-large. 


Spadra. for Sheriff, by acclamation. J 


F. Grank was .nhominated for State 
Senator; Nathan Baker of Santa Ana 
and Melvin Mudge of Compton for As- 
of 
Downey for District Attorney, and E. F. 


semblymen; Ebenezer Williams 


: Among the sites 
suggested were the Plaza, Main near 
Sheriff and Del Valle for Senator. Tne | Fourth, and Sixth street park. The 


Greenbackers selected a ticket mainly 


rom the other two. | 


price for them. 


said: 
The plantin 


extensive planting. 


demand required. 
fact that we have no foreign market. 


have a hard time. 


Telephone communication with Santa 
Monica was opened October 81 and a 


line was about to be built to Pasadena. 


The Great Register of Los Angeles 
1882, 
showed inthe city 8666 names, coun- 
try 6195, making a total of 10,061, an 


county, printed in October, 


increase over 1880 of 14538. 


There was a great demand for houses 


to rent this winter. 


| Willmore City (Long Beach) was 
being boomed in an energetic manner. 
An auction sale of lots was held on the 
About seventy 
ots were sold at prices ranging from 
$25 to $105, which were considered 


rounds October 31. 


satisfactory. 


Judge Anson Brunson was nominated 
by the Prohibition State Convention for 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
but declined the doubtful honor, his 
principles and those of the third party | 


accord 


See bow thor- 
n ful- 


As I walk down Main street I look in vain 
forthe miserable little one-story frame 
buildings, or the adobe huts, which used to. 


Now splen. 
did buildings everywhere strike the eye and 
before. 
there wassuch a paucity of architectural 
de richcase 


the once most prominent 
building in the place, is now equaled by 
some. 
every 
few minutes where, before, their time of 
passing was like human life in its uncer- 
walk on 
the smooth pavements, which now consti- 


) buildings on Spring 
street, in the heart of the city, which was 
once a disgrace to soimportant a commer. 
cial center, has been torn down and is re- 
and five story, 


Mission grapes were selling for $30 
per ton, for wine, in 1882 Today it 
is difficult to get one-fourth of that 
Even choice wine 
grapes are plentiful at $10 to $15. 
The wive industry of California needs 
systematic development, especially as 
tothe marketing of the product, Level- 
headed men saw what was coming ten 
In a report of L. J. Ruse to 
the State Viticultural Commission, of 
of which he was a member, in 1882, he 


of vines is still on the in- 
crease, not only in this district, but all over 
the State, and I believe there are more 
vines plantel in one year than we have 
bearing vines, and yet preparations for the 
coming year are beginning for still more 
It is believed, in fact 
I feelI know, that California in the last 
two years made about as much wine as the 
It may be taken as a 
That 
our home demand is greatly increasing is 
true, but «oubling our vineyards every 
year is an increase far beyond what can be 
expected in the increase of consumption. 
I have felt it due to the public to say this. 
for if Iam correct in my belief then many 
who are now investing their all will suffer 
and even those now engaged in it will also 


Times issued a special holiday number. 
It consisted of only four pages, but gave 


Los Angelés and the county, the prog- 
ress and events of the year, etc. There 
was one illastration, a large cut of the 
electric light mast at Cleveland, O. 

The population of the city was esti- 
mated at 18,000. Money was said to 
be plentiful, at 7‘to 11 per cent. La- 
bor was in demand, day laborers re- 


There were 15 churches and 10 publ 
schools. etowns mentioned in the 
county were: Santa Monica, Willmore, 
Wilmington, Artesia, Westminster, 
Fountain Valley, Gospel] Swamp, New- 
rt Landing. Santa Ana, Tustin. 
range, San. Juan Capistrano, Santa 
Gertrude, Compton, Florence, San 
Gabriel, Duarte, Azusa, Pasadena, 
San Fernando and Newhall. Pasa- 
dena had 2 grocery stores, 2 black- 
smiths, 1 drug store, 3 doctors. 2 law- 
yers, 2 shoemakers and 1 tinsmith. 
Also two churches and an estimated 
population ef 4000. George Bancroft. 
who subdivided the Pasadena tract and 
furnished it with water, had a letter in 
this issue im which he gave the name 
‘Pasadena’ @s meaning ‘Gate of the 
Valley.”? A daily stage carried the mail 
from Los Angeles. 
The electric lights illuminated Los 
Angeles this New Year's, having been 
first lighted on December 30. At first 
they were only moderately successful. 
January 14, 1838, the last spike was 
driven completing the Sunset route, 
from Los Angeles to New Orleans. 
A bill introduced in that session 
of the Legislature to segregate Orange 
county from:Los Angeles. The division 


years later. 

bad a letter in Tae Tives 
on January 14; complaining of the high 
prices of land, If ‘Observer’ is alive 
now, he probably wishes he had bought 
some of that high-priced land, 

The Tehachepi railroad horror, in 
which the wife of ex-Gov. Downey was 
annihilated—killed, among many others 
—happened on danuary 20 and en- 
grossed the attention of Los Angeles 
*people for-several days. Tue Times 
severely censured the railroad com- 

any. 

The postoffice receipts for January, 
188%, for stamps alone, 
$3297, as compared with $2068 in 


1881, thus showing the rapid growth of 
the city.) 

Advertisements of tracts of land for 
sale in subdivisions began to appear 
about thistime.. Among others Ontario, 
San Jacinto Rancho, Cucamonga and 
Willmore were on the market. 

L. E. Mosher (‘Hank Wagoner,’’) 
who is known to all readers of Tne 
TIMES, wag appointed agent of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in 
geles in April, 1883. 

In that month onions were selling at 
$6 a hundred, and Tne Times veatured 
to prophesy that everyone would go 
into the business and overdo the mar- 
ket, which they promptly did. as they 
have done séveral times since with 
onions: as. welk as potatoes and other 
produce, and‘will probably continue to 
do for many years tocome. | 

On May a plan devised by the 
Mayor and Council for raising $100,- 
000 by bonds to erect new city build- 
ings was voted)on and defeated, only 
800 votes being cast. 

On May 18 Frank Bartlett Post, G.A. 
R., gave a reception to Paul Vancer- 
voort, Commahder-in-Chief of the order. 

Early in June, 1883, there was one 
of the periodical mining excitements in 
Lowér California, and 
| to the 
now began to be sériously agitated. 


inent citizens as to the best site. 
ions varied widely. 


| opposed by many. 


Sisters’ Hospital was finished, it would 
becomé a fashionable resort. 
is now farther ont. 
between the city and Agricultural Park 
were being cut up into lots. : 


P. Beaudry 


cisco parties. 
les. 


ers were saying that Los, Angeles had 


Value. We have them with us yet. 


prosperity of l.os Angeles, and as many 


down every Sunday in summer. 


delivery system, to commence Octo- 
ber 1. 
In August a war, accompanied by in 


Fernando Street Company. 
prevailing prices of land in this section 


was offered at 340 an acre! 


years would need 
around. 


of that body being in favor of the move. 


denounced it. 


The Democrats carried the connty— 
as they did a large portion of the coun- 
try—with exception of Sheriff, Super- 
intendent of Schools and two Super- 


visors. 


| The dangerous condition of the Los 
Angeles River during high water wasa 
here were no 


subject of discussion. 
levees then. 


The castor-oil mill at Downey closed 
down on account of the scarcity of 
It would be a good idea to 
start such a mill up again. The bean 


the beans. 


grows marvelously in this section. 


The Republican city convention nom- 
inated Gen. John Mansfield for Mayor. 

In reviewing its past year of exist- 
ence on December 5, 1882, THe Times 
said that its conductors had an abiding 
faith that ‘‘on this spot will be seen at 
no distant day a city of 60.000 inhabi- 
tants, possessing a substantial com- 
merce and an advanced civilization.” 
The day was less than four years dis- 


tant. 


ASan Francisco paper referred to 
Angeles,’’ consequent 
upon the opening of the Southern Pa- 
cific, the success of fruit growing and 
irrigation and other causes. and said 
that Southern California was then the 


“the boom in Los 


best advertised portion of the Coast. 


Quite a building boom prevailed this 
an to be out- 
numbered by frame and brick buildings. 


winter and the adobes 


ing a wharf. | 
20, 1882, Taz ‘pub- 


1883. 
- On Monday, January 1, 1888, Tax 


December 3. 


the Council. 


Portland could come up to. 


perhaps 


real beginning of the boom. 


started at this tine 

were also at work there. 
A colony of German v 

forming in the East and 


ope, 


an interesting condensed description of 


ceiving from $1.50 to $3 per =<. 


“wrote his impression of Los Angeles to 


_ blocks and dwellings going up is marvelous 


was not a@gemplished until several. 


amounted to |° 


January. 1882, and $1419 in January,. 


Los An- 


TIMEs 
| warned its readers. against rushing off 


uilding of new courthouse 


Gn June 8 Tue Times interviewed prom- 
Opin- 


Temple and New High street site was 


The Times referred to Bunker Hill 
avenue as the ‘‘Nob Hill o* Los An- 
geles,’’ and suggested that, when 


Nob Hill 
Orange orchards 


On July 21 Tu Times mentioned that 
was ‘contemplating the 
building of a cable road up Temple 
street, in connection with San Fran- 
This was the first inti- 
mation of a cable railroad for Los An- 


Inthe summer of 18838 some croak- 


seen the best part of the boom, andthat 
thereafter property would decline in 


Santa Monica began to share in the 
as twelve carloads.of excursionists went 


_Afterlong and repeated demands on 
part of the citizens, the Postoffice Depart- 
ment agreed to give Los Angeles a free- 


junction suits. broke out between the 
two street railroad companies, the new 
Hellman, or City Company, and the San 


Tae Times found. it necessary to pub- 
lish an editorial correcting the idea that 


were much inflated, About this time 
land three miles west of the Courthouse 


Tue Times remarked that at this time 
the city had changed so in appearance 
that a person who had been away ten 
a guide to take him 


In September the Council was pre- 
paring to license gambling, a majority 


Strong pétitions were prepared against 
the measure, and the paper vigorously 


On November 21 Walter Raymond 
purchased the site of the Raymond Ho- 


acaeid. 
Republicanism was growing in Los 
Angeles. At the municipal election, 


1883, the Republicans 
made a clean sweep on the Board of 
Education and elected five members of 


It was noted that, including two new 
papers about to be started, Los Angeles 
had twenty-one regular publications 
within the city limits—eleven being 
weeklies and six monthlies—a showing 
which, Tue Tres remarkéd, no city on 
the Coast outside of San Francisco and 


Tue Times asserted that there was 
ss no place west of the Missis- 
sippi where there was such activity in 
the real estate market as in Los An- 
geles. Nine persons were constantly 
employed in the Recorder's office, and 
still the office was overwhelmed with 
work. The transactions in July ran to 
over $800,000, and sales in November 
ran from 11.000 to $238,000 a day. 
Transfers of $800,000 for a month was 
good, for that time, but in July, four 
years later, they reached over $11,- 
000,000. The fall of 1888 may per- 
haps be considered asthe date of the 


},manufactories had been built aggrega- 


The Antelope colony, on the desert, 
now known as Antelope Valley, was 
Land-grabbers 


etarians was 


Southern California,was advertised as 
the paradise.”’ 

Gen. Winflela Scott Hancock arrived 
in the city December 28 and received 
a warm welcome. : 

As an instance of the firmness of real 
estate prices at the.end of the “year, it 
was mentioned that Andres Briswalter 
had refused $50,000 for his 20-acre 
tract on Main and Ninth street, which 
could have been bought two years 
before for $20.000 and three years 
before for $10,000. 


In his message to the Council at the 
beginning of 1884 Mayor Thom esti- 
mated the population of the city to 
have increased from 17,000 to 25.000 
since 1881. He prophesied that the 
increase for the next two years would 
be still greater, and asked for more 


schoolhouses. An adequate building 
for the city officials was also strongly 
urged. 


Dr. Reid, a recently arrived Iowan, 


the Iowa State Register, in the course 
of which he said: 

“Des Moines, Kansas City and Los An- 
geles are about the same in their booming 
rush of growth and development. Real 
estate speculation is just now the epidemic 
mania here, and the number of business 


to see."’ 

He added that everybody here fully 
expected Southern California to be 
made into a new State within a few 
years, with Los Angeles as the capital. 

Tue Trues published an article warn- 
ing horticulturists against the white 
scale, which was afterward to work so 
much damage. In the same issue a 
letter was published from Tucson, con- 
taining a timely warning against the 
rush to the ‘‘bonanza"’ mines at Quijotoa 
—a warning which many will always 
wish they had followed. 

On' January 16 Selfredge and Johnson 
passed through Los Angeles on their 
way to San Diego county, with twenty- 
three ostriches, the first importation of 
these birds to Southern California. 

In the following month Tue Trwes 
said: ‘It is impossible to do justice to 
the present condition of the streets of 
Los Angeles. It is a misriomer to speak 
of them as streets any longer.’’ The 
same conditign of affairs prevailed for 
three years longer. 

A serious flood occurred in the city 
February 18, 1884, doing much dam- 
age and causing some loss of life. The 
river leaped its banks, sweeping away 
bridges and houses, and rendering scores 
of people homeless. Thousands of acres 
were uncer water in the county, and 
there were railroad breaks and wash- 
outs on allsides. This disaster caused 
a general demand for levees along the 
river. Los Angeles was cut off from 
mail communication with all the world, 
except the sea coast and San Gabriel, 
to which latter place the mail was car- 
ried, by pony express. The Southern 
Pacific did not expect to open its road 
to the north fora month. The rainfall 
at Pasadena, upto March 6, amounted 
to thiry-one inches. This was the worst 
flood since 1862. 

After the flood Tnz Times urged the 
storage of water for irrigation, a sys- 
tem which is now being thoroughly de- 
veloped. The work of constructing the 
Bear Valley dam in San Bernardino 
county had then just commenced. 

Much indignation existed in Southern 
California regarding the proposed re- 
i by Gov, Stoneman of Billy 

cDowell, a San Bernardino murderer, 
who had been sentenced to death. 
McDowell was hanged at San Bernar- 
dino, March 28. 

About this time the great Wolfskill 
orange orchards, where the Arcade 
depot now is, were at their best. In a 
description published in Tue Tres it 
‘was shown that William Wolfskill first 
planted a few orange trees around his 
place in 1841, increasing the size of 
the orchard from time to time. The 
orange orchard was, at the time of the 
description, the largest in the United 
States. The estimate of the crop for 
that season was 18,000 to 20,000 
boxes. which had been sold tothe South- 
ern California Orange Company for $2 
a box, the buyers to do the packing. It 


the previous year's crop reaching 
30.000 boxes, for which, however, only 
$25.000 was received. The orchards 
covered about 100 acres. There were 
7000 orange trees and 4000 lemon 
trees. besides the vineyard and decidu- 
ous fruits. The fruit was considered 
superior to the general run of Southern 
California oranges, which was attri- 
buted to the fact that the orchard re- 
ceived very careful cultivation. A por- 
tion-of the vineyard was over 50 years 
old, in 1884. Alexander Craw was 
foreman of the orchard, a position 
which he retained until a couple of 
years ago, when he was appointed State: 
inspector of.fruit pests. 

On March 27 the San Bernardino 
Index came out with an editorial advo- 
cating the nomination of Col. H. 
Markham for Congress. 

About this time real estate advertise- 
ments were numerous and auction sales 
of real estate in subdivisions were be- 
ing held. 

The Pico House was advertised at 
this time as the largest and most ele- 
gantly appointed hotel in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

On April 10 Tue Times devoted a col- 
umn to descriptions of designs submit- 
ted by various architects and drayghts- 
men for the new courthouse and jail. 
Hazeldine & De Lane showed a ‘‘square, 
massive-looking building; relieved by 
battlemented turrets on four corners, 
surmounted by a central dome sur- 
rounded by Corinthian columns.” C. 
W. Davis's plan was in the Italian 're- 
naissance styie._two- stories_and base-_ 
ment with a tower 175 feet high. B. 
Reeve exhibited a classic design 
with a French renaissancetower. John 
Hall had two designs, one Corinthian 
with a Byzantine dome; the other 
Gothic. Kyser & Morgan designed a 
solid buiding with three stories and a 
dome, and Curtis & Bennett of San 
Francisco showed a classic building 
with massive Corinthian columns and a 
large dome. A curious thing is that the 

ch was ultimately aceepted— 
—that of Curlett & Cuthbertson of San 
Francisco—was dismissed with half a 
dozen words, to the effect that the plan 
Was well executed, being for a building 
of the Gothic style of architecture. A 
prize of $1500 was offered for the de- 
sign, beside which the winner was prob- 
ably to be appointed to superintend the 
erection of the building, a job which 
Tue Times estimated to be worth from 
$16,000 to $17,060, but which, ulti- 
mately, cost the county considerably 
morte. 

The body of Clinton Schieffelin, an ex- 
member of the Council and father of 
Edward Schieffelin. was found in his 
room, shot through the head, on April 
15, The verdict of the Coroner's jury 
was that the wound was self-inflicted. 

A report to the Board of Trade esti- 
mated that in the two years 1882-3 


ting in cost $225,000; 2000 resi- 
dences costing $2,225,000; 100 stores 
costing $1.500,000: 12 churches cost- 
ing $150.000, and a number of schools 
and colleges costing $110,000. The 
total cost of buildings was placed at 
the large sum of $4,250.000. Tue 
Times in commenting upon these figures 
| felt bound to admit that ‘it is probable 
that in time this rapid improvement 
will subside,”’ while adding that any 
permanent set-back was yet among the 
im possibilities. 


where 


“had been the-orange,+ 


27 by Mile. Rhea, who payer to a 
large, audience. Mayor Thom made 
an opening address before the play 
Al Hayman, of the management, prom. 
ised that if the house was supported 
they would bring to Los Angeles some 
of the best companies in the country. 
He added that in no case would per. 
formances be given under his manage- 
ment on Sundays. 

On June 7 Los Angeles Republicans 
hada grand ratification of the nomi- 
natién of Blaine dhd Logan at Chicago. 

R. F. Del Valié received the Demo- 
cratic nomination that vear for Con- 
gress in the Sixth District. 

Residents on the hills were complain- 
ing loudly of scarcity of water, while 
Mr. Beaudry said he was losing money 
on the system. The trouble still con- 
tinues. 

Early in June E. J. Baldwin's three- 
year-old filly Fallen Leaf created a sen- 
sation by winning the Glidelia stakes at 
Covington, Ky., in 2:18%. California 
horses since then have taken first rank 
in the United States. 

J. M. Damron was orator of the day at 
the Fourth of July celebration of 1884. 
Mr, Damron’s name has since become 
notorious, 

The Southern California Irrigation 
Association was formed to aid in settling 
up the country. R. H. Hewitt was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Irrigation. 

In July, 1884, the water companies 
estimated thé population of Los Angeles 
at 81,000. The City Company was 
supplying 23.000 people in the valley 
and the Beaudry Company 8000 people 
on the hills. 

On July 18 Col. H. H. Markham was 
indorsed for Congress by the Republican 
County Convention of Los Angeles, W. 
A. Cheney and E. F. Spence were also 
balloted for. On the 28d Col. Mark- 
ham was nominated by the Sixth Dis- 
trict Convention at Sacramento. 

On July 22 the City Council agreed to 
purchase from G, J. Griffith the entire 
water right of the Los Feliz rancho, 
thus giving the city all the water of the 
Los Angeles River. The price paid was 

End of August a large force of men 
were at work on the First street bridge, 
and the piles were being driven for the 
Aliso street bridge. 

Grading of the San Gabriel Valley 
Railroad to Pasadena had commenced. 

W. P. Kirkland brought a libel. suit 
against Tuk Times for #80,000, which 
was thrown out of court. Tur Tives 
has become accustomed to libel suits 
since then. 

Tne Times made a good showing of 
advertisements about this time. Of 
the thirty-six columns on September 10 
no léss than twenty-five were devoted 
to paid matter. : 

On September 18 ex-Senator A. A. 
Sargent addressed the Republicans of 
Los Angeles on the issues of the hour. 

Among things which Los Angeles 
should have, Tar Times enumerated bet- 
ter sidewalks and streets, a free library 
building, with good acc«c modation, a 
building consecrated to artin the midst 
of pleasant grounds, and an extensive 
park, worthy of the name. The strcets 
and library have been improved but the 
other desirable improvements are still 
lacking. : 

In September the clerk advertised 
for bids for the erection of the new City 
Hall on Second street. The singatvee. 
was scarcely finished whenit was foun 
toosmall! for the rapidly growing re- 
quirements ofthe city. It is now the 
police station and Justice Court rdom. 

The Republican County Convention 
nominated Maj. George E. Gard for 
Sheriff. 

The first annual fair of the Los An- 
geles County Agricultural Association 
opened at Downey on October 7. The 
attendance was small. 7 

The Great Register of 1884 showed 
5973 names in the city and 6981 in the 
county, from which the population of 
the county was estimated at 64,770. 

Gen. W. H. L. Barnes addressed a big 
meeting on October 25 on the tariff and 
southern questions. 

For a week after the Presidential 
election there was much anxiety and 
excitement until the result of the 
close vote in New York became 


6 both the Republicans and Democrats 
had processions to celebrate the vic- 
tory in New York. Markham was 
elected to Congress by 2148 to 1048 
for Del Valle. Los Angeles county for 
the first time took her place near the 
head of thie Republican column in Cali- 
fornia 

The municipal election on December 
1, 1884. passed off er hi There were 
four tickets in the field, Republican, 
Democrat, People's and Prohibition. 
The entire Republican ticket was 
elected, except Treasurer and Tax Col- 
lector. E. F. Spence beat Mayor Thom 
by about 300 majoritv. 

On December 4, 1884—the first issue 
of the fourth year—Tuz Timezs reviewed 
the progress of the city during the pre- 
vious three years, claiming a population 
of 28.000. Some persons asserted that 
Los Angeles had made more progress in 
the three vears, in proportion to popula- 
tion, than anycityinthe Union. Build- 
ings to the value of $5,250,000 had 
been erected during two and a half 
years. 

On December 20 11,000 acres of the 
Sausal Redondo ranch, between Santa 
Monica and San Pedro, was sold at a 
price understood to be about $20 per 
acre, for the purpose of subdivision.- 
This was expected to be the commence- 
ment of a general subdivision of the 
large ranches between Los Angeles and 
the ocean, but there still remain a ma- 
jority of themin their original condi- 
tion, a marked contrast to other sec- 
tions of the county, where small homes 


1885. 

On January 9, 1885, ‘here was a 
joint meeting of the Board of Trade 
and Medical Association to take steps 
toward united action to secure the lo- 
cation of a State insane asylum in or 
near Los Angeles. Several speakers 
objected to the location of an asylum 
near the city. It wentto San Bernar- 
dino, ‘after manv days’? and much 

_wire-pulling. 


= 


known. On the evening of November Garcia, who 


Abont this time the regulation croak® 
regarding a dry season began to appear. 
A year has never passed in Los Angeles 
without bringing out these prophets of 
evil. 

Los Angeles was then maintaining a. 
fine exhibit at the New Orleans exposi 
tion, and Northern California papers 
complimented our people on their en- 
terprise in advertising this section. 
Our resources alone, wonderful as they 
ate, would never have resulted in the 
present deve opment bad it not been 
for widespread and persistent adver- 
tising. As with merchants, so with sec- 
tions, the only time to stop advertising 
is when you want to go out of business. 
The Los Angeles County Pomological 
Society was organized on April4. 
The Board of Trade reported the es 
tablishment of 90 stores during the 
past year, and stated that the mercan- 
tile eld was, for the time, pretty well 
filled up. 

The dest Los Angeles flower festival 
opened April 14, in Nadead Hall, 

Some people were then saying that 
the boom had subsided. To prove the 
contrary Tus Times published 4 state- 
ment of the lumber business at the port 
of Wilmington, showing that from April. 
3 to April 14 there had arrived vessels 


laden with 5,253,000 feet of lumber, 


Senator John Sherman and a party of 
friends arrived here on May 8 and spent 
several days. | 
On June 1 the formal transfer of the 
Southern California Railroad to the At 
lantic and Pacific Company was made 
The road was alread in operation from 
San Bernardinoto San Diego, and only 
awaited the finishing of its extension 
through the Cajon Passto Daggett to 
form an independent all-rail route to 
the East. Tnis meant railroad compe- 
tition for Southern California, and whem 
it was effected inaugurated a boom is 
earnest , compared to which all pre 
vious derelopment had been unimpors 
tant. The San Gabriel Valley road them 
had a roadbed nearly graded 
to Pasadena, aad rolling stock im 
construction in San Francisco, and 
it was even then reported that 
the Atlantic and Pacific was backr. 
ing the local project. The Southern Pa 
cific Company already began to de 
cipher the handwriting on the wall, 
and Mr. Towne had recently informed 
the merchants of San Francisco that his 
road could not return to its old policy of 
discriminating in their favor, 
freight and passengers from the 
throngh Los Angeles to San Francisce 
as cheaply as to this city. 

The Second streeet cable railroad was 
then in course of construction, having 
got ahead of the Temple street project, 
Noting the march of improvements op 
the hills. Taz Trues mentioned that 
eleven years before—in 1874—there 
was only one house in all the hill sec 
tion, a little frame building on Olive 
near Third, where Jndze Brunson’s now 
is. It was occupied as acolored church. 

The suit of Louise C. Perkins against 
“Lucky” Baldwin for $500,000 for 
breach of promise of marriage first 
came before the public at this time. 

Stuart Stanley. an English traveler, 
in a letter from San Diego, referred to 
that city as the “Havre of Los An- 
geles.’ It is not recorded in what 
manner Capt. Stanley was slain by the 


San Diegans. 
Kansas Cit ncreased 
$0-000 
3 claimed an equal 


tion from 82.000 jn 1870tol 
in 1885. Tue Ti 
rate of increase for Los Angeles—from 
7500 to 80,000—and added that at the 
same rate of progress Los Angeles 
would have 120,000 population in the 
year 1900, which is quite possible. 

The San Francisco Chronicle com- 
tained an item stating that there were 
600 empty houses in Los Angeles, 
which statement was shown to be erre 
neous by about 90 per cent, although af 
midsummer many people were at the 
seaside. The item, however, traveled 
over the State and back East and was 
made the subject of much gloomy edf- 
torial moralizing on the decadence of 
Los Angeles. Weare used to that sort» 
of thing by this time. : 

An interview was printed in Tus 
Times on July 17 with an aged Mexican 
named Ygnacio Francisco de la Cruz 


in the year. of the founding of Los Am 
geles—1781-—and to have- come 
here from Sonora sixty years, pre 


viously, when there were-;,only 
eleven houses, all adobe,,..in 
Los Angeles. One was near-the 


French hospital. one on the Cota.prop- 
erty on First street, one on Los Angeles 
street where the Dominguez family 
then owned, one where the Grand Cen-: 
tral Hotel and Queen chop-house then 
stood (North Main street), one on the 
present site of the Baker Block, 
one on the east side of .Alis® 
between Alameda and Los Angeles, 
then the Reyes property; one on Nig- 


»ger Alley (since demolished in the 


ening of Los Angeles street), part of 
which was still standing, and one about 
where the Lafayette Hotel (St. Elmo) is. 

The Los Angeles Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, to encourage manufactures, was 
organized July 17. It fell into deca- 
@ence during the exciting days of the 
real estate boom and disappeared. 

An ambitious project was floated for 
a cable railroad from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena, backed by Los Angeles and 
San Francisco capitalists. 

Architect R. B. Young submitted 
plans to the Council on Angust1 fora 
city building, to be built on the city lot, 
corner of Spring and Second streets. 
The lot was afterward sold by the city 
and the Bryson-Bonebrake Block erected 
thereon, while the City Hall went to 
Broadway. 

Father Upchurch, founder of the A. 
O.U.W., visited Los Angeles on August 


The question of voting the issue of 
$245,000 municipal bonds came before 
the voters on August 17. Tus Trves 
strongly supported the bonds, which 
were carried by an overwhelming ma- . 
jority—more than four to one. The’ 
money was to be used as follows: Im- 
proving irrigating system, $120,000; 
bridges and streets, $20,000; City 
Hall, $65,000; sewers, $40,000. 


At this time there were a good many 
men in Los Angeles out of employment, 
notwithstanding the large amount of 
building and other improvement that 
was going forward. The news of the 
rapid progress of Los Angeles had at- 
tracted men from all parts of the coun- 

try. 

At that session of the Legislature As- 
semblyman Hazard introduced a bill to 
appropriate $50,000 for the “Sierra 
Madre School for Boys.’’ This schcol 
went to Whittier and it cost considera- 
bly more than $50,000. 

Senator-elect Stanford visited Los 
Angeles on February 19. In an inter- 
view he is reported as saying that, if it 
takes $5,000,000 to make San Pedroa 
safe harbor of refuge, we must have | 
that sum, for itis anational affair. We 
would still be glad to get it—or one- 
fifth of it—in this year-of grace 1891. 

On March 20 Silvas and Martinez 
were hanged, this being the first legai 
execution that had taken place here for 
a generation. 

An inveStigation of Chief of Police 
McCarthy by a Council committee, for 
abetting tan playing in Chinatown. 
gave rise to a disgraceful scene in the 
Council chamber. Until the incoming 


of the present police administration 
the Chinese gambling question had 
been an almost constant source of 
trouble. The Chief was 


On September 12 the first section of 
the Los Angeles and San Gabriel 
Railroad—from Los Angeles to Pasa- 
dena—was completed. Inaninterview, 
‘J. F. Crank modestly credited S. P. 
Jewett with having originated the en- 
terprise. On the 16th Pasadena hada 
grand jubilee in honor of the event 
which, as the first link in the chain of a 
competing overland railrvad, was to 
have such great influence on the prog- 
ress of Los Angeles county. 

The Southern California Immigration 
Society was formed September 17. 
The object of the association was to | 
disseminate reliable information rela- 
tive to the resources of the five coun- 
ties embraced within the scope of its 
operation and to codperate with each 
of the local immigration associations in 
the several counties. The society, like 
many others, disappeared during. the. 
boom. Steps are now being taken to 
organize another one. 

That month a high license ordinance 
was passed by the Council and sigued 
by Mayor Spence, in face of much op- 
position. 

County Recorder Charles E. Miles was 
indicted by the grand jury and arrested 
on October 2, charged with the embez- 
ziement of nearly $12,000 of the coun- 
ty’s money. 

Natural gas was struck about this 
time in boring a well near the Sisters’ 
hospital Many similar strikes have 
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Main street, running back to Los An- 
geles. It was sold by James Stephens 
to Louis Phillips for $46,500. A 
house of ffve rooms on Charity street, 
now Grand avenue, close in, was offered 
for $1200. A transfer of ‘the south- 
east corner of Temple andViive was re- 
corded for €1800; dnotter of a lot on 
the west side of Main street, between 
Second and Third, tor £2700, and one 
of a 60-foot lot on Wilmington street 


for $1300. 

A nice little home on the hill near 
Temple street was offered for 84 75. 
Rowan & Dobinson offered asmall house 
and lot on Bunker Hill avenue for $350. 

On the ist of January, 1882, THe 
Times published a list of building im- 
provem?tnts made in Los Angeles during. 
1881, and congratulated its readers on 
the great progress. In this article it is 
stated that ‘‘during the past year Los 
Angeles nas had a building boom seldom 
heard of in an agricultural 
The total value of the imprdVements 
foot up something less than 8200,000. 
In further proof of the existence of a 
boom, the annual report of the city and 
county officers is given.’ There was a 
boom even in deaths. the health ofticer 
reporting the number for 1581 at 254. 
The fire department had been called 
out 83 times during the year, of which 
15 were false alarms. ‘The losses paid 
by insurance companies amounted to 
#920, and the expenses of the depart- 
ment, of which Jacob Khurts' was 
then chief, were $6648. The num- 
ber of arrests by the _ police 
was 948. D. M. Adams, as City Justice, 
had recsived $3345. The number of 
books in the library was 2800, ex- 
penses $1946 and receipts $494. ‘Phe 
ganjero had received $9346 for water 
and expended $10,586. J. C. Kays, 
City Treasurer, had $41,688 in his 
hands on November 1. The delinquent 
tax list was $4496, of which 81449 
had since been paid. This is referred 
to asthe smallest delinquent list ever 
known in the city. 

Los Angeles was at that time lighted 
by gas, but the new electric tower at 
San José was attractiug much attention, 
and there was already talk of securing 
an electric-light system for Los An- 
geles. 


AS IT IS. 


The Los Angeles of Today, with a Popu- 
lation of More Than 55,000, 

Would you obtain a comprehensive 
impression of Los Angeles, as it is to- 
day, within a short space of time? You 
can do this in a single day, if youare a 
good walker and will start out before 
the sun is very high, or you can drive to 
all the points mentioned, ina buggy. 
In making the trip you will get a better 
general idea of Los Angeles and see 
more of it-in a day than many old resi- 
dents have seenin ten years. for, Los 
Angeles is an extensive pueblo, the city 
limits embracing an area of thirty-six 
Bguare miles. 

Take the Temple-street car to Beau- 
dry avenue and walk up the latter 
street, around the Sisters’ Hospital to 
the white-fenced reservoir which you 
see on the hill. There is no fear of your 
mistaking your road, for that reservoir 
is aiandmark which is visible from al- 
most any point for ten miles around. 
it is something of aclimy, but you will 
oe rewarded when you get to the top. 
What a magnificent panorama is spread 
before you! The city and country for 
miles around are spread out like a re- 
lief map at your feet. Along ridge, 
thickly covered with residences, ex- 
tends from. Buena Vista to Pearl 
Street, hiding a great portion of the 


Monica, in the foothills, is the group of 
buildings composing the Soldiers’ Home. 
rhe Cahuenga range of mountains 
frames the picture to the northwest. 
Along the slopes of its foothills are 
dotted hére and there a few houses, the 
precursors of thousands that will be 


as soon as better means of communica- 
tion are furnished and the large ranches 
divided up. 

Now go around to the northern side 
of the reservoir and another beautiful, 
though very different, scene, meets your 
gaze. The hill upon which you stand 
slopes abruptly down several hundred 
feet, its sides covered with a dense 
growth of white sage, thyme and laurel, 
to a peaceful valley, where an old ranch 
house is setin the midst of an orchard 
and vegetable garden. A _ couple of 


brick kilns are the only other evidences 


valley the Jewish cemetery, its 
white tombs gleaming out from 
the shadows of a sombre olive 
grove, accentuate the rural char- 


~acter of the scene. Not half a dozen 
houses are visible, look whichever way 
youmay. If planted down h 
denly, you would never drea \ 
were within the limits of a city of over 
50,000 population and not over thirty 
minutes’ walk from the business center. 
Yet this is so; the northern line of the 
city being two miles from where you 
stand. Itis not necessary to inform 
you, after this, that the city has been 
growing in a southerly direction. On 
the other side of the valley are a suc- 
cession of wild, rolling hills, one above 


background, the dark, rocky Sierra Ma- 
dre range of mountains, its crest 
fringed with pine trees, which at this 
distance look like blades of grass. An 
opening between the hills allows a few 
white specks, nestling at their base, to 
be distinguished. These are cottages 
in the Crescenta Cafada. 

After looking your full upon this fair 
scene. follow the path along the crest of 
the hill, a distance of about halfa mile 
to the east. You have constantly in 
view on the right the populous city and 
on the left the peaceful valley. with its 
background of mountains. Passing the 
cozy residence of Mr. Hayes, the artist 
—the highest within the city limits— 
a walk of twenty minutes brings you to 
the Downey avenue branch of the cable 
railroad at the south end of the viaduct. 
Boarding a northbound car you are 
quickly whisked over the long viaduct, a 
remarkable structure, built on single iron 
pillars, said to be the only one of its 
kind in the country. Its purpose is to 
keep the cable road away from the 
numerous Southern Pacific tracks and 
switches which pass below. Beyond the 
viaduct on the left is the long freight 
depot of the Southern Pacific Company, 
loaded with merchandise of every de- 
scription. Over one of the arch- 
ways of the building is inscribed 
‘Santa Monica,’* a relic of the days 
when steamers called regularly at that 
point, as they probably soon will again. 
Beyond the freight sheds is the passen- 
ger depot. 
but was a bustling place until three 
years ago. when the passenger oilices 
were removed to the new Arcade depot, 
nearly two miles south. The neighbor- 
hood of the old depot has felt the effect 
of the change, and hasarather woe- 
begone appearance. 
Southern Pacific, except those to and 
from the East, still stop at San Fer- 
nando street. 

A ride of a few minutes more and the 
Los Angeles River is crossed, over an 
elevated bridge, During the summer 
season itis anarrow stream, which a 


of human activity. Further down the 


All trains on the. 


built in this beautiful semi-tropic valley: 


another, and still further, closing the 


‘| sidewalks are thronged with hurrying 


It is now alinost deserted, 


gliding cars of the electric rail- 
road pags, At the — southwest 
corner of Second and Broadway 


of which the Y.M.C.A. has its home. 
The architectural f atures of this build- 


is the new City Hall, an imposing struc- 
ture, patterned after a German town 
hall of the middle ages. 
blocks more brings you to the postofiice, 
which ha. been moved twice during the 
past five years. 
is quite a distance from the business 


plastered Catholic Church. erected, as’ 
an inscription tells, by los filieles de esta 
parroquia to the Queen of the Angels, 
in 1861, On the south of the plaza is 
Chinatown, a section of the celestial 
kingdom set down in California. The 
strangeness of the sights here is only 
exceeded by the strength of the smells 
which emanate from the Cel-stial ‘re- 
gion below and rise to the heavens 
above. At the southeast corner of the 
plaza is the Pico House, ten years ago 
the leading hotel .of the city. . Per- 
chance you may see, as the writer did 
the other day, Don Pio Pico himself, 
the venerable nonagenarian ex-Gov- 
ernor, seated in front of the building, 
both alike relics of former, andtothem, 
more flourishing days. A little further 
south, on Main streety is the’ Baker 
Block, fof many years the chief busi- 
ness building in Los Angeles and still 
standing forth as an imposing edifice of 
pleasing architecture. 

At the Temple Bidck the car passes 
into Spring street, now the leading re- 
tail business street of the city, in 1881 
little thought of in that connection. In 
that year the Temple Block marked the 
southern limit of retail business; now it 
is near the north line. Here all is 
bustle, and fine business blocks multi- 
ply. The Phillips Block on your right. 
alittle north of First, is especially 
noticeable. Ona Saturday afternoon 
and evening Spring street, from Temple 
Block to Third, presents’ a lively and 
attractive scene, with ‘its brilliantly 
lighted stores and dense crowd of pur- 
chasers and promenaders on the side- 
waiks. Atthe corner of Spring and 
First streets the car turns into the lat- 
ter thoroughfare, where the Boyle 
Heights line branches off. This is at 
present regarded as the business center 


of the city, and a busy place _ it 
is, cable cars coming and go- 
ing every few minutes, besides a 


multitude of other vehicles, while the 


pedestrians. Atthe southwest corner 
is the Nadeau Hotel, a large building, 
the leading commercial hotel of the 
city. One block westward on First 
street andthe car turns into Broadway. 
At the northeast corner, unique in its 
architecture, is the castellated granite 
abode of Tue Times.* Broadway, for- 
merly called Fort street after an old 
fortification on the hill which you see 
to the north, now being cut through, is 
the coming retail business street of 
Los Angeles, a handsome thoro ghfare. 
smoothly paved with asphaltum. First 
street comes to an abruptend one block 
further west, where a_ hill blocks the 
way to the western suburbs. Many 
plans for cutting through and tunnel- 
ing this hill have been discussed, but a 
commencement of the very necessary 
work has yetto be made. On Broad- 
way are many handsome buildings. 
Two blocks north of First is the im- 
posing Courthouse, which you passed 
when you started out on your trip up 
Temple’ street this morning. Pro- 
ceeding southward, at Second street 
you will perhaps see one ofthe swiftly- 


is a very handsome block, on a part 
ing are striking. A little further south 
A couple of 
The .present location 


center and there was much complaint 
on that account. The site is supposed 


to Ninth and Grand avenue. whence 


you can walk to the engine house and 
board a Seventh-street car for Westlake 
Park. Seventh street is another. 
favorite residence street and is destined 
to become an important thoroughfare, 
as it extends from the western to the 
eastern city limits, 
which, to many, gives-it a preference 
over the southwestern part of the city. 
Westlake Park, on the western city 
limits, isapretty, breezy spot. It will 
gain much in beauty after the trees 
shalt have attained a larger growth. 
The lake is well provided with boats, 
which are liberally patronized, and a 
band plays once a week. A climbof a 
few minutes up one of the surrounding 
hills will reward you with some expan- 
sive views of the country between Los 
Angeles and the ocean, q's 

Returning tothe car, you may now 
take another little ride of about ‘six 
miles from west to east, After pass- 
ing the business center, the car pro- 
ceeds down Kast First ‘street three- 
quarters of a mile, crossing the river on 
a tine elevated viaduct. Down below, 
on the right, is the Santa Fé depot, a 


temporary structure. Boyle 
Heights you get a good view of 
Los Angeles from the east. 


This suburb has settled up rapidly since 
the cable railroad was opened, On 
Boyle avenue. at the top of the bluff, 
near the river, are some beautiful 
homes, which it wolud be worth your 
while to walk by, if you had the time. 
High elevation and gravelly soil make 
Boyle Heights a specially desirable res- 
idence section from a hygienic point of 
view. 
and the car comesto a stop at Ever- 
green Cemetery. 

Returning by the same car, get off at 
Los Angeles street, the first street east 
of Main, and take the electric car for 
Vernon, a distance of about three miles 


It is elevated, | 


The engine house is soon passed ' 


to the south, passing, on.your way, the | 


Arcade depot of the Southern Pacific. 
Vernon is a beautiful swburb. whose or- 
chards and vineyards were fortunately 
not cut up into town lots durin 
the boom. Much of the fruit consume 
in Los Angeles comes from this section. 
There are no grand houses, but cosy cot- 
tage homes, half buried under great 
shade trees and surrounded by heavily 
bearing orchards of oranges, peaches, 
apricots. pears and other fruits, which, 
with berry patches and alfalfa fields, 
make the happy owner of five acres 
here much more independent than some 
owners of a fifty foot lot on Figueroa 
street or Grand avenue who lie awake 
o’nights wondering where they, shall 
raise the money to pay off their mort- 
gages. Striking instances of what may 
be accomplished on a few acres in 
Southern California may be found at 
Vernon. Near Jefferson street, on Cen- 
tral avenue, the car passes a pretty lit- 
tle park. which is approached between 
a row of immense pepper trees, over 20 
years old—quite a respectable age -for 
shade trees in Los Angeles, although 
they would be considered babies in New 
England. Beautiful flowers are grown 
in this park by a nursery ‘company. 
There are swings, tables and benches 
under the trees. Itis a pleasant place 
for families to bring their children t 
and spend an afternoon. 
Returning to the city, you have now 
finished your car rides. as laid out for 


vou, and being probably by this time 


rather tired, we shall only ask you to 
lunch and then walk down Main as .far 
as Fifth, passing the Catholic Cathe- 
dral, the Westminster Hotel and the 
Federal building in course of construc- 
tion—a building which requires enlarge- 
ment beyond the original plans. A 
larger appropriation is expected, and 


tickets. For members of the Board 
of Education the Republicans had nomi- 
nated H. J. Lee, J. R. Brierly and C. N. 
Earl. The Democrats put up Dr. 
Joseph Kurtz, J. S. Crawford and J. 
Brousseau. Dr. Kurtz had 
defeated for the same office the pre- 
vious year. The Republican ticket for 
members of the City Council embraced 
the names of C. Schieffelin and G. W. 
VanVorst, First Ward; L. Bixby, Sec- 
ond Ward; H. T. Payne, R. Steere and 
William Osborne, Third Ward; P. War- 
ner, Fourth Ward; John Moran, and 
Otto Weyse, Fifth Ward. John Moran 


having been elected two years prev- 
iously on the W. P. C. ticket. The 


City Councilmen R. L. Banchet and J: 
Mulially, First Ward; J. Kuhrts, Second 
Ward; A. W. Ryan and L. Mesmer, 
Third. Ward; G. Kerckhoff, Fourth 
Ward; T. Leahy and Otto Weyse, Fifth 
Ward. Bauchet and Kuhrts were up 
for retlection, and Mullaly had served 
two or three terms as Councilman be- 
fore. Leahy had served as Councilman 
‘several times and Mesmer ran for the 
same oftice some years before, but was 
defeated. Otto Weyse, as -will be no- 
ticed, secured the nomination from 
both parties. 


The polling places for the election 
wére at the Kansas City Hotel, San 
Fernando street; County Assessor’s 
office, Courthouse; Parks hosehouse, 
Spring street; Confidence enginehouse, 
Main street, and at the house of D. V. 
Waldron on Washington street (Wash-. 
ington Gardens.) By reference to THE 
Times of the 6th it is found that the 
Democrats elected the entire ticket 
with the exception of three members of 
the City Council, Schieffelin, Steere 
and Weyse. Tue Times attributed the 
result to indifference on the part of the 
Republican voters. The largest num- 
ber oft votes receiyed by any candidate 
was 816 by Brousseau for member of 
the Board of Education. This included 
the vote of the whole. city. 


railroad circles that an arrangement 
was about to be consummated between 
the Central Pacific, the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Galveston, Harrisburg and 
San Antonio railroads, commonly 
known as the ‘“‘Huntington roads,"’ and 
the ‘Gould roads,’’? which comprised 
the Texas Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, the In- 
ternational and Great Northern, the St. 
Louis. Iron Mountain and Southern rail- 
roads, to operate both systems asa 
joint line, with a pro rata mileage 
division of earnings. The officers of 
the Central and Southern Pacific roads 
had becn at El Paso to. meet the man- 
agers of the Texas Pacific, and on their 
return through Los Angcles were met 
by a TimEs reporter, who obtained from 

N. Towne information in regard to 
the consolidation which had been af- 
fected. He said that the Texas Pacific 


Paso, and would be completed in about 
thirty days, after which connection 
would be made and through trains run 
to New Orleans. The litigation pend- 
ing in the courts. of Arizona and New 
Mexico between the companies was to 
be dismissed.. The Texas Pacific 
was not to build west of El Paso 
nor the Southern Pacific east. Mr. 
Towne said .the arrangement would be 
of benefit to the public, giving one 
through continuous line from the Pa- 
cific to the Mississippi, with charges as 
low as by any other route. ‘This,’’ 
said Mr. Towne, ‘‘will give the public 
the benefit of a through trunk line ona 
southern parallel of latitude, which is 


was a member of the existing Council, 


Democrats placed before the people for | 


It had been reported for some time in 


was within about eighty miles of El | 


cluded nearly all the Protestant minis ton, architects, and J.J. Warner, (‘‘Don 
ters of the city. were by previous ar- Juan,’’) notary public. 


rangement to preach that day on the 


evils of divorce when obtained on other represented at ail. 


than scriptural grounds. 
into the development of Los Angeles 


The real.estate interests are scarcely 
The only property 


Another step advertised for sale was a house on Char- 


ity street, oh the hill; ten acres ot land 


into a “highly moral town.’”’ Divorces and acity lot by Morgan & Edwards, 


still occur here, however, with the real estate agents on S 


usual frequency, on grounds scriptural 
and otherwise. 

The walnut product of the county was 
already becoming an important factor 
among the exports. An item states 
that the commission house of E. Ger- 
main had already shipped of that year’s 
crop forty carloads, aggregating about 
720,000 pounds. 

Turn Verein Hall—the old building— 
is the only place of amusement men- 
tioned. Mrs. Annie Eva Fay, the 
“greatest living medium,”’ ‘‘fresh from 
her recent triumph at the Grand Opera- 
house, San Francisco,’’ was to delivera 
‘religious ustrated lecture’’ that 
evening. Fo the following Saturday 
the comedian\ Charles L. Davis was 


Vibiana Cathedral, 
Namee; Plaza Church, Rev. Peter Ver- 
dagner; M. E. Church, Rev. E. S. Chase; 
Trinity M. E. Church South, Spring be- 
tween First and Second, Rev. Thomas 
R. Curtis; Episcopal, corner New High 
and Temple, Rev. Mr. Birdsall; Presby- 


Rev. Hugh Mc- 


terian, Fort, between d Fourth, 
Rev. J, W. Ellis; Christian, Union Hall; 


| Congregational, New High street, Rev. 


C. J. Hutchins; German Congregation, 
Fourth.between Fort and HillwRev. Dr. 
Bollinger; Holiness Tabernacle, Fourth, 
between Fort and Spring; and Baptist 
Church, Good Templars’ Hall, Main 
street, Rev. P. W. Dorsey. 

The real estale transfers, from J. R. 
Brierly's Real Estate Record, are 14 in. 
number, the considerattons running 
from 820 to $4000, and aggregating 
about $10,500, | 

The French visitors to the Yorktown 
Centennial were expected to arrive in 
Los Angeles by the morning train. A 
large number of French citizens met on: 
the previous night to make arrange- 
ments for their “reception, Eugene 
Meyer presiding and George L. Mesna- 
ger acting as secretary. The old Four- 
teenth-of-July Committee’ was reap- 


pointed and instructed to act asa re- 


ception committee. The guests were 
to be met at the depot and conducted 
through the city and to the principal 
places of interest, after which a mag- 
nificent banquet was to be spread. 
One birth and one marriage were an- 
nounced in the first number, but 
death. The wife of Robert Sharp had 
presented him with a son on November 
29, and Frederic Herbert Ball had been 
united in the bonds of holy matrimony 
to Miss Mary Ella Suits, by Rev. Joun 
W. Ellis, at Santa Monica, on Decem- 
1 


’ The railroad.time table is not a 
lengthy one, the Southern Pacific being 
the only company represented. The 
train from the East arrived at 4:45 
p-m. and left at 8:25 a.m.; the train 
trom San Francisco got in at 7:55 a.m. . 
aud left at 5:15 p.m. There was=:$also 
a third-class train to and from San 
Francisco and the East. Only one train 
ran daily to Santa Monica, with an 
extra train’. on Sundays. To Wilming- 
ton there were two trains and to Santa 
Ana one. 

The wholesale market report quotes 
wheat, No. 1, at $1.50; barley, $1.40 
to $1.50; honey, 8 to 10 cents; pota- 
toes, $1.50 to $1.85 per cwt.; apples, 
75c. to $1.25, a box; Los Angeles 
oranges, $1.50 to $2.50 a box, and 
lemons, $2 to $3. Dried fruits were 


ring street. W. 
B. Prichard hadacard as real estate 
agent on Main street, and Judson, Gil- 
lette & Gibson announce themselves as 
examiners of titles in the McDonald 
Block, Main street. 

Among other advertisers Holmes & 
Scott were selling wood and coal on 
Spring street; F. Adam was a merchant 
tailor on the same street; F. Hannimiann , 
.& Co. sold fruits and nuts on Main 
street; the office of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company had just been 
removed to Commercial street; De Turk 
had a livery-stable on First stree., 
tween Spring and Fort; J. Birnbaum 
ran a tailor shop ander the Cosmown'i- 
tan Hotel; Harper, Reynolds & vv. av 
nounced themselves as the leacing 
hardware house of Southern California; 
Join and W. J. Osborne were running 
an overland transfer company on Mar- 
ket street, where Wells-Fargo's office 
then was; Payne, Stanton & Co. con- 
ducted the Elite photograph gallery in 
Temple Block; E. Martin & Co. dealt ir 
liquors by the wholesale; W. B. Tullis 
had a jewelry store on Spring street; S. 
Hellman sold books and stationery, also 
musical instruments; Osgood & Marshall 
were house and sign painters on Re- 
quena street; A. M. Lawrence 
dealt in cigars; George H. Bonebrake 
Was general manager of the Pacific 
Wagon Company (he is now man- 
aging wagon-loads of mioney;) Ful- 
ler & Day sold wire mattresses on First 
street; E. C. Glidden was agent for 
sewing machines; Hilario Preciado had 
a Mexican restaurant on Main street; 
P. Massay had an employment office on 
Temple street; D. Nagle sold boots and 
shoes, under the sign of the Red House, 
on Main street, opposite the Court- 
house, and Gardner’s candy store was | 
below the Pico House. | 

There was an advertisement of ‘‘Semi- 
Tropic California,” an_ illustrated 
monthly, -published, by Coleman & 
Dickey.. Among the contributors men- 
tioned were L. J. Rose, Gov. Downey, 
J. Q. A. Ballou, Ellyjood Cooper, J. J. 
Groom, Dr. Congar and Asabel Foot. 

The classified advertisements. now 
such a feature of Tuzt Times, made but 
a very small showing, as might be ex- 
pected, in the first issue. .There was 
one personal notice, two of rooms 


No. wanted and anotice of Smith’s coffee 


house, on Commercial street. 


WHAT TO PLANT. 


Fruits That Are SpeciaJly Adapted to 
Southern California. 

[California Cultivator.] 

The consumption of imported frnits 
by the people of the United States now 
averages in value about $20,000.000 
annually, divided in proportion to quan- 
quantity as follows: Lemons, oranges, 
raisins, prunes,. olives and olive oil, al- 
monds and figs. As these are all prod- 
ucts of semi-tropical countries, the 
American fruit-growers, with the ex- 


and lemons in Florida, were not able to 
supply the demand until the develop- 
ment of Southern and Central Califor- 
nia indicated what could be done in 
thatdirection. Success here has greatly 
stimulated the planting of trees, but | 
unfortunately it has run too much in 
certain lines to the neglect of others. 


> : owned b strong companies, whose | much higher then than toda eeled The County Assessors of the State are 
business center, but through a break good vaulter could leap over, and the; to be only temporary, until a proper | 4 Government building befi png aicity interest 4 must be to maintain good peaches being quoted at 20 to ay Samana required annually to collect and re- 
inthe hill you see the most  thickly- unsophisticated. stranger looks with | government building shall have been of the size and prospects of Ange-| roads, and who have ‘the ability to pitted plums, 15 to 18c ; sliced apples, | port the number of fruit and 
settled residence portion, extending | Wonder at the big ievees on each side of completed. Opposite the postoftice isa | les. Turnup Fifth street into Spring | render good service.’ In -reply to a] 9 to 14c.; California prunes, 13 toj| nut trees, both bearing and _ non- 

‘ away to the south and southwest. | the wide, dry bed. Let him visit it, market place. and armory hall. At and walk back along that street to question as to whether Los Angeles] 15¢., and raisins $2.25 to $2.50 per| bearing, planted at date of re- 
until it is lost in the groves and fields | however, in winter, afterthere has been Sixth street you will catch a glimpse of First, noticing the massive Bryson-Bone- | would be benetited, he said: “Certainly | pox. In the retail market imported | port. We have attempted to com- 
in the distance. -To the left; on the | a heavy rainfallin the mountains, and|a little park, a block west on that. brake Block atthe corner of Second|_in more ways than one. You have| raisins were then quoted at a much| pile from these some statistics 
very summit of the ridge, the High | he will see a deep, swiftly-moving tor-| street. It is the most tastefully im- | Street. 


the finest fruit country in the world, 
and will now have a cheap transporta- 
tion for your produce through the South- 
ern and Northern States. Of course. 
California’ will always have thousands 
of visitors yearly; they want to see the 


that would be of assistance to those 
intending to plant, but regret to 
say that they are far from satis- 
factory. In some counties the reports 
do not give by 25 to 30 per cent. the 
actual number of trees” planted, while 


school, a large, dark red brick building 
of stately architecture, stands out 
tothe right of- 
this is the new Courthouse, the highest 
building in the city, which towers like 
a giant among the surrounding edifices. 


rent, filling the river-bed from bank to 
bank, and frequently carrying down a 
-mass—of—driftwool and big timber. 
When the Los Angeles River,’innocent 
looking as it is, has gone on a rampage, 
there have been anxious times for the 


higher price than the California prod- 


You have now obtained as good a gen- uct 


eral view of Los Angeles as it is possi- 
ble to get within a day, missing ‘no im- 
portant features,at—a-total-cost-of 50 
cents for car fares. The impression 
madeupoen you can scarcely fail to be a 


proved open space in the cfty and fur-. 
nished with plenty of seats for the Way- 
| farer, Opposite is Hazard’s Pavilion, 
where our horticultural and other fairs 
are held. The large brick building in 
the rear, at the head of Fifth street, is 


Still further to the right the tower of 
sthe City Hall may be seen, rising above 
thé trees. The groves of gum trees 
and stretches of orchards away to the 
southwest are in Vernon, the beautiful 
hortictultural suburb of Los Angeles. To. 


- the left—or east—of the High school 


_ Heights, about ten miles to the east--- 


avenue at 


the river is plainly seen. winding be- 


residents along its banks, to.whom the 
completion of the levees came as a wel- 
come relief. 7 

The, visitor is now in East Los 
Angeles, one of the prettiest residence 
sections of the city. As the car moves 
up Downey avenue, a broad thorough- 
fare lined with graceful pepper trees, 


the Normal school. . 

At Seventh street the car runs west 
for three blocks and again turns south 
on Grand avente opposite one of the 
three engine houses of the cable com- 
pany. Here the Seventh street line 
branches off to Westlake Park. Grand 
avenue, formerly krown as. Charity 


favorable one, but it will lack the ele- 
ment of wonder which overcomes those 
who return to Los Angeles, after an ab- 
sence of ten or even five years. If your 
time permits you may, as aforesaid, 
travel around within the city for a 
month and see something new every 
day. The discovery of dainty homes 


entire country and will €ome by one 
road and return by the other. ‘Los 
Angeles can’t be passed, so each tourist 
will drop..a few dollars toll in your 
beautiful city.’”” Mr. Towne is further 
reported as expressing the opinion that 
Southern California was improving 
much faster than any other portion of 


monotony of the old-time square houses 
with bay windows. The change has be- 
come still more marked since then, and 
the square ‘‘dry-goods box’’ house has 
géne to jointhe adobe. Instances of 
venal San Francisco judges-and the use 
of money tocontrol legislation are given 


important fruits, like the nectarine, are 
not mentioned in the list. 

The following list gives the number of 
bearing and non-bearing trees planted, 
say July 1, 1891,in the six southern 
counties of this State, viz.: Santa Bar- 
bara. Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, 
San Bernardino and San Diego: 


va be: h b the State. Mr. Towne’s predictions as| by this correspondent which would Me. of. No. of 
tween its leveed banks, under numerous | the tasteful residences on either side, | street, is one of the most fashionable “ at are ot Spots /and, new and to the tourist travel have been more | apply equally well today. The Santa ones. SEN Trees: 
bridges, through the city and in ator- | set back in lovely gardens and half residence streets in the city. having will reward such | than verified. Los Angeles is very sel- | Fé was trying to get terminal facilities 
tuous course toward the ocean. On the | smothered in climbing vines, cannot fail |;many imposing houses, but the visitor — Sarason. Mueh et Los An-| dom ‘passed’? by tourists; in fact, the | in San Francisco. It has been trying lmanaa.. 45.943 Peas So ogaiad 
east and west bank frequent trains of | to arouse admiration. Just before { from an “astern city will probably ad- geles is i terra ineoyntia to many | ¢ omplaint is quite common from the | ever since, but has not yet succeeded. Seen: SESE | Bowers so ae 
the Santa Fé and Terminal railroads | reaching the end of the-track alight | mire this street less than some others of ged oat eeu, in spite of the fact | north that the upper counties are fre- Among outside affairs, the Guiteau | Figs....... 136.671 Plums...... 87,131 
puff along, the sound .of their whistles | and take a road on your ‘téft—Thomas | where-more-time and expense have been ya rapid and frequent transit hastoa| quently given the go-by. The ‘few | trial was then the principal topic of | Lemons... 609,380 Walnuts....405,989 
reaching the ear through the clear{street—which mounts gradually up a | lavished on the grounds and a little less | Sreat extent annihilated distance. 


atmosphere several seconds after the 
escaning steam at the throttle has dis- 
appeared. The numerous large brick 
bivcos on this side of the river are in 
‘Sonora Town,”’ the old Spanish quar- 
ter, north of the plaza. 

Beyond the river, on a high mesa 
which terminates in a bluff, at the foot 
of which the river formerly ran, is 
Boyle Heights, the airy and healthy 
- eastern residence section of Los Ange- 
les. Ten vears ago you would have 
seen acouple of farm houses there on 
the treeless plain. Today it is dotted 
over with hundreds. of beautiful resi. 
dences and punctyated with graceful 
shade trees, while a double-track cable 


ridge of high hill, on the summit of 
which stand a few isolated gum trees. 
There is a good path and a climb of 
fifteen minutes or so brings you to the 
summit, where you may enjoy the finest 
view to be had in or near the city. 
You are here much higher than at your 
previous point of observation. The 
city, as seen from here, makes a 
different picture. Itis more at a dis- 
tance and you see much of it that was 
hidden from your former ‘‘coigne of 
vantage.’ Stretching away from the 
foot of the hill upon which you stand, 
East Los Angeles looks like a vast for- 


est or park, so thickly is it embowered 
-inshadetrees. To your left you get a 


undoubtedly the. most beautiful gstreet 


on the buildings. inacity which con- 
tains over 23,000 acres there is little 
excuse for puttinga $50,000 house on a 
fiftv-foot lot. ‘The large building at the 
coruer of Washington street is St. Vin- 
cent's College, which was removed here 
three vears ago when the old site on 
Sixth street came into demand for busi- 
ness purposes. 

Get off at Adams street and walk a 
few blocks west. Adams street, for a 
couple of blocks west of Figueroa, is 


in Los Angeles, andit is doubtful if it 
can be surpassed anywhere. The lots 
are all large, as they should be in this 
city, running into acres instead of front 


After looking over the city, the vis- 
itor who contemplates settling or in- 
vesting will doubtless make investiga- 
tions more in detail of the condition 
of affairs here. He will find that the 
population of Los Angeles is at least 
55,000. The census of last year gave 
it a trifle over 50,000. and that did not 
include Vernon, University and other 
suburbs which are really part of the city. 
The assessed value of all the city prop- 
erty is $45.953.704, there are 8744 
public school children enrolled. the 
banks of the city and county hold $12.- 
000,000 in deposits, there are over 
fifty miles of cable railroad track and 
an electric system nearly as large, 


dollars’? to be dropped by tourists have 
swelled to hundreds of thousands, often 
including investments in orchards and 
city property. 
Under the caption of “A City of 
-Churches,’’ readers of THe Times were 
informed that Los Angeles was ‘‘rap- 
idly developing into.a highly moral 
town,’’ from which it must perforce be 
inferred that its character had not hith- 
erto been above suspicion.” The Pro- 
testant churches which had houses of 
worship were reported as being free 
from debt and giving their attention to 


| providing parsonages for their visitors. 


The Christian Church had just com- 
pleted an edifice on Temple street, op- 


discussion. Keifer of Ohio had been 
nominated on the 16th ballot for 
Speaker of the House by the Republican 
caucus. Walker Blaine and Hon. Will- 
iam Preston were United States Com- 
missioners to arrange difficulties with 
reru, 

The editorial columns are mainly de- 
voted to outlining the policy of the new 
paper. Extracts therefrom will be 
tound in another column.: The munici- 
pal election, the Weish language, the 
gradual extinction of forests in ingland 
and Scotland, and the Tay bridge disas- 
ter are also made the subject of com- 
‘ment. 

The first issue of Tut Times made an 


Oranges..4,050,561 

From a study of these we can gain a 
very fair idea of the trend and extent 
of the planting of fruit trees in the 
State, and especially of those varities 
that will ultimately supply our market 
for the imported fruits named. 

It will be seen that in citrus fruits the 
lemon has been very much neglected, 
and in localities favorable to its growth 
it can be safely and largely planted. 

In oranges, the limit of planting for 
the profits reaped at the present time 
has been reached, excepting possibly in » 
very early or very late varieties. 

Prunes enough have been planted in 


I 1 buildi excellent showing of advertisements, | ‘Ucte twelve counties to about supply 
railroad traverses it from the riverto. fine view of Boyle Heights. On the| feet. Large drooping pepper trees partly constructed, over 200 elec- ee ee High ee “more than wen. of the twenty-eight the entire amount now imported. 
the eastern limits of the city. The | north and east the scenery is strikingin | hang over the cement sidewalks. on the tric ? lights illuminate the city. been moved over the hills. The Con- | columns being occupied by paid matter. Olives can be largely planted. In 
large brick building on the crest of the the extreme. Cutting its narrow pas- | outer edge of which is planted turf. at night, eleven railroads center . ; 


bluff, which is almost as prominent a 
landmark asthe High school and the 
Courthouse, is the Catholic orphan asy- 
lum. The rays of the setting sun cause 
the gilt cross on its summit to shine out 
like the evening star. Beyond Boyle 


ward, is the low range of San José hiils. 
On their eastern slope Whittier is 
plainly seen. The large white building, 
high up on the hillside, isthe Whittier 


sage through the high hills from the 


toward Burbank, above them outh of the 
Arroyo Seco, adown which ravine comes 
the mountain stream of that name from 
Pasadena, a portion of which city is vis- 
ible. In the background are a succession 
of mountains, ending in the Sierra 


quite near. There rises in the mind of 


Madre, which from this point appear 


, north, flows the Los Angeles” River. | 
You can trace the valley as it opens out” 


‘are realized dreams of semi-tropical 


The residences—large buildings, each 
with an architectural individuality of 
its own—are set well back from the 
street in carefully-kept grounds. which 


Large date and fan palms, 


park-like lawns 
roses, jasmine and heliotrope cover 
porches, trellises and carriage-houses; 


here, two of which are transconti- 
nental lines; there are over 1000 man- 


ufacturing establishments of all descrip- | 


tions and over 100 carloads of produce 
are frequently shipped away in one day 
by one of the overland lines. These 


‘and other facts. which are given more 


in detailin the following pages, includ- 
ing a description of the. productive en- 
terprises of the county, should convince 
the intelligent investigator that the 


gregational Church had purchased a site 
on Fort street (Broadway,) a lucky in- 
vestment forthe church. The Baptists 
“had also bought a lot at the corner of 
Fourth and Fort, upto which location 
retail business is ndw rapidly advan- 
cing. The Presbyterians were to lay the 
corner-stone of their new edifice 
within a fortnight, at the corner of Sec- 
ond and Fort. Fort street, or Broad- 
way, was evidently in much favor’ with 


-88 Main street. 


A majority of the names are familiar, 
being still in business, though generally 
an other locations. Dillon & Keneally 
were leading dry goods dealers at No. 
‘ine Palace of Fashion 
was run by D. S. Corona, under the Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, No. 45 Main street. 
Coulter was selling dry goods in 
the Baker Block. He has since moved 
along way to the southward. Quincy 
Hall, a clothing house, was run by L. 


fact, itis about the only tree thatis . 
likely to prove as profitable for the next 
twenty-five or thirty years as at pres- 
ent. 


neglected, and moderate plantations of 
these will continue to pay a reason- 
able protit for years. 

If the number of deciduous fruit trees 
given in the foregoing list is a fair in- 
dication of the average in each of the 


: . the % wney Block. H.Siegel | other counties of the State, it must be 
High school. The massive building the beholderthe thought: Whata mag- | flaming geraniums and snowW-white calla claims made in the introduction to this | are apparent to the most careless observer 
lower down tothe right is the Reform nificent site for a big hotel! A branch | lilies form big hedges, and“imorning- and goods at the: corner of Main and Com- | that there will soon be an over-produc- 
in to the My | y thus described by a citizen to a visitor: mercial. Sharp & Bloeser, uphol- | tion in all these fruits for our local and 


evergreen trees, hanging from 


" ‘ (o. 184 Main street. | near-by markets, which can only be re- 

ray mass of San Jacinto mountain , here would soon become world famous. | the branches in graceful festoons, while Trwes adheres to the sentiment fires nis W. W. and Widney kept holi- much lower p 

ooms up. Coming back home and look- | Right here it should be remarked that | lovely flowers of every hue grow in which has actuated this journal in all pistol in the air two or three times, the | day goods at No. 182 Main ‘street.|}sumerora better system of distribu- 
ing to the extreme left aportion of | there are few cities iu the world that | such lavish profusion as to need, not en- its errr special issues of this char- fire bells take it up and out comes the fire | Meyberg Bros. advertised similar | tion to distant markets. ' 
East Los Angeles is seen, embowered | offer so many picturesque building sites acter: ‘The truth about Los Angeles 


in verdure. 


Now turn your gazetothesouth. The 
Sisters’s Hospital. a quaint, peaceful- 


looking brick pbuilding set in beautiful: 


grounds, lies at your‘teet. Five years 
ago this was ‘out in the country.’” To- 
day it is surrounded bv residences and 
graded streets. Ten years ago not half 
a dozen 01 the hundreds of tasteful resi- 
dences which vou see at vour feet had 
been built. In the disiance. to the 
south, is the range of hills whlch hides 
San Pedro and the harbor. Further 
west, inthe plain, is Inglewood, with 
its avenues of green trees. By their 
smoke you may watch the course of 
trains on their way from Redondo and 
San Pedro to the city. Still further 
west is the low range of Ballona bills. 


Jusitu h- where they termi- | 


nate you may, onaclear day, plainlv see 
the ocean glittering in the sun throuch 
a break inthe high sand banks which 
align the beach. 

The elevated group of large residences 
mear in, to your ri@mt, is Anzeleiio 
Heights, the uighes:t residence section 
of the city. Benind, to the west. ex- 
tends the country between Los Angeles 
and Santa Monica. The Arcadia 
hotel and the gum trees on Ocean 
the latter place may 


| of. 


and grand views asdoes Los Angeles. 
A month may be spent in. explorations 
' and still fresh beauties found. 

Ff-you had time, by going a little be- 
yond the cable road terminus you 
would come toa pretty little lake, set in 
a framework of hills, but this would ex- 
tend the trip beyond the limits ofa day. 
Therefore, return to the point at which 
you left the car and ride back to town. 
You will now take a ride of six milesin 
one direction, without leaving the city 
limits. After recrossing the viaduct 
you pass through *Soncra Town,”’ an in- 
teresting section, once the Los Angeles, 
now mostly composed of. dilapidated 


_ adobe houses, interspersed on the main 


thoroughfare, with large brick ware- 
houses. Toward the plaza the Chinese 
divide the retail business with the 
paisanos. This is ‘old Les Angeles, 
the Los Angeles*of *81 and ‘51, and is 
rapidiy passing away. It would have 
disappeared much more quickly were 
it not for the fact that the city is grow- 
ing in the other direction. The cars 
jolt you as it makesa sharp turn, and 
you are at the plaza. 
grapaical center of the city and ten years 
azo was an important center of business 
before Spring street 


was thought 


This is the geo- | 


couragement, but constant repression 
at the hand of the gardener. It must 
produce a curious impression upon the 
visitor from the snow-clad plains of 
Minnesota and Dakota, as he views this 
scene on a winter day, while a southern 
sun invites him to court the shade. Such 
a picture dees more missionary work for 
Southern California in five minutes 
than a ton of pamphlets. filled with 
climatic statistics, can accomplish 
in as many years. There are scores, 
if not hundreds, of houses in Los Ange- 
les. as beautiful as any of these, but in 
other places a vacant lot with neglected 
trees, or a vulgar building atrociously 
colored, will 
picture. Here there is no break in the 
vista of beauty, and the result is a 
scene which delights — it rests the 
eye at the same time, showing what can 
be accomplished here when taste and 
wealth go hand in hand. 

Figueroa street, to which you now 
return, is the bon ton residence street 


intervene to mar tte-+- 


of the city. It and its northern exten- 
sion, Pearl street, extend for nearly 
tive miles from north to south. On this | 
street are to be found some of the. 
handsomest residences in Southern Cali- 


cil. 


is good enougb,”’ 


NUMBER ONE, 
What is Found in the First Issue of the 
Los Angeles Times. 

To fill up and complete the picture of 
Los Angeles as it was ten years ago, we 
willnow take a look through the first 
number of the Los ANGELES DaILy Tiugs, 
published on Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 4. 1881. The jobis not so big a 
one as it would be today, for the first 
issue of this journal consisted of only 
four pages of seven columns each. 

A municipal election was to be held 
onthe following day and under the 
head of ‘‘The Municipal Machine—Brief 
Sketches of the Local Political Giants,”’ 
reference was made to each of the car 
didatesin the field. Three member of 
the Board of Education were to be 
elected and nine members of.the Coun- 
At the previous city election be- 
tween 1800 and 1900 votes had been 
polled in the city, aboutevenly divided 


between the Kepubiicans and Demo- 


trats. Comparatively little interest 
was manifested in the election about to 


department quicker than a ‘wink.’ Oh, 
yes, it's away ahead of any of your new. 
fangled systems." 

‘But snppose the police fire two or three 
times at a thief—what then? Will the fire- 
men turn out?” 

‘No; you see when an officer fires ata 
flying thief he shoots ‘low down.’ but in 
turning in an alarm hethrows his hand 
over his head and blazes away. A good 
fireman can always tell the difference in 
the sound.” - 

B. Cohn was president of the City 
Council. Mr. Cohn is dead, but his 
name has been prominently before the 
public during the past few weeks in 
connection with a contest over his 
estate. An Anaheim water case was 
occupying the attention of Judge Mc- 
Nealy, who was holding down the Su- 
| perior Court bench for Judge Sepulveda. 

The Chief of Police reported 157 ar- 
rests for November. John Donald had 
been shot at Santa Monica bya man 
named Williams on the previous Thurs- 
day and was not expected tolive. Work 
was progressing on the new normal 
school, A mass-meeting was to be held 
at the Fort street Church that evening 
to consider the Sunday law question. 
The receipts for the month of Novem- 
ber in the Recerder’s office had amounted 
to $1180.50, cre the county a 


goods and crockery at No. 81. Gold- 
man, the watchmaker, was at No. 28 
pring street. 1. J. Gillmore had a big 
auveriisement of the Dollar Store at 
No. 25 Spring street, opposite the 
Courthouse, where Christmas presents 
could be obtained. Dotter & Bradley— 
nowthe Los Angeles Furniture Com- 
pany—were dealing in furniture on 
siain street. 5S. W. Luitweiler was 
then, as now, selling wagons on Los An- 
geies street. Chapman & Paul sold 
hardware and tinware on Commercial 
street. ‘The grocery stores advertised 
are those of Thomas strohm, at the 
corner of First and Vine; Len J. Thomp- 
son & Co., No. 36 Spring street, and 
Seymour, Johnson & Uo., No. 133 Main 
street. The hotels advertised are the 
Prescott House, corner Commercial 
and Los Angeles streets; Pico House; 
Cosmopolitan. on Main street, (run by 
Hammel & Denker,) and the St. Charies, 
run by T. W. Strobridge, who sold out 
during the boom. ‘he Kimbali Man- 


Tragedy and German prune, 
Gage and Egg pulm, white Smyrna and 
white Adriatic figs, Tokay, Reisiing and 
Champagne grape, Strawberry guava, 
Sharpless strawberry. 

Thev do not want the yellow varieties 
of peaches, nor French prunes or the 
Bartlett pear. 

Soft-shell almonds are and will be 
profitable for*many years, but should 
not be planted where subject to late 


frosts. It is for this reason that they 
do not succeed in the Southern States. 


sion, on New High street, was then a Heavy frost at a time of blooming 


first-class lodginy-house. 
tising banks are the Los Angeles 
County, First National and Farmers’ 


The adver- causes all the fruit to drop. 


There is aiso an excellent field for the 
cherry in localities suited to its cultiva- 


and Merchants’. The professionalcards tion, and we think if the old Morillo 
included the names of Joseph Kurtz, type could be grown for cooking pur- 
lsaac rellows, George B. Beach and J. | poses, it would finda large and profitable 


In the center of the open space take place. Both parties had nomi-| profit of $576. S. Purcell was | Hammon, physicians; R. G. Cunning- | market. both for home use and canning. 
. at . S i i _rub- which will still further i nated candidates, and the Greenbackers | about to start a paper at Downey to | ham and William Hazeltine, dentists; Its acid fruit is far more acce table 
day and clear days are the rule in | ber trees that have a stately appear-| increase its attractiveness. “You can , had indorséda ticket composed of men | be valied “The Signal.”—The. | Edwin Baxter and Will D. Gould for these purposes than the sweet cher- 
ies Angeles. To the right of Santa! ance.. On the right is the long, low, ' take a Figueroa-street horse car back ' on both the Republican and Democratic ' of the Ministerial Association, which in- cs, gf 
4 


neys; Kysor & Morgan 


and almonds havealso beenmuch 
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3 a ception of those interested in oranges 
| 
| 
| | A correspondent—“‘G. H. F.'’—writ- 
ing from San Francisco, refers to the 
| building boom_in_progress_ there, and 
| the new styles of architecture which | — 
| | had been introduced, breaking up the 
| | | 
| 
; | | | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| | 
5 | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
beauty. | 
grevillas, magnolias, orange and | | 
graceful trees cast their shade upon | 
| | | 
| ; 3 | | Fruit Company. this city. gave us the 
| | following list of trees and vines that he 
| | | | | recommends for planting in the vicin- — - 
| | | ity of Los Angeles, stating at the same 
| | time that his company will pay $30 to © | 
| | | $40 per ton for all merchantable fruit 
| | of these varieties, excepting the Sharp- : 
‘a | | | | less strawberry, for which they will pay 
| | $10 per 100 pounds:. . 
| Royal apricots, Morris's white, Muir 
| ‘and ‘strawberry peach, Sugar pear, 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
fornia, many of them standing in 
pe grounds of rare beauty. The street is | 
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The History of a Wonder- 
ful Decade. 


EPITOME OF STRIKING EVENTS, 


The Rise, Progress and Fall of the Real 
Estate Boom—Facts and Fig- 
ures in the Advance of 
Los Angeles, 


AVING described 
Los Angeles as it 
was and is, we will 
now glance at the 
happenings of the 
past tem years at 
those events, more 
especially, which 
serve as milestones 
on the road of prog: 
ress from the Los 
. Angeles of 1881 to 
the Los Angeles of today, 


BEFORE THE BOOM, 


When Auction Sales and Fifty-foot Lots 
Were Not Yet Thought of. 

On December 17, 1881, the corner- 
stone of the branch State Normal 
school was laid, with imposing cere- 
monies. The grounds, which cover 
nearly five acres, were purchased by 
the citizens for $8000 and donated to 
the State. It would be difficult to buy 
one acre in the neighborhood at that 
price now. 


1882. | 

January 15, 1882, the Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a petition to Con- 
asking for an appropriation for 

ilmington harbor. 3 

Promise of.a dry winter early in Jan- 
uary led to much discussion on the ben- 
efits of irrigation. 

San Diego was then, as now, sneering 
rs.of Los Angeles county, 
and particularly vented its venom upon 
the »roposition to improve Wilmington 
harbor. . 
Vu the Ist of February the Chamber 
of Commerce met to consider the ques- 
tion of a memorial to Congress asking 
for an appropriation for the building of 
the Nicaragua Canal. It tooka long 
rime to get that canal well under way. 

End of February, the Eastern people 
who were tosettle on the American 
Colony, back of where Long Beach now 
is, arrived in the city. They came 
chiefly trom Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Missouri. The 4000 acres of the tract 
were to be bought for $100,000, Tue 
Times referred to the movement as ‘‘the 
dawning of a splendid new day of pros- 
perity for Los Angeles.”’ 

On March 4 about 3000 people as- 
sembied in mass-meeting to expresss an 
opinion on the Chinese exclusion bill, 
then before Congress. Resolutions 
a adopted strongly indorsing the 


About this time Pasadena began to 
or on airs, and on the 8d of the month 
ada grand masquerade ball at ‘‘Casa 
Propia,’’ the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurlburt. An article in the Califor- 
nian, for March of that year, from the 
n of Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr, describes 
dena. Commenting thereon. Tus 
Times gives the following description, 
received from Mrs. Carr of Pasadena, 
as it wasin i874: 
Seven years ago last August—I think that 
was the month—I drove the first lady resi- 
dent to Pasadena, Nota plow had been 
put into the earth, not a tree was planted, 
not a house erected. The husband of the 
lady had hauled to the ground the lumber 
for the erection of a house, and a cook 
stove as a nucleus for a kitchen. which was 
-improvised with rough lumber and was to 
serve as parlor, kitchen and all until the 
mansion was erected. “And oh! how my 


heart ached,” said the la@y, “to think—of- 


leaving my friend in sucha lonely. deso- 
late place." Behold the residence of W. H. 
Clapp. Esq., today. His place and its sur- 
roundings are things of beauty and will re- 
main a joy forever. 

The article in The Californian tells 
how l’asadena has 200 acres of orange 
grove; how water was being brought in 
and houses being built on the hills; how 
land which cost the original settlers 
$85 an acre. with water right had in- 
creased tenfold in value, while choice 
central locations had brought $1000 
per acre: how Pasadena products had 
won the highest premiums at fairs, and 
furlilcr ic.crs to a narrow-gauge rail- 
way project to connect Los Angeles 
with Colton via Pasadena, the Duarte, 
Azusaand Pomona. A Pasadena corre- 
spondent of Times was calling 
drug store, a barber shop and a bakery. 


What changes ten years have wrought 


in the Crown of the Valley! 

At that time the journey from San 
‘Diego to Los Angeles—an unpleasant, 
dusty one—was still made by stage, time 
28 hours to Santa Ana, fare $8. 

The dry weather in the early part of 
winter caused much damage to the 
sheep industry, then still a most impor- 
tant one. Large flocks of sheep were 
sold at 80 cents a head and even less, 
for shipment to Texas and the north. 
Rains had come later in the season and 
saved the remaining flocks. 

The need of a park was beginning to 
be felt. and Taz Times urged that the 
city improve the 640 acres now con- 
stituting Elysian Park by pumping 


water from the river and planting gum 


trees. The gum trees have been 
planted, but that is all, no water having 
been pumped, or other improvements 
made. 

Tue Times foretold a great future for 
the California raisin industry and men- 
tioned that the estimate of the value of 
the crop for 1881 was over $150,000. 
The estimate was about correct, the 
outputs tor that year being 90,000 
boxes. Thecrop of 1891 will aggre- 

1,500,000 boxes. 


Castor 
H 


the streets of the city, yielded gold; 
that it had been acommon thing to pick 
up small nuggets and flakes of gold on 
the hills after heavy rains, and. that 
chickens had been killed with gold in 
their crops; also, that a few years be- 
fore, placer mining was carried on in 
some of the streets of Sonoratown under 

rmits granted by the City Council. 

e excitement over ‘‘dirt’’ during the 
boom afterward caused everyone to 
forget all about other pay dirt in Los 
Angeles. 

A letter was republished from Edward 
L. Pierce to the Walton, New York, 
‘Chronicle, describing the first impres- 
sions of a stranger, and referring to the 
bustling appearance of the streets. He 
says: ‘‘In the many cities that we have 
visited from New York here we have 
seen none of the size of this that was so 
crowded and did the business that Los 
Angeles apparently does.’’ The same 
remark holds good today. 

The question of Sunday closing of sa- 
loons was then, as now, a prominent 
one. , The trial of a saloon-keeper 
named Jacob Phillippi for selling liquor 
on Sunday was considered of sufficient 
moment to deserve several columns of 
space daily. The trial of the case 
before Judge Adams and a jury occu- 

ied three days. A number of prom- 
nent Citizens, including Mayor Tob- 
erman, testified tn favor of the de- 
fendant, and the jury failed to agree, 
standing seven for conviction and five 
for acquittal. : 

Crude petroleum had recently been 
made available for fuel. and the ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Agricultural Foundry and Machine 
Shop,’’ just established by J. F. Fs- 
mir and son, was about to use it. Tae 
Times had been making persistent 
efforts to arouse an ipterest in manu- 
factures. On March 25 a meeting of 
manufacturers and business men was 


Sider the question, presided over by 
pointed to perfect a plan of organiza- 


tion, Tue Times then promised to 
spare no pains to aid in making Los 


| Angeles the manufacturing as well as 


the commercial metropolis of Southern 
California. 

On April 18 Gen. Sherman arrived in 
Los Angeles from the East and was re-_ 
“ceived by a committee of the G. A. R. 
| April 24 C. F. Smurr was tendered a 
farewell banquet, on his promotixn 
from freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific at Los Angeles to the office 
of assistant general freight agent of 
the company. Mr. Smurr has had sev- 
eral further promotions since that time. 

The ‘‘first grand excursion’’ from the 
Kast of a series of four, under the man- 
agement of Raymond and Whitcomb, 
arrived on April 27.. : 

The Chinese question at this time 
occupied much public attention. The 
threatened failure of the exclusion bill 
had aroused much indignation on the 
Coast and a boycott was in progress 
against the celestials in Los Angeles. 

Edward L. Schieffelin, one of the dis- 
coverers of the IT. mbstone mines, was 
fitting out an expedition to explore the 
Yukon River, Alaska, for mineral. 

Tue. young settlement of Pasadena 
was asking for a better road to Los 
Angeles. ‘The demand is still made. 

At the High school graduating exer- 
cises, in May, 1882, Mrs. Hanna Ball 
read a paper describing a supposititious 
visit to Southern California in 1902, 
when at Los Angeles she was surprised 
to see a train of cars labeled ‘‘Los An- 
geles and Pasadena Railroad.’’ The 
hearers doubtless smiled at this as a 
wild prediction, but it took only four 
years to fulfill the dream. ; 

About this time more notices of real 
estate for sale began to creep into the 
papers. M. L. Wicks was advertising 


} lots in the Morris Vineyard tract at 


$125, and lotsin the Fairmount tract 
at 380. Ten times these prices would 
not touch these lots today. am 

June 5 the Supervisors passed a rego- 
lution to sell the old Courthouse 
and apply the’ proceeds 
erection of a new one. 
result was the handsome building wh 
has recently been occupied. Teny 


will have elapsed from the date of this 
resolution to the time when the inte- 


rior and exterior of the Courthouse are 
thoroughly furnished and completed. 
The old building was not sold until a 
couple of years ago, which was a good 
thing forthe county, financially. In 
1882 Tue Times proposed that the Gov- 
ernment should buy the old Courthouse 
and erect a proper Federal building. It 
would have been a far better site than 
the present one, on Main street. 
was then pending for an appropriation 
of $75,000 from Congress for a public 
building. 

Remi Nadeau was preparing to erect 
a theater at the corner of Spring and 
First streets, now the Nadeau Hotel. 

~The Etiwanda Land and Water Com- 

any was incorporated May 9, 1882. 

st season (1891) Etiwanda shipped 

seventy-five carloads of raisins. 

A movement was on foot among mer- 
chants to secure the closing of stores 
at 8 p.m. Business was good; there 


| was a demand for houses; the popula- 


tion was believed to be over 18,000, and 
a mail delivery was asked for. 

A “look into the future’’ of Santa 
Monica showed the harbor crowded 


The prediction is not yet verified, but a 
start is now being made in that direc- 
tion. 
~The church membership of the city 
was then estimated at 2140, the lead- 
ing denominations being: Romanist, 
800; Methodist Episcopal, 450;-Meth- 
odist, South, 175; Episcopalian, 150; 
Presbyterian, 115. | 

The County Assessor estimated the 
value of the products of Los Angeles— 
county in 1882 at $3,878,351, as fol- 
lows: 


66,000 

950,000 


ay 
‘ 
1,020,000 


In view of the recent land troubles in 
Pomona, the following. item from Tus 
Times of March 17, 1882, is interest- 


last Tuesday an interlocutory decree 
of this 
county in the action of the Mounds City 
Land Company and Water Association 
et al. vs. Louis Phillips et al., directing the 
tition of the Ranchos San Joséand San 
osé addition. Until within the last few 


years it has been the general impression 


at a valid partition had been made of 
these ranchos under the Mexican régime, 
and portions of the 
bought from Louis Phillips and Francisco 
Palomares under that understanding, but 
from the evidence in this action the Court 
finds that that position was invalid, and 
that the twe ranchos are held in undivided 
interests. and accordingly orders a parti- 
tion. Messrs. E. N. McDonald, Antonio F. 
Corone] and William Bowman have been 
appointed commissioners to make the par- 
tition. | 

We learn that by stipulations by the 
= to the actiun the purchasers from 

hillips and Palomares are to be protected 
possession of the tracts bought by 
them and their improvements, so that, 
fortunately, this new turn in affairs will 
not affect small holders. 


The season’s rainfall, to end of 


March, 1882, was reported’ at 9.12 by 


Mr. Ducommun’s gauge. 
Early in March there was quite a lit- 


| gold excitement in Los Angeles, 


@@esed by aman panning out $2.50 on 
ve street, near Fifth Tue Tres 
mentioned, asa well-known fact, that 


the hills about Los Angeles, and even 


San José had been. 


also_made the following estimate | 
of fruit trees in bearing: 

Orange .rees..... 400,028 
Olfve trees... 4,385 
Lemon 
‘Walnut 
Fig oboe 000040006000 
Grape vines, acres. .........+++++-- 11,440 

The prospectus of the ‘‘Los Angeles 
Daily Evening Telegram,’’ by Thomas 
Gardiner,’bisiness manager, was pub- 
lished asan advertisement in Tue Times 
July 28. At least one Telegram be- 
sides that has come and gone in Los 
Angeles since then. 

Complaints were made that much 
trade went to San Francisco that shonld 
stay athome. The San Francisco mer- 
chants sometimes wish that this was 
still the case. 

July 31 Tue Trwes published the an- 
nouncement that Col. H. G. Otis had 


.formed a proprietary and editorial con- 


nection with the paper, to take effect 
August 1, and onthatday he assumed 
the editorial control, which he still re- 
tains. 

C. H. Howland came to Los Angeles. 
early in August to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of putting in the Brush elec- 
tric light. 

August 15 San Diego and Colton were 
connected by rail, and a commence- 
ment was made onthe extension of the 
railroad from Wilmington to San Pedro, 
where the Southern Pacific was build- 
ing a wharf. 


held at the Western Union office to con- | 


Gov. Downey, and a committee was ap- ‘ 


per-ton,-for-wine, in 1882 Today it 
is dificult to get one-fourth of that 
| price for them. og wine 


with shipping at the end of.the decade. | 


lished a glance at the future. entitled, 
‘Los Angelesin 1902." See how thor- 
oughly the predictions have been ful- 
eH in less than half the allotted pe- 
riod: 


As I walk down Main street I look in vain 
for the miserable little one-story frame 
buildings, or the adobe huts, which used to 
be the conspicuous defects in the appear- 
ance of this principal street. Now splen. 
did buildings everywherte strike the eye and 
attract the attention. «Where, before, 
there wassuch a paucity of architectural 
beauty, there is now an embarras de richcsse. 
Baker Block, the once most prominent 
building in the place, is now equaled by 
many others and far surpassed by some. 
Street cars dash along allthe streets every 
tew minutes where, before, their time of 
passing was like human life in its uncer- 
tainty. One finds ita pleasure to walk on 
the smooth pavements, which now consti- 
tute the sidewalks. 

The row of low buildings on Sprin 
street, in the heart of the city, which was 
once a disgrace to soimportant a commer. 
cialcenter, has been torn down and is re- 
placed by imposing feur and five story, 
iron-front buildings. . 

Proud and cold stands betore me the hab- 
itation of the law, the temple of the god- 
dess with bandaged eyes, who holds the 
scales and sword. The courtrooms vie with 
any in the State in their appointments, and 
no useless old gun iron is placed in the 
vicinity of the Courthouse to serve no use- 
ful purpose. The visitor's attention is 
fixed by the grandeur, of the City Hall, 
which is built of stone, and speaks in clarion 
tones of the financial and commercial pros- 
perity of the place. Square Ddiocks now 

ve the streets, andin the passing to and 
roofthe innumerable vehicles the dust 
does not, as once it used to, suffocate the 

asser-by. 

The night has been converted into day. 
Electricity, with its dazzling brightness, 1s 
side by side with the softer and more mel- 
low glow of gas, after the bitter struggle 
of years for preeminence. .. . 

o the dead past beiong the village quiet 
and the softidleness of twenty years ago. 
The occasional mediocre minstrel troupe. 
once constituting the city’s sole theatrica: 
recreation, is now only a recollection, for 
) the pubiic taste will have nothing but the 
works of the masters. Life is no longer 
threatened from a worn-out plank in the 
sidewalk, The city, now built of stone or 
brick, is no longerin that terrible danger 
from destroying fire, which once was such 
a Damoclean sword. The city’s fame is 
measured by the limits of civilization, and 
its perfect climate, as before, still whispers 
to the sonl the low, sweet words of hope in 
a future life, for it is indeed Edenic. 

The Normal school was dedicated Sep- 
tember 9. Among the speakers were 
Lieut.-Gov. Mansfield, Gov. Perkins 
and Gen. Stoneman. 

On the same day the City Council 
granted C, H. Howland a franchise to 
light the city by electricity. The con- 
tract called for 63,000-candle power, 
and the expense was to be $7000 per 
annum. There -wére to be seven masts. 

Tur Times noted that business was 
encroaching on First street, from Fort 
[Broadway| to Los Angeles. It was 
said to be evidently destined to become 
a business street, and a bridge should 
be built over the river. 

In the same issue it was noted that 
‘‘naked lots in Pasadena, covered with 
hummocks, situated on the corner of 
Colorado avenue and Moline, were sold 
the other day for $300 per acre.”’ 
What are they worth today? , 

P. Beaudry had in circulation among 
hill residents a paper going to show 
that the water supplied by him was 
good and pure, in order to refute a 
statement published to the contrary. 
Such a paper would not obtain maby 
signers now, 

Los Angeles Republicans opened the 
campaign September 25 with a torch- 
light procession and speeches by M. M. 
Estee, Republican nominee for Gover- 
nor, and W. W. Morrow, candidate for 
Congressman-at-large. 


Spadra. for Sheriff, by acclamation. J. 
F. Grank was nominated for State 
Senator; Nathan Baker of Santa Ana 
and Melvin Mudge of Compton for As- 
semblymen; Ebenezer Williams of 
Downey for District Attorney, and E. F. 
de Celis for County Kecorder. The 
‘Democrats nominated Rowland for 


t the. 
The ultimate Sheriff and Del Vaile for Senator. The 


‘Gteenbackers selected a ticket mainly 


* from the other two. 


Mission grapes were selling for $30 


grapes are plentiful at to $15. 
The wine industry of California needs 
systematic development, especially as 
tothe marketing of the product. Level- 
headed men saw what was coming ten 
years ago. Ina reportof L. J. Rose to 
the State Viticultural Commission, of 


A bil] | Of which he was a member, in 1882, he 


said: 

The planting of vines is still on the in- 
crease, not only in this district, but all over 
the State, and I believe there are more 
vines plantel in one year than we have 
bearing vines, and yet’ preparations for the 
coming year are beginning for still more 
extensive planting. It is believed, in fact 
I feelI know, that California in the last 
two years made about as much wine as the 
demand required. It may be taken as a 
fact that we have noforeign market. That 
our home demand is greatly increasing is 
true, but «oubling our vineyards every 
year is an increase far beyond what can be 
expected in the increase of consumption. 
I have felt it due to the public to-say this. 
for if Iam correct in my belief then many 
who are now investing their all will suffer 
and even those now engaged in it will also 
shave a hard time. 

Telephone communication with Santa 
Monica was opened October 81 and a 
line was about to be built to Pasadena. 

The Great Register of Los Angeles 
county, printed in October, 1882, 
showed inthe city 3666 names, coun- 
try 6195, making a total of 10,061, an 
increase over 1880 of 1453. 

There was a great demand for houses 
to rent this winter. 

Willmure City (Long Beach) was 


An auction sale of lots was held on the 
rounds October 31. About seventy 
ots were sold at prices ranging from 

$25 to $105, which were considered 

satisfactory. 
Judge Anson Brunson was nominated 
by the Prohibition State Convention for 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
but declined the doubtfu! honor, his 
principles and those of the third party 
not being in accord. 4 
e Democrats ca 
as they did a large portion of the coun- 


-| try—with exception of Sheriff, Super- 


intendent of Schools and two Super- 
visors. 

The dangerous condition of the Los 
Angeles River during high water wasa 
subject of discussion. There were no 
levees then. 

The castor-oil mill at Downey closed 
down on account of the scarcity of 
the beans. It would be a good idea to 
start such a mill up again. The bean 
grows marvelously in this section. 

The Republican city convention nom- 
inated Gen. John Mansfield for Mayor. 

In reviewing its past year of exist- 
ence on December 5, 1882, THe Times 
said that its conductors had an abiding 
faith that ‘‘on this spot will be seen at 
no distant day a city of 50.000 inhabi- 
tants, possessing a substantial com- 
merce and an advanced civilization.’ 
The day was less than four years dis- 
tant. 

ASan Francisco paper referred to 
‘the boom in Los Angeles,’’ consequent 
upon the opening of the Southern Pa- 
cific, the success of fruit growing and 
irrigation and other causes. and said 
that Southern California was then the 
best advertised portion of the Coast. 

Quite a building boom. prevailed 'this 
winter and the adobes began to be out- 
numbered by frame and brick buildings. 


On August 20, 1882, Taz Tiwzs pub- 
/ 


1883. 
On Monday, January 1, 1888, Tux 


J 


The county con-. 
vention nominated A. T. Currier of 


being boomed in an energetic manner. 


Ties issued a special holiday number. 
It consisted of only four pages, but gave 
an interesting condensed description of 
Los Angelés and the county, the prog- 
ress and events of the year, etc. There 
Was one illustration, a large cut of the 
electric light mast at Cleveland, O. 

The population of the city was esti- 
mated at 18,000. Money was said to 
be plentiful. at 7 to 11 per cent. La- 
bor was in demand, day laborers re- 
ceiving from $1.50 to $3 per a 
There were 15 churches and 10 public 
schools, e towns mentioned. in the 
county were: Santa Monica, Willmore, 
Wilmington, Artesia, Westminster, 
Fountain Valley, Gospel Swamp, New- 

rt Landing, Santa Ana, Tat 

range, San. Juan Capistrano, 

Gertrnde, Compton, Florence, 
Gabriel, Duarte, Azusa, Pasadena, 
San Fernando and Newhall. Pasa- 
dena had 8 grocery stores, 2 black- 
smiths, 1 drug store, 3 tors. 2 law- 
yers, 2 shoemakers and 1 tinsmith. 
Also two churches and an estimated 
population ef 4000. George Bancroft. 
who subdivided the Pasadena tract and 
furnished it with water, had a letter in 
this issue im which he gave the name 
‘Pasadena’ @s meaning ‘Gate of the 
Valley.” A daily stage carried the mail 
from .Los Angeles. 

The elect lights illuminated Los 
Angeles this New Year's, having been 
first lighted on December 30. At first 
they were only moderately successful. 

January 14, 1888, the last spike was 
driven completing the Sunset route, 
from Los Angeles to New Orleans. 

_A bill was.dmtroduced in that session 
of the Legislature to segregate Orange 
‘county fromd@s Angeles. The division 


years later. 

‘Observer*’- bad a letter in Tae 
on January 14; complaining of the high 
prices of land, If ‘‘Observer” is alive 
now, he probably wishes he had bought 
some of that high-priced land, 
Tehachepi railroad horror, in 
which the wife of ex-Goy. Downey was 
annihilated~killed, among many others 
—happened on January 20 and en- 
grossed the attention of Los Angeles 
people for -several days. Tue Times 
severely cepsured the railroad com- 
pany. 

The postofifice receipts for January, 
1883, for stamps alone, 
$3297, as compared with $2068 in 


1881, thus showing the rapid growth of 

Advertisements of tracts of land for 
sale in subdivisions began to appear 
about thistime.. Among others Ontario, 
San Jacinto Rancho, Cucamonga and 
Willmore were on the. market. 

L. E. Mosher (‘Hank Wagoner,’’) 
who is known to all readers of Tue 
Times, was appointed agent of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in Los An- 
geles in April, 1553. 

In that month onions were selling at 
$6 a hundred, and Tne Times veatured 
to prophesy that everyone would go 
into the business and overdo the mar- 
ket, which they promptly did. as they 
have done sé¢veral times since with 
onions: as. well as potatoes and other 
produce, and'will probably continue to 
do for many years tocome. 

On May a plan devised by the 
Mayor and Council for raising $190.,- 
000 by bonds to erect new city build- 
ings was voted on and defeated, only 
800 votes being cast. 

On May 18: Frank Bartlett Post, G.A. 
R., gave a reception to Paul Vancer- 
voort, Commahder-in-Chief of the order. 

Early in June, 1883, there was one 
of the periodical mining excitements in 
Lowér California, and Tne Times 
warned its readers. against rushing off 
to the 4 
“The "building of a new courthouse 
now began to be sériously agitated. 


inent citizens as to the best site. Opin- 
ions varied widely. Among the sites 
suggested were the Plaza, Main, near 
Fourth, and Sixth street park. The 
Temple and New High street site was 


| opposed by many, 


THe ‘Times referred to Bunker Hill 
avenue the ‘‘Nob Hill of Los An- 


+ getes,” and sug rested that, when t he 


Sisters’ Hospital was finished, it would 
becomé a fastionable resort. Nob Hill 
is now farther oat. Orange orchards 
between the city and Agricultural Park 
were being cut up into lots. 

On July 21 Tuk Times mentioned that 
P. Beaudry was contemplating the 
building of a cable road up Temple 
street, in connection with San Fran- 
cisco parties. This was the first inti- 
mation of a cable railroad for Los An- 

les. 

In the summer of 1888 some croak- 
ers were saying that Los, Angeles had 
seen the best part of the boom, andthat 
thereafter property would decline in 
value. We have them with us yet. 

Santa Monica began to sliare in the 
prosperity of l.os Angeles, and as many 
as twelve carloads.of excursionists went 
down every Sunday in summer. 

_Afterlong and repeated demands on 
part of the citizens, the Postoffice Depart- 
ment agreed to give Los Angeles a free- 
delivery system, to commence Octo- 
ber 1. 

In August a war, accompanied by in- 
junction suits, broke out between the 
two street railroad companies, the new 
Heliman, or City Company, and the San 
Fernando Strect Company. 3 

Tae Times found. it necessary to pub- 
lish an editorial correcting the idea that 
prevailing prices of land in this section 
were much inflated. About this time 
land three miles west of the Courthouse 
was offered at $40 an acre! 

Tue Times remarked that at this time 
the city had changed soin appearance 
that a person who had been away ten 
years would needa guide to take him 
around. ‘ ' 

In September the Council was pre- 
paring to license gambling, a majority 
of that body being im favor of the move. 
Strong pétitions were prepared against 
the measure, and the paper vigorously 
‘denounced it. 
On November 21 Walter Raymond 


purchased the site of the Raymond Ho- 
tel, Pasadena. 


Republicanism was growin 
Angeles. At the municipal election, 
December 3. 1888, the Republicans 
made a cleansweep on the Board of 
Education and elected five members of 
the Council. | 

It was noted that, including two new 
papers about to bestarted, Los Angeles 
had twenty-one regular publications 
within the city limits—eleven being 
weeklies and six monthlies—a showing 
which, Tue Trmes remarkéd, no city on 
the Coast outside of San Francisco and 
Portland could come up to. | 

THe Times asserted that there was 
perhaps no place west of the Missis- 
sippi where there was such activity in 
the real estate market as in Los An- 
geles. ,Nine persons were constantly 
employed inthe Recorder’s office, and 
stillthe office was overwhelmed with 
work. The transactions in July ran to 
over $800,000, and sales in November 
ran from $11.000 to $238,000 a day. 
Transfers of $800,000 for a month was 
good, for that time, but in July, four 
years later, they reached over $11,- 
000,000. The fall of 1888 may per- 
haps be considered asthe date of the 
real beginning of the boom. 

The Antelope colony, on the desert, 
now known as Antelope Valley, was 
Started at this tine Land-grabbers 
were also at work there. 


A colony of German vegetarians was 


forming in the East and ope, where 


was not a@gemplished until several . 


same condition of affairs prevailed for 


amounted to |’ 


‘February 18, 1884, doing much dam- 
January. 1882, and $1419 in January, 


On June 8 Tue Times interviewed 


| had been an ‘off year’’ for the orange, 


___..____| design which was ultimately accepted 
g in Los 


.mated that in the two years 1882-3 


Southern California was- advertised as 
the ‘‘vegetarian’s paradise.” 

Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock arrived 
in the city December 28 and received 
a warm welcome. 

As an instance of the firmness of rea! 
estate prices at the end of the year, it 
was mentioned that Andres Briswalter 
had refused $50,000 for his 20-acre 
tract on Main and Ninth street, which 
could have been bought two: years 
before for $20.000 and three years 
before for $10,000, 

1884. 

In his message to the Council at the 
beginningof 1884 Mayor Thom esti- 
mated the population of the city to 
have increased from 17,000 to 25.000 
since 1881. He prophesied that the 
increase for the next two years would 
be still greater, and asked for more 
schoolhouses. An adequate building 
for the city officials was also strongly 
urged. 

Dr. Reid, a recently arrived Jowan, 
wrote his impression of Los Angeles to 
the Iowa State Register, in the course 
of which he said: 

“Des Moines, Kansas City and Los An- 
geles are about the same in their booming 
rush of growth and development. Real 
estate speculation ts just now the epidemic 
mania bere, and the number of business 
Lapse and dwellings going up is marvelous 

see." 

He added that everybody here fully 
expected Southern California to be 
made into a new State within a few 
years, with Los Angeles as the capital. 

Tue Truts published an article warn- 
ing horticulturists against the white 
scale, which was afterward to work so 
much damage. In the same issue a 
letter was published from Tucson, con- 
taining a timely warning against the 
rush to the *‘bonanza"’ mines at Quijotoa 
—a warning which many will always 
wish they had followed. 

On January 16 Selfredge and Johnson 
passed through Los Angeles on their 
way to San Diego county, with twenty- 
three ostriches, the first importation of 
these birds to Southern California. 

In the following month Tue Trwes 
said: ‘It is impossible to do justice to 
the present condition of the streets of 
Los Angeles. It is a misnomer to speak 
of them as streets any longer.’’ The 


three years longer. 
A serious flood occurred in the city 


age and causing some loss of life. The 
river leaped its banks, sweeping away 
bridges and houses, and rendering scores 
of people homeless. Thousands of acres 
were under water In the county, and 
there were railroad breaks and wash- 
outs on ailsides. This disaster caused 
a general demand for levees along the 
river. Los Angeles was cut off from 
mail communication with all the world, 
except the sea coast and San Gabriel, 
to which latter place the mail was car- 
ried, by pony express. The Sonthern 
Pacific did not expect to open its road 
to the north fora month. The rainfall 
at Pasadena, up to March 6, amounted 
to thiry-one inches. This was the worst 
flood since 1862. 

After the flood Tug Times urged the 
storage of water for*irrigation, a sys- 
tem which is now being thoroughly de- 
veloped. The work of constructing the 
Bear Valley dam in San Bernardino 
county had then just commenced. ;_ 

Much indignation existed in Southern 
California regarding the proposed re- 
ee by Gov, Stoneman of Billy 

cDowell, a San Bernardino murderer, 
who had been sentenced to death. 
McDowell was hanged at San Bernar- 
dino, March 28. 

About this time the great Wolfskill 
orange orchards, where the Arcade 
depot now is, were at their best. In a 
description published in Tus Tres it 
was shown that William Wolfskill first 
planted a few orange trees~-around his 
place in 1841, increasing the size of 
the orchard fromtime to time. The 
orange orchard was, at the time of the 
description, the largest in the United 
States. The estimate of the crop for 
that season was 18,000 to 20,000 
boxes. which had been sold to the South- 
ern California Orange Company for $2 
a box, the buyers to-do the packing. It 


the previous year's crop reaching” 
30.000 boxes, for which, howéver, only 

$25.000 was received. The orchards 

covered about 100 acres. Thére were 

7000 orange trees and 4000 lemon 

trees. besides the vineyard and decidu- 

ous fruits. The fruit was considered 

superior to the general run of Southern 

California oranges, which was attri- 

buted to the fact that the orchard re- 

ceived very c2reful cultivation. A por- 

tion of the vineyard was over 50 years 

old, in 1884. Alexander Craw was 

foreman of the orchard, a position 

which he retained until a couple of. 
years ago, when he was appointed State 

inspector of fruit pests. 

On March 27 the San Bernardino 

Index came out with an editorial advo- 

cating the nomination of Col, H. HH. 
Markham for Congress. 

About this time real estate advertise- 
ments were numerous and auction sales 
of real estate in subdivisions were be- 
ing held. 

The Pico House was advertised at 
this time as the largest and most ele- 
gantly appointed hotel in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

On April 10 Tur Tres devoted a col- 
umn to descriptions of designs submit- 
ted by various architects_and draughts- 
men for the new courthouse and jail. 
Hazeldine & De Lane showed a ‘‘square, 
massive-looking building, relieved “by 
battlemented turrets on four corners, 
surmounted by a central dome sur- 
rounded by Corinthian columns.”’ C. 
W. Davis's plan was in the Italian re- 
naissance style. two stories and base- 
ment witha tower 175 feet high. B. 
Reeve exhibited -a classic design” 
with a French renaissance tower. John 
Hall had two designs, one Corinthian 
with a Byzantine dome; the other 
Gothic. Kyser & Morgan designed a 
solid buiding with three stories and a 
dome, and Curtis & Bennett of San 
Francisco showed a classic building 
with massive Corinthian columns and a 
large dome. A curious thing is that the 
—that of Curlett & Cuthbertson of San 
Francisco—was ‘dismissed with half a 
dozen words, to the effect that the plan 
was well executed, being for a building 
of the Gothic style of architecture. A 
prize of $1500 was offered for the de- 
sign, beside which the winner was prob- 
ably to be appointed to superintend the 
erection of the building, a job which 
Tue Times estimated to be worth from 
$16,000 to $17,000, but which, alti- 
mately, cost the county considerably 
more. 

The body of Clinton Schieffelin, an ex- 
member of the Council and father of 
Edward Schieffelin. was found in his 
room, shot through the head, on April 
15, The verdict of the Coroner's jury 
was that the wound was self-inflicted. 

A report to the Board of Trade esti- 


manufactories had been built aggrega- 
ting in cost $225,000; 2000 resi- 
dences costing $2,225,000; 100 stores 
costing $1.500,000: 12 churches cost- 
ing $150.000, and a number of schools 
and colleges costing $110,000. The 
total cost of buildings was placed at 
the large sum of 84,250,000. Tue 
Times in commenting upon these figures 
felt bound to admit that ‘it is probable 
thatin time this rapid improvement 
will subside,"’ while adding that any 

rmanent set-back was yet among the 
im possibilities. 


d’s Operahouse was opened May 


27 by Mile. Rhea, who played to a 
large audience. Mayor Thom made 


an opening address before the play 
Al Hayman, of the management, prom. 
ised that if the house was supported 
they would bring to Los Angeles some 
of the best companies in the country. 
He added that in no case would per. 
formances be given under his manage- 
ment on Sundays. | 

On June 7 Los Angeles Republicans 
hada grand ratification of the nomi- 
nation of Blaine adhd Logan at Chicago. 

R. F. Del Valle received the Demo- 
cratic nomination that vear for Con- 
gress in the Sixth District. 

Residents on the hills were complain- 
ing loudly of scarcity of water, while 
Mr. Beaudry said he was losing money 
on the system. The trouble still con- 
tinues. 

Early in June E. J. Baldwin's three- 
year-old oo Fallen Leaf created a sen- 
sation by winning the Glidelia stakes at 
Covington, Ky., in 2:18 
horses since then have taken 
in the United States. 

J. M. Damron was orator of the day at 
the Fourth of July celebration of 1884. 
Mr, Damron’s name has since become 
notorious, 

Southern California Irrigation 
Association was formed to aid in settling 
up the country. R. H. Hewitt was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Irrigation. 

In July, 1884, the water companies 
estimated the ge og of Los Angeles 
at 81,000. « City Company was 
| 23.000 people in the valley 
and the Beaudry Company 8000 people 
on the hills. 

On July 18 Col. H. H. Markham was 
indorsed for Congress by the Republican 
County Convention of Los Angeles, W. 
A. Cheney and E. F. Spence vere also 
balloted for. On the 28d Col. Mark- 
ham was nominated by the Sixth Dis- 
trict Convention at Sacramento. 

On July 22 the City Council agreed to 
purchase from G, J. Griffith the entire 
water rizht of the Los Feliz rancho, 
thus giving the city all the water of the 
Los Angeles River. The price paid was 
$70.000. 

End of August a large force of men 
were at work on the First street bridge, 
and the piles were being driven for the 
Aliso street bridze. 

Grading of the San Gabriel Valley 
Railroad to Pasadena had commenced. 

W. P. Kirkland brought a libel snit 
against Tuz Times for £30,000, which 
was thrown out of court. Tue Times 


California 
first rank 


has become accustomed to libel sujes 


since then. 

Tne Times made a good showing of 
advertisements about this time. Of 
the thirty-six columns on September 10 
no less than twenty-five were devoted 
to paid matter. 

On September 18 ex-Senator A. A. 
Sargent addressed the Republicans of 
Los Angeles on the issues of the hour. 

Among things which Los Angeles 
should have, Tar Times enumerated bet- 
ter sidewalks and streets, a free library 
building, with good accc modation, a 
building consecrated to artin the midst 
of pleasant grounds, and an extensive 
park, worthy of the name. The streets 
and library have been improved but the 
other desirable improvements are still 
lacking. 

In September the clerk advertised 
for bids for the erection of the new City 
Hall on Second street. The buildin 
was scarcely finished whenit was foun 
toosmall for the rapidly growing re- 
quirements ofthe city. It is now the 
police station and Justice Court room. 

The Republican County Convention 
nominated Maj. George E. Gard for 
Sheriff. 

The first annual fair of the Los An- 
geles County Agricultural Association 
opened at Downey on October 7. The 
attendance was small. 

The Great Register of 1884 showed 
5973 names in the city and 6981 in the 
county, from which the population of 
the county was estimated at 64,770. 

Gen. W. H. L. Barnes addressed a big 
meeting on October 25 on the tariff and 
southern questions. 

For a week after the Presidential 
election there was much anxiety and 
excitement until the result of the 
close vote in New York became 
known. the evening 
6 both the Republicans and Democrats 
had processions to celebrate the vic- 
tory in New York. Markham was 
elected to Congress by 2148 to 1048 
for Del Valle. Los Angeles county for 
the first time took her place near the 
head of the Republican column in Cali- 
fornia 

The municipal election on December 
1, 1884. passed off quietly. There were 
four tickets in the field, Republican, 
Democrat, People’s and Prohibition.. 
The entire Republican ticket was 
elected, except Treasurer and Tax Col- 
lector. E. F. Spence beat Mayor Thom 
by about 300 majority. 

On December 4, 1884—the first issue 
of the fourth year—Tusz Timzs reviewed 
the progress of the city during the pre- 
vious three years, claiming a population 
of 28.000. Some persons asserted that 
Los Angeles had made more progress in 
the three vears. in proportion to popula- 
tion, than anycityinthe Union. Build- 
ings to the value of $5,250,000 had 
been erected during two and a half 
years. 

On December 20 11,000 acres of the 
Sausal Redondo ranch, between Santa 
Monica and San Pedro, was sold at a 
price understood to be about 820 per 
acre, for the purpose of subdivision. 
This was expected to be the Commence- 
ment of a general subdivision of the 
large ranches between Los Angeles and 
the ocean, but there still remain a ma- 
jority of them in their original condi- 
tion, a marked contrast to other .sec- 
tions of the county, where small homes 


On January 9, 1885, ‘here was a 
joint meeting of, the Board - of Trade 
and Medical Association to take steps 
toward united action to secure the lo- 
cation of a State insane .asyium in or 
near Los Angeles. Several speakers 
objected to the location of an asylum 
near the city. It wentto San Bernar- 
dino, ‘after many days’ and much 
heart>burning and wire-pulling. 


men in Los Angeles out of employment, 
notwithstanding the large amount of 
building and other improvement that 
was going forward. The news of the 
rapid progress of Los Angeles had at- 
tracted men from all parts of the coun- 
try. 
ie that session of the Legislature As- 
semblyman Hazard introduced a bill to 
appropriate $50,000 for the “Sierra 
Madre School for Boys.’’ This schcol 
went to Whittier and it cost considera- 
bly more than $50,000. . 

Senator-elect Stanford visited Los 
Angeles on February 19. In an inter- 
view he is reported as saying that, if it 
takes $5.000.000 to make San Pedroa 
safe harbor of refuge, we must have 
that sum, for itis a‘national affair: We 
would still be glad to get it—or one- 
fifth of it—in this year of grace 1891. 

On March 20 Silvas and Martinez 
were hanged, this being the first legal 
execution that had taken place here for 
a generation. | 

An investigation of Chief of Police 
McCarthy by a Council committee, for 
abetting tan playing in Chinatown. 
gave rise to a disgraceful scene in the 
Council chamber. Until the incoming 
of the present police administration 
the Chinese gambling question had 
been an almost constant source of 
trouble, The Chief was finally exoner- 
ated, 


_of November. 


About this time the regulation croak® 
regarding a dry season began to appear. 
A year has never passed in Los Angeles 


| without bringing out these prophets of 


evil. . 

Los Angeles was then maintaining a 
‘ne exhibit at the New Orleans expos+ 
tion, and Northern California papers 


complimented our people on their en- 


terprise in advertising this section. 
Our-resources alone, wonderful as they 
are, would never have resulted in the 
present deve opment bad _ it not been 
for widespread and persistent adver- 
tising. As with merchants, so with sec- 
tions, the only time to stop advertising 
is when you want to go out of business. 

The Los Angeles County Pomological 


Society was organized on April 4. 


The Board of Trade reported the e& 
tablishment of 90 stores during the 
past year, and stated thatthe mercan- 
tile field was, for the time, pretty well 
filled u 

The 
opened April 14, in Nadeau 

Some people were then saying that 
the boom had subsided. To prove the 
contrary Tus Times published 2 state- 
ment of the lumber business at the port 
of Wilmington, showing that from April 
3 to April 14 there had arrived vessels 
laden with 5,253,000 feet of lumber, | 

Senator John Sherman and a party of 
friends arrived here on May 8 and spent 
several days. 

On June 1 the formal transfer of the 


‘Southern California Railroad to the At 


lantic and Pacific Company was made 
The road ‘was alread in operation from 
San Bernardinoto San Diego, and only 
awaited the finishing of its extension 
through the Cajon Passto Daggett to 
form an independent all-rail route te 
the East. Tnis meant railroad compe- 
tition for Southern California, aad whem 
it was effected inaugurated a boom is 
earnest , compared to which all pre 
vious development had been unimpors 
tant. The San Gabriel Valley road thea 
had a roadbed nearly graded 
to Pasadena, and rolling stock im 
construction in San Francisco, and 
it was even then reported that 
the Atlantic and Pacific was backr. 
ing the local project. The Southern Pa 
cific Company already began to de 
cipher the handwriting’ on the wall, 
and Mr. Towne had recently informed 
the merchants of San Francisco that his 
road could not return to its old policy of 
discriminating in their favor, 
freight and passengers from the 
through Los Angeles to San Francisce 
as cheaply as to this city. 

The Second streeet cable railroad was 
then in course of construction, ha 
got ahead of the Temple street project. 
Noting the march of improvements om 
the hills. Taz Truzs mentioned that 
eleven years before—in 1874—there 
was only one house in all the hill sec 
tion, a little frame building on Olive 


is. It was occupied as acolored church. 

The suit of Louise C. Perkins against 
“Lucky” Baldwin for $500,000 for 
breach of promise of marriage first 
came before the public at this time. 

Stuart Stanley. an English traveler, 
in a letter from San Diégo, referred to 
that city as the “Havre of Los An- 
geles.”’ It is not recorded in what 
manner Capt. Stanley was slain by the 
San Diegans. 

Kansas City had increased in 
tion from 82.000 in 1870 to 120,000 
in 1885. Tue Times claimed an equal 
rate of increase for Los Angeles—from 
7500 to 80,000—and added that at the 
same rate of progress Los Angeles 
would have 120;000 population in the 
year 1900, which is quite possible. 

The San Francisco Chronicle come- 
tained an item stating that there were 
500 empty houses in Los Angeles, 
which statement was shown to be erre 
neous by about 90 per cent, although af 
midsummer many people were at the 
seaside. The item, however, traveled 
over the State and back East and was 
made the subject of much gloomy edi- 
torial moralizing on the decadence of 
Los Angeles. Weare used to that sort 
of thing by this time. pass,” 

An interview was printed in Tum 
Times on July 17 with an aged Mexican 
named Ygnacio Francisco de la Cruz 
Garcia, who claimed to have been born 


geles —1781—and to have- come 


ere from Sonora sixty years pre 


viously, when there were-;,only 
eleven houses, all adobe,,..in 
Los Angeles. One was  near-the 


French hospital, one on the Cota.prop- 
erty on First street, one on Los Angeles 
street where the Dominguez family 
then owned, one where the Grand Cen- 
tral Hotel and Queen chop-house then 
stood (North Main street), one on the 
present site of the Baker Block, 
one on the east side of Alis@ 
between Alameda and Los Angeles, 
then the Reyes property; one on nt 
ger Alley (since demolished in the 

ening of Los Angeles street), part of 
which was still standing, and one about 
where the Lafayette Hotel (St. Elmo) is. 

The Los Angeles Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, to encourage manufactures, was 
organized July 17. 
fence during the exciting days of the 
real estate boom and disappeared. © 

An ambitious project was floated for 
a cable railroad from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena, backed by Los Angeles and 
San Francisco capitalists. 

Architect R. B. Young submitted 
plans to the Council on Angust 1 fora 
city building, to be built on the city lot, 
corner of Spring and Second streets. 
The lot was afterward sold by the city 
and the Bryson-Bonebrake Block erected 
thereon, while the City Hall went to 
Broadway. 

Father Upchurch, founder of the A. 
0.U.W., visited Los Angeles on August 
10. 

of vot 


the voters on August. 17. Tus Tres 
strongly supported the bonds, which 
were carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority—more than four to one. The 
money was to be used as follows: Im- 
proving irrigating system, $120,000; 
bridges and streets, $20,000; City 


Hall, $65,000; sewers, $40,000. 
On September 12 the first section of 


dena—was completed. Inaninterview, 
J. F. Crank modestly credited S. P. 
Jewett with having originated the en- 
terprise. On the 16th | dena hada 
grand jubilee in honor of the event 
which, as the first link in the chain of a 
competing overland railrvad, was to 
have such great influence on the prog- 
ress of Los Angeles county. 7 

The Soutbern California Immigration 
Society was formed September 17. 
The object of the association was to 
disseminate reliable information rela- 


tive to the resources of the five coun- 


ties embraced within the scope of its 
operation and to codperate with each 
of the local immigration associations in 
the several counties. The society, like 
many others, disappeared during the 
boom. Steps are now being taken to 
organize another one. 

That month a high license ordinance 
was passed by the Council and signed 
by Mayor Spence, in face of much op- 
position, 

County Recorder Charles E. Miles was 
indicted by the grand jury and arrested 
on October 2, charged with the embez- 
ziement of nearly $12,000 of the coun- 
ty’s money. 

' Natural gas -was struck about this 
time in boring a well near the Sisters’ 
hospital. Many similar strikes have 


since been made in and near Los Ange- 


rst Los Angeles flower festival 


near Third, where Jndze Brunson’s now — 


It fell into deca- 


im the year, of the founding of Loa Am 


$245,000 municipal bonds came before 
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les, but there has been no systematic 


attempt to develop the gas. 
' The Los Angeles College of Medicine 
Was inaugurated on October 14, the 


opéning ceremonies being held at Na- 


deau Hall. 

'The last spike was driven in the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad at the Cajon 
Pass on Monday, November 9, thus com- 
pleting the fifth overland line from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The saloon-keepers had organized a 
‘League of Freedom,“ and were fight- 
ing the high license ordinance. Tur 
Times published figures showing that 
of 260 mémbers of the order only sixty 
wére possibly Americans. 

The San Diego papers were crowing 
over the railroad situation and denying 
that through trains would run trom the 
East into Los Angeles over the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

At this time there was a movement to 
build a cable road down First street and 


‘across the riverto Evergreen Cemetery. 


At a meeting $40,000 was subscribed 
within an hour. Two vears later the 
Los Angeles Cable Railroad Company 
built that and other roads. . 

The municipal election of December, 
1885, turned mainly on the question of 
high license, and high license won. 
The Democratic saloon organization 
made desperate efforts, but the new 
Council stood twelve Republican Coun- 
cilmen to three Democrats. 

Discussing the transformation of Los 
Angeles into a beautiful modern city, 
Tue Times quoted the following quaint 
remarks from a petition of Don Leo- 
nardo Cota, in 1745, praying the Ayun- 
tamiento to petition the Governor for 
an order upon all the inhabitants to 
plaster and whitewash the fronts of 
their houses: 

If Isucceed in this I shall be satisfied to 
have codperated somewhat toward the 
glory of my country. The time has ar- 
rived for Los Angeles to figure in the polit. 
ical world, and, although stillasmall city, 
to show its magnificence so that the trav- 
eler coming to visit us may be able to say: 
“J have seen the city of Los Angeles; Ihave 
seen.its order and government, and all an- 
nounce that it is to be the paradise of Mex. 
ico; but not so with the melancholy aspect 
of most of its buildings, dark and gloomy 
and more like burial mounds of the ancient 
nomads thah habitations for a free people. 

What would Don Leonardo say were 


he to visit Los Angeles today? 


On December 8 H. Howland applied 
tothe Council fora franchise to con- 
struct an electric or cable railroad, 
with double track, from the Plaza, along 
Los Angeles street to the southern lim- 
its, with branches out Seventh, Main 
and Pico streets. The Los Angeles and 
Pico street roads were built, but owing 
to financial complications shut down 
after running a short time. The line to 
the southern city limits. is now rebuilt 
and operated by the Consolidated Elec- 
tric Company, who will probably, before 
long, start up the Pico street road. 

On December 80 work was com- 
menced on the Temple street cable 
road, 


THE BOOM, 


A Land Craze Which Ias Not Been Par- 
alleled in America. 


1886. 

In the Annual Trade Number of Tue 
Times, on January 1, 1886, a popula- 
tion of 835,000 was claimed, and a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 within ten years 
confidently expected. There were 200 
miles of railroad in the county, namely, 
to Santa Monica, to Santa Ana, to the 
Kern county line and to Pasadena. 
Buildings to the value of $1,200,000 
had been erected in Los Angeles during 
1885. 

Interest was high at this time, bor- 
rowers on good realestate security hav- 
ing to pay from 12 to 15 per cent. 

This month the Santa Fé made an 


‘agreement with the Southern Pacific, 


by which it was allowed to use the track 
of the latter company from Colton to 
Los Angeles. 

On Tuesday, January 19, Los Angeles 
suffered severely from another flood, 


= 


rapidly, became an angry, turbid 
stream,and went roaring down, bank- 
ful. Bridges were torn away anda 
consitierable portion of the city along 
the ‘banks inundated. Several lives 
were lost and many narrowly escaped. 
Deputy Marshal Martin Aguirre—after- 
wards Sheriff—distinguished himself in 
Saving life at the risk of his own. Not 


a vestige was left of the levee built by 


overflows. 


the city the previous summer at a cost 
of $10,000. This flood led to renewed 
movements for the proper protection of 
the riyer by durable levees, work 
whichis now completed on both banks 
and, it is hoped, will prevent further 


On February 3 the celebrated Per- 
kins-Baldwin $500.000  breach-of- 
promise suit commenced inthe Superior 
Court, the proceedings being fully re- 
ported from day to day in Tue Times, 

In March there wasa terrific rate war 
between the transcontinental railroad 
companies. Rates to Kansas City went 
down to 88, and, fora few minutes on 
the 6th, tickets to that place were sold 
at $1. First-class tickets to Chicago 
were sold at $15. There was also a 
Severe cutting of freight rates. The 
fight lasted several weeks. 

On March 12 there wasaconsultation 
among citizens as to the way to get 
over, through or under the First street 
hill. The question still remains un- 
solved. 

A cremation society was organized 
March 13, Itis still the only one en 
the Coast, and bodies are sent here from 

ong distances to be cremated. 


Southern California. 


estate. 
stable door after the horse had been 
stolen. Of the thousands of acres once 
owned by the city, scarcely anything 
was then left, and now practically 
nothing a* all, while the city has noth- 
ing to show for the valuable property it, 
has frittered away. 
On June 19 the announcement was 
made that the St. Vincent College prop- 
erty had been purchased for hotel pur- 
poses, and the citizens congratulated 
themselves that Los Angeles would have 
a hotel in a garden.. The Broadway 
market and Armory Hall building now 
stands on a portion of the property and 
the ‘-hotel in a garden’’ has not yet ma-, 
ter alized. | 

Monrovia had been started the previ- 
ous month by an excursion and land 
sale. OnJune 22 the Pasadena corre- 
spondent of Tur Times noted with: sur- 
prise that fifty acres of 
land at Monrovia had beetsold for 
$20,000. Within twelve months lots 
were selling in that young city at $150 
a front foot. 

Los Angeles and Kansas City were 
then both booming, and were in the 
habit of comparing the amount of their 
real estate transfers. In May Kansas 
City had reached as high as $2,500,- 
000 in one week, a point which Los 
Angeles passed in July and August, 
1887. 

Fort street (now Broadway) began to 
come tothe front about this time. Six 
months previously there had been little, 
if, any, surface indication that the 
street had immediate prospects as 
a business throughfare. The first move 
was the erection of Earl B. Millar’s 
block on the west side, between. First 
and Second. The lot at the southwest 
corner of Second street had just been 
sold and work was about to commence 
on a block, while half a dozen other im- 
portant enterprises for this street were 
on foot. | 
* The Nadeau Hotel was formally inau- 
gurated July 5 with.a banquet and ball, 
On the same day a trial trip was made 
on the Temple street cable road. 

Many locations were bidding for the | 
postoffice, then on Spring street near 
First. In July it was decided to move 
ittoa site opposite the Baker Block, 
offered by I.. W. Hellman, R. S. Baker 
and others. Part of the scheme wasa 
superb hotel, five stories high, which 
never materialized. The postoffice re- 
mained there until it was removed to its 
present temporary location on Broad- 
way. 3 

The hill water question was still 
troubling residents of that section in 
the summer of 1886. 

On July 29 1500 Grand Army vet- 
erans arrived in Los Angeles on their 
way to the National Encampment at 
San Francisco. More followed and they 
were given a cordial welcome. On 
‘“‘Los Angeles Day,’ August 16th, there 
was a still larger excursion of veterans 
from San Francisco. 

As an instance of the crowds of vis- 
itors who had been swarming to Los 
Angeles for over a vear, the statement 
was published that 74,362 guests were 
entertained at the principal hotels from 
January 1, 1885, to December 26, 
1885. 
The discovery of a ledge of gold- 
bearing rock on Wilson's Peak created 
some excitement in August. There 
have been a number of discoveries of 
gold in the Sierra Madre, but nothing of 
permanent importance has yet been 
developed. 

The real estate transfers had by this 
time become of such great importance 
that on August 22, in addition to its 
daily list, Tae Timzs commenced to pub- 
lish a weekly table detailing the sales 
of the week, Real estate was by this 
time the all-absorbing subject of dis- 
cussion. 

_A lisgof buildings being erected, or 
about to“be commenced, filled a column 
and a half on August 24. 

. A number of grape and wine men met 
in the Board of Trade rooms on August 
23 and passed a resolution indorsing 
L. J. Rose for Governor of the State. 
They also organized the Grape Growers’ 
and Wine Makers’ Association of 
The question of 


tion of sweet wines was troubling the 
vignerons at that time. i 

The Republican State Convention met 
in Los Angeles on August 25, with Gen. 
W. H. L. Barnes aschairman. The 
principal candidates for Governor 
were: Swift, Hartson, Dimond and 
Reed. Besides these there were 
Blake, McComb aud Adams. Swift was 
nominated, with R. W. Waterman’ for 
Lieutenant Governor. Gen. William 
Vandever was nominated for Congress 


from the Sixth District by the Republi- 


can convention. The Republican 
county convention on September 22 
nominated George E. Gard for Sheriff. 
A citizens’ committee was holding 
meetings on the subject of a new city 
charter. 

On November 11 the Board of Super- 
visors granted a franchise for the con- 
struction of a wharf at Ballona. Bal- 
lona has not yet become a first-class 
port. 
' Albert George Baynton, the brutal 
murderer of his wife and James B. 
Kipp, and attempted murderer of Net- 
tie Kipp. was hanged on November 12 
The Raymond Hotel at Pasadena was 


ber 17. 

On the same day Col. Markham was 
presented with a testimonial by the 
Board of Trade,in appreciation of his 
Congressional services. 

There was a great demand for houses 
to rent at this time, and the woes of 
unfortunate heads of families who were 
compelled to hunt shelter occupied con- 


The long-continued high license con- 
test was ended March 16, when the or- 
dinance was declared valid by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Pasadena opened a citrus fair on St. 
Patrick’s day, the 17th, and a citrus*fair 
Was about to open shortly in Chicago. 
On April 2 Los Angeles opened a citrus 
fair under auspices of the County- Pomo- 
logical Societv. 

The Board of Trade was about that 

1e questions of the 


This was a case of locking the’ 


taxes in connection with the fortifica- | 


formally opened with a ball Novem-. 


érn California procured transportation 
to the poms potat for $800 a carload. 
1887. 

The Pico Street. Electric Road, the 
first to use electricity west of the 
Rocky Mountains, made its first trip 
January 4, 1887. 

Remi Nadeau,.one of the oldest and 
best-known citizens of Los. Angeles 
county, died January 15. 


January 20 to a crowded audience. 
The’ performance took place at old 
Armory Hall on Main street, owing to 
lack of agreement as to price with the 
Operahouse people. 

The corner-stone of the Baptist Uni- 
versity-in the West End was laid Feb- 
ruary 8. 

The headquarters of the Department 
of Arizona had been located in Los An- 
geles, and on February 8 a reception 
was tendered to Gen. Miles and staff. 

The United States appropriated the 
magnificent sum of-3150.,000 for a 
Federal building in. Los Angeles, and a 
discussion commenced as to the proper 
site. 

un February 14 there was another 
small flood and railroads were badly 
washed out. Another loud call went up 
for relief from the muddy streets. 

The reported transfer of the San Ga- 
briel Valley Railroad to the Santa Fé 
company was confirmed. 

The Twentieth Department Encamp- 
ment of California, G.A.R., opened in 
Los Angeles February 21. 

Ah elevated railroad from Pasadena 
to the seashore, to be operatec at the 
rate of 100 miles an hour, was to be 
shortly constructed. It has not yet ma- 
terialized. 

A storm at San Pedro created havoc 
among shipping that month. : 

Work was then progressing actively 
on the Ballona harbor enterprise, 
whick sank with the boom. 

The new postoffice building, opposite 
the Baker Block, was occupied Febru- 
ary 27... 

The contested election case of Lynch 
versus Vandever, for Congress, was then 
on. Testimony was being taken before 
a notary public., 

On March 6 work was commenced by 
the Santa Fé Company on the Los An- 
geles River levee. : 

There was a little small-pox scare in 
Los Angeles. early in March, caused by 
a few mild cases of the disease. Mem- 
bers of the State Board of Health came 
down to investigate, and were accused 


of a tendency to exaggerate the danger. 


A pipe-line was to be built from the 
Sespe oil fields to Los Angeles, but the 
project fell through. 

On March 18 County Tax Collector 
El Hammond skipped out, leaving his 
accounts short over $12,000. He has 
not yet turned up. 

A real estate exchange was fncorpo- 
rated April 2. Its life was neither long 
nor eventful. 

On April 9 J. F. Crank and Herman 
Silver applied to the Council for a 
franchise for the construction of the 
present cable system. After consider- 
able delay and hoiding back on the part 
of the Council, the franchise was 
granted. 
Assistant Supervising Architect 
Fisher arrived on April 18 from Wash- 
ington and opened bids for the location 
of the Federal building, Only four bids 
were presented—Hellman, Haas & Go., 
northwest corner Los* Angeles and 
Aliso streets, 111 by 181 feet, $100,- 


000;°0. T. Johnson, northeast corner 


Main. and Fourth, 120 by 158 feet, 
$60,000; St. Vincent Hotel Company, 
northwest corner Fort and Seventh, 
110 by 150 feet, $1; G. Kerckhoff et 
al., southeast corner main*and Winston, 
142 feet 4 inches by 147 feet 9 inches, 
$55,000... The last mentioned bid was 
ultimately accepted. 
‘Dr.’’? Gustavus Hamilton Griffin was 
then cutting a wide swath, ‘first with a 
‘‘carbolic smoke ball,’’ then with ‘‘dry 
sparkling champagne’’—made of min- 
eral water and white wine—-andq, finally, 
in real estate, after which he skipped 
to British Columbia and was there 
jailed for five years for libel. 
The National Opera Company, com- 
of 305 persons, opened a season 


Adelina Patti sang in Los Angeles 


| try. 


height, and shortly. afterward com- 
menced to subside. A ‘glance at the 
rise. progress and fall of this remark: 
able period of wild real estate specula- 
tion will here be appropriate. | 

It isas difficult to fix the date of the 
cominencement of the boom as it is to 
say when a storm begins that starts in 
asa gentle wind, e completion of 
the Southern Pacific'overland line un- 
doubtedly led to the first marked for- 


ward movement. This was in the 
fall of 1881. Matters gradu- 
ally got better, in a _ business 


way, and by the sammer of 1888 there 
was a decided inclination on the part 
of long-headed people to invest in real 
estate and a few tracts were laid out. 

It would perhaps be correct to date the 
advent of the boom at that time, but it 
was a boom of quite a mild variety. 

People had no conception of what was 
coming. Values donbled from 1881 to 
1883, while the population did likewise, 

increasing from about 12.000 to 25,- 

000. The progress continued, as already 

shown, through 1884 and into 1885. 

The Santa Fé road was on its way into 

Los Angeles, reach here in Novem-. 
ber, 1885. After that it is difficult 
to follow the course of the boom, so 

rapid and immense was the advance. 

People poured in by thousands and 
prices of land climbed: rapidly. Every- 
body that could find: an office went into 
the real estate business, either as an 
agent, a speculator or an Qperator. 
Tracts of land were cut up into lots -al- 
most daily. Auctions,. accompanied by 
brass bands and free lunches, drew 
their crowds. At private sales lines 
were formed before daybreak in front 
of the seller’s office for fear there 
would not be enough lots to go around. 
As soon as a man sold gut at a profit, in 
nine cases out often he reinvested. 
There was no lack of faith in the coun- 
Some ofthe new towns. laid out 
during this period, outside of Los An- 
geles, contained in themselves and their 
surroundings elements of solid worth 
which insured their permanent prog- 
ress. Others were merely founded on 
the credulity of the public and the gen- 
eral scramble in real estate whatever 
and wherever it was. Se 

The advance in values of real estate 
was astonishing. The best business 
property in Los Angeles, at. that time 
a corner of Main street, could have been | 
vought in 1860 for $800 a front foot, | 
in 1870 for $600, in 1880 for $1000. 
During the boom it was valued at 
$2500. Fora lot- on Main and Sixth, 
that was’ sold in 1883 for $20 a foot, 
$800 a foot was offered in 1887 
Acreage property rose in like» propor- 
tions, and meantime population con- 
tinued to pour in. ot. 

As Los Angeles city property began to 
reach price$’ which were then consid- 
ered as being nearthe top notch, the 
boom in ou.side property was_ started. 
Great tracts of land were bought by 
speculators, and subdivided and soldin 
lots to suit purchasers. Some of the 


| speculators were men of large capital, 


and some had nextto none. They took 
their chances of coming out ahead, and 
nearly allof them did. New hfe was 


putin many small «places, previously 


settled, and many new,enterprises were 
Jaunched on land that: had never been 
touched. Some oi the land, which only 
a few vears before could scarcely have 
been given away, but-which has. been 
shown, with proper cultivation, to be 


among the best, was bought at ex- 


tremely low figures, but eligible land 
soon began to rise in response to the 
large demand. Lands, four miles out-. 
side the city limits of Los Angeles, that 
were sold for $1 an acre in 1868, rose 
to $1000 an acre insomecases... 
When a tract was laid out as.a towh- 
site the first thing usually done.was to. 
build a hotel. -Cement 
blocks. a public hall anda street rail- 
road soon followed. A miniature cit 
appeared like a scene conjured up by 
Aladdin’s lamp where, a few months 
ago, the jack-rabbit sported and the 
coyote howled. Such a scene of trans- 
formation had never before been wit- 
nessed in the world. Qld ‘settlers, who 
had declared that land was dear at 


of opera at Hazard's Pavilion on 
May 16. 

Col. George E. Waring, an Eastern 
sewer expert, having been engaged for 
the purpose, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Council on the sewerage 
question. The question of the disposi- 
tion of sewage is still to be settled. 
Col. Waring said in his report: ‘‘There 
is no question in the mind of any _ engi- 
neer familiar with vuhe disposal of sew- 
age by irrigation as to the propriety 
and advantage of that process.’ 

Commencing June 1 the Santa Fé 
trains ran into the city from the east 
over the company's own tracks. 

Ex-Mayor E. F. Spence donated $50,- 
000 in property for an astronomical ob- 
servatory, to be erected in Los Angeles 
county. The glass for the telescope is 
being ground ih the East. The observa- 
tory will go on Wilson's Peak. ° 

A nail factory was considered a cer- 
tainty in June, 1887, but the project 
fell through. There is good room for 
thatand many other factories in Los 
Angeles. 

The first cremation took place June 
16 in the Rosedale crematory. 

On June 18 the sale of three great 
ranches wasannounced—the San Joaquin 
ranch to Leland Stanford for $1,400,- 
000; the Chino ranch to the same, 
price not stated, and the Buenos Ayres 
ranch to John W. Hoyt for 8488.700. 
The two former were erroneous reports. 
The Buenos Ayre; was sold and an at- 
tempt at suodivision was made, but the 
scheme fell through with the boom and 
only a big, unfinished hotel marks the 


siderable space in the papers. 

The Repuvlican city convention on 
November 380 nominated Dr. Ww. 
French for Mayor. On the following 
day the Democrats nominated W. H. 
Workman (who was elected.) 

The prisoners were transferred to the 
new jail December 1 At the same 
time plans were being prepared for the 
Phillips Block, on the old jail site. 

Chief of Police Davis*jvas on the de- 
fense in December, 1886, charged with 


use of free spirits in the manufacture of 
sweet wines; the improvement of San 
Pedro harbor; a division of the State 
for judicial purposes, and a building for 


United states offices. 


_ Les Angeles city and county had 
grown more rapidly in population and 
sore during the past year than 

uring any other of its history. The 
population of the city was’estimated at 
$5,000, and of the whole county at 70,- 
000. 

In that month the Board of Trade 
drew attentiou tothe desirability of a 
railroad to Southwestern Nevada. 
There is now a good prospect that such 
a lipe will be commenced within a 
year. 

There was an anti-Chinese agitation 
in Los Angelesat tnat time. ana a boy- 
cott wason against all who employed 
Chinese. A great majority of the citi- 
zens, however, refused to be dictated 
toasto whom they should employ or 
patronize. The boycott has never found 
favor, in Las Angeles, the people being 
too intelligent and independent. A 
mass-meeting to discuss the question 
was held on the first of May, when Kev. 


OW. F..Raolin, State organizer of the 


“Anti-Chinese Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion,’’ deiivered an address. 

At the instigation of Mayor Spence 
a committee of the Council was ap- 
‘pointed to look into the gues.ion of the 
city’s interest in lands and endeavor to 
save the city some portion of its real 


ing to take back the land. The Buenos 
Ayres is still undivided, also the San 
- Joaquin ranch, but the Chino ranch is 
now the scene of beet-sugar manufac- 
ture and busy industry. , 

On June 20 E. A. Preuss was ap- 
pointed postmaster, in place of J. W. 
Green. 

The real estate transfers of Los An- 
geles for the first four months of 1887 


having a hand in the endless Chinese 
gambling scandals. His resignation 
was demanded and accepted by the City 
Council. 

The Richmond fire alarm system was 
introduced in December. 

The recent cut in railroad rates had 
flooded Los Angeles with an army of 
tramps and chevaliers @industric. 

In December of that year there was a 
movement among a _ score or so of Los 
Angeles people to go to Topolobampo, 
in Lower California, and join the Owen 
colony organization there. Meetings 
were held regularly for several weeks 
to discuss the scheme. but on receipt of 
unfavorable accounts from Capt. Alvan 
D. Brock, who was “‘init,’’ the plan was 
ultimately abandoned, and a coipera- 
tive scheme in Los Angeles county in- 
augurated instead. resulting in the Cal- 


ifornia Codperative Colony, now known. 
upon which tract the 


as Clearwater, 
new Terminal railroad has a station.. 

At the end of 1886 the population of 
the city was estimated at 45,000, and 
very rapidly growing. 

During the season of 1886-7 as.manvyv 
as 1200 persons sometimes came in by 
one excursion. During the month of 
December, 1886, fully 5000 excur- 
_sionists and regular passengers arrived 
| iu Los Angeles by all the routes. 

The Santa Fé induced a sharp com- 
petition in freights. During 18386 fruit 
shippers of Sacramento were paying 
$600 a carload, while those of South- 


were three times as large as those of 


the site of ‘‘Sunset,"* Mr. Wolfskill hay- | idea at all of doing” with 


} Valley. 


at $500 each. Most of: the purchases: 
were made on the basis of one-third 
cash down, the balance in -instaliments. 
on six and twelve montha’,time. _ 
Such was the state of affairs at the 
close of 1886. Up to that time the 


-course of the boom, then, some three 


years old, while tremendously active, 
had been accompanied by-reasonable re- 
strictious as to future possibilities. The 
buyer had generally acquired some lit- 
tle idea of what he was purchasing and 
had exercised some judgment in mak- 
ing his selections. In the spring and 
summer of 1887 acrowd of outside 
speculators settled down upon Los An-. 
geles, like flies upon a sugdr-bowl. 
Many of them came from -Kansas' City, 
where they had been through a school 
of real estate speculation, These men 
worked the excitement up to fever heat. 
They rodea willing horse to death, and 
crowded what would have been‘a good, 
solid advance of prices for three years 
into as many months. Landsat a dis- 
tance of thirty miles or more from Los 
Angeles—land which was. often worth- 
less for cultivation and -which pos- 


sessed no ~-svrroundings to make 
it valuable for any other _ pur- 
pose —was secured: by the  pay- 
ment of a small ingtallment, and, 


under the excitement of, glowing adver- 
tisements, brass bands and the ‘promise 
of immense improvements, lots were 
sold off like hot cakes, by scores and 
hundreds, to persons-;who,’ in ma 

cases, had not even seen them, had but 
a vague idea of their location, and no 


than to sell them at a high profit before 
their second paymentsbecame due. 
New arrivals were *charmed with the 
climate and surroundings ‘and deter- 
mined to geta share of it before all 
the ‘‘chicken pie’’ gave out. 

A good instance of the rapidity with 
which deals were made is furnished by 
the Alosta townsite, in the San’ Gabriel 
On the 10th of January, 1887, 
ex-Sheriff George Gard bought a 


San Francisco for the same period. 

At this time the city was fairly over- 
run with -burglars. 

One firm of architects had buildings 
under construction to the value of 
$652.000. 

There was then quite a feeling in 
Southern California in favor of State 
division, caused chiefly by the jealousy 
of the northern part of the State and 
the large contributions of taxes to the 
State government. The sentiment still 
prevails in some quarters, but a nta- 
jority believe thatthe time is not ye 
ripe. 

It was reported that the Examiner 
would start a paper in Los Angeles in 
September. Many réports of proposed 
new papers have been spread since that 
time; in fact a week scarcely ever 
passes without one or two such rumors, 
but it requires more than talk to starta 
daily paper in Los Angeles—and keep 
it going. 

The corner-stone of the present Turn- 
verein Hall was laid August 14. 

A meeting of citizens’ was held Au- 
gust 15 and a committee’ appointed to 
solicit subscriptions to stock in a big 
hotel. An expensive foundation was 
afterward built at the corner of Ninth 
and Main streets, but the collapse of 
the boom cut the project short. The 
St. Vincent people also contemplated a 
$500,000 hotel on their property where 
the Armory Hall now stands. —~ 


; At this ine the boom reached its 


hills, paying therefor $12,000, or a 
tritie less than $75 anacre. A few 
weeks later he sold. one-half of the 
tract to a Pasadena firm for 346,000, 
leaving him eighty acres.and $4000 to 
boot as his margin of profit. The ex- 
tension of the Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel Valley line through the Azusa 
country bisected Gard's tract, and about 
the middle of it the company located a 
depot. This’ was a pointer which a 
good many- real estate sharps were 
Waiting for. Surveyors were at once 
set to work to stake off the prospective 
town of Alosta. A ready-made house 
Was set up for an office, but buyers were 
on hand as promptly as.the surveyors 
and agent. They came in buggies from 
all along the foothills and at davlight 
onthe morning of March 21 a big as- 
semblage was present. Lots were sold 
as rapidly as they could be checked off 
on the map and receipts given for the 
advance payment. This continued 
while daylight lasted and was then dis- 
continued only for lack of candle power. 
Next morning the rush was renewed 
and by noon all of the available lots had 
been disposed of. A large number 
of ‘business lots’? laid off, 
25x150 feet, and the residence lots 
were 50x150 feet. A portion were re- 
served from each block and the remain- 
der—about 300 in all—weré sold at an 
average of $250 alot. _ Before the sale 


was concluded a number of lots ‘had 


‘to $12,000,000; 


tract ot 161 acres well-upin the foot- | 


changed hands a second time at an ad: 
vance of 50 per cent over the original 
purchase price. The aggregate of the 
two days’ sales was about $75,000, 
and this before the survey was com- 
pleted and without a single published 
announcement. ‘The terms of payment 
were $25 cash on each lot; sufficient to 


lst; another third in six months andthe 
remaining third in a year. } 
So passed the summer, when things 
were usually quiet in Los Angeles. The 
buyers weré mostly our own people. 
The great cry of the speculators was 
that everyone should buy all he or she 
possibly could, to sell to the enormous 
crowd of land-hungry Easterners who 
would pour in that winter—the winter 
of 1887-8. As a consequence, every 
clerk, and waiter, and car-driver, and 
servant-girl scrimped and saved to 
make a first payment of one-third on a 
lot 50x150 in Southwest Boomville, or 
East Santa Carramba, or Roseleaf, or 
the second addition to Paradise, or one 


cities which sprang up like mushrooms 
in the summer of 18$7. Most of these 
townsites were not very attractive to 


_look at, but that made small difference, 


for very few buyers took the trouble to 
visit them, and they looked remarkably 
pretty on the lithographic views, with 
five-story mountains in the background 
and a three-story hotel in front. 

From October, 1886, ‘to May, 1887, 
the monthly real estate sales had been 
steadily rising, from $2,215,600 to 
$8,168,827. InJuneofthe latter year 
they amounted to $11,500,000; inJuly 
in August to 
$11,500,000; a total of $85,067,880 
in three months, and these were months 
that had always been the dullest of the 
year. This was the culmination of the 
boom. It had been driven to death. 
Everyone was loaded up with property 
and was a seller—at 83}3¢. per cent. 
profit, or just double what he had paid, 
When there are nineteen sellers to one 
buyer the result cannot long remain in 
doubt, whether the commodity be wheat 
or mining stocks or real estate. Sales 
began to fall off. The brass bands 
ceased to draw such large crowds; the 
free lunch was accepted; also the free 
ride iu the ‘royal tally-ho coach,’’ but 
bids were not so promptly forthcoming, 
while the location of the land and the 
design of the hotel were subject to 
more careful scrutiny. Some cautious 
people went so far even as to ask what 
was going to support the towns. 

In September, 1887, 
dropped nearly a couple of millions, to 
$9,872,948; in Octoberto $8,120,486, 
andin November, just when the real 
boom ought to have been commencing, 
they were down to $5,819,646. More- 
over, the Eastern visitors did not begin 
to arrive in anv such enormous num- 
bers as sanguine prophets had pre- 
dicted. Those who did come’were very 
shy., Finally, a good many became dis- 
gusted with the muddy streets, reckless 
realestate ‘‘shariks,’’ and. greedy 
lodging-house keepers with which Los 
Angeles was at that ‘time specially 
afflicted. They sought other places in 
which to enjoy our climaté, and those 
who had loaded themselves with high- 
priced realestate for the purpose of 
selling itto these people began to look 
blue. Then outside people and papers 
beganto say ‘I told you so,’’ and to 
predict a collapse. There was, however, 
no collapse. The wonderful resources of 
this section pulled Los Angeles through. 
The real estate boom was followed by a 
building boom, and that, in turn, bya 
productive boom, which still continues. 

To return tothe narrative of events 
which we dropped at the end of August, 
1887: 

The Los Angeles Clearing. House was 


walks, brick |. organized September 6. 


The first annual fair. under the aus- 
pices of the Los Angeles County Pomo- 


vilion September 12. | 
Another company was formed _ to 
build a road to Salt LakeSeptember 28, 


-ex-Mayor Workman, whois now inter- 


ested’ in the Terminal ‘Company, being 
a leader in the project. 


ing murdered her lover near Compton. 
She was afterwards tried and acquitted. 
Cardinal Gibbons visited Los Angeles 


| October 24, and had a reception at the 


pavilion. 

The Santa Fé freight depot was 
burned October 28. 

A large anti-saloon meeting was held 
November 14, presided over by Dr. J. 
P. Widney, at which resolutions were 
passed advocating the nomination of a 
prohibition ticket at the coming munic- 
ipal election. 

There was a coal famine at that time, 
also a freight blockade on the Sanfa Fé 
route, owing to the large volume of 
westbound freight. 

The first rain of the winter season 
again left the streets of Los Angeles in 
a horrible condition. 

Congress had appropriated money for 
a branch Soldiers’ Home on the Pacific 
Coast. On November 29 the Board of 
Managers arrived from the East and 
listened to half a dozen proposals of 
sites. Beside the site near Santa Mon- 
ica, which was ultimately accepted, 
there were offered sites at Hesperia. on 
the Mojave Kiver,in San Bernardino 
county; on Catalina Island, at Ingle- 
wood, in San Gabriel Caijon, near El 
Monte; 160 acrestwo miles north _ of 
the Plaza, at Arlington Heights, on Pico 
street; aspot north of Anaheim anda 
location near Norwalk. For most of 
the tracts a good price was asked, 
while the tract of 600 acres selected 
was offered free. 

The city election on December 5 re- 


election was claimed to be illegal, be- 
cause the polls closed two hours too 
early. 
view. 

Verona Baldwin, the unfortunate 
cousin of E. J. Baldwin, challenged Mr. 
Hearst of the Examiner to fight a duel 
on account of an article published about 
her exploits. She is now in the Stock- 
ton Asylum. 

A heavy wind did considerable dam- 


ber 14. The hotelat Crescenta Caiiada 
was blowndown and awomanand her 
child killed. 

. The Belmont Hotel. at the end of the 
Second street cable road, was burned 
December 16. 


AFTER THE BOOM. 


Solid Development Replacing Wild Real 
Estate Speculation, 
1888. 

On March 7, 1888, members of the 
Board of Trade went to Whittier to par- 
ticipate in the opening of the railroad 
to that place. | : 

- The Santa Fé trains were tied up for 
several days that month by a strike. 

‘There had been a rush to Lower Cali- 
fornia. many going from Los Angeles 
on the reports of rich gold discoveries. 
Some of the adventurers had to return 
on foot. Goodledges were afterward 
developed in that section, but it took 
time. 

The first train ran over the road from 
Los Angeles to Glendale March 24. 

There was a project to form a press 


that time. .The idea was forsome land- 
owner to donate halfan acre to each 
newspaper man who desired.to join and 
build a cottage thereon, to be paid for 
by installments. The scheme: nearly 
materialized at Ramona, but ultimately 


fell through. Tho Nast, who was 
| 


make one-third of purchase price April. 


of the other hundred and more paper 


sales had- 


logical Society opened in Hazard’s Pa- 


presented a re 


On October 15 Hattie Wolfstein at- 
‘tempted suicide hav— 


stay. Tue Timers 


‘suited Republican defeat. The. 


The City Attorney held this 


colony somewhere near Los Angeles at” 


herein March, talked of joining the 
colony. J.G. Griffith also offered a 
site on the Los Feliz ranch. 

.On April 22 news was received from 
Washington that the House Committee 
on Elections would report in favor of 
Gen. Vandever in the contested elec- 
tion case of Lynch versus Vandever. _ 

Rumors of bribery and corruption in 
connection with the police depart- 
ment and. Chinese gambling, were 
numerous and persistent at that. 
time. Mayor Workman was trying 
to get at the bottom of the ques-. 
tion and Chief Cuddy was protesting 
that everything was all right. A 
“clock”? game which was running at the 
corner of Main and Requena streets 
caused much scandal. Boss Buckley of 
San Francisco was said to be interested 
in it, Faro games were also running, 
with little attempt at concealment. 

On May 7 an election was held to vote 


for or against the adoption of a new | 


charter, A very light vote was polled 
aa the charter was defeated by 770 to 

‘The Democratic State. convention 
met in Los Angeles May 15. 

The Orange Growers’ Association met 
on May 24 and agreed to send a man to 
Australia to investigate the insect-pest 
question. Albert Koebele afterwards 
went and brought back with him the 
vedulia cardinalis, which has. rid our 
orchards of the white scale. 

The building boom was then on in fall 
force, anda commencement was teing 
made with street paving. 

Gamblers and raids .on gamblers 
formed the chief topic.of local conver- 
a and newspaper comment at that 
time. 

On July 2 the Ellis College, near ‘the 
terminus of the Second-street cable 
road, was burned to the ground, after 
three previous attempts to burn it had 
been made. J. W. Ellis, the proprietor, 
was also the owner of the Belmont Ho- 


tel, adjoining, which had been burned a 


few months previous. 

The Prohibitionists held their county 
convention July 7 and nominated a full 
ticket. x 

Fanny Davenport, who was here re- 
cently, was playing in Los Angeles in 

The Republican on July 21 
were attended with scandalous proceed- 
ings in two wards. The county conven- 
tion met July 24. Martin Aguirre was 
nominated for Sheriff on the sixth bal- 
lot. r 

The Arcade depot of the Southern 
Pacific Company, on the Wolfskill 
orchard tract, was then approaching 
completion. The location of the depot 
had been made the subject of much 
scheming and heart-burning on the part 
of real-estate owners and agents, and 
many subdivisions were put on the 
market after its selection. lots on which 
have dropped to small valme, but are 
now again coming into demand, as the 
depot is built around with factories, 
storage-houses and machine shops. 

The project for a Monte Carlo 
just across the lower California line was 
atthattime brought foward. One of 
the parties interested was Walter Max- 
well, afterwards a candidate for Horti- 
rag Department Chief at the World’s 

air. 

Wine grapes were Selling at a ruinous 
price in 1888—$8. a ton for Mission 
grapes, delivered at the winery in boxes. 
Prices were not much higher last 
seasonforthatvariety. Increased home 
consumption, extensi-n of markets, 
planting of choicer varieties, more 
careful manufacture, larger storage 
of wine, and the drying of many grapes 
promise to bring prices up to a remun- 
e1ative level within a couple of years. | 

The new short line of the Santa F% 
system to San Diego was operated on 


| August 12 with a big excursion from 4: 
Los Angeles. . 


The Democratic county convention 
met August 20. T. E. Rowan was nom- 
inated for Sheriff. 

On August 21 Hon. William Williams 
delivered an eloquent tariff speech. , 

‘A Council investigating committee 
| rt on charges made 
against Chief of Police Cuddy, in which 


they strongly condemned his conduct 
and. “his removal office for | 


standing in with the city’sscum. After 
a long struggle Cuddy resigned. 

‘‘Cheap coal’’ was being advertised in 
the summer of 1888 at $11.50 a ton. 

The Sovereign Grand Lodge, I.0.0.F., 
of the world assembled in Los Angeles 
on September 15, and the members re- 
ceived a hearty reception during their 

a 16-page 
special edition to celebrate the event. 

Trial of the suit of H. H. Boyce— 
better known as ‘Smoothy’’— for 
$50,000 damages for libel against Tug 
Times commenced September 19. The 
plaintiff did not receive the tull amount 
claimed, the jury knocking off $49,999 
and assessing his character at the 
modest sum of $1. Two other suits, 
each for a like amount of damages, 
based on the same alleged ‘‘libelous 
publication,’? went by the board after 
the failure of the case tried. ~~“ 

The British ship Respigadero was 
wrecked at San Pedro on September 
26throughcarelessness. Three Gilbert 
Islanders were on board, who had been 
picked up at sea. 

Gen. W. H. L. Barnes delivered a 
campaign speech in Los Angeles on 
October 9. On the 12th Sand Lot 
Kearney camé down from San Francisco 
and addressed the Democrats. 

It was not until the end of October, 
1888, that the paving of First street 
was commenced, : 

The Chamber of Commerce was or- 
ganized October 19. It has accom- 
plished much good since that time, and 
is at presentoutofdebt. 

Another new city charterhad been 
prepared, and was presented to the 
voters on October 20. 
much larger vote than on the previous. 
occasion and the charter was carried by” 
2640 to 1890. 

On Sunday, October 21, Tue Times 
made public the celebrated ‘‘Murchi- 
son’’ letter, which resulted in the recall 
of the British Minister, Sir Lionel S. 
Sackville-West from Washington, and, 
as many think, decided the issue of the 
Presidential 


Democratic: Alliance.”’ 
the outset little popular conception of 
the far-reaching results which the pub- 
lication of this correspondence would 
have. THE Times introduced the corre- 
spondence in the following words: 

Democrats are very eager to deny the 
Statement thatthe British deeply sympa- 
thize with them in the present political con- 
test and ardently hope for their victory at 
the polls. They even go so far astotry and 
make us believe that Blaine, who is sup- 
posed by the British to be the leading living 
exponent of Republicanism, is the objeet of 
their chief admiration and that they posi- 
tively detest Mr. Cleveland. 

THE TIMES this morning is able to lay be- 
fore its readers a document which goes a 
long way to substantiate the statements 
made:by the Republican papers regarding 
the bond of brotherhood which exists be..- 
tween the British and the Democratic 
party. Last month a reputable and reli- 
able citizen of Pomona sent the following 
letter to the Hon. L. 8S. Sackville-West, 
British Minister at Wasbington. The name 
of the writer was withheld by his request, 
but can be produced if need be: [Here ap- 

- peared the letter from ‘‘Murchison.’’} 

In reply he received an autograph letter 
from Mr. West, of which the following is: 
a true copy: 
wen appeared the letter from Sackville- 

est. 

It will be noticed that throughout the 


There was a/ 


tive citizens of Los Angeles city and ceunty, 


istle there runs.an undercurrent of com: 


e 
plete ‘confidence in the amicable intentions 


of the Clevela administration toward 
Great Britain and British interests. One 
would judge that the writer was conscious 
that a satisfactory private arrangement 
exists between the administration and the 


British government upon questions at 


issue between the two countries. 
The spirit of the editorial from the New 
York Times, which js inclosed in the letter, 


may be judged of from its opening sentence 
which is as follows AP 


* The discussion and rejection of the fish- 
eries treaty is perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of narrow partisans hipin the treat- 


ment of a great internati estion ev 
known in our history. 


The article proceeds te condemn, in un- 
measured terms, the conduct of the Repub. 
lican Senators jn rejecting the treaty, de- 
clares that itshould yet be adopted and 
urges voters to keep this question in mind 
when voting next month. 

This letter forms ap interesting contr. 
— to the campaign literature of tne 

ay. 

Pomona is fairly entitled to ‘the horns.” 
The diplomatic British’statesmen took the 
bait in great shape. The writer of the 
above very clever letter to him is of course 
a young Englishman seeking advice as to 
how he shall vote in the Presidential elec- 
tion. 


By the 28d day ot October—two 
days later—the correspondence had 
begun to attract wide attention at 
the East. On the 24th Tue ‘Times, in 
an editorial paragraph, stated that a 
telegraphic inquiry had been. received 
from a distinguished journalistic source 
in New York—the Herald—touching the 
identity and so forth of the Ponoma 
man. Onthe same day an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington was 


published announcing that West 
acknowledged the authorship of the 
letter. 


After that the fun waxed fast and 
furious. Dispatches and letters of in- 
quiry poured in, detectives went down 
to Pomona to try to discover the writer 
of the letter, and the Democrats were 
wild with rage, and demanded West’s 
recall. Mr. Blaine read the letter ata 
large political gathering in New 
York and made it the _ text . of 
his speech. Cleveland demanded 
West’s recall and Britisher 
was called home. Tse Timgs had the 


| letter lithographed and published a fac 


simile, as did, afterwards, :several of 
the leading papers of the country, to 
whom Tue Trmes had, upon request, 
sent photographic copies. It wasa great 
factor in the campaign. Two weeks 
later the election was held and Benja- 
min Harrison won, 

Anschlag, the brutal murderer of a 
couple at Garden Grove. was to have 
been hung November 15, 1888, but on 
the previous day committed suicide in 
his cell by taking poison, which, it is 
supposed, had been supplied to him by 
his spiritual attendant, Rev. U. S. G. 
Glick, who was something of a fakir. 
The doctors held an autopsy and, as 
usual, disagreed as to whether the crim- 
inal was or was not insane. 

On November 20 Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles was given a farewell banquet at 
the Calfornia Club on his leaving for 
San Francisco. 

The Board of Trade and Chamber of 
Commerce held a joint meeting on No- 
vember 28 to consider the project of.a 
California exhibit in Europe. The meet- 
ing was addressed by David Lubin of 
Sacramento. He advocated an exhibit 
at London forthe whole State. 

The State Supreme Court decided 
that C.-C. Stephens, the Los Angeles at- 
torney, must answer to the charges 
brought against him in the proceedings 
for disbarment for nnprofessional con- 
duct. Mr. Stephens is‘still practicing. 

The Republican city convention on 
November 24 nominated D. E, Miles for 
Mayor on the third ballot. L. E. 
Mosher was the other candidate. ) 

At the Council meeting November 26 


for the Los Angeles, Utah and Atlantic 
Railway. He afterward got the fran- 
chise, but not a spadeful of earth was 
was ever turned; the franchise was for- 
feited and afterward given to the Ter- 
minal Railroad Company, who went to 
work on a business basis, and now have 
a road in operation from above Pasa- 
dena to San Pedro. | 
Salt Lake project is accomplished. 


nated for Mayor John Bryson. Sr.. who 
was afterward elected. 

The Southern Pacific was at that time 
having trouble in securing a right-of: 
way for its cut-off through the southern 
part of the city, from Alameda stteet, 
for its Santa Monica line, wnich at that 
time was laid all the way on San Pedro 
‘street. 

The conviction had by this time grad- 
ually forced itself upon the people 
that the speculative real estate boom 
was about over, and desultory efforts 
were being made in projects for en- 
couraging immigration and advertising 
our resources... THe Times advocated 
cleaning the streets, keeping down 
rents and offering small tracts at mod- 
erate prices and on easy terms. 

A Citizens’ Reform Ticket was nomi- 
nated at a meeting in Hazard’s Pavilion, 
with Dr. J. P. Widney in the chair. 
The ticket was made up of selections 
from the Republican and Democratic 
tickets, with Miles for Mayor. The 
Prohibitionists on the following day 
had a little time of their own. They 
refused to pull with the citizens’ move- 
mcnt, 
own nominations. The reformers were 
denounced as the ‘‘best friends of the 
liquor men.”’ 


Senator Stanford was received by a 


citizens’ committee on December 6, es- 
corted to San Pedro and afterward 
driven through the city. Mr. Stanford 
expressed himself as being in favor ofa 
liberal appropriation for San Pedro, 
which he has done several times since, 
but does not appear to have yet been 
able to secure it. j 

Gen. Vandever had introduced a bill 
in the House of Representative provid- 
ing for State division. which gave rise 
to comment and criticism. A meeting 
was called to consider the question at 
Hazard’s Pavilion on December 8, pre- 
‘sided over by Maj. Workman, at which 
the following resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 118 to 14: 


ived,by this assembly ot representa- 


J. M. GC. Marble applied for a franchise’ 


So much of the 


but were too late to make their 


ts, on the 


that a division of the State into two states, 
on an cast and west line, as near as possible 
along natural boundary. lines, and upon a 
fair and honorable basis, should be effected 
at as early a date as practicable, and our 
representatives in the State and National 
Legislatures are hereby requested to use 
all honorable efforts to bring about such a 
division. 

Dr. J. P. Widney made a strong speech 
at the meeting in favor of division. and 
M. L. Wicks spoke forcibly against it, 
A local executive oqmmistee was ap- 

ointed to prepare a plan of Campaign, 
The consisted of C. E. Thom, 
W. F. Fitzgerald, H. T. Hazard, A. M. 
Widney and H. Newmark. 

The Council was then struggling with 
a so-called ‘‘West’’ system. of sewer- 
age, for which pay was wanted, al- 
though it was shown that no patent 
rights could attach thereto. The 
sewerage problem has been a fertile 
one in attracting schemers who want to 


make something out of the taxpayers. 


The large adobe block fronting on the 
north side of the plaza, which was. then 
being demolished by its owner, Mrs. 
Doria Jones, was probably one of the 
oldest buildings in the pueblo. It was 
used as a United States Courthouse for 
many years prior to 1861, then be- 


loiging to ex-Gov. Downey, by whom it 


was afterward occupied as a residence. 

The building was being pulled down for 

the erectionof a five-story nae and 
wf 
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operahonse, but the site is now a hay- 
market. 

The Woman's Committee was then 
agitating social reform ad holding fre- 
quent meetings. There is still room 
forreform, as there always probably 

On December 15 a @slegation from 
Oakland arrived with asilk banner in- 
scribed ‘‘Los Angeles County: the Ban- 
nér Republican County of the State.” 
It was presented in recognition of the 
majority cast.by Los Angeles at the late 
Presidential clection — the largest 
among all the fifty-two counties of Cal- 
ifornia. The banner had to be sent 
back in 1880. : 
‘ Jeffreys-Lewis inaugurated the Los 
Angeles Theater Decewber 17 with the 
play Diplomicy. | 

About seventy retail merchants met 
in Grand Army Hall and formed an anti- 
high-rent association. 


1889. 

. On January 8 Tue “Times announced. 
that ‘Murchison’s’’ true mame was 
George Osgoodby, and published a de- 
tailed account of the circumstances un- 
der which the letter was written and. 
published, the events following the pub- 
lication, and the political excitement 
caused by it. 

‘Sam Jones commenced a week% ‘‘re- 
vival work’’ at Hazard’s Pavilion on 
January 18, during which time he suc- 
ceeded in disgusting a great many peo- 
ple with his vulgarities. Of course he 
referred to this place, as he does to 
every city he visits, as ‘‘the wickedest 
city inthe world.” - 

'VYhere was a convention of boards of 
trade of Southern counties on January 
15, which was attended by delegates 
from Inyo county, whose citizens were 
anxious for better communication with 
Los Angeles. . | 

The Military Order ef the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, California 
Commandery, held its t’ meeting in 
Southern California on January 18, 
which was attended by a delegate from 
San Francisco. 

A mass-meeting was held Janvary 21 
to indorse the new city charter, then 
in the hands of the Legislature. 

There were many idle men in town at. 
the beginning of 1889. . 

On February 13 Judge Ross sen- 
tenced T. J. Cuddy to serve six months 
in jail for tampering with a United 
States juror. And Cuddy served his 
time, too. | 

The Democratic city convention on 
February 14th again nominated Mr. 
Bryson for Mayor. On the 18th the 
Republicans nominated H. T. Hazard, 
who was elected. The municipal fight 
that year was a triangular one, the so- 
called ‘‘Citizens’ Party’? having nomi- 
nated J. R. Toberman for Mayor. The 
canipaign was the shortest on record, 
the election being held on the 2Ist, 
The Republicans made a clean sweep, 
the Democrats failing even to get a 
Councilman. . The vote for Mayor was: 
Hazard, 5484; Bryson, 3128; Tober- 
man, 1423. 

- A joint meeting of the Board of Trade 
and Chamber of Commerce was held 
February 23 to confer with the Board 
of Supervisors in order to try ahd devise 
some means by which assessments could 
be reduced and made more even with. 
those of the balance of the State. The 
amount of money contributed to Sacra- 
mento has always been a sore point 
with Angelenos. 

On February 28 the Grand Army 
posts of Los Angeles,'many Southern 
California towns participating, gave a 
grand reception to the new Department 
Commander of California, George E. 

Gard. 
The Orphans’ Home, at the corner of 
Yale and Alpine streets, was opened 
to the public for inspection February 
Ba... 


. There was another gold excitement in 
Lower California at this time, and 
many people went down from Los An- 

Outside papers were commenting on 
thé fact that the delinquent tax list 
amounted to $200,000. Onereason for 
this was the large number of ‘*boom’”’ 
lots which were held by outsiders; an- 
other, the difficulty of paying taxes, 
owing to lack of proper managemc nt in 


the Tax Collectors office. Hundreas of | the 


people stood in line for half a day, try- 
ing to get'a chance to pay their taxes. 

The Orange county division bill passed 
the Senate March 8 and went to the 
Governor. for his signature. 

J. Marion Brooks brought suit to test 
the legality of the new charter. The 
Supreme Couft-issued a writ restrain- 
ing the Assessors from leving taxes 
until the suit was heard. 

The location of the Southern Califor- 
nia Insane Asylum and the Southern 
California Reform School were then 
under discussion and developed a re- 
markable amount of bitterness and 
jealousy before the questions were 
settled. | 

Mrs. Hopkins-Searles and Southern 
Pacific officials arrived in Mrs. Hopkins’ 
special car April 5, and went out to Red-- 
lands, where the lady hada large tract 
of land. 

In May ‘the Supervisors made a trip 
over the line of the ‘‘National Boule- 
vard’’ to Santa Monica, and the citizens 
were congratulating themselves that 
at length there would be a thoroughfare 
from Los Angeles to the sea that would- 
‘be a credit tothe county. It is still.a 
case cf hope deferred. ' 

The police department was again ina 
demoralized. condition. Maj. Furrey 
had been crowded out of the Board of 
Police Commissioners and G. Gilbert 
Dexter appointed in his place. A num- 
_ber of officers were removed without 
Cause. 

The idea of completing the Tenth 
street hotel was announced to be finally 
abandoned at the end of May, although 
several more futile attempts to place 
the enterprise on its feet. were after- 
ward made. 

A. H. Denker, of Hammel & Denker, 
had received information that Spreck- 
els would establish ten beet-sugar refin- 
eries on the Coast during the next 
twelve months. Mr. Denker is himself 
engaged justnow in arranging a codp- 
erative beei-sugar factory in the Ca- 


The Los Angeles Cable, railroad 
tem was opened-June 8. from the Sev- 
enth street power house to Arcadia 
sireet. On the 15th a banquet was 
yiven to Hon. J. F. Crank, the origina- 
tet of the system, at the California 
Club. What to do with the inefficient, 
partially completed Government build- 
ing on Main street was then a leading 
question. It had served its purpose as 
a ‘‘boomer’® of real estate and some 
schemers were trying to repeat the 
deal by having this location abandoned, 
and another structure built elsewhera. 
The Chamber of Commerce wanted 
work stopped, but the Board of Trade 
thought it ought to go ahead. a 

Deputy Auditor Lauterio skipped out 
in June under a cloud. 

That month the vedalia cardinalis 
proved its efficacy as a destroyer of the 
white scale bug in Mr. Wolfskill’s orch- 
ard on Alameda street. 

On July 17 Chief of Police Burns was 
deposed and J. M. Glass was appointed 
in his place. Mr., Glass is still Chief 
and has given satisfaction in the con- 
duct of his difficult office. 

In July the question of the disposition 
of the sewage of the city came up in 


earnest. Tue Times strongly favored 
the utilization of sewage by ifrigation | 
and opposed the ocean outfall sewer | 
scheme. 


It wes a haia battle, but | 
when the smoke cleared away on i j the bill.” What is want 


30 the outfall project was found to 
have been dcfeated at the polls. | 
The Chamber of Commerce sent for 
samples of sugar beets to fifty farmers 
who had received imported Gérman 
seed from the Watsonville factory, but 
only a very. few responded. One 
farmer had eaten the beets he raised. 
The same indifference prevails today? 
A few weeks ago the Chamber sent out 
several thousand circulars to ascertain 
how much land could be depended upon 
for beet sugar culture, and received 
only twenty-three replies. 
. A banquet was given at the Nadeau 
on July 19 in honor of the completion 


-| of the two viaducts over the Los An- 


geles River. 

The Boyle Heights branch of the 
cable road was opened August 8 with 
much rejoicing. | 

Another big hotel project came yp in 
that month. Ex-Mayor Beandry was in- 
tending to build a five or six-story hotel 
onhis 485 feet front on New High 
street. 

Henry and Ben Edelman were in- 
dicted by the grand jury August 24 for 
forging county warrants. That was 
more than two years ago, but no con- 
victions have been had. | 

On August 24 the new United States 
cruiser Charleston put into San Pedro, 
having made an official trial trip from 
Port Harford to Santa Barbara. The 
Charleston was at San Pedro again this 
year on her return from Chile. . 

A portion of the Senate Committee 
on Arid Lands, consisting of Senators 
Stewart and Regan, arrived in Los An- 
geles September 1 and visited San Pedro 
with a committee of citizens. They 
then went to Santa Monica, where the 
Senators made speeches at the Arcadia. 

Baseless charges having been made 
in the ‘tottering Trombone’’ against 
the management of the Santa Monica 
Soldiers’ Home, an _ investigation was 
made by the Board -of Managers in Oc- 
tober, which resulted in the vindication 
of Gov. Freichel, whose: cause was 


strongly championed by TIMEs.. 


The managers were afterward given a 
banquet, at which the Governor, Col. 


Markham and other distinguished gen-. 


tlemen were -present. 

On November 2 the third section of 
the cable railroad from Arcadia street 
to Downey avenue wis opened. 


Heavy rains did much damage to. 


cable power houses and river bridges in 
December. 

A Commission of Engineers appointed 
by the Council to investigate the sewer 
question reported December 28, at 
length. They stated in their report 
that the sewer farm .scheme was prac- 


ticable. 
1890. 


On February 15,-1890, it was an-. 


nounced that. I. W. Hellman had pur- 
chased an interest in the Nevada Bank 
of San Francisco. Mr. Hellman after- 
ward went to. San Francisco, where he 
now resides and manages the bank. 

The city directory of Los Angeles for 
1890 contained 30,000 names,: which 
was supposed to show a population of 
90,000. This wasa little premature. 

On March 6 the election for bonds 
for an interior system of sewers was 
carried by a vote of more than 400 
over and above the necessary two-thirds 
vote. The elections for storm-drain 
and oatfall sewers were held subse- 
quently, on separate days, and were 
defeated. 

The Cross road from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena was opened March 12 in the 
presence of thousands of visitors. This 
road has since been acquired by the 
Terminal Railroad’ Company and is 
likely to beconie a part of the new 
overland road via Salt Lake, as the 
Crank road became a part of the Santa 

The Y.M.C.A. building was in danger 
of being foreclosed, but by herculean 
efforts the necessary amount to save it 
was raised, THe Times publishing daily 
an appeal for funds. 

The California Teachers’ Association 
convened at the First Congregational 
Church on March 18... 

A State convention of fruit men was 
then also in session. 

Gov. Waterman and Representative 
Vandever were at that time agitating 


but their efforts met with little encour- 
agement from the people of this sec- 
tion. 

On March 27 G. Gordon Adams, a 
well-known attorney, formerly of Tomb- 
stone, shot himself while cleaning a re- 
volver. The circumstances of the kill- 
ing were shrouded in mystery. . 

The present quarters of the Chamber 
of Commerce, in old Armory Hall, were 


opened March 24. The question of. 


permanent exhibits in the East was 
then being discussed. Since then the 
Chicago exhibit has been established 
by the liberal help of the Santa Fé 
company. 

The Chamber of Commerce held a 
meeting on-April 1 to consider the ne- 
cessity of openiug First strech. through 
the hills. The necessity still remains, 
but the street is not yet opened. 

Anitem published in Tue Times in 
April showed the mannerin which o 
portunities for the profitable invest- 
ment of money are overléoked in this 
section. Wool was being—and per- 
haps still is being—shipped from this 
city to San Diego. The wool was 
grown on sheep pastured in Lower Cali- 
fornia. The merchants in this city sup- 
plied the sheepmen and took the wool 


off their hands; then shipping it to a 


company in Ensenada, Lower Califor- 
nia, by rail to San Diego and thence by 
steamer. It was manufactured into 
cloth at Ensenada, then shipped back 
to this city and around over the Santa 
Fé to El Paso, whence iti went to the 
City of Mexico. 

Early in April it was announced that 
Gov. Waterman had determined to 
withdraw from the gubernatorial con- 
test. 

The apportionment of delegates to the 
State Republican Convention gave the 
Sixth District the large number of 193 
delegates out of a total for the State of 
677. Los Angeles had increased her 
representation from 23, four ‘years be- 
fore, to 68—or, including Orange, 


which was then part of this county, to 
cent. The. 


Sixth District had nearly 28 per cent. 
of the total vote in the convention. 

J. F. Crank tookcharge of the cable 
railroad system in place of J. C. Rob- 
inson. 

T ere was a flurry at that time among 
the local bug sharps, the County Horti- 
cultural Commission insisting on the 
spraying of infested trees with washes 
which many fruit-growers believed to 
be worthless, if not harmful. 

_In the case of the City Bank, Judge 
Van Dyke on April 29 decided that the 
provision in regard to loaning city 
money to banks was constitutional, and 
that it was the Treasurer's duty to com- 
ply with the order of the Council. The 
case was afterward carried higher and 
an opposite decision obtained. 

The Southern California Press Asso- 
ciation referred to a committee a mo- 
tion to commit the entire southern press 
of the State to the policy of State 
division, an action which aroused much 
unfavorable criticism from the northern 
papers. 

In May the farmers of the Cahuenga 
Valley started an agitation for a mar- 


Bese ray where they could sell their 
P 


roduce without the intervention of 
middle-men. The market-house ) 
Broadway was afterward started as a 
private enterprise, but it has not ‘filled 


/ / / 


of Lower California, | 


on | 


old-fashioned market place, where pro- 
duce can be sold from the wagons of the 
producers. 

Col. W. H. H. Russell was tried by 
court-martial and sentenced to be dis- 
charged from the National Guard. 

President Huntington and party, of 
the Southern Pacific, visited Los An- 
geles in May and inspected San Pedro 
harbor. Toa Times reporter Mr. Hant- 
ington said: 

San Pedro is the only proper place down 
here for a deep-water harbor, but private 
citizens and corporations cannot improve 
it. The Government must do that, and I 
am as anxious as any of the people in Los 
Angeles tosee it improved. Santa Monica 
and Redondocan never be anything more 
than roadsteads, but we willimprove Santa 
-Monica. 

On June 7 an election was held for 
the purpose of voting for or against the 
issue of Courthouse bonds to the amount 
of $300,000. Morethaa two-thirds of 
the votes cast were in favor of the 
bonds. 

The Los Angeles County Republican 
Convention on July 8 unanimously in- 
dorsed Col. Markaam for the guberna- 
torial nomination. On the 22d _ the 
Democrats met and indorsed Stephen 
M. White. 

Ex-State Senator Charles McClay 
died at San Fernando July 19. 

On August 1, H. Jay Hanchette en- 
tered upon his duties as secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
chette’s mysterious disappearance from 
Chicago has since furnished much sub- 
ject for speculation. 

The Board of Supervisors requested 

Justice of the Peace Lockwood to re- 
sign, he having been arrested upon a 
criminal charge. Lockwood is now a 
fugitive from justice. At the same 
time J. M. Damron had been captured 
and lodged in the County Jail. 
In August the City Council was much 
occupied with the questidn of bank tax- 
ation, there being a general opinion 
that the banks were not paying their 
proper share of the taxes. | 

The county Prohibitionists nominated 
a full ticket August 19, with E. E. Pol- 
lard of Azusa for Sheriff. 

Articles of incorporation of the Los 
Angeles Terminal Railway Company 
were filed August 27. The franchise 
was granted by the Council Septem- 
ber 6. : 


vention, which had been adjourned 
from Fresno, where it had been unable 
to reach a conclusion, met at Ventura 
September 4 and nominated Bowers of 
San Diego. The Democrats met at San 
Diego on the 15th and nominated W. 
J. Curtis of San Bernardino. 

On September 16 Superior Judge 
Shaw issued an order relieving Robert 
S. Platt from the office of Tax Collector, 
W. H. McDonald having retired from 
his bond, and Mr. Platt having failed to 
provide another surety. Platt was 
short in his accounts. 

_ The campaign of 1890 was opened by 
the Republicans of Los Angeles on Sep- 
tember 18 witha torchlight procession 
and speeches atthe pavilion by Hon J. 
B. Reddick and Hon. M. M. Estee. The 
Democrats had their celebration on the 
17th, when they were addressed by 
Mayor Pond. Senator Del Valle, Hon. 
Stephen M. White and others. 

On September 17 Wong Ark, who is 
now in the County Jail under sentence 
for murder, had officers Dunn and John- 
son arrested for malicious mischief for 
breaking in an iron door. 

Efforts were then being made in Los 
Angeles to furnish financial aid to Mrs. 
Gen. Frémont. Onthe 23d the House 
passed a Senate bill granting the lady 
a pension of $2000 a year. Since then 
a tasteful cottage has been erected bv 
California ladies in the southwestern 
part of. Los Angeles and presented to 


| Mrs. Frémont. 


The. Republican County Convention 
met October 2 and nominated Martin 
Aguirre for Sheriff, T.. H. Ward for 
County Clerk, Jabez Banbury for Treas- 
urer and F. Edward Gray for Assessor. 

The first shipment of the products of 
Southern California for the permanent 
exhibit at Chicago-was -sent out Sep- 
tember 27. The exhibit is still open. 
It has accomplished much good. 

On October 18 the City Council 
passed the electric road franchise 


Mayor’s veto, only one vote being re- 
corded against it. : 

At the election in November Mark- 
ham received 5100 votes in the city to 
4737 for Pond; Aguirre 3917 to 5735 
for Gibson, who was elected Sheriff. 

The municipal election on December 
1 was hotly contested. and resulted in 
the reélection of Henry T. Hazard as 
Mayor. 

On December 10 Maj. H. M. Mitchell, 
awell-known Angelefio and formerly 
Sheriff of Los Angeles, was accidentally 
shot by Deputy City Attorney W. E. 
Dunn while deer hunting in the mount- 
ains back of Burbank. 

The law closing saloons on Sunday 
went into effect December 7. 

‘The old courthouse was sold at auc- 
tion by the county on December 27 for 
$100,500 to Silas Holman. 

King Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, arrived in Los Angeles December 
28 from the north and went on to Coro- 
nado. On his return he was féted and 
entertained. Alittle later he died in 
San Francisco. 

The new High schodl was dedicated 
‘on the evening of Decembor 30, under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles High 
School Alumni Society, Mayor Haz- 


,ard delivering an address. There 
had been much objection to the 
site of the school on the hill, 
and it appearing that the  peo- 


ple would not vote the necessary bonds, 

the Board of Education had promised 

to let the citizens select the site if the 

bonds were voted. After the election, 

however, the location was insisted upon. 
1891. 

Schemes for county division were 
numerous «in Southern California in 
January, 1891, and created much dis- 
cussion pro and con, 

The.effects of the Los Angeles Tri- 
bune, better known as the ‘-Trombone,”’ 
were sold by the Sheriff on January 
10. realizing about $1300. The paper 
had led a stormy and debauched life for 


four years, and finally died a dishonor- 
having literally had its life | 


pounded out of it by the hot attrition of 
an offended public opinion. It was the 
creation and creature of H. H. Boyce, 
otherwise ‘‘Smoothy,’’ fakir, swindler, 
blackmailer, and general off-color con- 
fidence man, with a one-dollar reputa- 
tion. Anenormoussum of money had 
been squandered in the attempt to keep 
the sheet going, and among the victims 
were a Senator, a Governor, and many 
lesser lights. 

Orange growers met at the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms January 20 and 
organized a union. They expect this 
year to inaugurate several important 
reforms in the shipping and selling of 
the fruit, 

Chief of Police Glass was unanimously 
reélected by the Police * Commissioners 
on January 21. 

A‘Highway and Forestry Associa- 
tion’? was then attempting to effect 
some improvement in the condition of 
the public roads. They did not succeed 
in doi g anything beyond agitate the 
question. 

The contested will case of Delphina 
Cohn versus B. Cohn came up in court 
January 31. The case has occupied the 
attention of the court during the past 
‘month. 

The delinquent tax list published Feb- 


isa regul ar. 


ruary 2 fiiled 147 columns of Tue 


Han- 4 


The Sixth District Congressional Con-_ 


| the name of’ the’ 


Hon. W. H. Mills was tendered a re- 
ception at the Chamber of Commerce 
February 7.* Mr. Mills in a speech 
urged the development of our ed- 
ucational facilities, for which this cli- 
mate is specially suited. and called at- 
tention. to Am. Arbor, Mich., where 
they have 4000 students, which makes 
a population of 12,000. . 

On the 10th the Chamber gave a re- 
ception to President Manvel of the 
Santa Fé. Mr.Manvel said that noth- 
ing since the boom had been so benefi- 
cial to Southern California as the 
Charles Dudley Warner article in Har- 
per's Monthly. He believed that the 
article had put more information into 
the homes than any other agency. The 
magazine has a.circulation of 100,000 
copies in England. Mr. Manvel had 
induced Mr. Warner to come out here 
to prepare the article, with the stipula- 
tion on his part’ that it should embody 
only his honest ‘opinion, for he would 
come under no Other condition. The 
chief portions of the article were re- 
printed in Tue Times. 

_The Supreme Coart that month finally 
decided the celebvated case of Pio Pico. 
the venerable ex-Governor of Califor- 
nia versus Cohn, the decision being ad- 
verse to the claimant. Don Pio Pico is 
now left with scarcely the necessaries 
of life, where e formerly was the 
owner of countless acres and herds of 
cattle. 

The first bankers’ convention: ever 
held in California convened in the 
Council chamber of the City Hall 
March 11,0: 26% 

‘Henry M. Stanley lectured in Haz- 
ard’s pavilion on March 21. 

The Los Angelés car, with products 
for the Chicago orange carnival, left on 
March 29. The exhibit did much toad- 
vertise the resoufces of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Secretary of War Proctor arrived in 
Los Angeles April 1, on his way from 
an inspection ‘of the army posts. He 
went to San Diego to look into the mat- 
ter of a site fora military post there. 

The President arrived in Los Angeles 

April 22, on his tour through the United 
States, accompanied by Mrs. Harrison, 
Mr. and-Mrs. pie B. Harrison, Post- 
masterGener ahamaker, Secretary 
Rusk and other distinguished people. 
Forty thousand people thronged the 
streets of Los Angeles to welcome him, 
and the march through the streets was 
a continued ovation. Gov. Markham 
welcomed Mr. Harrison at Indio. On 
the balcony, iu front of the City Hall, 
speeches were made by the President, 
Gov. Markham, Mr. Rusk, Mr. Wana- 
maker and others, In the evening a re- 
céption was held at Hazard's pavilion, 
where the President, Gov. Markham 
and others again, spoke. The party, 
witha few guests, dined privately at 
the Hollenbeck.* .Afterward there was 
an informal reception at the Union 
League. At 1 a.m. the Presidential 
party left for San Diego. Onthe 23d 
the President had a reception and ban- 
quet at Pasadena. : 
‘ On April 30 the first intimation was 
in'Tue Times of an affair which 
fterwards developed into the sensa- 
tional Itata case, almost resulting in 
war with Chiles*>On that day, under 
the head of ‘‘Sensational Rumor,’’ was 
printea the following paragraph: 

Last evening there was a report on the 
streets that there was a schooner anchored 
in Catalina harbor,loaded with arms for 
the Chilean government and that the 
customs officer at San Pedro had gone 
over to the island to investigate the case. 
An effort was made to get San Pedro by 
telegraph but the office was closed. The 
story is believed to bea ‘‘fake,’’ although 
it was stated positively that there was an 
unknown schooner,ig the bay. 

On the following day Times con- 
tained quarter, article, giving 
the Robert 
and Minnie, stating that it was very 
heavily laden, supposed to be with 
-Yifles,,cartridges, bayonets and ammu- 
nition for the Chilean insurgents, and 
noting a report that was current in San 
Pedro to the effect that a Chilean man- 
of-war would arrive in a day or two to 
take charge of the cargo.: A telegram 
from San Francisco ahnounced that the 
Robert and Minnie had left that port 
April 23, bound for Eureka. : 

' The paper ofthe following day did not 
extended mention of the 


road—now the Consolidated Company's 
line—July 

On July 7 there was the first general 
meeting of King’s Daughters from ail 
points of Southern California, at Re- 
dondo Beach. The order had been or- 
ganized in Los Angeles three years pre- 
viously. 

A bitter and determined fight between 
the electric and cable railroad systems 
commenced end of July. 

The cruiser Charleston, on her return 
from the chase of the Itata to Chile. an- 
chored at Redondo July 28, where she 
was visited by many thousands of peo- 
ple. The vessel also stopped at San 
Pedro, Santa Monica and other places 
along the Coast. 

The county officials first occupied 
their quarters inthe new Courthouse 
August 9. 

The City Engineer reported to the 
Council that the supply pipe of. the Cit- 
izens’ Water Company was inadequate, 
and ‘recommended that a larger one be 
put in at once, which has not yet been 
done. 

The importation of a cargo of scale- 
infested orange trees to San Pedro from 
Tahiti, by Meserve & Son of Pomona, 
resulted in much trouble forthe import- 
ers and the Horticultural Commission- 
ers, who seized the trees, which are still 
at San Pedro, many of them now dead, 
it having been found impossible to erad- 
icate the bugs. 

Senator Felton arrived in Los Ange- 
les August 17, accompanied by Gov. 
Markham and Paris Kilbourn, and vis- 
ited the National Guard encampment at 
Santa Monica. Mr. Felton also went to 
San Pedro and Redondo, to inspect the 
harbors at those places, and was given 
a reception in Los Angeles by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

County Auditor Convers How died 
August 18. 

At 4 p.m. on Saturday, August 22, 
the first granulated and refined sugar 
ever manufactured in Southern Cali- 
fornia was turned out from the factory 
at Chino. Since then, until the factory 
was recently closed for the season, the 
output has been nearly 2,000,000 
pounds. A large excursion went down 


from Los Angelesto celebrate the open- 


ing of the factory. ei 

Simpson Tabernacle, free of debt. 
was formally dedicated Sunday, Sep- 
tember 27. 

The Y.M.C.A: building was formally 
opened October 6, Gov. Markham being 
present. 

The week ending October 24 was a 
busy one for Los Angeles. Among other 
events were: Agricultural meeting, Hor- 
ticultaral show, State Irrigation meet- 
ing, Beekeepers’ Convention, State 
Farmers’ Alliance and People’s Party 
Convention. 

' G. J. Grffith was shot and wounded 
on October 28 bv Frank Burkett, who 
afterward shot and killed himself. 

A formal celebration of the opening 
of the Terminal railroad from Los An- 
geles to Long Beach was held at the 
latter place November 7. 

The Catholic Orphan Asylum on Boyle 
Heights was formally dedicated on 
Thanksgiving day, November 26, 


Deiusions, 
In the time when the sunlight is fading, 


In the hour ‘twixt the day and the dark, | 


Steals o'er me aspirit, invading 
My thoughts with a hush, and I hark 
To the murmuring muses— 
They would waken a song from my heart. 
They would tap at the fountain that’s brim- 
ming, 
And sip of its fullness a part. 
Or, mayhap, in the flush of the morning, 
When the dew beams as gems on the 
grass, 
And the sunshine all earth is adorning, 
‘Cross my vision this phantom will pass— 
I will fancy that fame would await me 
In a realm where the poet is found, 


Should.I yield to the thoughts that in- 


. me; 
Weave the words as my fancy abounds, 


And away toa quiet seclusion 
With brain all a-teeming I'll stray, 
Where I wrestle alone with deluson 
For all of anight og a day. : 
But the feeling that fills me is fleeting, 
My fancy has gone as it came, 
The words as I write are but cheating, 
The thought and the thinker the same, 
But again and again this delusion, 
Steals into my being somehow, » 
‘Till f never am safe from intrusion— 
Iam just getting through with one now. 


affair, but of May 3 ‘there was a col- 
umn giving the facts ascertained by a 
Times reporter at San Pedro. The 
customs officers theré were at a loss 
what course to pursue. A dispatch 
from Washington announced that the 
collector of the port had been instructed 
that there was no reason for inter- 
ference in the matter. On the 5th a 
special dispatch from San Pedroto Tue 
TiMEs announced that a visit had been 
made to the vessel by a TimxEs represen- 
tative who interviewed Mr. ‘‘Burch’”’ 
(Burt) the supercargo andthat immed- 
iately afterwards the schooner had 
hastily departed in a southeasterly di- 
rection. On the 5th the arrival of the 
big Chilean steamer “Etata’’ at San 
Diego was reported, and its counection 
with the schooner speculated upon. 
Capt. Mannzen told-the San Diegans 
that he came there solely forthe pur- 
pose oftrade, but Marshal Gard seized 
the Itata on the evening of the 5th. 
The scene of action inthis play, which 
had by this time become an international 
one, was shifted from Los Angeles 
waters to San Diego and Chile, and the 


memory of the public. . 

.On May14 Mason Bradfield shot and 
killed Joe Dye from a window in the 
New Arlington Hotel on Commercial 
street. The killing grew out of dis- 
putes over oil property in Ventura 
county. Bradfield was tried and ac- 
quitted. 

The fact that H. Jay Hanchette, sec- 
retary’ of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who had been in charge of the oraage 
carnival at Chicago, had mysteriously 
disappeared in that city, was first pub 
lished- on May 18. No trace of Mr. 
Hanchette has yet been discovered. 

On May 16 George W. Miller, pro- 
prietor of the Carleton saloon, was 
murdered by some unknown person. 
The crime remains a mystery to this 
day. 
Great opposition developed at this 
time to the appointment which had been 
made of Walter S. Maxwell of Los 


later developements are fresh in the 


C. 


Perris, Cal., Nov. 29, 1891. 


BEET SUGAR. 


A Co-operative Factory to be Established 
Near Los Angeles. 


e- cultivation of the sugar beet 
promises to become an important 
branch of agriculture in Southern Cali- 
fornia, under the stimulus of the bounty 
of 2 cents a pound gran ed by Congress. 
The Chino beet sugar factory in San 
Bernardino county closed down re- 


cently for the season after a successful 


run, during which nearly 2,000,000 
pounds of granulated sugar were man- 
ufactured. Under favorable conditions 
the grower may count upon a net profit 
of from $30 to $40 an acre from his 
beets. | 

To obtain the full advantage of the 
government bounty, it is, however, 
necessary for the farmers to work under 
the godperative plan, as is done in 
Germany and other parts of Europe. A 
company has been organized for this 
purpose in the Cahuenga Valley, west 
of Los Angeles, and about 2500 acres 
‘of land have been guaranteed to be 
planted to beets. The owner of each 
acre will have a share of stock in the 
factory, which is to cost about $300.- 
000 and have a capacity of 200 tons of 
beets daily. In this manner it is be- 
lieved that a profit of $130 an acre 
may be realized. 

The farmers in the Santa Ana Valley, 
around Anaheim are also moving in this 
direction, and will probably establish a 
codperative beet sugar factory on the 
same plan. 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


Wyoming’s building at the fair will 
be of the French chateau style of archi- 
tecture, 50x70 feet, two stories high 
and will cost about $20,000. 

Some rare-old curios in the way of 
saddles and ancient harness will proba- 


bly be seen at the World's Fair. The. 


IN A LOGGING CAMP. 


Impounding Water and 
“Snaking”’ Saw-logs 


IN THE SIERRA SAN BERNARDINO. 


Opening of the New Long Point Lamber 
District at the Head of the City 
Creek Canyon—Pictnresque 
and Rugged Scenes. 


ESSINA -(CAL..) NOV. 80, 


| \ f 1891.---[Special correspond- 
ence of THe Trmes.}| If any 


one word, above all others, is applicable 
to the soil, climate, topography and re- 
sources of California, that word is Di- 
versity, with a big D. 

Southern California is a land of val- 
leys, where Nature has used a large 
percentage of the total area in making 
the partitions betweenthem. The main 
partition is that mighty range of mount- 
ains which may be said to commence 
at the San Fernando Pass and which ex- 
tends in a southeasterly . direction 
nearly across the State, dividing the 


Mojave and Colorado deserts. on the | 


north and east from the fertile valieys 
on the south and west. This mountain 
wall is Rgain divided intothree sec- 
tions by the Cajon and San Gorgonio 
passes. Each section rises toan alti- 
tude of over 10,000 feet. West of the 
Cajonit iscommonly known asthe Sierra 
Madre (mother range) and culminates 
in Mount San Antonio—‘‘Old Baldy.” 
Southeast of the San Gorgonio Pass it 
takes the name of its highest peak, San 
Jacinto (Saint Hyacinth.) 

The central section, 
Cajon and San Gorgonio passes, usually 
called the San Bernardino Mountains, 
is-the broadest and highest, Old Gray- 
back peak—something over 11.000 
feet—being the highest elevation in 
Southern California. Ashort distance 
west of Grayback is Mt. San Bernar- 
dino, not as high by 2000 feet. buf*geo- 
graphically speaking. the most impor- 
tant mountain in the southern portio nof 
the State. The fortieth meridian west 
from Washington falls across the sum- 
mit, where it is intersected by the San 
Bernardino base-line. All surveys in 
Southern California are reckoned from 
this point, or rather from these two 
lines. 

venerally speaking, the mountains of 
this part of the State are rough and pre- 


cipitous. The San Bernardino Mount- 
ains, however, by reason of their 
greater breadth, are less so, and this 


fact in a measure explains why they are 
the scene of the notable developments 
which are in progress today. Although 
the southern slope is steep and rocky, 
the summit and northern slope are com- 
parrtively smooth, in some places seem- 
ingly undecided whether to run up hill 
or down, its attractiveness being in- 
creased by heavy forests of pine, firand 
cedar, 

In the eastern part of this middle sec- 
tion lies Bear Valley with its great 
semi-natural reservoir. This valley, 
situated at an altitude of about 6000 
feet, surrounded by high mountains, 
and having a fall of only sixty feet in 
five miles, is certainly a remarkable 
formation. Twenty miles west of Bear 
Valley are several smaller, basins of 
a similar character. The Arrowhead 
Reservoir Company, organized for the 
purpose, is engaged in damming and 
otherwise preparing them to receive 
and hold the winter storm water, which 
now courses down to the Mojave Des- 
ert. Atunnel nearly a milein length 
is being made through the mountain for 
the purpose of conducting the water in 
summer time from the reservoirs to the 
thirsty lands south and west of the 
Cajon Pass. 

Between these two great reservoir 
systems lies the heaviest body of tim- 
ber in Southern California. For some 
years lumbering has been carried on in 
asmall way, but it has pemained for. a 
Michigan company of long experience 


andample capital to stepinand bri 


After purchasing the land from the 
various owners, about 6,000 acres in 
all, the first step was the construction 
ofa good wagon road thereto. The 
route is up City Creek Cafion, starting 
from the prosperous orange-growing 
district of Highlands. Though the dis- 
tance is only about six miles as the 
crow flies, the length of the road is 
about twice that. Work on it was com- 
menced in January last and completed 
in July, the total cost being $80,000. 
The grade is easy and uniform. though 
every foot of itis up hill. Good luck 
must needs attend it, foriit is a series 
of horseshoes, concave or convex, cut 
into the solid rock of the mountain 
side.»-fhree miles from the mouth of 
the road: crosses from the 
west to the east side on a bridge 180 
feet long and eighty feet above the 
water, and which contains 132,000 
feet of lumber. 

The road is now open to the public 
and is fast becoming a thoroughfare. 
Connection is made at the company’s 
millson Long Point with the newly- 
constructed road to Bear Valley, which, 
until now, has been inaccessible by 


wagon, excepting by way of the Cajon 


Pass and the Mojave desert. | 
Doubling back and forth upthe mount- 

ain side. in the face of a stiff Novem- 

ber breeze, dispelled all recollections of 


| breakfast and brought your correspond- 


ent tohis appetite, and on reaching the 
mill shortly afternoon and being ques- 
tioned by Superintendent Moore as to 
whether he had had dinner he promp ly 
and earnestly said, ‘*‘No sir!’ With 
equal promptness he was shown to the 
dining-hall and substantially ban- 
quetted. | 
_ The mill is located in a ravine near 
‘the lower edge of the timber. Just 
above the mill a dam has been con- 


structed which imponds the waters of a 


smal] stream and makes a miniature 
lake. _ Into this the logsare rolled when 
brought from the surrounding slopes to 
await theirturn atthesaw. Two hun- 


Angeles as chief of the Burean of Hor- 
ticulture of the World’s. Fair, and his 
confirmation was subsequently defeated. 
On May 28 the Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade indorsed J. De 
Barth Shorb for the position, ‘but-it 
went to an Eastern man. 

The Norton Block and Church of the 
Unity, at the corner of Seventh and 
Hill streets, were burned on Sunday 
afternoon, May 30, the loss amounting 
to about $100,000. | 

At the Council meeting on June 1 an 
offer from Mrs. Elizabeth Hollenbeck of 
about ten acres on Boyle Heights for 
park purposes was accepted by that 
body. - Mrs. Hollenbeck hadpreviously 
given property worth aboyt $750,000 
for the purpose of foundi and main- 
taining a temporary home\for indigent 
families and school facilities for their 
children during their sojourn therein. 

Articles of incorporation of the Pasa- 
dena and Mt. Wilson Railway Company 
were filed June 3. The road has not 
yet been commenced. 


A Tax-payers’ Protective Union 
was holding meetings at this time 
and trying to discover the true inwara- 
ness of county finances. 

rge shipments of potatoes were be- 
made East at that time, 
The first car started over what was 
then known as the Belt. Electric Rail- 


in 


National Association of Sadders has de- 


cided to raise $35,000 for an exhibit 
of their trade at the fair. This will be 
expended largely for ancient saddlery 
and harness, which will be procured 
through special collectors. 

The monster Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts building requires mcre than 
200 carloads of lumber, or 8.000.000 
feet, for its flooring alone, and five car- 


loads of nails to fasten itdown. Three’ 
electric saws are kept ruaning night 
and day sawing and sizing the flooring. 


Twenty buildings of the size of the 
Auditorium, or 1000 houses 25 by 50, 
could stand on this mammoth floor. 
Medusaline, a new composition de- 
signed as a substitute for brick and 
building stone, has been adopted for 
the sidewalks and driveways in the 
Exposition grounds. Tha Committee on 
Grounds and Buildings granted the con- 
tract to the Medusaline Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago for the construc- 
tion of 450,000 square feet of such side- 
walksand driveways. -The price is 6 
cents per square foot. The concrete 


composition to be used by the contrac- 
tors is saidtobe as hardas perfect 
stone, and it is now thought probable 
that it will be used instead of staff for 
the exterior ornamentation of the Fine 
Arts Palace.and several other build- 
ings. 


locked haven. The method of bringing 
then hither is anovel one. A pair of 
great wheels twelve feet in height and 
tive feet apart, connected by an axle. 
to which a pole or tongue is attached, 


between the} 


constitutes the rolling stock. and the 


motive power is a team of horses. 
ponderous and picturesque affair is 
driven astride the unsuspecting log, 
whichis quickly raised, secured tothe 
axle and *‘snaked’’ away to the mill- 
pond. 

Your correspondent has gazed in ad- 


This . 


horse-power. The entire plant was 
furnished by the Tiler & Stowell Com- 
pany 6f Milwaukee and cost -$35,000, 
Supt. Moore says ‘it is satisfactory in. 
every respect, the working of 
the band saws especially so. The 
capacity of the mill is about 
60,000 feet pér day. It can handle 
logs nine feet in diameter, and can turn 
out a stick of timber six feet square and 
forty-six feet long. The logs, after be- 
ing drawn out of the lake by an endless 
chain, are placed on the carriage by a 
powerful nigger. This is not the ‘‘nig- 
ger’’ of wood-pile and contraband 
fame, but an ingenious machine operated 
by steam, which handles the largest log 
like a jack-straw. The band saws are 
tweive inches in width and fifty-three 
feetin length or circumference. - By 
reason of its thinness, the band saw 
wastes only one-fourth as much as the 
circular saw, and in every way does 
smoother and better work. Every 
board, in its exit from the mill, passes 
through an automatic trimmer, which 


| squares the ends and leaves it one-half 


inch longer than schedule length. | 
In the basement is a harmless-looking 
iron drum notexceeding four feet in 
any dimension. All scraps and trim- 
mings npto 6x6 inches are dropped’ 
into this receptacle, whichisa verit- 
able den pf knives, and at once torn to 
shreds, Because it bites off all it can 
chew and can chew all it can bite off, it 
is called a ‘thog.’’ (A judicious diet of 
German Reichstag and French Assembly 
might enable it to clear the way for its 
American namesake in the forbidden 
markets of Europe.) By a system of 
automatic carriers the product of this 
machine, together with all the sawdust, 
is made to pass over the boilers. and by 
simply pulling a lever, the fireman can 
divert so much thereof into the firebox 


as may from time to time be necessary. - 
y All in all, the mill is apparently as near. 


automatic as possible. 

From the muzzle end of the mill am 
elevated plank tramway is being con- 
structed which will be nearly a mile in 
length. The lumber as fast as cut is 
graded and run out on this long plat- 
form to be piled in its proper place on 
either side. 


The company estimates that their : 


timber will turnout about 120,000,000. 
feet, of which perhaps 50 percent. will 


beevellow pine, 20 percent. gngar pine . 


and the balance cedar, fir, balsam and 
oak. One of their specialties will be 
vertical-grain yellow pine flooring, 
which will fill the existing demand for. 
a floor that will not splinter. The 
sugar pine will be used for sash and door 
making, certain kinds of boxes, etc., 
agricultural implement timber and fine 
finishing lumber will be made from the 
oak. From the cedar, posts and tim- 
bers for ground work and stakes for the 
millions of young orange trees which 
are being set in California del Sur. 
But perhaps their strongest point will 
be the production of boxes. For 
this purpose they will establish a 
factory in connection with their yard 
on the Santa Fé line at Highlands. 
Southern California uses an immense 
quantity of box material, and as our 
young orchards come. into bearing this 
must needs be an increasing quantity. 

The company is organized under the 
name of the Highlands Lumber Com- 
pany. 


The officers are: C. P. Danaher, pres- ~ 


ident; M. A. Neilan, vice president and 
general manager; J. E. Danaher, secre-’ 


tary, and F. F. Ward, treasurer. George — 


R. Moore is superintendent. Their in- 
terests in Michigan are mainly at Grud- 
dington, their output there last year 
being 22,000,000 feet. A number of 
them have bronght their families and 
become residents here. Of the 109, 


.Men in their employ here, a large num- 


ber are also from Michigan. We bid 
them welcome to the “Land of the 
Afternoon.”’ 

Coincident with the inauguration of 
this new lumbering enterprise comes the 
opening of this vast mountainous region 
asa healthful and romantic summer 
resort. Onthe wooded slopes around 
the mill have appeared, as if by magic, 


neat cottages of the newly-sawed lum-~ 


ber, mostly occupied by the employés. 
A hotel will be ere:ted for the enter- 
tainment of the tourist, and a store and 
postoffiice for the accommodation of the 


the major portion of it to market, | §eneral_public. The altitude here ‘isa’ 


5150 feet, and, looking outward and 5: 
downward through openings in the time:s 


ber. the view is majestic beyond des . 
The range of vision is fromp= 
Catalina Island, 100 milestothe west«s” 


scription. 


ward, to Smith’s Mountain on the east, 


and comprises a dozen of the 
principal valleys: of 
fornia, a mighty object lesson 


in geography. If the name selected 
is in keeping with the commanding, 
location it occupies it will be that o 
that famous battle-ground, Lookout 
Mountain. . 

The beach and the islands may have 
their attractions, but the pleasures of 
camping among the pines, where 
wood and pure water are abundant and 
where the bracing breezes and the odors 


of the evergreen forest conspire to | 


tempt the appetite, are beyond enumer- 
ation. WILLIAM 


. An Immigration Convention. 
The Los Angeles Chamber of 
merce has issued a call for a Southe 
California Immigration Convention, ta 
take place in Los Angeles Tuesday, 
December 8, 1891. Notice has beer 
sent to the Boards of Supervisors of the 
six southern counties asking them to 
cojperate with the various Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce of 


their respective sections inthe appoint- 


ment of delegates. 
ratio of appointment of delegates 
is as follows: Im each county, one for 
each 5000 inhabitants and one addi- 
tional where excess over multiples of 
5000 equals 1250. This makes a total} 
of forty-one delegates. 
This convention is called with a view 
to establishing a permanent immigra~ 
tion bureau. The matter‘ has been un- 
der discussion for some time in the 
press of Southern California. The Im-' 
migration Convention recently held in’ 
the city of San Francisco appears to 
have brought no important results, an 


the view generally expressed by the 


newspapers of Southern California is, 
is too large and its inter. 


ests too diversified to admit of one or- 
ganization covering the entire territory. 


Cosmopolitan City. 

Some figures in the annual report of 
the Board of Education for 1890-91 
show how cosmopolitan is the popula- 
tion of Los Angeles. Among the States 
which lead in furnishing caildren are 
Hlinois with 44. Ohio with 817, New 


' York with 223, Kansas with 228, Mis- 


miration at the locomotive engineer | 


driving his iron steed into the perspec- 


tive; he has, with enthusiasm, watched | 


the mariner gui ing his craft over the 
trackless main; has.seen the vaquero 
round up a baud of ‘:long-horns’’ and 


lifted his hat to the Mexican steering 


an unbridled broncho burro from the 


hurricane deck thereof;, but the sight 


of the man perched at the junction of 
pole and axle, serenely navigating a 
‘‘big-wheels’’ around the mountain 
sides has supplanted all these. ‘‘Sure- 
ly.”’ he thought, *‘that fellow must get 
circus wages.’’ 
of these giddy and peculiar craft. 

The mill is equipped with the most 


souri with 188, Indiana with 147, Mich- 
igan 191. Minnesota with 126, Colo- 
rade with 144. 
Twenty-two of 
born in Mexico, 128 in Canada. 59 in 
Germany, 23 in France, 92 in England, 
8 in Belgium, 2 in India, 1 on the At- 
lantic Ocean, 18 in Scotland, 1 in 
Wales, 4 in South America, 5 in Sweden, 
5 in Switzerland, 10 in Spain, 4 in New 
Zealand, 3in Nova Scotia, 1 in the 


West Indies, 1 in Lower California, 3 


The company has six 


in Ireland, 3 in Hungary, 2 in Denmark, 
1 in Central America, 1 in Austria, 2 
in Australia and 1 in .British Columbia. 


The Chicago Furniture Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which has a member- 


| shipof 210 and an aggregate capital of 


$26.000,000, proposes to make a 


improved appliances, usesthe band saw united exhibit of mammoth proportion 
and is driven by an engine of 280 | in the furniture and upholstery line, 


LS 
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stream, and-went—roaring- 
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les, but there has been no systematic 
attempt to develop the gay, 

The Los Angeles College of Medicine 
Was inaugurated on October 14, the 
opening ceremonies being held at Na- 
deau Hall. 

The last spike was driven in the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad at the Cajon 
Pass on Monday, November 9, thus com- 
pleting the fifth overland line from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The saloon-keepers had organized a 


League of Freedom," and were fight- 


ing the high license ordinance. THE 
Times published figures showing that 
‘of 260 members of the order only sixty 
were possibly Americans. 

The San Diego papers were crowing 
over the railroad situation and denving 
that through trains would run trom the 
East into Los Angeles over the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

At this time there was a movement to 
build a cable road down First street and 
* across the riverto Evergreen Cemetery. 


a meeting $40,000 was subscribed 


within an hour. Two years later the 
Los Angeles Cable Railroad Company 
built that and other roads. 

The municipal election of December. 
1885, turned mainly on the question of 
high license, and high license wen. 
The Democratic saloon organization 
made desperate efforts, but the new 
Council stood twelve Republican Coun- 
cilmen to three Democrats. 

Discussing the transformation of Los 
Angeles into a beautiful modern city, 
Tue Times quoted the following quaint 
remarks from a petition of Don Leo- 
nardo Cota, in 1745, praying the Ayun- 
tamiento to petition the Governor for 
an order upon all the inhabitants to 
plaster and whitewash the fronts of 
their houses: 

If Isucceed in this I shall be satisfied to 
have codperated somewhat toward the 
glory of my country. The time has ar- 
rived for Los Angeles to figure in the polit. 
ical world, and, although stillasmall city, 
‘to show its magnificence so that the trav- 
eler coming to visit us may be able to say: 
“J have seen the city of Los Angeles; Ihave 
seen its order and government, and all an- 
nounce that it is to be the paradise of Mex. 
ico;’' but not so with the melancholy aspect 
of most of its buildings, dark and gloomy 
and more like burial mounds of the ancient 
nomads than habitations for a free people. 

What would Don Leonardo say were 
he to visit Los Angeles today? 

On December 3 H. Howland applied 
tothe Council fora franchise to con- 
struct an electric or cable railroad, 
with double track, from the Plaza, along 
Los Angeles street to the southern lim- 
its, with branches out Seventh, Main 

‘and Pico streets. The Los Angeles and 
Pico street roads were built, but owing 
to financial complications shut, down 
after running ashort time. The line to 
the southern city limits is now Febuilt 
and operated by the Consolfdated Elec- 
tric Company, who will probably, before 
- long, start up the Pico street road. 

On December 30 work was com- 
menced on the Temple street cable 
road, 


THE BOOM. 


A Land Craze Which Has Not Been Par- 
alleled in America, 


1886. 
Inthe Annual Trade Number of Tue 
Times, on January 1, 1886, a popula- 
tion of 35,000 was claimed, and a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 within teh years 
confidently expected. There were 200 
_ miles of railroad in the county, namely, 


to Santa Monica, to Santa Ana, to the |: 


Kern ‘county line and to Pasadena. 
Buildings to the value of $1,200,000 
had been erected in Los Angeles during 
1885. 

Interest was high at this time, bor- 
rowers on good realestate security hav- 
ing to pay from 12 to 15 per cent, 

This month the Santa Fé made an 
agreement with the Southern Pacific, 
by which it was allowed to use the track 
_of the latter company from Colton to 
Los Angeles. 

On Tuesday, January 19, Los Angeles 
suffered severely from another flood, 
the fourth im 24 years. The river rose 
rapidly, became an angry, turbid 


ful. Bridges were torn away anda 
¢consifierable portion of the city along 
the ‘banks inundated. Several lives 
were lost and many narrowly escaped. 
Deputy Marshal Martin Aguirre—after- 
wards Sheriff—distinguished himself in 
saving life at the risk of .hisyown. Not 
a vestige was left of the levee built by 
the city the previous summer at a cost 
of $10,000. This flood led to renewed 
movements for the proper protection of 
the river by durable levees, work 
which is now completed on both banks 
and, it is hoped, will prevent further 
overflows. 

On February 3 the celebrated Per- 
kins-Baldwin $500.000  breach-of- 
promise suit commenced inthe Superior 
Court, the proceedings being fully re- 
ported from day to day in Tne Times. ° 

In March there wasa terrific rate war 
between the transcontinental railroad 
companies. Rates to Kansas City went 
down to 88, and, fora few minutes on 
the 6th, tickets to that place were sold 
at $1. First-class tickets to Chicago 
were sold at $15. There was also a 
severe cutting of freight rates. The 
fight lasted several weeks. 

On Marcli12 there wasa consultation 
among citizens as to the way to get 
over, through or under the First street 
hill. The question still remains un- 
solved. 

A cremation society was organized 
March 138. Itis still the only one en 
the Coast, and bodies are sent here from 
long distances to be cremated. 

The long-continued high license con- 
test was ended March 16, when the or- 
dinance was declared valid by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Pasadena opened a citrus fair on St. 
Patrick's day, the 17th, ahd a citrus fair 
Was about to open shortly in Chicago. 
On April 2 Los Angeles opened a citrus 
fair under auspices of the County Pomo- 
logical Society. 

The Board of Trade was about that 
time occupied with the questions of the 
use of free spirits in the manufacture of 


‘Ss; the improvement of- 
Pedro harbor; a division of the State 
for judicial purposes, and a building for 
the United states offices. 

Los Angeles city and county had 
grown more rapidly in population and 
moment during the past year than 

uring any other of its history. The 
pulation of the city was estimated at 


5,000, Ana of the whole county at 70,- 


000. 

Inthat month the Board of Trade 
drew attentiou tothe desirability of a 
railroad to Southwestern Nevada. 
There is now a good prospect that such 
a lipe will be commenced within a 
year. 

There was an anti-Chinese agitation 
in Los Angelesat tnat time, anu a boy- 
cottavason against all wio employed 
Chinese... A great majority of the citi- 

zens, however, refused to be dictated 
toastowhom they should employ or 
patronize. The boycott has never found 
favor in Los Angeles, the pedple being 
too intelligent and independent. A 
mass-meeting to discuss the question 
was held on the first of May, when Kev.. 
W. F. Raolin, State organizer of the 
“Anti-Chinese Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion,’’ deiivered an address. 
At the instigation of Mayor Spence 


a@ committee of the Council was ap- |. 


pointed to look into the ques.ion of the 
city’s interest in lands and endeavor. to 
save the city some portion of its real 


and others. 


}tion of sweet wines w 


Lieutenant Governor. 


| petition in freights. 


estate. This was a case of locking the 
stable door after the horse had been’ 
stolen. Of the thousands of acres once 
owned by the city, scarcely anything 
was then left, and now practically 
nothing a* all, while the city has noth- 
ing to show for the valuable 
has frittered away. 

On June 19 the announcement was 
made that the St. Vincent College prop- 
erty had been purchased for hotel pur- 
poses, and the citizens congratulated 
themselves that Los Angeles would have 
a hotel in a garden. The Broadway 
market and Armory Hall building now 
stands on a portion of the property and 
the ‘hotel ina garden” has not yet ma- 
ter alized. | 

Monrovia had been started the previ- 
ous month by an excursion and land 
sale. OnJune 22 the Pasadena corre- 
spondent of Tne Times noted with sur- 
prise that fifty acres of unimproved 
land at Monrovia had been sold for 
$20,000. Within twelve months lots 
were selling in that young city at $150 
a front foot. 

Los Angeles and Kansas City were 
then both booming, and were in the 
habit of comparing the amount of their 
real estate transfers. In May Kansas 
City had reached as high as $2,500,- 
000 in one week, a point which Los 
Angeles passed in July and August, 
1887. 

Fort street (now Broadway) began to 
come tothe front about this time. Six 
months previously there had been little, 
if any, surface indication that the 
street had immediate prospects as 
a business throughfare. The first move 
was the erection of Earl B. Millar’s 
block on the west side, between First 
and Second. The lot at the southwest 
corner of Second street had just been 
sold and work was about to commence 
on a block, while half a dozen other im- 
portant enterprises for this street were 
on foot. 

The Nadeau Hotel was formally inau- 
gurated July 5 with a banquet and ball, 
On the same day a trial trip was made 
on the Temple street cable road. — 

Many locations were bidding for the 
postofiice, then on Spring street near 
First. In July it was decided to move 
ittoa site opposite the Baker Block, 
offered by I. W. Hellman, R. S. Baker 
Part of the scheme was a 
superb hotel, five stories high, which 
never materialized. The postoffice re- 
mained there until it was removed to its 
present temporary location on Broad- 


ay. 

The hill water question was still 
troubling residents of that section in 
the summer of 1886. 

On July 29 1500 Grand Army vet- 
erans arrived in Los Angeles on their 
way to the National Encampment at 
San Francisco. More followed and they 
were given a cordial welcome. On 
‘‘Los Angeles Day,*’ August 16th, there 
was a still larger excursion of veterans 
from San Francisco. 7 

As an instance of the crowds of vis- 


|itors who had been swarming to Los 


Angeles for over a vear, the statement 
was published that 74,362 guests were 
entertained at the principal hotels from 
January 1, 1885, to December 26, 
1885. 

The discovery of a ledge of gold- 
bearing rock on Wilson's Peak created 
some excitement in August. There 
have been a number of discoveries of 
gold in the Sierra Madre, but nothing of 
permanent importance has yet been 
developed. 
The real estate transfers had by this 
time become of such great importance 
that on August 22, in addition to its 
daily list, Tue Times commenced to pub- 
lish a weekly table detailing the sales 
of the week, Realestate was by this 
time the all-absorbing subject of dis- 
cussion. 

A list of buildings being erected, or 
about to be commenced, filled a column 
and a half on August 24. 

A number of grape and wine men met 
in the Board of Trade rooms on August 
23 and passed a resolution indorsing 
L. J. Rose for Governor of the State. 
They also organized the Grape Growers’ 
and Wine Makers’ Association of 
Southern California. The question of 
taxes in connection with the fortifica- 


vignerons at that time. 

The Republican State Convention met 
in Los Angeles on August 25, with Gen. 
W. Barnes aschairman. The 
principal candidates for Governor 
were: Swift, Hartson, Dimond and 
Reed. Besides these there were 
Blake, McComb aud Adams. Swift was 
nominated, with R. W. Waterman for 
Gen. William 
Vandever was nominated for Congress 
from the Sixth District by the Republi- 
can convention. The Republican 
county convention on September 22 


‘nominated George E. Gard for Sheriff. 


A citizens’ committee was holding 

meetings on the subject of a new city 
charter. 
_ On November 11 the Board of Super- 
visors granted a franchise for the con- 
struction of a wharf at Ballona. Bal- 
lona has not yet become a first-class 
port. 

Albert George Baynton, the brutal 
murderer of his wife and James B. 
Kipp, and attempted murderer of Net- 


tie Kipp. was hanged on November 12 
The Raymond Hotel at Pasadena was : 


formally opened with a ball Novem- 


ber 17. 


On the same day Col. Markham was 
presented with a testimonial by the 


Board of Trade,in appreciation of his 


Congressional services. 

There was a great demand for houses 
to rent-at this time, and the woes of 
unfortunate heads of families who were 
compelled to hunt shelter occupied con- 
siderable space in the papers. 

The Repuvlican city convention on 
November 30 nominated Dr. L. W. 
French for Mayor. On the following 
day the Democrats nominated W. H. 
Workman (who was elected.) 

The prisoners were transferred to the 
new jail December 1 At the same 
time plans were being prepared forthe 
Phillips Block. on the old jail site. 

Chief of Police Davis was on the de- 
fense in December, 1886, charged with 
having a hand in the endless Chinese 


ionatioan 


property it | 


ern California procured transportation 


tothe same point for $800 a carload. 
1887. 


& |The Pico Street Electric Road, the 


first’ to use electricity west of the 
Rocky Mountains, made its first trip 
January 4, 1887. 

Remi Nadeau,,one of the oldest and 
best-known citizens of Los Angeles 
county, died January 15. 

Adelina Patti sang in Los Angeles 
January 20 to a crowded audience. 
The performance took place at: old 
Armory Hall on Main street, owing to 
lack of agreement as to price with the 
Operahouse people. 

The corner-stone of the Baptist Uni- 
versity in the West End was laid Feb- 
ruary 3. 

The headquarters of the Department 
of Arizona had been located in Los An- 
geles, and on February 8 a reception 
was tendered to Gen. Miles and staff. 

The United States appropriated the 
magnificent sum of $150,000 for a 
Federal building in Los Angeles, and a 
discussion commenced as to the proper 
site. 
un February 14 there was another 
small flood and railroads were badly 
washed out. Another loud call went up 
for relief from the muddy streets. 

The reported transfer of the San Ga- 
briel Valley Railroad to the Santa Fé 
company was confirmed. 

The Twentieth Department Encamp- 
ment of Califotnia, G.A.R., opened in 
Los Angeles February 21. 

Ah elevated railroad from Pasadena 
to the seashore, to be operatec at the 
rate of 100 miles an hour, was to be 
shortly constructed. It has not yet ma- 
terialized. 

A storm at San Pedro created havoc 
among shipping that month. 

Work was then progressing actively 
on the Ballona_ harbor enterprise, 
whick sank with the boom. 

’ The new postoftice building, opposite 
the Baker Bléck, was occupied Febru- 
ary 27... 

The contested election case of Lynch 
versus Vandever, for Congress, was then 
on. Testimony was being taken before 
a notary public. 

On March 6 work was commenced by 
the Santa Fé Company on the Los An- 
geles River levee. 

There was a little Small-pox scare in 
Los Angeles early in March, caused by 
a few mild cases of the disease. Mem- 
bers of the State Board of Health came 
down to investigate, and were accused 
of a tendency to exaggerate the danger. 

A pipe-line was to be built from, the 
Sespe oil fields to Los Angeles, but the 
project fell through. 

On March 18 County Tax Collector | 
El Hammond skipped out, leaving his 
accounts short over $12,000. He has 
not yet turned up. 

A real estate exchange was incorpo- 
rated April 2. Its life was neither long 
nor eventful. 

On April 9 J. F. Crank and Herman 
Silver applied to the Council for a 
franchise for the construction of the 
present cable system. After consider- 
able delay and hoiding back on the part 
of the Council, the franchise was 
granted. 

Assistant Supervising 
Fisher arrived on April 18 from Wash- 
ington and opened bids for the location 
of the Federal building. Only four bids 
were presented—Hellman, Haas & Co., 
northwest corner Los* Angeles and 
Aliso streets, 111 by 181 feet, $100,- 
000; 0. T. Johnson, northeast corner 
Main and Fourth, 120 by 158 feet, 
$60,000; St. Vincent Hotel Company, 
northwest corner Fort and Seventh, 
110 by 150 feet, $1; G. Kerckhoff et 
al., southeast corner main and Winston, 
142 feet 4 inches by 147 feet 9 inches, 
$55,000... The last mentioned bid was 
ultimately accepted. 

*Dr.’’? Gustavus Hamilton Griffin was 
then cutting a wide swath, first with a 
‘‘carbolic smoke ball,’’ then with ‘‘dry 


sparkling champagne’’—made of min- | 


eral water and white wine—-and, finally, 
in real estate, after which he skipped 
to British Columbia and was there 
jailed for five years for libel. 

The National Opera Company, com- 
posed of 305 persons. opened a season 
of opera at Hazard's Pavilion on 


Col. George E. Waring, an Eastern 
sewer expert, having been engaged for 
the purpose, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Council on the sewerage 
question. The question of the disposi- 
tion of sewage is still to be settled. 
Col. Waring said in his report: ‘‘There 
is no question in the mind of any engi- 
neer familiar with che disposal of sew- 
age by irrigation as to the propriety 
and advantage of that process.”’ 

Commencing June 1 the Santa Fé 
trains ran into the city from the east 
over the company’s own tracks. 

Ex-Mayor E. F. Spence donated $50,- 
000 in property for an astronomical .ob- 
servatory, to be erected in Los Angeles 
county. The glass for the telescope. is 
being ground ih the East. The observa- 
tory will go on Wilson's Peak. . 

A nail factory was considered a cer- 
tainty in June, 1887, but the project 
fell through. There is good room for 
that and many other factories in Los 


Angeles. 


The first cremation took place June 
16 in the Rosedale crematory. . 

On June 18 the sale of three great 
ranches was announced—the San Joaquin 
ranch to Leland Stanford for $1,400,- 
000; the Chino ranch to the same, 
price not stated, and the Buenos Ayres 
ranch to John W. Hoyt for $488,700. 
The two former were erroneous reports. 
The Buenos Ayres was sold and an at- 
tempt at supdivision was made, but the 
scheme fell through with the boom and 
only a big, unfinished hotel marks the 
the site of ‘‘Sunset,’’ Mr, Wolfskill hav- 
ing to take back the land. The Buenos 
Ayres is still undivided, also the San 
Joaquin ranch, but the Chino ranch is 
now the scene of beet-sugar manufac- 
ture and busy industry. : 

On June 20 E. A. Preuss was ap- 
pointed postmaster, in place of J. W. 
Green. 

The real estate transfers of Los An- 
geles for the first four months of 1887 
were three times as large as those of 
San Francisco for-the same period. 


Architect | 


| at $500 each. Most of the 


height, and shortly . afterward com- 


menced to subside. A 


‘glance at the 
rise. progress and fall of 


this remark- 


able period of wild real estate specula- 


tion will here be appropriate. | 

It isas difficult to fix the date of the 
commencement of the boom as it is to 
say when a storm begins that starts in 
asa gentle wind. The completion of 
the Southern Pacific’overland line un- 
doubtedly led to the first marked for- 


ward movement. This was in the 
fall of 1881. Matters gradu- 
ally got better, in a business 
way, and by the sammer of 1888 there 


was a decided inclination on the part 
of long-headed people to invest in real 
estate and a few tracts were laid out. 
It would perhaps be correct to date the 
advent of the boom at that time, but it 
was a boom of-quite a mild variety. 
People had no conception of what was 
coming. 
1883, while the population did likewise, 
increasing from about 12,000 to 25,- 
000. The progress continued, as already 
shown, through 1884: and into 1885. 
The Santa Fé road was on its way into 


Los Angeles, reachi here in Novem-. 


ber, 1885. After that it is difficult 
to follow the course of the boom, so 
rapid and immense was the advance. 
People poured in by thousands and 
prices of land climbed: rapidly. Every- 
body that could find: an office went into 
the real estate business, either as an 
agent, a speculator or an operator. 
Tracts of land were cut up into lots al- 
most daily. Auctions,. accompanied by 
brass bands and free lunches, drew 
their crowds. At .private sales lines 
were formed before daybreak in front 
of the seller’s office for fear there 
would not be enough lots to go around. 
As soon as a man sold gnt at a profit, in 
nine cases out of ten he reinvested. 
There was no lack of faith in the coun- 
try. Some ofthe new towns laid-out 
during this period, outside of Los An- 
geles, contained in themselves and their 
surroundings elements of solid worth 
which insured their permanent prog- 
ress. Others were merely tounded on 
the credulity of the public and the gen- 
eral scramble in real 
and whereveritwas. 
The advance in values of real estate 
was astonishing. 
property in Los Angeles, at. that time 


a corner of Main street, could have been | 


vought in 1860 for $800 a front foot, 
in 1870 for $600, in 1880 for $1000. 


During the boom: it was valued 


$2500. Fora lot.on Main and Sixth, 
that was sold in 1883 for $20 a foot, 
$800 a foot was offered in 1887 


Acreage property rose in like» propor-. 


tions, and meantime. 
tinued to pour in. ot 

As Los Angeles city property beganto 
reach price8 which were then consid- 
ered as being nearthe top notch/the 
boom in ouiside property was_ started. 
Great tracts of land were bought by 
speculators, and subdivided and soldin 
lots to suit purchasers. Some of the 


population con- 


| speculators were men of large capital, 


and some had next to-none. They took 
their chances of coming out ahead, and 
nearly allof them did. New hfe was 
putin many small-places, previously 
settled, and many new-enterprises were 
launched on land that: had never ‘been 
touched. Some oi the land, which only 
a few years before could scarcely have 
been given away, but-which has been 


shown, with proper cultivation, to be 


among the best, was bought at ex- 
tremely low figures, but eligible land 
soon began to rise in response to the 
large demand. Lands four miles out-. 
side the city limits of Los Angeles, that 
were sold for $1 an acre in 1868, rose 
to $1000 an acre in some cases... 
When a tract was laid out as.a towh- 


site the first thing usualkvdone:was to 


build a hotel. -Cement sidewalks, brick 


road soon followed. A miniature cit: 
appeared like a scene conjured up by 


-Aladdin’s lamp where, a few months 


ago, the jack-rabbit sported and the 
coyote howled. Such a scene of trans- 
formation had never before been wit- 
nessed in the world. Qld ‘settlers, who 
had declared that land was dear at 


‘$5 an acre, looked aghast to see people 


tumbling over each other to secure lots 


were made on the basis-of one-third 
cash down, the balance in ,instaliments: 
on six and twelve months*time: _ 

Such was the state of affairs at the 
close of 1886. Up to that time the 
course of the boom, then some three 
years old, while tremendously, active, 
had been accompanied by-reasonable re- 
strictious as to future possibilities. The 
buyer had generally acquired some lit- 
tle idea of what he was purchasing and 
had exercised some judgment in mak- 
ing his selections. In the spring and 
summer of 1887 acrowd of outside 
speculators settled down upon Los An- 
geles, like flies upon a sugdr-bowl. 
Many of them came from Kansas’ City, 
where-they had been through a school 
of real estate speculation; ‘These men 
worked the excitement up to fever heat. 
They rodea willing horse to death, and 
crowded what would have been‘a good, 
solid advance of prices for three years 
into as many months. Landsat a dis- 
tance of thirty miles or more from Los 
Angeles—land which was often worth- 
less for cultivation and which  pos- 


sessed no. svrroundings to make 
it valuable for any other pur- 
pose —was secured by the  pay- 
ment of a small installment, and, 


under the excitement of, glowing adver- 
tisements, brass bands and the promise 
of immense improvements, lots were 
sold off like hot cakes, by scores and 
hundreds, to persons:-who, in many 
cases, had not even seen them, had but 
a vague idea of their location, and no 
idea at all of doing more with them 
than to sell them at a high profit before 
their second payments became due. 
New arrivals were charmed with the 
climate and surroundings and deter- 
mined to geta share of it before ‘all 
the ‘‘chicken gayeout. | 

A good instance of the rapidity with 
which deals were made is furnished by 
the Alosta townsite, in the San’ Gabriel 
Valley. On the 10th of January, 1887, 
ex-Sheriff George E, Gard bought a 
tract of 161 acres well.upin the foot- 


was demanded and accepted by the City 
Council. 
introduced in December. 

The recent.cut in railroad rates had 

flooded Los Angeles with an army of 
tramps and chevaliers @industrie. 
_.In December of that vear there was a 
movement among a _ score or so of Los 
Angeles people to go to Topolobampo, 
in Lower California, and join the Owen 
colony organization there. Meetings 
were held regularly for several weeks 
to discuss the scheme, but on receipt of 
unfavorable accounts from Capt. Alvan 
D. Brock, who was “‘init,’’ the plan was 
ultimately abandoned, and a coipera- 
tive scheme in Los Angeles county in- 
augurated instead. resulting in the Cal- 
ifornia Codperative Colony, now known 
as Clearwater, upon which tract the 
new Terminal railroad has a station. 

At the end of 1886 the population of 
the city was estimated at 45,000, and 
very rapidly growing. 

During the season of 1886-7 as many 
as 1200 persons sometimes came in by 
one excursion. During the month of 
December, 1886, fully 5000 excur- 


_sionists and regular passengers arrived 


iu Los Angeles hy all the routes. 
The Santa Fé induced a sha com- 
During 1886 fruit 


shippers of Sacramento were paying 


The Richmond fire alarm system was- 


-€600 a carload, while those of South- | 


At this time the city was fairly over- 
run with -burglars. 

One firm of architects had buildings 
under construction to the value of 
$652.000. 

There was then quite a feeling in 
Southern California in favor of State 
division, caused chiefly by the jealousy 
of the northern part ‘of the State and 
the large contributions of taxes to the 
State government. The sentiment still 
prevails in some quarters, but a ma- 
jority believe thatthe time is not yet 
ripe. 

It was reported that the Examiner 
would start a paper in Los Angeles in 
September. Many reports of proposed 
new papers have been spread since that 
time; in fact a. week scarcely ever 
passes without one or two such rumors, 
but it requires more than talk to starta 
daily paper in Los Angeles—and keep 
it going. | 

The corner-stone of the present Turn- 
verein Hall was laid Angust 14. 

A meeting of citizems was held An- 
gust 15 anda committee appointed to 
solicit subscriptions to stock in a big 
hotel. An expensive foundation was 


afterward built at the corner of Ninth” 


and Main streets, but the collapse of 
the boom cut the project short. The 
St. Vincent-people also contemplated a 
#500,000-hotel on their property where 
the Armory Hall now stands. 

At. this jime the boom reached its 


town of 


Values donbled from 1881 to 


estate whatever. 


The best biisiness 


purchases | 


changed hands;a second time at an ad‘ 
vance of 50 pet cent over the original 
purchase price. The aggregate of the 
two days’ sales was about $75,000, 
and this before the survey was com- 
pleted and without a single published 
annowscement. The terms of payment 
were $25 cash on each lot; sufficient to 


.1st; another third in six months and the 
remaining third in a year.” 

So passed the summer, when things 
were usually quiet in Los Angeles. The 
buyers weré mostly our own people. 
The great cry of the speculators was 
that everyone should buy all he or she 


crowd of land-hungry Easterners who 
would pour in that winter—the winter 
of 1887-8. As a consequence, every 
clerk, and waiter, and car-driver, and 
servant-girl scrimped and saved to 
make a first payment of one-third on a 
lot 50x150 in Southwest Boomville, or 
East Santa Carramba, or Roseleaf, or 
the second addition to Paradise, or one 


cities which sprang up like mushrooms 
in the summer of 1887. Most of these 
townsites were not very attractive to 
look at, but that made small difference, 
for very few buyers took the trouble to 
visit them, and they looked remarkably 
pretty on the lithographic views, with 
five-story mountains in the background 
and a three-story hotel in front. 

From October, 1886, ‘to May, 1887, 
the monthly real estate sales had been 
steadily rising, from $2,215,600 to 
$8,168,827. InJuneofthe latter year 
they amounted to $11,500,000; in July 
to $12,000,000; in August to 
$11,500,000; a total of $85,067,880 
in three months, and these were months 
that had always been the dullest of the 
year. This was the culmination of the 
boom. It had been driven to death. 
Everyone was loaded up with property 
and was a seller—at 833}. per cent. 
profit, or just double what he had paid, 
When there are nineteen sellers to one 
buyer the result cannot long remain in 
doubt, whether the commodity be wheat 
or mining stocks or real estate. Sales 
began to fall off. The brass bands 
ceased to draw such large crowds; the 
free lunch was accepted; also the free 
ride iu the ‘‘royal tally-ho coach,’’ but 
bids were not so promptly forthcoming, 
while the location of the land and the 


| design of the hotel were subject to 


more careful scrutiny. Some cautious 
people went so far even as to ask what 
was going to support the towns. 

In September, 1887, 
dropped nearly a couple of millions, to 
$9,872,948; in Octoberto $8,120,486, 
andin November, just when the real 
boom ought to have been commencing, 
they were downto $5,819,646. More- 
over, the Eastern visitors did not begin 
toarrive in any such enormous num- 
bers as sanguine prophets had pre- 
dicted. Those who did come’were very 
shy. Finally, a good many became dis- 
gusted with the muddy streets, reckless 
realestate ‘‘sharis,’’ and greedy 
lodging-house keepers with which Los 
Angeles was at that time specially 
afflicted. They sought other places in 
which to enjoy our climate, and those 
who had loaded themselves with high- 
priced realestate for the purpose of 
selling itto these people began to look 
blue. Then outside people and papers 
began to say ‘I told you so,’’ and to 
predict a collapse. There was, however, 
no collapse. The wonderful resources of 
this section pulled Los Angeles through. 
The real estate boom was followed by a 
building boom, and that, in turn, bya 
productive boom, which still continues. 

To return to the narrative of events 
which we dropped at the end of August, 
1887: 


blocks, a public hall anda street rail- | 


The first annual fair. under the aus- 
pices of the Los Angeles County Pomo- 
logical Society opened in Hazard’s Pa- 
vilion September 12. 

Another company was formed _ to 
build a road to Salt Lake September 28, 
ex-Mayor Workman, whois now inter- 
ested’ in the Terminal ‘Company, being 
a leader in the project. 

On October 15 Hattie Wolfstein at- 
tempted suicide and confessed to hav 


She was afterwardstried and acquitted. 

Cardinal Gibbons visited Los Angeles 
October 24, and had a reception at the 
pavilion. | 

The Santa Fé freight depot was 
burned October 28. 

A large anti-saloon meeting was held 
‘November 14, presided over by Dr. J. 
P. Widney, at which resolutions were 
passed advocating the nomination of a 
prohibition ticket at the coming munic- 
ipal election. 

There was a coal famine at that time, 
also a freight blockade on the Sanfa Fé 
route, owing to the large volume of 
westbound freight. | 

The first rain of the winter season 
again left the streets of Los Angeles in 
a horrible condition. 

Congress had appropriated money for 
a branch Soldiers’ Home on the Pacific 
Coast. On November 29 the Board of 
Managers arrived from the East and 
listened to half a dozen proposals of 
sites. Beside the site near Santa Mon- 
ica, which was ultimately accepted, 
there were offered sites at Hesperia, on 
the Mojave River, in “San Bernardino 
county; on Catalina Island, at Ingle- 
wood, in San Gabriel Caijjon, near El 
Monte; 160 acres two miles north of 
the Plaza, at Arlington Heights, on Pico 
street; aspot north of Anaheim anda 
location near Norwalk. For most of 
the tracts a good price was asked, 
while the tract of 600 acres selected 
was offered free. » 

The city election on December 5 re- 
sulted in a Republican defeat. 
election was claimed to be illegal, be- 
cause the polls closed two hours too 


early. The City Attorney held this 
view. | | 
Verona Baldwin, the unfortunate 


cousin of E. J. Baldwin, challenged Mr. 
Hearst of the Examiner to fight a duel 
on account of an article published about 
her exploits. She is now‘in the Stock- 
ton Asylum. 

A heavy wind did considerable dam- 
age along the foothill region on Decem- 


hills, paying therefor $12,000, or a 
tritie less than $75 anacre. A few 
weeks later he sold. one-half of the 
tract to a Pasadena firm for 316,000, 
leaving him eighty acres.and $4000 to 
boot as his margin of profit. 
tension of the Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel Valley line through the Azusa 
country bisected Gard’s tract, and about 
the mjddle of it the company located a 
depot This was a pointer which a 
good many.» real estate sharps were 
waiting for. Surveyors were at once 
set to work to stake off the proSpective 
Alosta. A ready-made house 
was set up for an office, but buyers were 
on hand as promptly as. the surveyors 
and agent. They came in buggies from 
all along the toothills and at daylight 
on the morning of March 21 a big as- 
semblage was present. Lots were sold 
as rapidly as they could be checked off 
on the map and receipts given for the 
advance payment. This continued 
while daylight lasted and was then dis- 
continued only for lack of candle power. 
Next morning the rash was renewed 
and by noon all of the available lots had 
been disposed of. A large number 
of ‘business lots’’ were laid off, 
25x150 feet, and the residence lots 
were 50x150 feet. A portion were re- 
served from each block and the remain- 
der—about 800 in all—were sold at an 
average of $250 alot... Before the sale 


was concluded a number of lots had 


¥ 


The ex-- 


r14. The hoterat Crescenta Caiiada 

was blown down and awomanand her 

child killed. Bin 
The Belmont Hotel, at the end of the 


Second street cable roa as burned 
December 16. | 
AFTER THE BOOM. | 


Solid Development Replacing Wild Real 
Estate Speculation, 
1888. 

On March 7, 1888, members of the 
Board of Trade went to Whittier to par- 
ticipate in the opening of the railroad 
to that place. 

The Santa Fé trains were tied up for 
several days that month by a strike. 

There had been a rush to Lower Cali- 
fornia. many going from Los Angeles 
on the reports of rich gold discoveries. 
Some of the adventurers had to return 
on foot. Goodledges were afterward 
developed in that section, but it took 
time. 

The first train ran over the road from 
Los Angeles to Glendale March 24. 


colony somewhere near Los Angeles at 
that time. . The idea was for some land- 
owner to donate halfan acre to each 
newspaper man who desired to join and 
build a cottage thefeon, to be paid for 
by installments. The scheme nearly 
materialized at Ramona, but ultimately 


= 


make one-third of purchase price April. 


possibly could, to sell to the enormous 


of the other hundred and more paper 


sales 


The Los Angeles Clearing. House was 


ing murdered her lover near Compton.” 


The 


a 


There was a project to form a press | 


fell through. Thomas Nast, who was 


site on the Los Feliz ranch. 
On April 22 news was received from 
Washington that the House Committee 


Gen. Vandever in the contested elec- 
tion case of Lynch versus. Vandever. 
Rumors of briber 
‘connection with the police depart- 
ment and Chinese gambling were 
humerous and  persisten at that 
time. Mayor Workman was trying 


tion and Chief Cuddy was protesting 


‘clock’? game which was running at the 
corner of Main and Requena streets 
caused much scandal. Boss Buckley of 
San Francisco was said to be interested 


with little attempt ‘at concealment. ~~ 
On May 7 an election was held to voté 


charter, A very light vote was polled 
re the charter was defeated by 770 to 

‘The Democratic State. convention 
met in Los Angeles May 15. 


on May 24 and agreed to send a man to 
Australia to the insect-pest 
question. Albert Koebele afterwards 
went and brought back with him the 
vedilia cardinalis, which has rid our 
orchards of the white scale. 

The building boom was then on in fall 
force, anda commencement was being 
made with street paving. 

Gamblers and;. raids gamblers 
formed the chief topic of local conver- 
— and newspaper comment at that 
time. 

On. July 2 the Ellis Coljege. near the 
terminus of the Second-street cable 
road, was burned to the ground, after 
three previous attempts to burn it had 
been made. J. W. Ellis, the proprietor, 
‘was also the owner of the Belmont Ho- 
tel, adjoining, which had been burned a 


few months previous. 


convention July 7 and nominated a full 
ticket. 


July, 1888. 

_ The Republican primaries on July 21 
were attended with scandalous proceed- 
‘ings in two wards. The county conven- 
tion met July 24. Martin Aguirre .was 
nominated for Sheriff on the sixth bal- 


lot. 


The Arcade depot of the Southern 
Pacific Company, on the Wolfskill 
orchard tract, was then approaching 
completion. The location of the depot 
had been made the subject of much 
scheming and heart-burning on the part 
of real-estate owners and agents, and 
many subdivisions were put on the 
market after its selection, lots on which 
have dropped. to small valme, but are 
now again coming into demand, as the 
depot is built around with factories, 
storage-houses and machine shops. 

The project for a Monte Carlo 
just across the lower California line was 
atthattime brought foward. One of 
the parties interested was Walter Max- 
well, afterwards a candidate for Horti- 
Department Chief at the World’s 

air. 

Wine grapes were selling at a ruinous 
price in 1888—88 a ton for Mission 
grapes, delivered at the winery in boxes. 
Prices were not much higher last 
seasonforthatvariety. Increased home 
consumption, extensi-n of markets, 
planting of choicer varieties, more 
careful manufacture, larger storage 
of wine, and the drying of many grapes 
promise to bring prices up to a remun- 
erative level within a couple of years. 

The new short line of the Santa Fé 
Beta to San Diego was operated on 
Los Angeles. | 

The Democratic .county convention 
met August 20, T. E. Rowan was nom- 
inated for Sheriff. ' 

On August 21 Hon. William Williams 
delivered aneloquent tariff. speech. , 

A Council investigating committee 
presented a report on charges made 
against Chief of Police Cuddy, in which 
they strongly condemned his conduct 
and urged his removal from office for 


standing in with the city’sscum. After” 


a long struggle Cuddy resigned. 
‘‘Cheap coal’’ was being advertised in 
the summer of 1888 at $11.50 a ton. 
The Sovereign Grand Lodge, 1.0.0.F., 
of the world assembled in Los Angeles 
on September 15, and the members re- 
ceived a hearty reception during their 
stay. Tue Times published a 16-page 
special edition to celebrate the event. 


better known as ‘Smoothy’’— for 
$50,000 damages for libel against Tug 
Times commenced September 19. The 
plaintiff did not receive the tull amount 
claimed, the jury knocking off $49,999 
and assessing his character at the 
modest sum of $1. Two other suits, 
each for alike amount of damages, 
based on the same alleged ‘‘libelous 
publication,’ went by the board after 
the failure of the case tried. 

The British ship Respigadero was 
wrecked at San Pedro on September 
26 throughcarelessness. Three Gilbert 
Islanders were on board, who had been 
picked up at sea. 

Gen. W. H. L. Barnes delivered a 


October 9. On the 12th Sand Lot 
Kearney camé down from San Francisco 
addressed the Democrats. 

s It was not until the end of October, 
1888, that the paving of First street 
was commenced, ~ 

The Chamber of Commerce was or- 
ganized October 19. | 
plished much good since that time, and 
is at present out of debt. | 

Another new city charterhad been 
prepared and was presented to the 
voters on October 20. There was a 
much larger vote than on the previous 
occasion and the charter was carried by 
2640 to 1890. 

On Sunday, October 21, Tue Times 
made public the celebrated ‘‘Murchi- 
son’’ letter; which resulted in the recall 
of the British Minister, Sir Lionel S. 
Sackville-West from Washington, and, 
as many think, decided the issue of the 
Presidential campaign. 
sponde 
the Pomona man—whose identity was 
made public months later as George Os- 
goodby--was printed in the editorial 
columns, under the head of ‘The Angio- 
Democratic Alliance.’’ ‘There was in 
the outset little popular conception of 
the far-reacling results which the pub- 
lication of this correspondence would 
have. Tue Trmes introduced the corre- 
spondence in the following words: ~ 

Democrats are very eager to deny the 
statement that the British deeply sympa- 
thize with them in the present political con- 
test and ardently hope for their victory at 
the polls. They even go so far as totry and 
make us believe that Blaine, who is su 
posed by the British to be the leading living 
exponent of Republicanism, is the object of 
their chief admiration and that they posi- 
tively detest Mr. Cleveland. 

THE TIMEs this morning is able to lay be- 
fore its readers a document which goes a 
long way to substantiate the statements 
made by the Republican papers regarding 
the bond of brotherhood which exists be. 
tween the British and the Democratic 
party. Last month a reputable and reli- 
able citizen of Pomona sent the following 
letter to the Hon. L. S. Sackville-West, 
British Minister at Wasbington. The name 
of the writer was withheld by his request, 
but can be produced if need be: [Here ap- 
peared the letter from ‘‘Murchison.'’} 


The cofre- 


a true copy: An 
DF ache appeared the letter from Sackville- 


on Elections would report in favor of, 


and corruption in 


to get at the bottom of the ques-. 


that everything was all right. A 


in it. Faro games were also running, 


for or against the adoption of a new} 


The Orange Growers’ Association met 


the East. 


The Prohibitionists held their county 


. Fanny Davenport, who was here re- 
cently, was playing in Los Angeles in: 


August 12 with a big excursion from 4 


Salt 


Trial of the suit of H. H. Boyce—|. 


campaign speech in Los Angeles on 


It has accom- 


In reply he received an autograph letter 
from Mr. West, of which the following is 


est. 
It will be noticed that throughout the 


here in March, \talked- of joining the epistle there runs.an undercurrent of com: 
colony. J. G. Griffith also offered a 


plete confidence in the amicable intentions 
of the Cleveland administration. toward 
Great Britain and British interests. One 
would judge that the writer was conscious 
hat a satisfactory private arrangement 


exists between the administration and the 


British government upon questions’ at 
issue between the two countries. 
¢ spirit of the editorial from the New 
York Times, which is inclosedin the letter, 
may be judged of from its opening sentence, 
which is as follows: 
he discussion and rejection of the fish- 
eries treaty is perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of narrow partisanshipin the treat- 


ment of a great internation uestion eve 
known in our history. 


The article proceeds te condemn, in un- 
measured terms, the conduct of the Repub- 
lican Senators jn rejecting the ty, de- 
clares that itshould yet be adopted and 
urges voters to keep this question in mind 
when voting next month. ; 

This letter forms. an interesting contr. 
— to the campaign literature of tne 

ay. 

Pomona is fairly entitled to “the horns.” 
The diplomatic British statesmen took the 
bait in great sha The writer of the 
above very clever letter to him is of course 
a young Englishman seeking advice as to 
how he shall vote in the Presidential elec- 
tion. - 


By the 28d day ot October—two : 
days later—the correspondence had 
begun to attract ‘wide attention at 
On the 24th Tue Times, in 
an editorial paragraph, stated that a 
telegraphic inquiry had been. received 
from a distinguished journalistic source 
in New York—the Herald—touching the 


identity and so forth of the Ponoma 


man. Onthe same day an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington was 
published announcing that West 
acknowledged the authorship of the 
letter. . 

After that the fun waxed fast and 
furious. Dispatches and letters of in- 
quiry poured in, detectives went down 
to Pomona to try to discover the writer 
of the letter, and the Democrats were 
wild with rage, and demanded West's 
recall. Mr. Blaine read the letter ata 
large political gathering in New 
York and made it the _ text - of 
his speech. Cleveland demanded 
West’s recall and the_ Britisher 
was called home. Tse Times had the 
letter lithographed and published a fac 
simile, as did, afterwards, .several of 
the leading papers of the country, to 
whom Tue Times had, upon request, — 
sent photographic copies. It Wasa great 
factor in the campaign. Two weeks 
later the election was held and Benja- 
min Harrison won. 

Anschlag, the brutal murderer of a 
couple at Garden Grove. was to have 
been hung November 15, 1888, but on 
the previous day committed suicide in 
his cell by taking poison, which, it is 
supposed, had been supplied to him bY 
his spiritual attendant, Rev. U. S. G. 
Glick, who was something of a fakir. 
The doctors held an autopsy and, as 
usual, disagreed as to whether the crim- 
inal was or was not insane. : 

On November 20 Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles was given a farewell banquet at 
the Calfornia Club on his leaving for 
San Francisco. 


1d. Chamber of 
Commerce held a joint meeting on No- 
vember 28 to consider the project of.a 
California exhibit in Europe. The meet- 
ing was addressed by David Lubin of 
Sacramento. He advocated an exhibit 
at London forthe whole State. | 
The State Supreme Court decided 
that C. C. Stephens, the Los Angeles at- 
torney, must answer to the charges 
brought against him in the proceedings 
for disbarment for nnprofessional con- 
duct. Mr, Stephens is still practicing. 
The Republican city convention on 


| November 24 nominated D, E. Miles for 


Mayor on the third ballot. L. E. 


_Mosher was the other candidate. 


At the Council meeting November 26. 


J. M. C. Marble applied for a franchise’ ‘ 


for the Los Angeles, Utah and Atlantic 
Railway. He afterward got the fran- 
chise, but not a spadeful of earth was 
was ever turned; the franchise was for- 
feited and afterward given to the Ter- 


minal Railroad Company, who went to 
’ work on a business basis, and now have 


a road insoperation from above Pasa- 
dena to San Pedro. So much of the 
Lake project is accomplished. 

The Democrats, on. the 28th, nomi- 


OD 


nated for Mayor John Bryson. Sr.. who 
was afterward elected. 

The Southern Pacific was at that time 
having trouble in securing a _ right-of- 
way for its cut-off through the southern 
part of the city, from Alameda street, 
for its Santa Monica line, wnich at that 
time was laid all the way on San Pedro 
street. 

The conviction had by this time’ grad- 
ually forced itself upon the people 
that the speculative real estate boom 
was about over, and desultory efforts 
were being made in projects for en--\_ 
couraging immigration and advertising 
our resources.. THe Times advocated 
cleaning the streets, keeping down 
rents and offering small tracts at mod- 
erate prices and on easy terms. a 

A Citizens’ Reform Ticket was nomi- 
nated at a meeting in Hazard’s Pavilion, 
with Dr. J. P. Widney in the chair. 
The ticket was made up of selections 
from the Republican and Democratic 
tickets, with Miles for Mayor. The 
Prohibitionists on the following day 
had a little time of their own. They 
refused to pull with the citizens’ move- 
mcnt, but were too late to make their 
own nominations. The reformers were 
denounced as the ‘‘best friends of the 
liquor men.’’ 

Senator Stanford was received by a 
citizens’ committee on December 6, es- 
corted to San Pedro and afterward 
driven through the city. Mr. Stanford 
expressed=himself as being in favor of a 
liberal appropriation for San Pedro, 
which he has done several times since, 
but does not appear to have yet been 
able to secure it. 

Gen. Vandever had introduced a bill 
in the House of Representative provid- 
ing for State division. which gave rise 
to comment and criticism. A meeting 
was called to consider the question at 
Hazard’s Pavilion on December 8, pre- 
sided over by Maj. Workman, at which 
the following resolution was’ adopted 
by avoteof118to1l4: 


Resoived, by this assembly ot representa- 


tive citizens of Los Angeles ¢ 


that a division of the State into two states, 
on an cast and west line, as near as possible 
along natural boundary. lines, and upon a 
fair and honorable basis, should be effected 
at as early a date as practicable, and our 
representatives in the State and National 
Legislatures are hereby requested to use 
all honorable efforts to bring about sucha 
division. 
_Dr. J. P. Widney made a strong speech 
at the meeting in favor of division. and 
M. L. Wicks spoke forcibly against it, 
A local executive was ap- 
ointed to prepare a plan of campaign, 
The consisted of C. E. Thom, 
W. F. Fitzgerald, H. ~T. Hazard, A. M. 
Widney and H. Newmark. — | 
The Council was then struggling with 
a so-called ‘‘West’’ system. of sewer- 
age, for which pay was wanted, al- 
though it Was shown that no patent 
rights could attach thereto. The 
sewerage problem has been a fertile 
one in attracting schemers who want to 
make something out of the taxpayers. 
The large, adobe block fronting on the. 
north side of the plaza, which was then 
being demdlished by its owner, Mrs. 
Doria Jones;‘was probably one of the 
oldest buildings in the pueblo. It was 
used as a United States Courthouse for 
many years prior to 1861, then be- 
longing to ex-Gov. Downey, by whom it 
was afterward occupied as a residence. 
The building was being pulled down for 
the erection of a five-story hotel and 
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operahouse, but the site is now a hay- 
market. 
_ The Woman’s Committee was then 
agitating social reform md holding fre- 
quent meetings. There is still room 
forreform, as there always probably 
_ will be.. 
- Qn December 15 a @slegation from. 
Oakland arrived with asilk banner in- 
scribed ‘‘Los Angeles County: the Ban- 
ner Republican;County of the State.”’ 
It was presented in recognition of the 
majority cast by Los Angeles at the late 
Presidential clection — the largest 
among all the fifty-two counties of Cal- 
ifornia. The banner had to be sent 
back in 1880. | 
_Jeffreys-Lewis inaugurated the Los 
Angeles Theater Decewber 17 with the 
play Diplomicy. 
About seventy reiail merchants met 


‘in Grand Army Hall and formed an anti- | 


high-rent association. . 


1889. 

On January 8 Tue Tiwgs announced 
that ‘‘Murchison's’’ true mame was 
George Osgoodby, and published a de- 
tailed account of the circumstances un- 
der which the letter was written and 
published, the events following the pub- 
lication, and the political excitement 
caused by it. 3 
'Sam Jones commenced a week’s ‘‘re- 


30 the outfall project was found to 
have been defeated at the polls. 
The Chamber of Commerce sent for 
samples of sugar beets to fifty farmers 
who -had received imported German 
seed from the Watsonville factory, but 
only a very few responded. One 


farmer had eaten the beets he raised. 


The same indifference prevails today> 
A few weeks ago the Chamber sent out 
several thousand circulars to ascertain 
how much land could be depended upon 
for beet sugar culture, and received 
only twenty-three replies. 

. A banquet was given at the Nadeau 
on July 19 in honor of the completion 
of the two-viaducts over the Los An- 
geles River. Rie 

The Boyle Heights branch of the 
cable road was opened August 3 with 
much rejoicing. : 

Another.big hotel project came up in 
that month. Ex-Mayor Beaudry was in- 
tending to build a five or six-story hotel 
on his 485 feet front on New High: 
street. 

Henry and Ben Edelman were in- 
dicted by the grand jury August 24 for 
forging county warrants. That was 
more than two years ago, but no con- 
victions have been had. 

On August 24 the new United States 
cruiser Charleston put into San Pedro, 


old-fashioned market place, where pro- 
duce can be sold from the wagons of the’ 
producers. 

Col. W. H. H. Russell was tried by 
court-martial and sentenced to be dis- 
charged from the National Guard. 

President Huntington and party, of 
the Southern Pacific, visited Los An- 
geles in May and inspected San Pedro 
harbor. 
ington said: 

San Pedro is the only proper place down 
here for a deep-water harbor, but private 
citizens and corporations cannot improve 
it. The Government must do that, and I 
am as anxious as any of the people in Los 
Angeles tosee it improved. Santa Monica 
and Redondocan never be. anything more 
than roadsteads, but we willimprove Santa 
Monica. 

On June 7 an election was held for 
the purpose of voting for or against the 
issue of Courthouse bonds to the amount 


To a Times reporter Mr. Hant- 


of $300,000. More than two-thirds of | 


the votes cast. were in favor of the 
bonds. 

The Los Angeles County Republican 
Convention of July 8 unanimously in- 
dorsed Col. Markaam for the guberna- 
torial nomination. On the 22d _ the 
Democrats met and indorsed Stephen 
M. White. ; 

Ex-State Senator Charles. McClay 
died at San Fernando July 19. 


Hon. W. H. Mills was tendered a re- 
ception at the’ Chamber of Commerce 
February 7. Mr. Mills in a speech 
urged the development of our ed- 
ucational facilities, for which this cli- 
mate is specially suited. and called at- 
tention. to Amm. Arbor, Mich., where 
they have 4000 students, which makes 
a population of 12,000. 

On the 10th the Chamber gave a re- 
ception to President Manvel of the 
Santa Fé. Mr. Manvel said that noth- 
ing since the boom had been so benefi- 
cial to Southern California as the 
Charles Dudley Warner article in Har- 
per's Monthly.. He believed that the 
article had put more information into 
the homes than any other agency. The 
magazine has a.circulation of 100,000 
copies in’ Emgland.. Mr. Manvel had 
induced Mr. Warner to come out here 
to prepare the artitle, with the stépula- 
tion on his part that“it should embody 
only his honest opinion, for he would 
come under no Other condition. -)The 
chief portions of the article were re- 
printed in Tue/Times. 

The Supreme Court that month finally 
decided the celebvated case of Pio Pico. 
the venerable ex-Governor of Califor- 
nia versus Cohn, the decision being ad- 
verse to the claimant. Don Pio Pico is 
now left with scarcely the necessaries 


road—now the Consolidated Company's | 


line—July 1 


On July 7 there was the first general 
meeting of King’s Daughters from ail 
points of Southern California, at Re- 
dondo Beach. The order had been or- 
ganized in Los Angeles three years pre- 


viously. 


A bitter and determined fight between 
the electric and cable railroad systems 
commenced end of July. 

The cruiser Charleston, on her return. 
from the chase of the Itata to Chile. an- 
chored at Redondo July 28, where she 
was visitedcby many thousands of peo- 
The vessel also stopped at San 
Pedro, Santa Monica and other places 


ple. 


along thé Coast. 


The county officials first occupied. 
their quarters in the n 
August 9, 

The City Engineer reported to the 
Council that the supply pipe of. the Cit- 
izens’ Water Company was inadequate, . 
and recommended that a larger one be 
put in at once, which has not yet been 

The importation of a cargo of scale- 
infested orange trees to San Pedro from 
Tahiti, by Meserve & Son of Pomona, 
resulted in much trouble for the import- 
ers and the Horticultural Commission- 


IN A LOGGING CAMP 


ew Courthouse |. 


Impounding Water and 
“Snaking” Saw-logs 


IN THE SIERRA SAN BERNARDINO. 


Opening of the. New Long Point Lamber 
District at the Head of the City 
Creek Canyon— Picturesque 

Rugged Scenes. 


ESSINA (CAL.,.), NOV. 86, | 
| \ 4 1891.-—[Special correspond- | 
ence of Tue If any | 


one word, above all others, is applicable 
to the soil, climate, topography and re- 
sources of California, that word is Di- 
vefsity, with a big D. - . 

Southern California is a land of val- 
leys, where Nature has used a large 
percentage of the total area in making 
the partitions betweenthem. The main 
partition is that mighty range of mount- | 


| ger” 


horse-power, The entire plant was 
furnished by the Tiler & Stowell Com- 
pany of Milwaukee and cost $35,000. 
Supt. Moore says it is satisfactory in 
every respect, the working of 
the band saws especially so. The 
capacity. of the mill is about 
60,000 feet per day. It can handle 
lors nine feet in diameter, and can turn 
out’a stick of timber six feet square and 
forty-six feet long. The logs, after be~- 
ing drawn out of the lake by an endless 
chain, are placed on the carriage by a 
powerful nigger. This is not the ‘‘nig- 
of wood-pile and contraband 
fame, but an ingenious machine operated 


by steam, which handles the largest log ’ 


like a jack-straw. The band saws are 
tweive inches in width and fifty-three 
feetin length or circumference. By 
reason of its thinness, the band saw 
wastes only one-fourth as much as the 


circular saw, and in eyery way does i 
smoother and better work. *Every 


board, in its exit from the mill, passes 
through an automatic trimmer, which 
squares the ends and leaves it one-half 
inch longer than schedule length. ~’ 

In the basement is a harmless-looking 
iron drum notexceeding four feet in 
any dimension. All scraps and trim- 
mings upto 6x6 inches are dropped 


ers, who seized the trees, which are still 
at San Pedro, many of them now dead, 
it having been found impossible to erad- 
icate the bugs, 

Senator Felton arrived in Los Ange- 
les August 17, accompanied by Gov. 
Markham and Paris Kilbourn, and vis- 
ited the National Guard encampment at 
Santa Monica. Mr. Felton also went to 
| San Pedro and Redondo, to inspect the 
harbors at those places, and was given 
a reception in Los Angeles by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

County Auditor Convers How died 
August 18. ag 

At 4°p.m. on Saturday, August 22, 
the first granulated and refined sugar 
ever manufactured in Southern Cali- 
fornia was turned out from the factory 
at Chino. Since then, until the factory 
was recently closed for the season, the 
output has been. nearly 2,000,000 
pounds. A large excursion went down 
from Los Angelesto celebrate the open- 
ing of the factory. : 

Simpson Tabernacle, free of debt. 
was formally dedicated Sunday, Sep- 
tember 27. : 

The Y.M.C.A. building was formally 
opened October 6, Gov. Marxham being 
present. 

The week ending October 24 was a 
busy one for Los Angeles. Among other 
events were: Agricultural meeting, Hor- 
ticultaral show, State Irrigation meet- 
ing, Convention, State 


ains which mav be saidto commence | into this receptacle. whichisa verit- 

at the San Fernando Pass and which ex- | 2ble den of knives, and at once torn to 

tends in a southeasterly direction | Shreds. Because it bites off all it can 

nearly across the State, dividing the | chew and can chew all it can bite off, it 

Mojave and Colorado deserts on the | is called a “hog.’’ (A judicious diet of: 
north and east from the fertile valieys | G@¢Tman Reichstag and French Assembly 

on the south and west. This mountain ; Might enable it to clear the way for its 
wall is again divided into three sec- | American namesake in the forbidden 
tions by the Cajon and San Gorgonio | ™atkets of Europe.) By a system of 

passes. Each section rises to an alti- | 2utomatic carriers the product of this 

tude of over 10,000 feet. West of the | Machine, together with all the sawdust, 

Cajon it iscommonly known asthe Sierra | }§ Made to pass over the boilers, and by” 
Madre (mother range) and culminates | Simply pulling a lever, the fireman can 

in Mount San Antonio—‘Old Baldy.” | divert so much thereof into the firebox 

Southeast of the San Gorgonio Pass it | 48 May from time to time be esetynge sx. 

takes the name of its highest peak, San | All in all, the mill is apparently as near. 
Jacinto (Saint Hyacinth.) automatic as possible. 

The central section, between the From the muzzle end of the mill am 
Cajon and San Gorgonio passes, usually | elevated plank tramway is being con- 
called the San Bernardino Mountains, | 8ttucted which will be nearly a mile in 
is the broadest and highest, Old Gray- | length. The lumber as fast as cut is” 
back peak—something over 11.000 graded and run out on this long plat- 
feet—being the highest elevation in| form to be piled in its proper place on 
Southern California. A short distance | either side. 
west of Grayback is Mt. San Bernar-| The company estimates that their 
dino, not as high by 2000 feet, but geo- | timber will turnout about 120,000,000 
graphically speaking, the most impor- | feet, of which perhaps 50 percent. will 
tant mountain in the southern portio nof | b¢ yellow pine, 20 per cent. sugar pine © 
the State. The fortieth meridian west | 4nd the balance cedar, fir, haisam and — 
from Washington falls across the sum-| 4k. One of their specialties will be 
mit, where it is intersected by the San/| Vertical-grain yellow pine flooring, 
Bernardino base-line. All surveys’ in | Which will fill the existing demand for. 
Southern California are reckoned from |@ floor that will not splinter. The 
this point, or rather from these two | Sugar pine will be used for sash and door 
lines. making, certain kinds of boxes, etc., 


having made an official trial trip from 
Port Harford to Santa Barbara. The 
Charleston was at San Pedro again this 
year on her return from Chile. 

A portion of the Senate Committee 
on Arid Lands, consisting of Senators 
Stewart and Regan, arrived in Los An- 
geles September 1 and visited San Pedro 
with a committee of citizens. They 
then went to Santa Monica, where the 
Senators made speeches at the Arcadia. 

Baseless charges having been made 
in the ‘tottering Trombone’’ against 
the management of the Santa Monica 
Soldiers’ Home, an investigation was 
made by the Board of Managers in Oc- 
tober, which resulted in the vindication 
‘of Gov. Freichel, whose cause was 
strongly championed by Tse Times. 
The managers Were afterward given a 
banquet, at which the Governor, Col. 
Markham and other distinguished gen- 
tlemen were -present. 

On November 2 the third section of 
the cable railroad from Arcadia street 
to Downey avenue was opened. 

Heavy rains did much damage to. 
cable power houses and river bridges in 
December. 


vival work’? at Hazard’s Pavilion on 
January 18, during which time he suc- 
ceeded in disgusting a great many peo- 
ple with his vulgarities. Of course he 
referred to this place, as he does to 
every city he visits, as ‘‘the wickedest 
city inthe world.””» .-4 .. 
‘There was a convention ‘Ot boards of 
trade of Southern counties on January 
15, which was attended by delegates 
from Inyo county, whose citizens. were 
anxious for better communication with 
Los Angeles. . 
The Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, California 
Commandery, held its t’ meeting in 
Southern California on January 18, 
which was attended by a delegate from 
San Francisco. | 
A mass-meeting was held Janvary 21 
to indorse the new city charter, then 
in the hands of the Legislature. 
There were many idle men in town at 
the beginning of 1889. : 
.On February 13 Judge Ross sen- 
tenced T. J. Cuddy to serve six months 
in jail for tampering with a United 
States juror. And Cuddy served his 
time, too. | 
The Democratic city convention on 
February 14th again nominated Mr. 
Bryson for Mayor. On the 18th the 
Republicans nominated H. T. Hazard, 
who was elected. The municipal fight 
_that year was a triangular one, the so- 


On August 1, H. Jay Hanchette en- 
tered upon his duties as secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. MHan- 
chette’s mysterious disappearance from 
Chicago has since furnished much sub- 
ject for speculation. 

The Board of Supervisors requested 
Justice of the Peace Lockwood to re- 
sign, he having been arrested upon a 
criminal charge. Lockwood is now a 
fugitive from justice. At the same 
time J. M. Damron had been captured 
and lodged in the County Jail. 

In August the City Council was much 
occupied with the question of bank tax- 
ation, there being a general opinion 
that the banks were not paying their 
proper.share of the taxes. 

The county Prohibitionists nominated 
a full ticket August 19. with E. E. Pol- 
lard of Azusa for Sheriff. 

Articles of incorporation of the Los 
Angeles Terminal Railway Company 
were filed August 27. The franchise 
was granted by the Council Septem- 

The Sixth District Congressional Con-_ 
vention, which had been adjourned 
from Fresno, where it had been unable 

A Commission of Engineers appointed | to réacha conclusion, met at. Ventura 
by the Council to investigate the sewer | September 4 and nominated Bowers of 
question reported December 28, at {San Diego. The Democrats met at San 
length. They stated in their report | Diego onthe 15th and nominated W. 
that the sewer farm scheme was prac- | J. Curtis of San Bernardino. 


of life, where ke formerly was the 
owner of countless acres and herds of 
cattle, 

The first bankers’ convention ever 
held in California convened in the 
Council chamber of the City Hall 
March 11, 

‘Henry M. Stanley lectured in Haz- 
ard’s pavilion on March 21. 

The Los Angelés car, with products 
for the Chicago @range carnival, left on 
March 29. Thé exhibit did much toad- 
vertise the resources of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Secretary of Wart Proctor arrived in 
Los Angeles April 1, on his’ way from 
an inspection ‘of the army posts. He 
went to San Diego to look into the mat- 
ter of a site for a military post there. 

The President arrived in Los Angeles 
April 22, on his tour through the United 
States, accompanied by Mrs. Harrison. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell B. Harrison, Post- 
master-General Wanamaker, Secretary 
Rusk and other distinguished people. 
Forty thousand people thronged the 
streets of Los Angeles to welcome him, 
and the march through the streets was 
a continued ovation. Gov. Markham 
welcomed Mr. Harrison at Indio. On 
the balcony, iu front of the City Hall, 
speeches were made by the President, 
Gov. Markham, Mr. Rusk, Mr. Wana- 


maker and others. In the evening a re- 
On September 16 Superior Judge 


called ‘‘Citizens’ Party’? having nomi- 
nated J. R. Toberman for Mayor. The 
campaign was the shortest on record, 


ticable. | 
1890.. 


On February 15,-1890, it was an-. 


Shaw issued an order relieving Robert 
S. Platt from the office of Tax Collector, 
W. H. McDonald having retired from 


céption was held'at Hazard’s pavilion, 
where the President, Gov. Markham 
and others again, spoke, The party, 


Convention. 


Beekeepers’ 
Farmers’ Alliance and People’s Party 


venerally speaking, the mountains of 
this part of the State are rough and pre- 
cipitous. The San Bernardino Mount- 


agricultural implement timber and fine 
finishing lumber will be made from the 
oak. From the cedar, posts and tim- 


nounced that. I. W. Hellman had. pur- with a*few guests, dined privately at G. J. Grffith was shot and wounded | gains. howéver, by reason of their | bers for ground work and stakes for the 
the election being held on the 21st, | chased an interest in the Nevada Bank his bond, and Mr. Platt having failedto| the Hollenbeck.’ Afterward there was | 0n October 28 by Frank Burkett, who] greater breadth, are less so, and this| ™illions of young orange trees which 
The Republicans made,,a clean sweep, | of San Francisco. Mr. Hellman after- | Provide another surety. Platt Was/an informal reception at the Union | afterward shot and killed himself. 


the Democrats failing even to get a 
Councilman. . The vote, for Mayor was: 
Hazard, 5484; Brysony’3128; Tober- 
man, 1423. 

- A joint meeting of the Board of Trade 

and Chamber of Commerce was held 
February 23 to confer with the Board 
of Supervisors in order to try and devise 
some means by which assessments could 
be reduced and made more even with | 
those of the balance of the State. The 

amount ef money contributed to Sacra- 
mento has»always been a sore point 
with Angeleiios. 

On February 28 the Grand Army 
posts of Los Angeles,‘many Southern 
California towns participating, gave a 
grand reception to the new Department 
Commander of California, George E. 


ward went to. San Francisco, where he 
now resides and manages the bank. 
The city directory of Los Angeles for 
1890 contained 30,000 names,: which 
was supposed to show a population of 
90,000. This was a little premature. 
On March 6 the ‘election for bonds 
for an interior system of sewers was 
carried by a vote of more than 400 


over and above the necessary two-thirds 
‘vote. The elections for storm-drain 


and oatfall sewers were held subse- 


quently, on separate days, and were 


defeated. 

The Cross road from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena was opened March 12 in the 
presence of thousands of visitors. -This 
road has since been: acquired by the 
Terminal Railroad’ Company and is 


short in his accounts. 

_ The campaign of 1890 was opened by 
the Republicans of Los Angeles on Sep- 
tember 183 with a torchlight procession 
and speeches atthe pavilion by Hon J. 
B. Reddick and Hon. M. M. Estee. The 
Democrats had their celebration on the 
17th, when they were addressed by 
Mayor Pond. Senator Del. Valie, Hon. 
Stephen M. White and others. : 

On September 17 Wong Ark, who is 
now in the County Jail under sentenge 
for murder, had officers Dunn and John- 
son arrested for malicious mischief for 
breaking in an iron door. 

Efforts were then being made in Los 
Angeles to furnish financial aid to Mrs. 
Gen. Frémont. On the 23d the House 
passed a Senate bill granting the lady 


ague. At 1 am, the Presidential 
party left for Sam Diego. Onthe 23d 
the Presidemt had a reception and ban- 
quet at Pasadena. 
‘ On April 30 the first intimation was 
aes in Tue Times of an affair which 
fterwards developed into the sensa- 
tional Itata case, almost resulting in 
war with Chiles:?On-that day, under 
the head of ‘‘Sensational Rumor,’’ was 
.printea the following paragraph: 
_.Last evening there was a report on the 
streets that there was a schooner anchored 
in Catalina harbor,loaded with arms for 
the Chilean govermment and that the 
customs officer at San Pedro had gone 
over to the island to investigate the case. 
An effort was made to get San Pedro by 
telegraph but the office was closed. The 


A formal celebration of the opening 
of the Terminal railroad fr 
geles to Long Beach was held at the 
latter place November 7. 

The Catholic Orphan Asylum on Boyle 
Heights was formally dedicated on 
Thanksgiving day, November 26, : 


Deiusions, 

In the time when the sunlight is fadifig, 

In the hour ‘twixt the day and the datk, 
Steals o’er me a spirit, invading 

My thoughts with a hush, and I hark 
To the murmuring muses— 

They would waken a song from my heart. 
They would tap at the fountain that’s brim- 


min 


And sip of its fullness a part. 
Or, mayhap, in the flush of the morning, 


| creased by heavy forests of pine, firand 


five miles, is certainly a remarkable 
formation. 


fact in a measure explains why they are 
the scéne of the notable developments 
which are in progresstoday. Although 
the southern slope is steep and rocky, 
the summit and northern slope are com- 
parrtively smooth, in some places seem- 
ingly undecided whether to run up hill 
or down, its attractiveness being in- 


cedar. 

In the eastern part of this’middle sec- 
tion lies Bear Valley with its great 
semi-natural reservoir. This valley, 
situated at an altitude of about 6000 
feet, surrounded by high mountains, 
and having a fall of only sixty feet in 
Twenty miles west of Bear 
Valley are several s 


are being set in California del Sur. 
But perhaps their strongest point will 
be -the production of boxes. For 
this purpose they will establish a 
factory in connection with their yard 
on the Santa Fé line at Highlands. 


Southern California uses an immense 


quantity of box material, and as our 
young orchards come into bearing this 
must needs be an increasing quantity. 

The company is organized under the 
name of the~ Highlands Lumber Com- 

any. 
. The officers are: C. P. Danaher, pres- 
ident; M. A. Neilan, vice president and 


general manager; J. E. Danaher, secre-° 


tary, and F. Ward, treasurer. George 
R. Moore is superintendent. - Their in- 
terests in Michigan are mainly at Grud- 


When the dew beams as gems on the 
grass, | 
And the sunshine all earth is adorning, 
’Cross my vision this phantom will pass—_ 
I will fancy that fame would await me 
In a realm where the poet is found, 
Should I yield to the thoughts that in- 
Weave the words as my fancy abounds, 


story is believed to bea ‘‘fake,’’ although 
it was stated positively that there was an 
unknown schooner.in.the bay. 

On the followitg day Tue Times con- 
tained a quarter cok article, giving 
| the of the’ the Robert 
and Minnie, stating. that it was very 
heavily laden, supposed to be with 
-Yifles,,cartridges, bayonets and ammu- 
nition for the Chilean insurgents, and 
noting a report that was current in San 
‘Pedro to the effect that a Chilean man- 
of-war would arrive in a day or two to 
take charge of the cargo.: A telegram 
from San Francisco announced that the 
Robert and Minnie had left that port 
April 23, bound for Eureka. 

The’paper ofthe following day did not 
affair, but on May 3 -there was a col- owe 
umn giving the facts by a}. Mov. 20, 
Times reporter at m Pedro. The oS es 
customs there were at a loss} ‘ BEET SUGAR. 

what conrse to pursue. A dispatch | 4 Co-operative Factory to be Established 
from Washingten announced that the | Near Los Angeles. 

collector of the port had beeninstructed |} The cultivation of the sugar beet 


dington, their output there last year 
being 22,000,000 feet. A number of — 
them have brought their families and 
become residents here. Of the 100, 
men in their employ here, a large num- 
ber are also from Michigan... We bid 
them welcome to the “Land of the 
Afternoon.”’ 

Coincident with the inauguration of 
this new lumbering enterprise comes the 
opening of thid vast mountainous region 
asa healthful and’ romantic summer 
resort. On the wooded slopes around 
the mill have appeared, as if by magic, 
neat cottages of the newly-sawed luom-— 
ber, mostly occupied by the employés. 
A hotel will be erected forthe enter- 
tainment of the tourist, and a store and 
postoffice for the accommodation of the -. : 
| general public._The altitude here 
5150 feet, and, looking outward and 5°: 
downward through openings in the time! © 
ber. the view is majestic beyond de> . 
scription. The range of vision is fromb™=-" « 
Catalina Island, 100 milestothe wes«” 
ward, to Smith’s Mountain on the east, 


a similar character. , 
Reservoir Company,/organized for the 
purpose, is engagéd in damming and 
otherwise preparing them to receive 
and hold the winter storm water, which 
now courses down to the Mojave Des- 
ert. Atunnel nearly a milein length 
is being made through the mountain for 
the purpose of conducting the water in 
summer time from the reservoirs to the 
thirsty lands south and west of the 
Cajon Pass. 

Between these two great reservoir 
systems lies the heaviest body of tim- 
ber in Southern California. For some 
years lumbering has been carried on in 
asmall way, but it has remained for a 
Michigan company of long experience 
| _andample capital to stepinand bring 
the major portion of it to market. 

After the land from the 
various ownePs, about 6,000 acres in 
all, the first step was the construction 
of a good wagon road thereto. The 
route is up City Creek Cafion, starting 


a pension of $2000a year. Since then 
a tasteful cottage has been erected by 
California ladies in the southwestern. 
of.Los Angeles and presented to 


Gard. 


likely to beconie part of the new 
_The Orphans’ Home, at the corner of 


overland road via Salt Lake, as the~ 
Yale and Alpine streets, was opéned | Crank road became a part. of the Santa 
tothe public for inspection February | Fésystem: 
The'¥Y.M.C.A: building was in danger 
of being foreclosed, but by herculean 
efforts the necessary amount to save it 
was raised, Tue Times publishing daily 
an appeal for funds. a | 

The California Teachers’ Association 
con¥ened at the First Congregational 
Church on March 18. 

A State convention of fruit men was 
- Gov. Waterman and Representative 
Vandever were at that time agitating 
the annexation of Lower ‘California, 
but their efforts met with little encour- 
agement from the people of this sec- 
tion. 

On March 27 G. Gordon Adams, a 
well-known attorney, formerly of Tomb- 
stone, shot himself while cleaning a re- 
volver. The circumstances of the kill- 
ing were shrouded in mystéry. 


; 


The. Republican Convention 
met October 2 and nominated Martin 
Aguirre for Sheriff, T. H. Ward for 
County Clerk, Jabez Banbury for Treas- 
urer and F. Edward Gray for Assessor. 

The first shipment of the products of 
Southern California for the permanent 
exhibit at Chicago was -sent out Sep- 
tember 27. The exhibit is still open. 
It has accomplished much good. 

On October 13 the City Council 
passed the electric road franchise 
(Co __Compaty} -over the 
Mayor's veto, only one€, vetewbeing re- 
corded against it. 

At the election in November Mark- 
ham received 5100 votes in the city to 
4737 for Pond; Aguirre 3917 to 5735 
for Gibson, who was elected Sheriff. 

The municipal election on December 


. There was another gold excitement in 
Lower California at this time, and 
many people went down from Los An- 
geles. 

Outside papers were commenting on 
‘the fact that the delinquent tax list 
amounted to $200,000. One reason for 
this was the large number of ‘*boom’’ 
lots which were held by outsiders; an- 
other, the difficulty of paying taxes, 
owing to lack of proper managemc¢ nt in 
the Tax Collectors office. of 
people stood in line for half a day, try- 
ing to get'a chance to pay their taxes. 
The Orange county division bill passed 
the Senate March 8 and went to the 

Governor. for his signature. 
J. Marion Brooks brought suit to test 
the legality. of the new charter. The 
Supreme Court issued a writ restrain- 


And away toa quiet seclusion 
With brain all a-teeming I'll stray, 
Where I wrestle alone with deluson 
For allof a night or a day. 
But the feeling that fills me is fleeting, 
My fancy has gone as-it came, 
The words asI write are but cheating, 
The thought and the thinker the same, 
But again and again this delusion, 
Steals into my being somehow, / 
‘Till I never am safe from intrusion— 


3 | 
1 was hotly contested and resulted in that there Was no reason for inter- = and comprises a dozen of the 
ing the Assessors from leving taxes| ‘The present quarters of the Chamber | iy. ‘reglection of Henry T. Hazard as R promises to become an important | @)5trict of Higniands, ous rincipal valleys of Southern Cali-’ 
a until the suit was heard. of Commerce, in old Armory Hall, were ae eas ary +. | ference in the matter. On the 5th a} branch of agriculture in Southern Cali- | t@2ce is only about six miles as the i a” mighty object laa 
| The location of the Southern Califor-| opened March 24. The question of re Tiecembhor.10 Bat, 1 M Mikchalt special dispatch from San Pedroto Tue © crow flies, the length of the road is ’ 

@ nia Insane Asylum and- the Sonthern aj. H. enel, 


fornia, under the stimulus of the bounty 
of 2 cents a pound gran ed by Congress. . 
The Chino beet sugar factory in San 


TIMEs announced that a visit had been 
made to the vessel by a Times represen- 
tative who interviewed Mr. ‘‘Burch’”’ 


permanent exhibits in the East was 
then being discussed. Since then the 
Chicago exhibit has been established 


in geography. If the name selected 
is in keeping with the commanding, 
location it occupies it will be that o 


about twice that. Work on it was com- 
‘gxenced in January last and completed 
in July, the total cost being $80,000. 


awell-known Angelefio and formerly 


California Reform School were then Sheriff of Los Angeles, was accidentally 


under discussion and developed a re- 


markable amount of bitterness andj} by the liberal help of the Santa Fé shot by Deputy City Attorney W. E. (Burt) the supercargo and that immed-| Bernardino county closed down re-| The grade is easy and uniform. though nose rpc battle-ground, Lookout 
jealousy before the questions were | company. | ee eee the mount- | jately afterwards tlie schooner had | cently for the season after a successful | every foot of it is up hill. Good luck | ™ountain. 
settled. The Chamber of Commerce held a} 


hastily departed in a southeasterly di- 
rection. On the 5th the arrival of the 
big Chilean steamer “Etata’’ at San 


The beach and the islands may have 
their attractions, but the’ pleasures of 
camping among the pines, where 


Mrs. Hopkins-Searles and Southern 
; Pacific officials arrived in Mrs. Hopkins’ 


run, during which nearly 2,000,000 |} must needs attend it, forit is a‘series- 
pounds of granulated sugar were man- | of horseshoes, concave or convex, cut 
ufactured. Under favorable conditions | into the solid rock of the mountain 


The law closing saloons on Sunday 
went into effect December 7. 
The old courthouse was sold at auc- 


‘meeting on April 1 to consider the ne- 
cessity of openiug First street through 


In May the Supervisors made a trip 
over the line of the ‘‘National Boule- 
vard’’ to Santa Monica, and the citizens 
were congratulating themselves that 
. at length there would be a thoroughfare 
from Los Angeles to the sea that would 
be a.credit to the county. It is still a 
case cf hope deferred. 

The police department was again ina 


i .On May 14 Mason Bradfield shot and on, excepting by way of the Cajon | sent to thé Boards of Supervisors of the 
Police Commissioners and G Gilb ; an are iit San Diego and th by had been much objection to the| New Arlington Hotel on Commercial | factory, which is to cost about $300,-| Doubling back and forth upthe mount- | coJperate with the various Boards of 
Dexter appointed in his place. A tite of the the hill, | street. The killing grew out of dis- | goo have a capacity of 200 tons of | ain side. in the face of a stiff Novem- Trade and 
ber of officers were removed without | cloth at Ensenada, then shipped back rin appearing that the peo-| putes over oil property in Ventura | heets daily. In this manner it is be- | ber breeze, dispelled all recollections of their regpective asersege ites < nema 


cause. 


The idea of completing the Tenth 
street hotel was announced to be finall 
abandoned at the end of May, although 
several more futile attempts to place 
the enterprise on its feet were aifter- 
ward made. 

A. H. Denker, of Hammel & Denker, 
had received information that Spreck- 
_ els would establish ten beet-sugar refin- 
eries on the Coast diring the next 
twelve months. Mr. Denkeris himself 
engaged justnow in arranging a codp- 
erative beet-sugar factory in the Ca- 
huenga Valley. 


tem was opened June &. from the Sey- 
enth street power house to Arcadia 
sireet. On the 15th a banquet was 
siven to Hon. J. F. Crank, the origina- 
tot of the system, at the California 
Club. Whatto do with the inefficient, 
partially completed Government build- 
ing on Main street was then a leading 
question. It had served its purpose as 
a ‘‘boomer” of real estate and some 
schemers were trying to repeat the 
deal by having this location abandoned, 
and another structure built elsewhera. 
The Chamber of Commerce wanted 
work stopped, but the Board of Trade 
thought it ought to go ahead. 

Deputy Auditor Lauterio skipped out 
in June under a cloud. : 

That month the veddlia cardinalis 
proved its efficacy as a destroyer of the 
white scale bug in Mr. Wolfskill’s orch- 
ard on Alameda street. _ 

On July 17 Chief of Police Burns was 
deposed and J. M. Glass was appointed 
in his place. Mr. Glass is still Chief 
and has given satisfaction in the con- 
duct of his difficult oftice, 

In July the question of the disposition 
of the sewage of the city came up in 


earnest. Tue Times strongly favored 


the utilization of sewage . by irrigation | 


and opposed the ocean outfall sewer 
scheme. 


Anitem published in THe Times in 
April showed the mannerin which op- 
portunities for the profitable invest- 
ment of money are overlooked in this 
section. Wool was being—and per- 
haps still is being—shipped from this 
city to San Diego. The wool was 
grown on sheep pastured in Lower Cali- 
fornia. The merchants in this city sup- 
plied the sheepmen and took the wool 


to this city and around over the Santa 
Fé to El Paso, whence it went to the 


of Mexico. 


Early in April it was announced that 
Gov. Waterman had determined to 
withdraw from the gubernatorial con- 
test. 

The apportionment of delegates to the 
State Republican Convention gave the 
Sixth District the large number of 193 
delegates out of a total for the State of 
677. Los Angeles had increased her 
representation from 28, four years be- 
fore,» to 68—or, including Orange,. 
which was then part of this county, to 
71—a gain of over 300 per cent. The 


King Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands,.arrived in‘Los Angeles December 
28 from the north and went on to Coro- 
nado. On his return he was féted and 
entertained. Alittle laterhe died in 
San Francisco. 

The new High school was dedicated 
on the evening of Decembor 30, under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles High 
School Alumni Society, Mayor Haz- 


ple would not vote the necessary bonds, 
the Board of Education had promised 
to let the citizens select the site if the 
bonds were voted. After the election, 
however, the location was insisted upon. 


cussion pro and con. 
bune, better knownas the ‘-Trombone,”’ 


were sold by the Sheriff on January 
10, realizing about $1800. The paper 


The. effects of the Los Angeles Tri- 


had led ‘a stormy and debauched life for. 
‘four years, and finally died a dishonor- 


Capt. Mannzen told -the San Diegans 
that he came there solely forthe pur- 
pose of trade, but Marshal Gard seized 
the Itata on the evening of the 5th. 
The scene of action inthis play, which 
had by this time become an international 
one, was shifted from Los Angeles 
waters to San Diego and Chile, and the 
later developements are fresh in the 
memory of the public. 


county. Bradfield was tried and ac- 
quitted. 

_ The fact that H. Jay Hanchette, sec- 
retary’ of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who had been in charge of the oraage 


isappeared in that city, was first pub 
lishe@- on May 18. No trace of Mr. 
‘Hanchette has yet been discovered. 

On May 
prietor of the Carleton. saloon, was 
murdered by some unknown person. 
‘he crime remains a mystery to this 
day. . 

_ Great opposition developed at this 
time to the appointment which had been 


Sixth District had nearly 28 per cent. 


of the total vote in-the convention. 


J, FE. Crank tookcharge of the cable 
railroad system in place of J. C. Rob- 
inson. 

T ere was a flurry at that time among 
the local bug sharps, the County Horti- 
cultural Commission insisting on the 
spraying of infested trees with washes 


which many fruit-growers believed to 
be worthless, if not harmful. 


....dm the case of the City Bank, Judge 


Van Dyke on April 29 decided that the | 


provision in regard to loaning city 
money to banks was constitutional, and 
that it was the Treasurer’s duty to com- 
ply with the order of the Council. The 
case was afterward carried higher. and 
an opposite decision obtained. | 

The Southern CaliforniaPress Asso- 
ciation referred to a committee a mo- 
tion to commit the entire southern press 
of the State to the policy of State 
division, an action which aroused much 
unfavorable criticism from the northern 
papers. 3 

In May the farmers of the Cahuenga 
Valley started an agitation for a mar- 
ket-house where they could sell their 
produce without the intervention of 
middle-men. The market-house on 


Broadway was afterward started as a 
It wes a haia battle, but, private enterprise, but it has not 


**fill 
‘when the smoke cleared away on August | the bill.” What is wanted is a shew 


able-death.having literally had its life 


made of well of Los 


pounded out of it by the hot-attrition of 
an offended public opinion. It was the 
“ereation. and creature of H. H: Boyce, 
otherwise ‘‘Smoothy,’’ fakir, swindler, 


| blackmailer, and general off-color con- 


fidence man, with a one-dollar reputa- 
tion. Anenormous sum of money had 
been squandered in the attempt to keep 
the sheet going, and among the victims 


| were a Senator, a Governor, and many 


lesser lights. 

Orange growers met at the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms January 20 and 
organized a union. They expect this 
year to inaugurate several important 
reforms in the shipping and selling of 
the fruit, . 

Chief of Police Glass was unanimously 
reélected by the Police Commissioners 
on January 21. 

‘A‘Highway and Forestry Associa- 
tion’? was then attempting to effec 
some improvement in the conditigar 
the public roads. They did not suéceed 
indoi g anything beyond ayitate the 
question. 

The contested will case of Delphina 
Cohn versus B. Cohn came up in court 
January 31. The case has occupied the 
attention of the court during the past 
month. 

The delinquent tax list published Feb- 


Tuary 2 fiiled 147 columns of 


at Chicago, had mysteriously 


16 George W. Miller, pro- | 


beets. 


lieved that a profit of $130 an acre 


may be realized. 


The farmers in the Santa Ana Valley, 
around Anaheim are also moving in this 
direction, and will probably establish a 
codjperative beet sugar 


same plan. 


To obtain the full advantage of the 
government. bounty, it is, 
necessary for the farmers to work under 
the codperative plan, as is done in 
Germany and other parts of Europe. | 
company has been organized for this 
purpose in the Cahuenga Valley, west 
of Los Angeles, and about 2500 acres 
of land have been guaranteed to be 


‘factory on the. 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


Wyoming’s building at the fair will 
be of the French chateau style of archi- 
tecture, 50x70 feet, two stories high: 
and will cost about 220,000. 

Some rare old curios in the way of 
saddies and ancient harness will proba- 
bly be seen at the World's Fair. 


above the mill a dam has been con- 
-structed which imponds the waters of a 
‘small stream and’ .makes a miniature 
Jake. 
brought from the surrounding slopes to; 


west to the east side on a bridge 180 
feet long and “8 ty feet above the 
water, and which contains 132,000 
feet of lumber. | 

The road is now open to the public 
and is fast becoming a thoroughfare. 
Connection is made at the cémpany’s 
mills on Long Point with the newly- 
constructed road to Bear Valley, which, 


until now, has been inaccessible, by ; 


breakfast and brought your correspond- 
ent tohis appetite, and on reaching the 
mill shortly after-noon and being ques- 
tioned by Superintendent Moore as to 
whether he had had dinner he promp ly 
and earnestly said, ‘‘No sir!’ With 
equal promptness he was shown to the 
dining-hall and substantially ban- 
quetted. 

The mill is located in a ravine near 
thetower edge of the timber. Just 


into this the logsare rolled when 


await theirturn atthesaw. Two hun- 


Angeles as chief of the. Burean of Hor- 
ticulture of the World's. Fair, and his 
confirmation was subsequently defeated. 
On May 28 the Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade indorsed J. De 
Barth Shorb for the position, but it 
went to an Eastern man. ; 

‘The Norton Block and Church of the 
Unity, at the corner of Seventh and 
Hill streets, were burned on Sunday 
afternoon, May 30, the loss amounting 
to about $100,000. 

At the Council meeting on June 1 an 
offer from Mrs. Elizabeth Hollenbeck of 
about ten acres on Boyle Heights for 
park purposes was accepted by that 
body. Mrs. Hollenbeck had previously 
given property worth about $750,000 
for the purpose of founding and main- 
taining a temporary home for indigent 
families and school facilities for their 
children during their sojourn therein. 

Articles of:incorporation of the Pasa- 
dena and Mt. Wilson Railway Company 
were filed June 3. The road has not 
yet been commenced. 

A Tax-payers’ Protective Union 


| 


| 


was holding meetings at this time 


and trying to discover the true inwara- 
ness of county finances. . 

Large shipments of potatoes were be- 
ing made East at that time. | 

The first car started over what was 
then known.as the Belt. Electric Rail- 


‘National Association of Saddters has de= 
cided to raise $35,000 for an. exhibit 
of their trade at the fair. 
expended largely for ancient saddlery 
and harness, which will be procured 
through special collectors. 

The monster Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts building requires mcre than 
200 carloads. of lumber, or 8.000.000 
feet, for its flooring alone, and five car- 
loads of nails to fasten it down. 
electric saws are kept ruanin 
and day sawing and sizing the 
Twenty buildings of the size of the 
Auditorium, or 1000 houses 25 by 50, 
could stand on this mammoth floor. 

Medusaline, a new composition de- 
signed as a substitute for brick and 
building stone, has been adopted for 
_ and driveways in the 
Exposition grounds. The Committee on 
Grounds and Buildings granted the con- 
tract to the Medusaline. 
Company of Chicago fo 
tion of 450,000 square feetof such side- 
walks and driveways. 
cents per square foot. 
composition to be used by the contrac- 
tors is saidto be as hard as perfect 
stone, and it is now thought probable | 
that it will be used instead of staff for 
the exterior ornamentation of the Fine 
Arts Palace and several other build- 


the sidewall 


~ 


The price is 64g 


dred thousand feet of logs at a time can 
find accommodations within this land- 

locked haven. The method of bringing 
them hither isanovel one. A pair of 
great wheels twelve feet in height and 
tive feet apart, connected by an axle, 
to which a pole or tongue is attached, 
constitutes the rolling stock. and the | 
motive power is ateam of horses. This | 
ponderous and picturesque affair is 
driven astride the unsuspecting log, 
whichis quickly raised, secured to the 
axie and ‘‘snaked’’ away to the mill- 
pond. 

Your correspondent has gazed in ad- 
miration at the locomotive engineer | 
driving his iron steed into the perspec- | 
tive; he has, with enthusiasm, watched 
the mariner gui ing his craft over the 
trackless main; has seen the vayuero 
round up a baad of ‘“long-horns’’ and 
lifted his hat to the Mexican steering 
an unbridled* broncho burro from the 
hurricane deck-thereof; but the sight 
of the man perched at the junction of 
pole and axle, serenely navigating a 
“big-wheels’’ around the mountain | 
sides has supplanted all these. ‘‘Sure- 
ly,’’ he thought, *‘that fellow must get 


circus wages.’’ The company has six ers’ Association, which has a member- 


of these giddy and peculiar craft. 

The mill is equipped with the most. 
improved appliances, usesthe band saw | 
and is driven by an engine of 280 | 


i d,and its counection side. Three miles from the mouth of | W004 and pure water are abundant and 
special car April 5, and went out toRed- | the hills. The necessity still remains Diego was reporte the grower may count upon a net profit where the treated 
g lands, where the lady hada large tract | but the street is not yet opened. : pt ge Oneny  oreret 27 for| with the schooner speculated upon. | of from $80 to $40 an acre from his the cajion the road crosses from the © g 


of the evergreen forest conspire ta 
tempt the appetite, are beyond enumer« 
ation. WILLIAM Magion, 


An Immigration Convention. . ; 

The Los Angeles Chamber of ' 
merce has issued a call for a Southern 
California Immigration Convention, ta 
take place in Los Angeles Tuesday, 
December 8, 1891. Notice has been 


ment of delegates. 

The ratio of appointment of delegat 
is as follows: In each county, one f 
each 5000 inhabitants and one addi- 
tional where excess over multiples 
5000 equals 1250. This makes a to 
of forty-one delegates. ' 

This convention is called with a view 
to establishing a permanent immigra< 
tion bureau. The matter has been un- 
der discussion for some time in the 
press of Southern California. The Im- 


; 


‘ 


migration Convention recently held in’ 


the city of San Francisco appears to. 


have brought no important results, an 
the view generally expressed bv the 
newspapers of Southern Californmta is. 
ei and its inter. 
ests too diversified to admit of one or- 
ganization covering the entire territory. 


A Cosmopolitan City. | 


Some figures in the annual eEer of 
90-91 


the Board of Education for 1 


show how cosmopolitan is the 


popula- 
tion of Los Angeles. 


Among the States 


which lead in furnishing children are : 


Illinois with 44. Ohio with 817, New 
York with 223, Kansas with 228, Mis- 
souri with 188, Indiana with 147, Mich- 


igan 191. Minnesota with 126, Colo- | 


rade with 144. : 
Twenty-two of the children were 
born in Mexico, 128 in Camada, 59 in 


Germany, 23 in France, 92 in England, ° 


8 in Belgium, 2 in India, 1 on the At- 
lantic Ocean. 18 in Seotland,. 1 in 
Wales, 4 in South America, 5 in Sweden, 
5 in Switzerland, 10 in Spain, 4 in New 
Zealand. 3 in Nova Scotia, 1 in the 
West Indies, 1 in Lower California, 2 
in Ireland, 3 in Hungary, 2 in Denmark, 
1 in Central America, 1 in Austria. 3 
in Australia and 1 in British Columbia. 


The Chicago Furniture Mannufactur- 


ship of 210 and an aggregate capital of 
$26.000,000, proposes to make a 
united exhibit of mammoth proportion 
in the furniture aad upholstery line. 


te 
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Birth and Growth of the 
People's Paper. 


A RECORD OF HONOR AND SUCCESS. 


From the Smallest to the Largest Paper 
in Soothern California — A Jour. 
nal Which Has Always Pro- 
gressed, Never Receded, 


HE GROWTH OF THE 
Timrs, as already stat- 
ed, is intimately asso- 
ciated with that of 
Los Angeles. The pro- 
gress of each has been 
equally remarkable, 
and they have kept 
with one another. 
4 yn this, its tenth birth- 
Viay, a glance at the 
history of the paper is 
appropriate, and will, | 
we believe, be found interesting. First 
however, in order to begin at the begin- 
ning. we must go back to the founding 
of the Wegk.y Mirror, from which the 
daily was, in a sense, developed. 


“THE WEEKLY MIRROR.” 


Starting With $500 Worth of Second- 

hand Job Ty) pe. 

It was a very small and modest paper 
which first saw the light on the Ist day 
of February, 1873, under the title of 
“Tur Werkiy It was of four 
pages, three columns to the page, set in 
brevier and honpareil type. The size of 
the sheet was 10 by 18 inches, each 
page being just about half the size of a 
letter sheet. It boasted of being ‘‘the 
smallest paper in Califegnia.”” 

“On the first page it bore the legend: 
“Published every Saturday by. Yarnell 
and Caystile, and distributed free 
throughout Southern California and 
other localities in and out of the State.’’ 
The advertising rates were ‘10 cents a” 
line [nonpareil type] for first insertion 
and 5 cents for each subsequent inser- 
tion.” The office was at No, 14 
Commercial street, in an old build- 
ing, where the proprietors started 
with a little $500 lot of second-hand 
job-printing material, ‘‘boughton credit 
at that.’’ as one of them used to say 
afterward. ‘Iheir primary object was 
not newspaper publishing, but job 
printing, asthey stated in their ‘‘In- 
troductory.’’ from which we quote: 

Our first object in the publication of this 


' jittle paper is to advertise to the public our 


‘ Wilmington and Tipton, 


facilities for doing job printing in a stfpe- 
rior manner and at the lowest cates possi- 
ble, andto do thisthe more thoroughly the 
paper will be distributed free of cherge in 
every quarter where it will be likely to 
reach those from whom patronage in our 
business may be expected. While thus ad- 
vertising for ourselves, others will see ata 
glance what advantages are offered for 
placing their business before the publie tn 
a manner to attract the attention of many 
who are reached in no other way. 

The ‘‘Introductory’’ opened with 
these true words: *‘Men’s character and 
standing in a community do not depend 
upon their size, but upon their honesty. 
ability, integrity and worth: What is 
true of individuals in this respect should 
also be true of publications. We ask 
the public to judge the Mikkor, not by 
its size, but by the character of its con- 
tents."’ 

The first article was an editorial 
headed ‘‘Los Angeles,’’ which opened 
out with this sentence: ‘The city of 


_ Los Angeles is located 500 miles south- 


east from San Francisco, and is, in all 
respects, and probably always will be, 
the principal town of the southern por- 
tion of the State’’ Then follows a 
description of the location of the towns 


round about: San Diego, San Bernar-_ 


dino, Anaheim, Havilah (then the 
county seat of Kern county,) Bakers- 
field, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura. 
which was 
described as ‘‘the present terminus of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, but a 
few miles from Visalia and 250 miles 
from this city.’’ The article also con- 
tained the following: | 

‘It is expected that upon the completion of 
the breakwater now in course of construc- 
tion vessels of all classes will be enabled to 
receive and discharge freight at the wharf, 
thus saving the tige. trouble and expense 
of lighterage—a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, the importance of which will be 
more tully appreciated when the fact is 
made generally known that more freight is 
shipped and received at San Pedro Bay than 
‘at any other United States port on the 
Pacific Coast, with the single exception of 
San Francisco. | 

Among.the paragraphs in this first 
number was a notice of a meeting of 
the City Council ‘‘at the Council Cham- 
ber, which is an old adobe building on 
Spring street, adjoining the jail." 

The only advertisements in the firs 
Issue of the Mrmror, besides that of the 
“Mirror Book and Job. Printir Estab- 
lishment,’’ were the cards of . N. Wil- 
son, attorney, and J. Evans, architect 
and builder. 


Among the few real estate transfers 
were: JT. D. Mottetal.to J. J. Trejo, 
lot 20, block A, Jeohnson tract, for 
$200; A. B. Chapman to A. B. Hay- 


ward etux., 50 acres in the Santiago 


de Santa Ana Rancho. for $1050; John 
Griffin to Jumes W. Potts, lots 4, 9 and 
10, block A, Mott tract. for $700; José 
Ybarra et al.to Edward Naud, lot in 
the upper part of the city, ‘‘on which 
Ybarra now lives,’’ for €100. (This 
was probably the ground upon which 
Naud’s warehouse now stands.) 

‘The second issue of ibe wikror, pub- 
lished February 8, 1873. contained a 
number of new advertisements, among 
themthe following: Griffith, Lynch & 
Co., lumber dealers; J. G. Jackson, lum- 


ber; Andrew Joughin, blacksmith: John 
S. Lambert. Los Angeles Soap Works: 


Coast has been defeated, and we have 
commenced to grow in size by reason of 
unexpected advertising patronage, we 
shall no longer set bounds to our 
growth, but shall continue to give the 
paper as much interest as possible, and 
allow it to expand as circumstances 
may require.’’ It has expanded. 

The issue for November 29, 1873, 
announced the removal of the Mrrror 
office ‘to the new, building on Temple 
street, being an addition to Downey 
Block built expressly for our accommo- 
dation.’’ Here the office remained un- 
til its removal to the present building 
in May, 1887. , | 
The same issue printed an editorial 
headed ‘To San Fernando by Rail,’’ 


epeved railroad, 
1875, 
would be commenced immediately on 
the tunnel through the San Fernando 
Mountains. 
“i ue second enlargement was made on 
the 27th of March. 1875, when the 
paper appeared asa 20-column sheet, 
17 by 22, ‘four times as large as when 
it Was started two years ago,’’ as the 
editor proudly claimed. The subscrip- 
tion price remained at $1. The paper 
contained many advertisements, and 
among its news paragraphs were the 
following: 

The average ex 


On January 


nse for grading Spring 
street is $65 I ng ot of 60 feet front. 

The splendid residence of ex-Mayor 
Toberman is fast approaching completion 
and will be the most attractive building in 
that section of the city. 

Spring street will soon become the great 
thoroughfare for travel. The expense of 
grading bas more than been returned in 
the increased value of property thereon. 
Messrs. H. Newmark & Co. have just sold 
the Santa Anita ranch, sitaated in the San 
Gabriel Valley, eleven mikes from the city 
and containing 8000 acras, to Thomas H. 
Fawcett of San Francisco for the snug sum 
of $200,000 cash. They purchased the 
ranch about three years since for $85,000. 
{E.J. Baldwin was hinted at as the real 
purchaser. 

The grading of Spring street will stop 
temporarily at the junction of Fourth. ; 
The iron for another street railroad 
[Main street] has arrived. 

In the issue for April 10, 1875, ap- 
peared the following prediction: — 
The San Francisco Chronicle thinks Los 
Angeles will soon be able to take rank with 
Sacramento, Oakland, San José, Stockton 
and Vallejo asoneof the second cities of 
the State. We have no doubt that the next 
census [1880] will place Los Angeles so far 
ahead of all competitors as to leave no fur- 
ther room for dispute as to which is the 
second city. 


this prediction, but Los Angeles ‘got 
there’’ in 1890, 
On October.29, 1875, William W. 
Brown retired from the firm on account 
of ill-health, and died March 11, 1876, 
at Trenton, N. J. 


nounced the reopening of the Temple 
and Workman Bank, after having been 
closed for three months, causing the 
greatest financial panic that Los Ange- 
les ever knew, and stated that confi- 
dence was restored, but this proved to 
be otherwise, for on May 28, 1876, the 
paper announced the suicide of William 
Workman on account of business trou- 
bles. 

The Mirror kept on steadily, without 
further enlargement, until 
1880. Meantime, the Mirror bindery 
had been purchased January 22, 1876, 
and the Potter drum-cylinder press was 
added February 19, 1876. 

In August, 1880, Mr. S. J. Mathes en- 
tered the firm, and in September fol- 
lowing the Mirror was again enlarged, 
this time to an 8-column paper, 24x38, 
with Mr. Mathes as editor. The sub- 
scription price was adwanced to $2 a 
year. 

Another enlargement subse- 
quently made to-a nine-column sheet 
and two more pages added, making the 
Mirror by far the largest paper then 
published in Southern California. — 

The fifth and last enlargement took 
place in July, 1882, six mouths after 


the starting of Tur Times, in December, 
1881, Tne Mirror became, practitally, 
the weekly edition of the former jour- 
nal, but retaihing its original name. 
Considerable matter was. however, still 


that times the Mirror has~steadily im- 
proved from the smallest to one of the 
largest papers in California. It is not, 
like Tue Times, a partisan paper, though 
it aims to give impartially all the polit- 
ical news of the day. Its specialty is 
the development and advancement of 
Los Anyeles and Southern Califurnia, 
to whose best interests it is devoted. 


THE DAILY. 


The True Story of a Journal that Lives 
Upon its Own Merits. 

The Los ANceLes Times was founded 
December 4, 1881, as aseven-column, 
four-page sheet, 22x35 inches in size. 
The projectors were Cole & Gardiner. 
Mr. Gardiner retired with the ninth is- 
sue and Mr. Cole a month later. They 
were succeeded by the proprietors of the 
WEEKLY Mirror, Yarnell, Caystile & 
Mathes, who had, previous to this time, 
been merely the printers of the new pa- 
per. They bought the new daily out- 
right and continued its publication as a 
Republican morning journal, devoted to 
the great cardinal principles of the 
party and free from all slavish adhesion 
to particular classes, corporations, 
cliques or individuals. On that line it 
has been fighting it out ever since. 
The principles and intentions of the 
publicatign were well outlined in the 
*‘salutatory,’’ as follows: 

This morning the Los ANGELES DAILY 
TIMES is respectfully presented to the pub- 
lic, a new and hopeful candidate for a share 
of the patronage of this community. 

It has but few promises to make other 


than that it will work earnestly and stren- 
uobsly in theinterestof Los Angeles and 


of the southern counties of California. 

While its principles will be Re- 
publican it willnot be the organ of any 
party or clique and will be subservient to 
no —— other than those of the public 
weal. 


describing an excursion on: the newly- |: 


it was announced that work’ 


The Minxor was a little premature in| ¥ 


The issue for December 11, 1875, an-. 


August, | 


‘the Datty Times was started. After. 


.set for its columns specially. Since” 


for.the general im,rovement and welfare 


Gardine) ffom the paper, on December 
14. special credit was given him for 
filling up the subscription lists and ad- 
vertising columns, it being stated 
that in one day he obtained 265 sub- 
scribers. 

/On Sunday, February 12, 1882, an 
edition of 6000 copies was published to 
introduce the paper to those who had 
not yet seen it. The publishers an- 
nounced that they had made a specialty 
of giving Statistics of the affairs of the 
county, the volume of business trans- 
acted in the city and county, the build- 
ing improvements and, ‘‘in fact, every 
item relating to our material prosperity 
which has received little or no atten- 
tion heretofore in this citv."’ 

On the 22d of the same month the 
publishers stated that the signal success 
which the paper was achieving was even 
beyond the mark which they had set for 
it. Subscriptions were coming in at an 
unexpected rate. In less than three 
months a circulation had been reached 


established papers. editorial 
wound up with the following prophecy. 
which erred only on the side of moder- 
ation: 3 

Los Angeles has a prospect before her 
which it were idle to attempt to forecast. 
Our faith in the future of this city is su. 
preme. Its development for the next ten 
years will be very rapid—almost phenom. 
enal—and with the disappearance of the 

eat flocks of sheep the agriculturist. will 
ollow and homes will be erected all over 
these fertile valleys where now the squir- 
rel and gopher have complete control In 
1890 Los Angeles county will have more 
than double her present population, and 
THE TIMgs, in its éfforts to keep pace, will 
be the leading metropolitan paper, with a 


\ list of 10.000 subscribers. 


In 1890 the population of the county 
was three times and of the city more 
than four times as great as in 1882. 
while this journal had come within less 
than 2000 of the 10,000 circulation 
mark. 

support’ given the paper con- 
tinued to beso liberal that, six weeks 
later, it was justifiedin enlarging to an 
8-column sheet, 24 by 88, on April 2. 
A glance at the issue of that date shows 


larger than that of any of the oldey 


chased the interest ot Jesse Yarnell, 
who, in parting words, expressed pride 
that during the existence of the paper 
no one had contributed'a dollar for its 
support except asa fair payment for 
legitimate service honestly rendered. 

Mr. Francisco arrived upon the scene 
for active work in October of 1888, and 
was made business manager. where he 
rendered services of the first value until 
July 31, 1884, when he retired from 
the business, having left important 
affairs unsettled at his old home. Mr, 
Mathes retired at the same time, to en- 
gage in other pursuits, carrying with 
him the good will of his former associ- 
ates. Defining’ the political policy of 
the paper, a strong editorial was pub- 
lished, which is as true now as it was 
then, and may appropriately be re- 
peated here: 


THE Times is firmly established as an inde- 
ndent Republican newspaper, 
or its support not upon interested individ- 
uals, factions or sects, nor yet upon corpo- 
rations or political committees, but upon 
the whole community, to whose interests it 
is impartially devoted. Owing no exclusive 
allegience to any of these special interests, 
THE TIMES is conducted and controlled by 
its owners for their own and the common 
good. It lives by no man's favor or per- 
mission, and has never had a dollar of sub- 
sidy from corporation, committee or candi- 
date. It is free and independent, and 
means to keep itself so. 

Distinctively and radically Republican in 
politics, THe Times is a steady sypporter 
of the great distinguishing policies of the 
party, believing protoundlyin them, and 
glorying in the brilliant record, the grand 
history and the sublime achievements of 
the great organization under whose pa- 
trioticand benign rule the Union has at- 
tained prosperity, stability and renown. 

The Republicanism of THE TIMES needs 
no apology; it is of the stalwart order, 
using that much-abused term in no nar- 
row, technical or fanatical sense. Its con- 
ductors are life-long and thorough-going 
Republicans, holding themselves and their 
journal everready to accord an earnest, 
steadfast and unbought support to true 
Republican measures and men, but ac- 
knowledging no obligation resting upon 
them to work for the advancement of the 
mere personal ends of the adventurers, 
pretenders, strikers and buccaneers who 


pe 


~ 


LOCAL HABITATION. 
(1) The starting-p'ace. (2) First remove. (3) Present home. 


with the paper. Atthe same time the 
subscription rate was reduced from 25 
to 20 cents a week and from $10 to 
$7.50a year. The firm name of *‘Yar- 
nell, Caystile & Mathes’ was printed. 
A second enlargement took place on 
July 2, to 9 columns, size of sheet 28 
by 42. 
On the 18th of that month the post- 
tion of leading paper in Southern Cali- 
fornia 
claimed. Commencing on that day the 
standing notice appeared: ‘‘Largest 
circulation of any daily in Southern 
California.’? Tae Timgs also announced 
that it was the county official paper. 

On August 1, 1882, Col. H. G. Otis 
entered the firm as a one-fourth owner, 
and was constituted editor of the 
Datty Times and the WEEgKLY MIRRoR. 
With short intervals of absence 
he has continued in that capacity 
ever since. Thus he has witnessed and 
had a leading hand in the creation of 
the paper, having allied his fortunes to 
its own when it was less than eight 
months old. The firm name then read: 
“Yarnell, Caystile, Mathes & Otis.’’ 
Following this change several note- 
worthy improvements were made in the 
make-up of the paper, which was rap- 
idly assuming a metropolitan appear- 
ance. At this time, also, Mrs. Eliza A. 
Otis joined the staff of Tue Times, and 
ever since has been a steady, prolific 
and versatile contributor to its columns. 

In the fall of 1882 astrong stand was 
made on the railroad tax question, this 
being the only one of the four local 
papers to espouse the cause of justice 
and the people. 

The paper was then printed on a 
Taylor drum-cylinder press, run by 
water power, which occasionally got so 
weak that the machine would come to 
a dead stop in the middle of an edition, 


~ 


__ “Subscription per vear, ¢1." 


J. M. Riley, contractor and builder: 
Whistler & Co., sheep for sale; Ross & 
Co., confectionery, ete; La Croniea. 
semi-weekly Spanish paper. 

An article on “Our Railroad’ an- 
nounced that the surveyors of the 
Southern Pacific had been for the past 
three weeks making a final location of 
the route from the city to San Fer. 
nando, and orders were daily expected 
for the commencement of the work. 
The absence of Senator Stanford in the 
East was the reason assigned for the 
delay in commencing operations. 

Among the real estate transfers in 
_ second number are the following: 

ty to R. M. Widney, : 
35-acre lot, Hancocks's 
James and Ezra Kennedy to John O'Neil. 
Ninth and Grifiin streets, 

The little paper went right along, 
Betting wveicr with issue. On 
March 1, 1873, William W. Brown was 
taken into the firm. which then ran: 
Yarnell, Cavstile & Brown. 

The issue for Apri] 5, 1878, bore the 
legend under the editorial. heading: 
19th the Mirror showed its purerprise 
by enlarging to four columns to the 

age, Makiog a sheet 11% by 164¢ 


ches. The important event was an-. 


nounced in a double-leaded editorial, 
referring to the growth of advertisi 
' patronage, and concluding as follows: 


“And now that our first intention of 
__ publishing the smallest paper on the 


At the head of the first column of the 
fourth page was the announcement that 
the paper was ‘‘published every day ex- 
cept Monday by the Times Publishing 
Company, office No. 8 Temple street.’’ 
The first number made an excellent 
showing of advertisements, containing 
seventeen columns of paid matter. In 
fact, the paper was a success from -the 
start and paid expenses almost from the 
first issue. It grew strong and vigorous 
on the publicsupport, This was specially 
remarkable in view of the disastrous 
fate of nearly every Republican paper 
that had previously started in Los An- 
geles. The paper was published on its 
merits and depended for support not 
upon private or party contributions, 
but upon legitimate popular patronage, 
conferred without coercion. Republi- 
cans congratulated themselves upon 
having for the first time a paper that 
Was not ‘compelled to exist by beg- 
ging.’ Impecunious pasty organs had 
previously drawn large sums from local 
Republicans. One of these-—-a gentle. 
man still with us, and prominent in 
business circles—made the above re- 
‘mark, stating at the same time that he 
had given probably $2000 at different 
times toward the support of helpless Re- 
publican papers in Los Angeles. 

The contents of the first number of 
the paper are described in detail in a 
previous column. Its typographical ap- 


pearance was neat and it looked as it it 
had come to stay. 


In announcing 


ing vexatious delays, *‘kicking’’ on 


in size and circulation was |. 


that business was, indeed flourishing f sometimes attempt to sat! under the Repub- 


liean banner. 
Without cavil, without hypocrisy, with- 
out self-righteousness, THE Times is the 


-unvarying opponent of lawlessness, vice 


andimmorality and the persistent friend 
of good morals, socia] order, material 
progress and everything which goes to 
promote that higher civilizatioa to which 
the land we love and live in is happily 
tending, albeit the progress may some- 
times seem to be slow and difficult. 


Commencing early in June, 1888, a 


‘daily supplement of two pages was is- | 


sued to accommodate the ever-increas- 
ing press of advertisements. 

In August there was a short strike of 
compositors, which was as unjustifiable, 
and proved as unsuccessful, as the ‘‘long 
strike’? begun in August, 1890. The 
strikers felldown. - 

A basement had been constructed at 
the corner of Temple and New High 
streets for a press-room, and Tue Times 
now boasted of possessing the ‘‘finest, 
most commodious and best-appointed 
printing establishment and bindery 
south of the Bay of San Francisco.”’ 

Thomas J. Caystile, one of the propri- 
etors, died on May 16, 1884, much re- 
gretted by numerous friends. 

In June of that year the paper vigor- 
ously opposed a proposition of the City 
Council to license houses of prostitu- 
tion. 7 

Blaine and Logan were nominated. 
and the paper gave hearty and enthusi- 
astic support to the National Republican 
ticket. 

Commencing August 5, 1884, the 
title of ‘‘The Times-Mirror Company” 
was.adopted and published at the head 

The third enlargement of the paper 
took place September 28, 1884, when 
two inches were added to the length of 
the columns. During the same month 
a radical enterprise was inaugurated by 
the publishers in the matter of tel- 
egraphic news, the daily budget being 


the part of patrons, and agony of spirit. 
The press stood on the second floor of 
the rear portion of the Downey Block. 
and, lacking solidity, the carriage used 
to surge forward and back, while run- 
ning, in a grotesque way—‘‘high in the 
middle and low at both ends.’’ Like 
‘the famous canal-boat Mary Ann, labor- 
ing in a storm on the Wabash River— 


“She heaved and sot, and sot and heaved, 
And high ner rudder flung.”’ 


Improved press facilities were even 
then demanded. 

At the close of its first year, on De- 
cember 1, 1882, a bona fide circulation 
fully 25 per cent. larger than that of 
any daily paper ever published in Los An- 
geles was claimed. Onthe 10th ofthat 
month the pressure of advertising ne- 
cessitated the publication of a regular 
Sutiday supplement of two pages. The 
first 8-page issue of the paper was on 
February 3, 1888, when the delinquent 
tax list was published. 

The classified advertisement depart- 
ment, now so marked a feature of the 
paper, had been gradually growing, and 
on April 26, for the first time filled two 
entire columns. About this time apol- 
ogies had to be frequently made for the 
crowding out of news by advertise- 
ments. 

On the 22d of May, 1888, Mr. A. 
W. Francisco, then of Ohio, now of this 
city, a journalist of high character, 


long staading and wide 


expericnte, be- 


increased threefold and the expendi- 
tures for that object accordingly. 
This stroke of enterprise placed the 
paper away a”ead of its former position 
in this regard, and proved a source of 
keen satisfaction to the public. 

The demand upon the printing facili- 
ties of the office now became such that 
more machinery was required, and in 
the following month (October) a new 
two-revolution, single-cylinder Camp- 
bell press was put in, which made it 
possible to turn out the paper with in- 
creased speed. 

In the same month the Times-Mirror 
Company was incorporated, with a cap- 
‘ital. stock of $40,000, which was 
increased in 1886 to $60,000, for the 
purpose of erecting the Times building. 

A corporation seal was adopted bear- 
ing the device of an acorn and the 
mottoes: ‘Hearts of oak’’—‘Frangus 
non fiectes.*’ 

At the opening of the fourth year, on 
December 4, 1884, the announcement 
was made that the circniation of the 
paper was more than treble what it 
was in the first year of its existence. 

The issue for January 1, 1885, was of 
ten pages, containing a history of the 
growth of Los Angeles county during 
the previous year. 

In January, 1885, the - Republican 
caucus at, Sacramento chose Leland 
Stanford for United States Senator. 
Commenting thereon, Tus Times said 
that, considering the objections which 


not been enthusiastic for any of the as- 
pirants who contended for the at 
prize, but expressed its preference ‘‘for 
the master rather than the servant.”’ 
On June 18,1885, along article was 


published showing the difficulties ny me | 
he 


lay in the way of the completion of 
Panama Canal, which had then been 
under construction for four years, and 
urging the American scheme of a canal 
| the Nicaragua route as a better one. 
he paper has since consistently cham- 
pioned this all-important project, and 
has published much information on the 
subject. 
_ On Sunday, June 28, in a six-page 
edition, a semi-annual review of the 
progress of the city was made. 

Gen. Grant died on July 28, 1885, 
and a few days later the erection of a 
fitting national monument to the great 
soldier was urged. Frequently since 
the subject has been recurred to, but 
the monument is not yet there. 

In September, 1885, strong support 
was given to thejhigh-license ordinance. 
which was passed by the-Council. This 
journal has been the consistent advo- 
cate of high license as opposed to pro 
hibition, believing the latter system to 
be impracticable, however desirable it 
may possibly be in the eyes of some. 

On the 16th of November, 1885, oc- 
curred an episode inthe shape of a 
flood, which came pouring down Temple 
and New High streets. made a breach in 
the gutter at the southwest corner of the 
Downey Block, broke through the area 
wall of the basement press-room and 
flooded that apartment to the depth of 
eight or nine feet. The accident 
stopped all press operations for -the 


time being, and worked serious loss ani 


inconvenience to the establishment. 
Neighborly contemporaries, howe 

enabled the publishers to issue their pa- 
per without interruption and the dam- 
age was speedily repaired. | 

At the opening of the fifth year, on 
December 5, 1885, it was announced 
that the circulation had more than 
trebled during the past three years. 
and the general business had increased 
in like ratio. 

On Sunday, December 20, 1885, the 
paper for the first time (excest when 
publishing-the delinquent tax lists) con- 
sisted of eight pages. 

On January 1, 1886, were published 
an ‘Annual Trade Number’’ of 12 
pages. a ‘Special Immigration Edition"’ 
of 6 pages, and a ‘Special New Year’s 
Edi ion’? of the Mirror, con- 
sisting of 12 pages. From this time , 
on the special trade and other editions 
became marked teatures of Los Angeles 
journalism, and were eagerly looked 
for by the public. The first Annual 
Trade Number was claimed by Tae 
Times, with justice, to be ‘‘by far the 
best piece of newspaper work, edito- 
rially, reportorially and typograph- 
ically, ever done in Los Angeles or in 
the State of California, outside of its 
chief city.” The twelve large pages (9 
columns each) were put in type and 


| printed in less than five days. 


The first big real-estate boom adver- 
tisements appeared in this issue—the 
Maclay-San Fernando rancho, Russel. 
Curtis & Sweetser and M. L. Wicks each 
taking a whole page. Toward the end 
of that year whole pages of real-estate 
advertisements became common, and 
the real-estate agents often had to wai 
their turn to get space, cons 

On April 6, 1886, the announcement 
was made of a reorganization of the 
Times-Mirror Company. The new own- 
ers who came into the concern were 
Albert McFarland and William A. 
Spalding, both pwctical newspaper 
men, the latter having been for many 
years prominently connected with jour- 
nalism in Los Angeles and fora yeara 
member of the editorial staff of this 
paper. Col. Otis was elected president 
of thecompany. 

On May 28 the publishers announced 
that, in order to keep pace with the 
progress of the city, they would shortly 
inaugurate some important enterprises 
and improvements, among others a com- 
plete new dress of type, an addition to 
the job-printing facilities, new presses 
and other machinery, ana anew and 
commodious office building. 

Commencing June 10, despite the 
‘dull season,’’ the paper was compelled 
by the pressure of business to issue a 
daily supplement of two six-column 
pages. 

On Sunday, mo ap 15, there was 
published a Grand Army edition,.in 
honor of the visiting veterans from the 
National Encampment at San Francisco. 

In the Republican State campaign in 
the fall of that vear Tar T1mzs showed its 


independence of party dictation by 


fusing to support an objectionable nom- 
inee for a State office. : 

On September 2, in reference to some 
complaints that had been made, the edi- 
torial announcement was made that. 
having inaugurated a new era in dra- 
matic criticism, the paper proposed to 
stand by it, and wouid not be coughed or 
sneezed down by owners, agents or man- 
agers of theaters or troupes. The doses 
thin treacle which had been doled 
out, time without end, by certain of the 
Los Angeles press, would no longer be 
willingly taken by the public. 

In September Charles F. Lummis ac- 
quired an interest in the office and was 
appointed city editor of the daily. 

baring the léeat campaign of that fall 
a determined fight was made by the pa- 
per against would-be political bosses. 
and with great success. At the Repub- 
lican primaries on September 11 the 
bosses were not ‘‘in it.’ 

On September 22 the announcement 
was made that the circulation of the 
paper during the year had more than 
doubled. Routes of delivery had been 
established in many outsidetowns, The 
San Francisco papers were gradually 
being supplanted in Southern California 
by ‘Los Angeles papers. 

During the Agricultural Fair meeting 
in October a determined fight was made: 
by the paper against the ‘‘tin-horn” 
gamblers who infested the place, 

On the 23d of October, 1886, a hand- 
some new dress wasdonned; the quarto 
form (eight pages, six columnsto the 

was assumed, and the paper en- 


cessaty by the presence of real estate 
advertisements. 


From and after February 18, t887,° 


the paper was published ‘every day in 
the year.’ Hitherto no paper had been 
published on Mondays. 

On April 5, 1887, the year’s work, 
since the incorporation of the Times- 
Mirror Company, was reviewed. .It 
was announced that the paper had made 
more sound progress and taken longer 
and surer strides forward than in any 
two previous years of its life. 

On April 20, 1887, a timely warning 
was published on the real estate specu- 
lation cruze then atitsheight. Among 
other things the editorial said: 

It will not do to let a littie prosperity 
turn cur heads, We should specially im- 
press ourselves with the fact that there is 
a limit to all-things, even to real estate 
values, The correct basis for estimating 
the worth of property may be arrived at by 
asking the question: Whatis the amount 
of money it thay be made to pay interest 
on? Everything, to be self-sustaining and 
intrinsically valuable, must be produc- 
tive. mot presently productive, 
must be susceptible of conversion into 
interest-paying property. Otherwise its 
value is merely esthetic or fanciful. "4 
Gambling, whether in faro chips, in a lot- 
tery with dice, thimble-rig or real estate, is 
dangerous and pernicious and people wha 
engage in it should expect toshare the fate 
of gamblers. Now and then, in times of 
Specuiative advances such as these, a man 
may gamble in real estate and make money, 
but the chances are that, becoming over- 
contident in himself and his luck, he will 
bet once too often and there’s an end of 
him 

For the legitimate occupation of buying, 
subdividing, selling, settling and improving 
real estate we have every word,of encour- 
agement because therein lies the true prog- 
ress of the country, but for real detate 
gamblers and those who have to do with 
them let us give a word of warning and it 
is—Dont! 

These were bold words to print in the 
then feverish, excited state of the 
market, and, of course, displeased the 
lot-gamblers, but the result fully justi- 
fied the warning. and many now wish 
they had taken the advice to heart. 

Un May 1, 1887, the office was re- 
moved to its present fine granite build- 
ing, built on a lot purchased by the com- 
pany in the previous June, at the cor- 
ner of First street and what was then 
Fort, near the very heart of the busi- 
ness section. The building is unique 
in its architecture, there being nd other 
structure in the city, and probably none 
- the Pacific Coast, which it resem- 
bles. 

In order to accommodate the pressure 
upon its columns and dispense with the 
supplement hitherto in vogue, a fifth 
enlargement was made May 28. 1887, 
the paper being made a standard seven- 
column quarto, using a sheet 85x47. 
inches in dimensions. 

On July 1, 1887, a public reception 
was held in the new building, which was 
crowded with visitors allday long. On 
the sameday an eighteen-page semi- 
annual trade number was published, 

The paper at this time consisted reg- 
ularly of twelve seven-column pages 
and freqently sixteen on Sundays, 

On Sunday, July B81, a pageof adver- 
tising was donated to start a subscrip- 
tion forthe Newsboys’ Home. 

On September 1, 1887, when the 
boom had broken out ofits lair and was 
raging with consuming violence, Tus 
fiMEs once more uttered a note of warn- 
ing, deprecating the attempt to build a 
town before the country about it is pop- 
ulated and developed. 

On the same day a new contract ' was 
entered into with the Associated Press, 


under which the news servie was. 


greatly expanded. The ‘‘full night re- 

ort’’ from the East and from Europe, 
by cable, was contracted for. This con- 
tract has since been converted into a 
perpetual franchise. The night report, 


‘regularly received, comprises the entire 


budget sent to this Coast by the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

On Sunday, September 18, a sixteen- 
page Grand Army edition was pub- 
lished, full of statistics, in addition to 
the usual eight pages. Tne occasion 
was the National Encampment at St. 
Louis. 

On October 80, 1887, was first pub- 
lished a sworn statement of circulation, 
showing the paper to have averaged 
7101 daily for the week ending Octo- 
ber 29. Henceforth the Sunday issue 
became more than ever a specialty, 
with much extra reading and advertis- 
ing. The Sunday circulation for six 
weeks ending December 4, 1887, aver- 
aged over 10,600. | 

The Annual Trade Number, issued 
January 1, 1888, consisted of twenty 
8-célumn pages, and over 20,000 copies 
were printed. Every year since then 


the annual editions have been improved | 


and.made more attractive, until now, as 
before stated, thev have become a rec- 
ognized feature of the year in Los An- 
geles. 

The fine new Hoe ‘‘Presto’’ perfect- 
ing press arrived on January 4, 1888, 
and was first put into practical opera- 
tion on the 22d of February, whe a 
**Presto’’ reception was given, attended 


by hundreds of citizens.. The ‘‘Presto’’’ 


is a stereéotype perfecting press, cost- 
“ez $15,000. and capable of throwing 
off 10,000 eight-page papers per hour, 
ait printed, dut, folded, pasted and 
counted, ready for the mails, the counter 
or the carriers. ; 
On March 27 Albert McFarland sold 
his one-sixth interest in the company 
to Col. C. C. Allen, formerly of Mis- 
souri, who was made vice-president. 
Ll. BE. Mosher was at-the same time 
elected treasurer. Col. Allen is now 
Adjutant-General of California. | 
While large real estate display adver- 
tisements were less numerous at this 
time than formerly, the classified adver- 
tisements were increasing. On Tues- 
day, June 5, 240 of these ‘small ads”’ 
aypeared. The number has doubled 
sincethen, .. 
Onsunday, October 21, 1888, was first 
given to the world, in the editorial col- 
umns of this paper, the celebrated cor- 
respondence between Sackville-West, 


the British ambassador at Washington, 


and ‘‘Murchison’’ of Pomona, the publi- 
cation of which had such far-reaching 
political results. Taken altogether, 


page) 
larged.its borders to the size of 80x44 
inches. A folding machine was the 


first put in. | 

About this time the classified adver- 
tisements had grown to be an important 
feature of the paper, filling from four to. 
five columns daily. They have gone on 
growing ever since. 

On December 4, 1886, the opening of 
the sixth vear of its existence, a special 
twelve-page edition was published. It 
contained, among other things, a de- 
scription of Tue Times building, then in 
course of construction, and a short de- 
scription of each local paper in South- 
ern California. ~ 

On December 17 a warning was pnb- 
lished against ‘‘wash’’ sales of real es- 
tate and the practices of subdivision 
fakirs, and Tas Times said\ that it would 
in future carefully investigate all sales 


j reported before publishing them. This 


was made necessary by the number of 
dubious schemes which were being 
foisted upon the public by irresponsible 
speculators. 

Atthe same time a warning was 
printed against the reckless granting of 
railroad franchises by the Council. 


The avinual on January 1, 1887, 


a quadruple sheet, consisting of twenty- 
six pages, giving a complete view of 
the year and description of Southern 
California. ‘ 
During January the paper consisted 
of ten pages and twelve 


aspirants, it had 


pages on Sunday. was made nec- 


this was undoubtedly the greatest jour- 
ution Which the United 


nalistic sensatio e 
States had ever witnessed. 

No encouragement yas given to the 
State division movement which was 
afoot in December, 1888, following the 
introduction ofa bill to that effect by 
Representative Vandever. Referring 
to resolutions adopted in Los Angeles 
favoring division, Tug Times said: 

The time for thatimportant step has not 
come, and to attemptit and fail would be 
the accomplishment of no good for our- 
selves or the commonwealth. 

On Sunday, December 9, there were 
printed 405 ‘‘small ads.’’ This depart- 
ment kept steadily growing. 

On January 22, 1889, Tus Times pub- 
lished its report, made to Bradstreet’s, 
showing that its gross earnings for the 
year ending September 30, 1888, had 
been $116,780.47, being an increase 
of $12,488.67 over the preceding 
year. The gross expenses nad been 
$102,379.47, leaving a margin of 
$14,401.00. Permanent investments 
had been made during the year, in ma- 
chinery, type and fixtures, to the value 
of $17,290.83. The advertising re- 
ceipts had been rather more than for 
the previous year, despite the shrinkage 
of the boom. , 

Off ebruary 26 was published with- 
out charge a list of lands for sale in this 
section at a moderate price, for the pur- 
pose of refuting the statement that 
the¥e was no cheap land to be had here- 
abouts. 


_ During July and August, 1889, a 


trade is hot very much, and the balance 


vigorous antioutfall sewer campaign 
was conducted. facts and arguments of 
a forcible character being presented 
The ocean outfall bonds were defeated. 

On the 8th of November, 1889, Al- 
bert McFarland.returning to his early 
love, again purchased an interest im 


the company, ani subsequently (May 12, 


1890,) became treasurer of the corpo- 
ration tor thesecond time. On Novem- 
ber 8, 1889, Wiliam A) Spalding, who 
had been secretary, was elected vice- 
president, and Miss Marian Otis was 
made secretary on the Sth of December, 
1889. The owners were then, as now, 
Col. H. G. Otis (68,) Albert McFarland,’ 
C. C. Allen (20,) Dr. M. 

ummis (10.) W. A. Spalding (9,) L. E. 
Mosher (4,) Mrs. Eliza A;-Otis (2,) and 
Marian Otis (2.) 

Early in 1890 Tan 
and strongly indorsed the nomination of 
Col. H. H. Markham for Governor, the 
first suggestion of his name in this con- 
nection appearing in its columns. 

In March a libel suit for $50,000, 
the paper by Col. W. A. 

yof Pasadena was ided i 
of Tur Times. 

In April figures were published show- 
ing that the classified advertisement 
department had steadily increased from 
three columns on January 1, 1886, to 
seven and two-thirds columns on April 
13, 1890, 

On August 5 the printers employed 
on the paper went out on a strike, owing 
to the refusal of the proprietors to ac. 
cede to an arbitrary demand of the 
Typographical Union, not affecting the 
rate of wages.. The proprietors 
promptly secured other (non-ynion) 
printers, and although the first few is- 
sues after the strike had a rather 
‘“rocky’’ appearance. the paper was 


|} soon again pursuing the even tenor of 


its way, while the foolish and vicious 
strikers were out in the cold, where 
they still retmath. The criminal boy- 
cott which they established and have 
kept up until recently has hurt them 
and made friends for the paper. The 
boycotters fell down and the boycott is 
de The office is now manned by 
‘Fraternity’? printers. members of an 
organized labor body having reason, 
justice and arbitration for its leading 
principles. 

On the 4th day of December, 1890, 
the capital stock of the Times-Mirror 
Company was increased from sixty 
shares of a par value of $1000 each to 
120 shares ofa like par value. The new 
stock was distributed among the same 
owners in the proportion of two to one. 

On April 30, 1891, mention was first 
made in these columns of an affair that 
was to prove as great an international 
sensation as the Murchison episode. 
On that day the presence of a mys- 
terious schooner off Catalina Island 
was noted, the schooner afterwards 
proving to be the Robert and Minnie, 
loaded with arms for the Chilean insur- 
gents. A special representative was 
sentto visit the vessel, and all the 
papers were soon full of the question. 

On September 5 a ‘‘Midsummer Har- 
vest Number”’ was published containing 
a carefully-compiled description of the 
agricultural and horticultural resources 
and progress of the southern counties. 
This matter was received with so much 
favor by the public that the bulk of it, 
relating to Los Angeles county, is re- 
produced in this issue. At the same 
time the title of the weekly edition 
was altered to “‘SaTURDAY TIMES AND 
WEEKLY MIRROR.’’ 

In October, the president of the 
Times-Mirror Company made his annual 


report to the stockholders, describing . 


the operations of the company during 
the year ended September 80, 1891. 
The report showed a larger gross busi- 
ness, as Well as greater net results from 
the year’s work than during any pre- 
vious year in the company’s history. 
(The report is filed with Bradstreet’s.) 
On October 24 the weekly edition 
was enlarged to 12 pages of 7 columns. 
each, and the price continued at $1.30 
per year. 
‘December 4, 1891: The bona fide 
average daily circulation (guaranteed) 


Copies, Copies, 

Nov. 15.... 11,220 Nov. 25.... 8,920 
$30 8,880 BO. 8,900 
8.066 - Dec. 1....— 6008 
8.850 $6 9,030 
94.... 8,875 18,606 


TOtal 190,105 


California Dried Fruit, 

George W. Meade, who has just re- 
turned from the East, being asked his 
opinion of the present sluggish move- 
ment of California raisins and dried 
fruits as compared with former years, 


‘said that the reasons are very simple 


and easily explained. In the first place 
the Eastern jobber last season 
stocked up with California fruits 
and raisins at high prices, and 
almost invariably lost money. This 
made them feel sore, so this 
year he has gone to the other ex- 
treme, and though prices are now very 
low, uc still refuses to buy except ina 
sort of way. 
not complain at-present prices, but 
simply refuses to buy largely, anda 
déadlock is the consequence. 

“In the second place,’’ continued Mr. 
Meade, ‘the fruit crop East was heavy 
and very cheap. The result was that 
for the first time in many years, in the 
cities, in the villages and on the farm, 
fruit preserving has been resorted to by 
several millions of people. Such has 
been the demand for glass jars East this 
season that all the glass factories inthe 
country have been unable to supply the 
demand. Of course this has had its 
effect onthe ‘jobbers in buying dried 
fruits, as they realize that this home 
product must be eaten up. 

‘‘] think there will bea very go -- 
tributive demand for our raisins that 
reach the East intime for the Thanks- 
giving trade; after that the Christmas 


must be carried over till spring. Our 
growers should not get disewuraged at 
one off year, as next season is liable to 
be a booming one again. Inthe present 
temper of the Eastern trade I can see no 
prospect of any boom in demand or 
much ofany rise in values this season, 
though something may yet oceur to 
make things lively again. I have no- 
doubt whatever tliat our entire product 
of this season will all gointo consump- 
tion before spring.’’ 


Director-General Davis has made a 
report to the Committee, on Awards, in 
which he says that 142 juries, embrac- 
ing 659 jurors or judges, will be necés- 
sary at the Exposition. He believes 
that appointment on these juries of, 
award will be considered a- high honor 
and'‘that a better class of jurors will be 
secured if no salary is offered. He rec- 
ommends, however, the payment of 
#6 aday toeach juror in lieu of ex- 

nses. He thinks a prize of $500 
should be offered for the best design for 
a medal, two prizes of $250 for the 
next best two designs; and like prizes 
in case of designs for diplomas: * The 
Government is expected to appro 
about $500,000 for carrying ott the 
awarding of the medals and diplomas, 
It is hoped, too, that the medals will be 
struck in the Government building at 
the Exposition, and the diplomas will 
be prepared in the Bureau of Engrav- 


Times advocated. 
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‘Solid and Attractive Feat- 
ures of Los Angeles. 


— 


RARE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 


hung throw a useful light a mile dis- 
tant, and are visible far out at sea. The 
city is now lighted with 242 electric 


vower. Of these 118 are on thirty- 
‘our masts 150 feet high, the balance 
ca poles twelve to fifty feet high. or 
stispended at street intersections, etc. 
T ‘e length of the circuit is eighty-five 
m-les. The price paid by the city is 
$1 per 2000 candle power per month. 
It: Los Angeles Electric Company, 
w* ich has also an incandescent system, 


Rallroads—Street Cars—Electric Lights— | laigely patronized, finds its present 
Commerce—Banks— Streets—Builad- Quartets too cramped amd is about to 
ings—Real Estate—The Munic- / power-house pear the 


ipality—Public Library. 


E WILL NOW GO 
more into the de- 
tails of the leading 
city of Southern 
California as 
today, avoidipg, 
however, lengthy 
and _ complicated 
statistical tables, 


onfuse than en- 
lighten the reader. 
What we desire to 
present in this is. 
sue is a comprehensive and accurate 
pen picture of the/Los Angeles of 1891. 
The intelligent ipquirer who, allured 
by this picture, desires further informa- 
tion, will have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing it. | 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


A Beautiful City with Many Striking 
Advantages. 

Los Angeles, the foremost city of 
Southern California, and the county 
seat of Los Angeles county, is charm- 
ingly situated at the base of the Sierra 
Madre foothills, fifteen miles from the 
oceah and about 800 feet above sea 
level. The Los Angeles River—a ‘‘bab- 
bling brook’? in summer and occasion- 
ally a raging torrent for a few days in 
winter—bisects the city from north to 
south, dividing it into glmost equal 
halves. The Plaza was the old center 
of the city and is still the geographical 
center. but nearly all the business is 
now transacted in the southwest quar- 
ter, in which are also most of the finer 
residences. 

The city extends three miles in each 
direction from the Plaza, covering 
thirty-six square miles, a considerable 
portion ‘of which is still in vineyard, or- 
chard or unimproved hills. Yet a 
large population has pushed outside the 
city limits on the southwest, and some 
on the west. south and northeast. The 

rincipal business thoroughfares are 
Main, Spring and Broadway streets, 
running north and south, and First and 
Second streets running east and west. 
The wholesale heuses are mostly on Los 
Angeles street, which is the first street 
parallel with Main street on the east. 

Every variety of location for a resi- 
dence can be found in Los Angeles— 
hill, valley and plain. The views from 
some of the hills within the city limits 
are magnificent, as already described, 
extending from the San Bernardino 
mountains to the ocean. 

The population of the city is at least 
55,000, the census of last year having 
given it 50,894, which did not include 
the suburbs just over the city line, but 
which are to allintents and purposes 
parts of the city. ¥ 

‘As recently as five years ago, Los An- 
geles was a miserably-paved city, the 
streets being dusty in summer .and 
muddy in winter. - There was not a yard 
of paved street in the city. “Today all 
this is changed. There are eighty-seven 
miles of graded and graveled streets; 
eight and three-quarter miles of paved 
streéts; seventy-eight and one-half 
miles of cement sidewalks, and half a 


which tend more to- 


mile of asphalt sidewalk. Most of the. 


street paving isof asphaltum. Street 
paving has received a great impetus 
through the law /assed by the last Leg- 
islaiure, permitting bonds to be issued 
for street paving on request ofthe prop- 
erty owners, the payments to be dis- 
tributed over a term of years. Fig- 
ueroa and Pearl streets will shortly be 
paved, their whole length, in this man- 
her. There are twelve bridges in the 
city over the Los Angeles river, four 
of which are railroad bridges. | 

The internal sewer system, for 
which $374,000 was voted in 1890, is 
now about completed. There is a ques- 
tion as to whether the sewage shall be 
carried to,the ocean or south of the city, 
to be used for irrigation. During the 
coming year this question will undoubt- 
edly be settled. 

The building development in Los An- 
geles during the past ten ycars has been 
phenomenal. From a city of adobes 
and one-story frame cottages it has 
been transformed into acity of brick, 
iron and stone blocks, and handsome— 
insome cases palatial—residences. The 
value of buildings erected during the 


past ten years may safely be estimated 


at $20,000,000, whereasin 1881 the 
total assessment of all city property 
was only $7,259,558. During the four 
years from 1886to 1889, inclusive,.a 
large number of big brick blocks were 
built. A few of them, which were built 
on streets which business has left or 
has not reached, are empty at present. 
During 1891 the drift has been more to- 
ward tasteful residences, solidly built. 
During the past year 624 build- 
ing permits were issued for im- 
prvements, aggregating $1,408,847. 
Owing tothe milder climate, a $3000 
residence here is, to all appearance, 
ascomplete as a $5000'residence in the 
East. 

Among the principal buildings erected 
during the past five years are the Court- 


‘The Angeles Lighting Company, 
a comt ination of a water and a coal-gas 
company, has a complete system, with 
pipes nmaching all the thickly-settled 
sections«! the city. 

There has been until recently so much 
open ground within a few minutes’ walk 
of the city center that it is only within 
the past couple of vears that the need 
of parks has been seriously felt. There 
are six public parks within the city lim- 
its, aggregating 542 acres. Only two 
of these have yet been sufficiently im- 
proved to deserve the name of parks, 
and they are small. The Sixth-street 
Park is a gem, but it only 
covers a single block The Seventh- 
street or Westlake Park, thirty-five 
acres in extent, is the popular resort. 
It has a lake, with boats, music on Sun- 
days, fine drives and walks and grand 
‘views from the adjacent hills. The 
trees are yet young. Elysian Park is 
the only breathing-place of any size de- 
voted to park purposes. It covers 450 
acres of rough hills in the northwestern 
part of the city, and is only improved 
by the planting ofsome gumtrees. The 
views are magnificent, and it has great 
possibilities. There is a proj. ct tocon- 
nect it with Westlake Park ,by a wide 
boulevard. Besides these, there are the 
old Plaza, less than an acre in size; 
East Side Park, covering fifty acres in 
East Los Angeles, and Prospeet Park, 
an elevated spot, two and a half 
acresin extent, on Brooklyn Heights, 
across the river. 

There are two handsome theaters, the 
Grand Operahouse, seating capacity 
1400, and the Los Angeles Theater, ca- 
»pacity 1000. Hazard's pavilion will 
seat5000. Thereare a number of other 
halls, where entertainments are fre- 
quently given. Los Angeles is well 
supplied with first-class dramatic and 
musicalentertainments. Adelina Patti, 
Emma Abbott, Sara Bernhardt and 
other celebrities have appeared here. 
There is a constant succession of con- 
certs, lectures, fairs, fruit and flower 
shows, etc. Among out-door recrea- 
ations are race meetings, baseball 
games and tennis tournaments, while at 
Pasadena and Santa Monica coursing 
and hunting are frequently indulged in 
by local clubs. 

The pleasure resorts within a few 
hours’ journey are numerous and 
varied, from the seashore, where surf 
bathing may be indulged in every day 
in the year, to the summits of the Sierra 
Madre, where snowballing may be oc- 
casionally enjoyed, in sheltered spots, 
on the fourthofJuly.. The sportsman 
may choose between wild geese, duck, 
snipe, quail, cottontail and jack rabbits, 
tree squirrels, deer, foxes, wildcats, 
California lions and cinnamon bears. 
The angler has the finny inhabitants of 
fresh and salt water, from brook trout 
to 450-pound jew-fish and 75-foot 
whales. For the mountain climber 
there are a hundred picturesque trails 
up shady mountain glens to cloud- 
capped summits. Among seaside re- 
sorts are Santa Monica, San Pedro, 
Redondo and Long Beach. 
Island, with its wild, romantic scenery, 
big fish, mountain goats and Indian 
relics, may be reached in about four 
hours. Good hotels are found on every 
hand. 

There is a complete telegraph and 
telephone system, the latter extending 
from San Fernando on the north to San 
Bernardino on the east and Santa Ana 
on the southeast. Los Angeles city has 
more telephones than Oakland, Sacra- 
mento and San José combined. 

There are in the city a United States 
court, six superior courts, a township 
court, two city justices’ courts and two 
police courts. The Supreme Court of 
California meets here twice a year. 
The United States land office and in- 
ternal revenue office do a large busi- 
ness. 

Los Angeles is headquarters of the 
Military Department of Arizona, com- 


with Lieut-Col. H. C, Corbin as his ad- 
jutant-general. The department em- 
braces California south of the 35th 
parallel, and Arizona and New Mexico. 
The expenditures amount to -about 
$500,000 annually, including salaries. 
The First Brigade, N. G. C., also has its 
headquarters in Los Angeles. It com- 
| prises two regiments of six companies 
each, witha strength of nearly 1000 
meu. 

Les Angeles is noted for the number 
and activity of its fraternal and 
benevolent societies. All the best- 
known organizations are repre- 
sented here. The Y.M.C.A. and 
Women’s Industrial Exchange are active 
agencies for good. Besides these, there 
is a historical society, numerous lit- 
erary, social, musical, artistic and dra- 
matic societies, two athletic clubs, with 
well-appointed quarters, bicycle, tennis 
and yacht clubs, and many others. 

The United States Weather Bureau, 
under charge of Observer George E. 
Franklin, is doing useful work in fur- 


nishing woekly crop reports. 
THE MUNICIPALITY. 


How the City is Governed—Wealth and 
Taxation. 
The government of the city of Los 
Angeles is vested in a mayor and nine 
councilmen (one for each ward in the 


house, $500,000; City Hall, $200,- city 
000; High school, $60,000; cable| Wy 
railroad power houses: (3), $125,000; of city property, 


Philadelphia brewery, $180,000; Bry- 
son-Bonebrake block, $300,000; J. M. 
Grifith block, $100,000; Phillips 
block, $170,000; Wilson block. $175,- 
000; Hollenbeck hotel, 250,000; 
Westminster Hotel. $176,000; Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, $120,000. | 
There are four systems‘of water sup- 
ply: The irrigating svstem, under 
control of the city, and three domestic 
supplies, furnished by private corpo- 
rations. Two of these companies draw 
their main supply from the Los Ange- 
les river, the water of which is owned 
by the city. The City WaterCompany, 
the oldest and most important of the 
three private companies furnishing the 
city with water, formerly drew its sup- 
ply direct from the Los Angeles river, 
the water privilege being leased from 
the city for a termofvears. Fouryears 
ago the Crystal Springs Land and 
Water Company, a subsidiary corpora- 
tion, wasformed, which developed an 
extra supply by tunneling into the 
gravel in the neighborhood of the 
river. tapping it by means of a system 
“bleeding pipes.’? The company’s 
lease expires in- 1898, and the City 
Council has in contemplation a plan for 
the city to improve the supply and own 
itsown water system, delivering the 
water on three'levels. The citizens are 
strongly in favor of this move. 
Los Angeles was the first city in 


| 


after equalization, during the past ten 
years, have been as follows: 


1882-3 
1883-4 12,232,853 
1887-8 27,875,388 
46,999.10] 
1890-1 ee eeeee 49,320,670 


The tax levy during the past ten 
years has been as follows: 


A 
eeeee ee ..$ 70,626 $ .76 
1883-4....... cov 122,328 1.00 
1887-8 eeeeee 361,450 1.30 
1888-9 564,999 1.50 
1890- ee 591,848 1,20 


The <Auditor’s re shows the 
amount of outatandingbonds of the city 
on August 1, 1891.40 have been $997,- 


S00, bearing interest at from 5 to 7 
per cent., the amount of annual interest 


being $55,335. This is a decrease of 
$33,700 in bonded indebtedness from 
the previous year. ; 
‘The receipts and expenditures of the 
city have averaged a little over 
1.000.000 annually during the past 
' Los Angeles is now blessed with a 


Sas United States to entirely abandon good Board of Police Commissioners 
s for street lighting and replace and acomscientious chief, so that law 
it by electricity, which was done Janu- | and order are as well preserved as in 


ary 1, 1883. 


It is today one of the | any city of the size in the United 
Yest lighted cities in the'Union. The | States. 
masts 


tween 70 and 80 men con- 


on which the lamps are’| stitute the police force. 


lamps, aggregating 688,000 candle 


Catalina 


manded by Brig.-Gen. A. McD, McCook, | 


There is an efficient fire department, 
with seven well-equipped engine-houses, 
also one hook and ladder house and one 
hose-house. The Interstaie fire-alarm 
system is used, with 42 boxes and 30 
miles of wire. There are over 70 men 
on the pay-roll of the department. 


_ EDUCATION. 


Schools That Are Unexcelled in any Part 
of America. 

Judged by the standard of educational 
facilities, Los Angeles occupies a posi- 
tion second to no city of the size in the 
United States. 

The standard of scholarship demanded 
by the County Board of Education, by 
whom alone certificates can now be 
granted, is first class. The best teach- 
ers in the United States are attracted 
to Los Angeles. The course of study ex- 
tends over a period of twelve years— 
from the kindergarten, through the 
High school, whose graduates are fit to 
enter the State University. Over 1000 
of the census school children of the city 
attend private schools, which, denomi- 
national and otherwise, are well con- 
ducted. The work of the school is fur- 
ther supplemented by an army of spe- 
cialists in music, painting, and in fact 
every department of art, so that the fa- 
cilities afforded by the city of Los Ange- 
les for education are, in the widest sense 
of the word, unsurpassed. 

The Los Angeles High school offers a 
liberal course of stuuy, supplementing 
and extending ordinary grammar-school 
work. The high-school building is a 
large and handsome brick edifice, four 
stories in height, with basement, con- 
taining about twenty-five rooms, in- 
cluding gymnasium. lunch rooms, li- 
brary, laboratory, auditorium, etc. 

The California Branch State Normal 
school is also a fine building, on a site 
of five acres, donated by the citizens of 
Los Angeles. The school is one of the 
most prosperous institutions of learning 
on the Coast. The entire course. em- 
bracing English literature and language, 
the sciences and arts, requires three 
years. Two classes are graduated an- 
nually, in May and December. The 
State school laws favor graduates of the 
normal schools to the extent of issuing 
them teachers’ certificates on presenta- 
tion of their diplomas. The training 
school, consisting of a department of 
the city pubiic schools, which is con- 
nected with the institution, enables the 
undergraduates to acquire practical ex- 
perience in conducting classes. The 
faculty is composed of the most efficient 
educators to be obtained, some of whom 
stand eminently high in their profes- 
sion. The work of the. teachers is 
greatly facilitated by the liberal way in 
which the school is equipped with many 
valuable instruments necessary to prop- 
erly conduct the course of studies, and 
a judiciously-selected library number- 
ing over 1000 volumes. | 

There are at present 202 teachers in 
the public schools of the city, whose sal- 
aries vary from $50 to $165 per school 
month, for nine months. Teachers in 


$75; teachers in other grades, $75 to 
$85. 

The financial report of theclerk of 
the Board of Education shows the re- 
been $273,595, and 
$268,298. 

The total number of census children 
in 1881 was 8620, enrollment 2098; 
in 1891, 11,084, enrollment 8,744. 

The total value of school property is 
$724,320. 

The Methodist University is in the 
southwestern part of the city. It hasa 
considerable endowment fund and sev- 
eral branch colleges under way and pro- 
jected, among others a College of Lib- 
eral Arts, College of Medicine, College 
of Theology (at San Fernando,) Agri- 
cultural College (at Ontario.) ‘he 
Baptists, Presbyterian and Roman Cath- 
olics also have colleges, besides which 
there are a large number of private 
colleges and schools. 

The new home of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, on Broadway 
near Second street, was opened this 
year, Gov. Markham being present. — 

There are nearly fifty church organi- 
zations in the city, most of which oc- 
cupy , building Over 


expenditures 


sof their own. 
twenty denominations are represented. 

The Public Library, occupying spa- 
cious rooms in the city hall, is an insti- 
tution of which the citizens of Los An- 
geles justly feel proud. The nucleus of 
the present library was formed in De- 
cember, 1872, by a voluntary associa- 
tion of citizens, and’ in 1878 it was 
turned over to the city, but it is only 
during the pas two or three years that 
the library has developed into an insti- 
tution ranking with those of the great 
cities of the country. 

The three large reading rooms—one 
especially for ladies—are supplied with 
350 periodicals. There are at present 
26,239 volumes in the library, of which 
number more than half, or 15,211, 
have been added during the past two 
years. The circulation is phenomenal, 
considering the proportionate size of 
the city and library. During the year 
ending December 1, 1891, 212,812 
volumes were circulated, being a 
monthly average of 17,692 volumes. 

he active membership of the library 
is 5509. 

Among the popular features is the 
circulation of music and current num-+ 
bers of periodicals.. During the past 
year the library was made absolutely 
free, resulting in a large increase of 
circulation. 

In October, members of the American 
Librarians’ Association visited Los An- 
geles and were given a reception at the 
public library. They were surprised at 
what they saw, and declared that the 
circulation of the library was scarcely 
equaled by any city of three times the 
population of Los Angeles. 


BANKS. 


Over Ten Millions of Dollars Deposited.in 

If the condition of the banking busi- 
ness is regarded as a fair criterion of 
the standing ofa city, Los Angeles must 
be admitted to first rank. Not only has 
Los Angeles many banks, but they con- 
tain remarkably large deposits and are 
in a thoroughly solid condition. 

The latest semi-annual statement of 
the State, Bank Commissioners, on the 
lst day of July last, showed 18 banks 
in Los Angeles city —9 commercial 
banks, 5 savings banks and 4 national 
banks—the total deposits in which 
amounted to the large sum of §10,147,- 
578—an increase of about a million dol- 
lars over the previous year, and within 
about $2,000,000 of the highest point 
reached at the time of the boom. The 
clearing-house statistics also show a 
steady increase from week to week 
over last year. while of late a majority 
of the cities of the United States have 
shown a decrease. In comparing the 
clearing-house figures of Los Angeles 
with tnose of other cities, it should be 
remembered that the business of a large 
number of outside banks in this 
section—-such as Pomona, Monro- 
via. and Riverside —where much 
fruit business is done, does not 


themselves to modern methods of bank- 
ing, cashing their checks direct, instead 
of passing them through the clearing- 
house. Furthermore, several local 
banks do not belong to the clearing- 
house. Yet, in spite of all this, Los 


the second and third grades get $65 to 


ceipts for the last fiscal year to have 


figure in our returns; also that many of 
our old-timers have not yet accustomed | 


Angeles is rapidly overtaking several of 
its rivals and will soon distance them. 

The manager of the Los Angeles clear- 
ing-house, in his latest report, for the 
fiscal year ending October Ist, refers to 
the organization of the Calitornia Bank- 
ers’ Association in March last. The 
total clearings for the year ending 
October 1, 1891, amountéd to $87,- 
096,126, as against $31,019,271 for 
the previous twelve months, an increase 
of $6,076,854. Tacoma, Seattle and 
other cities, which a year ago showed 
clearings far in excess of ours, have 
been receding, while Log Angeles has 
advanced, until now our Agures always 
compare favorably and occasionally 
larger. rd 

The remark@@e growth of the bank- 
ing interest in Los Angeles is best saown 
by the statement that in July, 1885, 
there were only four commercial banks 
in Los Angeles, with combined deposits 
of $8,128,000, whereas now there are 
13, with deposits of $7,582,811. 
There are 5savings banks, with depos- 
its of $2.564,766, against 2 in 1885, 
with deposits of only $145,000. Thus, 
the increase of deposits in the banks of 
Los Angeles during the past 5 years has 
been 36,874,578. Such a record is 
truly remarkable when it is remembered 
that since 1887 the city has had to 
pass through the most trying tests of 
business depression—tests that financial 
institutions have seldom been subjected 
to without suffering therefrom. 

The present condition of the banks 
of Los Angeles is an interesting object 
lesson to the few poorly-informed peo- 
ple who have the impression that Los 
Angeles is more or less of a played-out 
community, financially. It should be 
added that, while our peerless resources 
are mainly responsible for this pleasing 
condition of affairs, the result is also 
largely due to the wise conservatism 
displayed by the banks during a most 
trying period. 

COMMERC£. 
Advantageous Geographical Location of 
Los Angeles—Statistics. 

Los Angeles is; admittedly, the com- 
mercial metropolis of Southern Califor- 
nia. Fora numberof years the Cen- 
tral Pacific was the only railroad on the 
Pacific Coast. San Francisco was the 
mart of California, and all other cities 
were ‘‘nowhere.’’? The opening of the 
Southern Pacific through Arizona, ten 
years ago, chamged all this. Trade 
seeks the shortest lines between termi- 
nal points; the lowest grades; freedom 
from interruption by storms, and a pro- 
ductive territory through which to pass. 
It did net find these upon the Central 
route. It found them further south. 
Traffic from sea tosea found only 1300 
miles from the wharves of San Pedro, 
and instead of the desert of the more 
northern routes, the long, fertile valley 
of the Gila. There are now two south- 
ern direct transcontinental lines to Los 
Angeles, and another transcontinental 
line from Utahis almost assured. Asa 


routes it is - only necessary to 
state that the Southern Pacific 
finds it cheaper to bring freight 


from the East to San [Francisco 
by way of Los Angeles than direct 
across the Sierra Nevada. Every ad- 
vantage is in favor of the southern 
route and traffic over this route natu- 
rally centers at Los Angeles. With the 
development of southern; ports and the 
establishment of steamer lines the 

Asiatic and island trade will land at 
these points andsosavethe 500 miles 
of extra railroading and the heavy 
grades of the Tekachepi on the line 

from San rane! Los Angeles. 

The ports of Los Angeles are San 

Pedro, to which the Southern Pacific 
and Terminal Railroads run, and Re- 
dondo, whichis reached by the Santa 
Fé and a narrow gauge road. The 
Southern Pacific is preparing to build 
a first-class wharf a few miles north of 
Santa Monica. Redondo has of late 
appropriated a considerable share of 
San Pedro’strade. | 

The competition in lines of transpor- 
tation gives Los Angeles merchants an 
advantage over San francisco. Stocks 
carried here are verv heavy. The fruit 
trade alone is sufficient to support a 
large population. The fruit growers 
have formeda union and will endeavor 
to have oranges auctioned here instead 
of inthe East. The exportsof oranges 
from this section last season amounted 
to over 4000 carloads. Large quanti- 
ties of wines and brandy are sent to all 
parts of the world. The other principal 
exports are wheat, barley, beans, hides, 
canned goods. borax, honey, nuts, po- 
tatoes, raisins, vegetables and wool. 

The wholesale houses of Los Angeles 
carry heavy stocks and do a large trade 
from Ventura on the north to Arizona 
on the southeast. mos 

Business here is ina solid condition. 
The failures in Southern California for 
the year ending November 1, 1890, 
were repcrted by Bradstreet’s as 179, 
with assets of $342,844 and liabilities 
$581,814. For the year ending No- 
vember 1, 1891, they were 124; assets, 
$347,750; liabilities, $629,256. 

.A number of San Francisco and East- 
ern houses have recently found it neces- 
sary to establish branches in Los An- 
geles. 
| The following figures show the east- 


articles of Southern California produce 
from Los Angeles, over the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, for 1890 and for the 
eleven months of 1891 ending Decem- 
ber 1. This does not include coast 
shipments, and it should be remembered 
that much of our p:oduce is marketed 
in the northern part of the State: 
1890. 

Potatoes and vege- 


tables............11,055,000 33,352.000 
Raisins............ 1,184,000 1,374,000 
Walnuts...... eoeee 1,151,000 880,000 
Dried fruit..... 5,000,000 1,750,000 
Canned goods..... 2.690,000 1,950,000 
Wine and brandy.. 3.360,000- 2,825,000 
2,900,000 2.170.000 


Oranges...........38,100,000 57,600,000 
19,300,000 15,300,000 

The large increase in the first item is 
due to the extensive shipments of pota- 
toes which were made to the East early 
in the season. The walnut shipping 
season is now on, and the figures for 
1891 will be largely increased by end 
of the year. Dried fruit shipments are 
mach 


East and everything in the shape of 
fruit. im California was dried and 
shipped. Much of it was rubbish and 
has injured the market. The honey 
crop of Southern California this year is 
a short one, owing to the prevalence of 
a disease known as ‘foul brodd.’’ The 
orange shipments are for the seasons 
1889-90 and 1890-91, respectively. 
The shipments of beans for 1890 are to 
end of August, 1891, and for 1891 for 
the three months since then. It will, 
therefore, be seen how largely this 
oranch of production has increased. It 
is estimated that Ventura county will 
this season ship 1300 carloads of beans, 
against 800 last season. 
Statistics of imports by the-Southern 
Pacific to recent date are not available 
at this writing.. The through freight, 
westbound, to Los Angeles for 1390 
amounted to over 50.000,000 pounds. 
The chief items of import were, in the 
order named, coal oil, potatoes. mer- 
chandise, iron, coal, household goods, 
living plants and trees, hardware, live 
stock, stone, ale and beer, canned goods, 
dry goods and paper. It isa curious 


fact that in 1890 8,792,410 pounds of 


, proof of the advantages of the southern. 


ern shipments, in pounds, of leading | 


ower than last year, because | 
there was then a short crop all over the. 


potatoes were imported and 6.449.190 
pounds exported by this one line. This 
year the imports of potatoes are very 
small compared with the exports. 

The Southern California Railway Cotii- 
pany (Santa Fé system) reports 3385.,- 
782 tons of freight handled during the 
first ten months of 1891, as Compared 
with 315,981 tons for a corresponding 
periodof 1890—an increase of 69,801 
tons. The total number of passengers 
hauled amounted to 611,800 in 1891 
and 522,410 in 1890—an increase of 
89,390. 

The imports at San Pedro, as reported 
by the collector of the port of Wilming- 
ton, were as follows for the years end- 
ing November 80, 1890, and Novem- 
ber 27, 18391: 


1890, 1891. 
Lumber, feet..... 644,327,527 51,796,626 
Railroad ties...... re 203,288 
Telegraph poles... 95 2,474 
Shingles, bunches..10,197.000 3,796.066 
Lath, bundles..... 550,000 379,765 
Shakes, bundles... 1,030,000 55,008 
Pickets, bundles... 39,000 
Gen. mdse., tons... 16.596 14,037 
Beans, tons....... ° 1,133 1,041 
Wool, pounds...... 15,100 
Cement, tons...... 1,230 
Building stone,tons 72 
Glass, cases....... 9,243 
1,186 477 


During the same period 1452 tons of 
wheat was exported from San Pedro, 
against 3092 pounds in 1890. . 

The Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
reports freight landed at San Pedro and 
Redondo, in pounds, for the years end- 
ing December 1, 1890, and 1891 as 
follows: 


1890. . 1891. 
San Pedro........36,005,088 33,613,500 
27,487, S56T ~35,190,2399 


This is interesting, as showing how 
the new port of Redondo has come to 
the front, it being now ahead of San 
Pedro in coastwise imports. It has also 


‘made a beginning in ocean commerce, 


the English ship Kirkcudbrightshire, one 
of the largest sailing vessels in the 
world, having last week finished dis- 
charging a big cargo of glass and ce- 
ment at Redondo for a Los Angeles 
house. Redondo also. receives large 
shipments of.lumber fromthe north by 
schooner. 

The exports by the steamship line for 
this year were not obtainable in time 
for this issue. For the year ending De- 
cember 1, 1890, they were as follows, 
in pounds: 


San eeeeee 30,707,734 
Redondo.......... ee 19,006,110 
MANUFACTURES. 


Industry That is Yet Susceptible of - 


Much Extension. 

In glancing through the files of Tne 
Times for the past ten years, constant 
references are found to the importance 
and need of establishing manufactures 
here. Although over a thousand manu- 
facturing establishments, both great 
and small, have since been established, 
this want still exists. There is an ex- 
cellent opening for capital in this di- 
rection. With the remarkably rapid 
increase of population in this section 


_and our great distance from other manu- 


facturing centers, a good home market 
is assured. 3 

The great difficulty to contend with— 
about the only one—is the lack of cheap 
fuel. Hopes are built on cheaper coal 
from Utah, when the new Salt Lake 
railroad shall have been completed; on 


an increased output of petroleum in this 


neighborhood; on the discovery of nat- 
ural gas, and in electric power. The 
railroad to Salt Lake now appears to be 
assured. By it we are promised coal in 
Los Angeles at $5 a ton. Petroleum 
oozes out of the ground in many places 
in this neighborhood, and there is every 
encouragement for a systematic sinking 
of wells.. Within ten miles of the city 
there is a natural gas well which has 
been utilized for cooking purposes, and 
evidences of the gas are found within 
the city limits. 

As to raw materials, there is no lack 
of them here.’ Besides our fruits and 
vegetables we have hides, silica, sand 
and soda, castor beans, linseed, sheep- 
skins, clay, kaolin, mineral clays, wool, 
cement, stones, asbestos, hemp, gypsum, 
and many other products which could be 
worked up into articleg for which there 
is a constant demand. 

There is a large field for the further 
utilization of our fruit product, much of. 
which now goes to waste. We need 
more canneries and crystallizing works, 
‘he demand for crystallized fruit is far 
ahead of the supply. ee 

There is.a good field here for a nail 
factory, the consumption of nails being 
very large. 

Los Angeles is most favorably situated 
for*the establishment of mineral re- 
duction works. Its the natural outlet 
for a vast extent of rich mining terri- 
tory in Arizona, Sonora, San Bernar- 
dino county and Southern Nevada. 
With the completion of the Los Angeles 
and Utah Railroad, ores can be shipped 
from Utah and Southern Nevada at low 
rates of freight. 

Within the city limits of Los Angeles 
are hundreds of thousands of tons of 
sand, which experts have pronounced 
to be equal to any and superior to most 
of the sand used inthe glass factories 
of the UnitedStates. Atatest, excel- 
lent glass was mate therefrom. A fac- 
tory of this description would undoubt- 
edly pay well here, as there is an im- 
mense home demand, and the freight on 
the imported article is a heavy item. 
Pittsburg glass works have largely 
substituted crude petroleum for coal as 
fuel, and say that the former makes a 
better quality of glass. _ 

Pig iron could be brought “here 
cheaper than St. Louis can get it, and 
we could make stoves, not only supply- 
ing our own demand but exporting 
them. 

Furniture might be made here on a 


much larger scale than at present._ 


Redwood, of which we have on the 
Coast billions of feet, might be largely 
utilized, also the primavera and other 
furniture woods, which are imported 


‘from the west coast of Mexico. 


Tanneries might flourish here on a 
large scale. e have immense quanti- 
ties of hides. Just below the line. in 
Lower California, isan ample supply of 
tan-bark. There is also an excellent 
vegetable substitute for tan-bark, which 
grows here, and black wattle can be 
planted. 

There are several good locations in 
the immediate neighborhood of Los An- 
geles for the establishment of sugar- 
beet factories. The manufacture of 
sugar from beets has been proved a suc- 
cess at Chino, in San Bernardino 
county. 

Many of these manufactures would 
pay well at the present price of fuel, 
for which crude petroleum is largely 
used. 


RAILROADS. 
Los Angeles the Center of Eleven Distinct 
Lines of R vad. 

In no branch of development has the 
progress of Los Angeles been so marked 
during the past ten vears as in railroad 
construction. The railroads have been 
at once a causeandan effectof our 
progress. They have broughtus new 


_ business, and, in turn, the development 


of the country has made capitalists 
anxious to canstruct new roads. 

In 1880 there were @hort’lines to 
Santa Monica and San Pedro, and the 


Southern Pacific from San Francisco to 


‘ern city limits, connecting with the 


| Two Extensive Systems of Cable and Elec. 


| gtreet to the Southern Pacific depot. 


Arizona and the East. In that year the 
Southern Pacific Company owned every 
mile of railroad in the connty. Today 
five‘ companies own lines -within the 
county boundaries. 

In 1886 the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé came. in. thus giving Los An- 
geles travelers a choice of three routes 
tothe Atlantic Coast. The advent of 
the Santa Fé was followed by an era of 
local railroad development on the part 
of both the great companies, and Los 
Angeles is now the central point of 
eleven lines. 

Los Angeles offers peculiar attrac- 
tions to the builders of transcontinental 
lines. In the 1200 miles of the Pacific 
Coast there are but three great outlets 
to the sea. One of these is at the Co- 
lumbia river, another at the Golden 
Gate, and the third—the best—by the 
low mountain passes east of Los An-4 
geles. East of San Francisco the great 
Rocky Mountain and Sierra Nevada 
ranges are both high and rough, offer- 
ing almost insuperable obstacles to the 
railroad engineer. These obstacles 
were overcome by the Southern Pacific, 
under the impetus given by the ex- 
igencies of war, but the annual cost of 
maintaining the snowsheds, made nec- 
essary by the high elevation of the 
asses on that: line, is immense. No 
other road has ever attempted to come 
in that way. No other road ever will. 


All others. since then, turn northward | 


or southward to avoid the great eleva- 
tion and heavy grades. The Central 
Pacific has to climb 7017 feet, while 
the Atlantic and Pacific enters South- 
ern California through the Soledad 
Pass at an elevation of onlv 2822 feet; 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
through the Cajon at only 3819 feet, 
and the Southern Pacific, on its way 
from Galveston to San Pedro—a line 
800 miles shorter than other road 
from tidewatef to tidewater—comes 
in by the San Gorgonio Pass at an ele- 
vation of only 2560 feet. 

The Southern Pacific carries freight 
from Los Angeles to New Orleans and 
thence by steamship to New -York. 
Passengers can either go by New Or- 
leans or by a more direct route. 

The Santa Fé system reaches. across 
the northern part of Arizona, where it 
is known asthe Atlantic and-Pacific. 
At Mojave a connection is made with 
the Southern Pacific, passengers from 
the East toSan Francisco and Northern 
Californiatakingthatroute. TheSanta 
Fé Company has an ontlet to the ocean 
at Redondo. The Southern Pacific’s 
port is San Pedro. 

For sevéral years there has been 
much talk of a third transcontinental 
line from Los Angeles, by way of the 
rich mineral fields of Southern Nevada 
and Utah, to Salt Lake City. It now 
seems to be pretty well assured that 
work on this line will be comnienced 
during the coming year, and that it will 
be completed in time to carry passen- 
gers to the Worild’s Fair. The Los An- 
geles Terminal Company has acquired a 
line to. Pasadena, built a levee 
along the Los Angeles River, and a 
few weeks ago opened its line 
to San Pedro, where a large wharf is 
being constructed. This gives the com- 
pany a line from tidewater to the foot 
of the mountains back of Pasadena. 
Eastern capitalists have taken hold of 
the enterprise, and either a road will 
be built to join the terminal or a junc- 
tion will be made with the Atlantic and 
Pacific a short distance east of Barstow. 
It is believed that with the opening of 
this road coal could be laid down in Los 
Angeles at $5aton, thus solving the 
fuel problem. 

The coast line of the Southern Pacific 
branches off near Newhalland is com- 
pleted toa short distance north of Santa 
Barbara. Some heavy tunneling will 
be needed to complete the line to a 
junction with the coastroad south from 
San Francisco. 

The Southern Pacific has local lines in 
the county to San Pedro, twenty-five 
miles; to Santa Ana, thirty-four miles, 
and toSanta Monica, eighteen miles. 
The Santa Fé hasa line to Redondo, 
with a branchto Ballona, total length 
twenty-six miles. Besides this the 
Santa Fé line to San Diego traverses 
the county. 

In addition to the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fé systems there are several 
short independent lines in the county. 
The San Gabriel Valley Rapid Transit 
extends to Monrovia, 16. milés. 

The Los Angeles and Pacific was 
built about four years ago, along the 
foothills from Los Angeles to Santa 
Monica, but in 1889 the road became 
financially involved and shut down. 
Men are now at work repairing the: 
track, and it is said the road will be 
opened upin time for next summer's 
travel. 

In 1889 the company which has de- 
veloped Redondo Beach into a busy 
port and popular seaside resort con- 
structed an independent line from Los 
Angeles to that place, 17 miles in 
length. -The terminus is at the south- 


cable line and with the Southern Pacific 
line to Santa Monica. 

The Los Angeles Terminal railroad, 
already referred to, has a line from Los 
Angeles to San Pedro and Long Beach, 
22 miles in length, also a line to Pasa- 
dena and short lines to Altadena and 
Glendale. This company has a large 
tract of land for terminal purposes on 
the east bank of the Los Angeles river 
and has built acommodious roundhouse. 
It is now well prepared to effect a junc- 
tion with a transcontinental line. 

During the past few weeks the South- 
ern Pacific Company has commenced 
work on an extension of its line from 
Santa Monica to a point north of the 
Old Cafion. about three miles, where a 
first-class wharf is to be constructed, at 
which itis understood that the coast 
line of steamers will regularly call, 
thus giving Los Angeles a choicejof 
three ports. 7 


STREET RAILROADS. 


tric Roads. 
There is certainly no city in the 


United States that is so well supplied [ 


with street railroads in proportion to 
population as is Los Angeles. A year 
ago Los Angeles was eleventh in mile- 
age of street railroads, and in cable 
roads fifth in thé United States. Since 
the additional construction ofthe pres- 
ent year the city undoubtedly takes 
still higher rank: 

The Pacific Railway Company (cable 
system) has expended $2,000,000 in 
the construction of its lines and power- 
houses. The company operates 45 
miles of track (223; miles of double 
track) of which 21 miles is operated by 
cable and 24 miles by horses and mules, 
but preparations are being made to 
transfer the latter into electric roads. 
There are three large power-houses 
equipped with powerful machinery. A 
feature of this line is the San Fernando 
viaduct, 1535 feet long and high enough 
to let cars with engines pass beneath. 
The carsrun from 5:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, every five minutes. The total 
expenditure of the company amounts to 
nearly $300,000 annually. The com- 
pany’s receipts are constantly increas- 
ing under the present careful manage- 
ment of Receiver Crank. 

The Main street and Agricultural 
Park railroad operates six and a half 
miles ef road by horse-power. There is 
a branch from Main and Washington to 
Jefferson street and another from Main 


The Temple-street cable road has 


“been in operation six years. It is three 


miles in length, extending from Temple 
Block to the western city boundary, half 
the distance being single track. The 
power-house is equipped with two com- 
plete Corliss traction engines. The 
road gives a good service and is well 
patronized. 

- The Los Angeles Consolidated is an 
electric railroad system, the building of 
which was commenced early this year. 
Thirty miles of track have been buiit 


and are now in operation, and ten miles 


more are to be built. The lines in 

operation are four: To Westlake Park, 

to the University, one to the “soutitern 
city limits by Maple avenue, and one by 
Central avenue past the Arcade depot. 
Work has commenced ona line to East: 
Los Angeles, andit is probable that the 
dld Pico-street electric road, which has 
been purchased by the company, will 

soon be started up again. The com- 


pany hasa fine power-house near the’ 


Arcade depot, and will supply power 
for manufacturing purposes. 

The total length of track of the street 
railroads in Los Angeles is a little less 
than ninety miles, and nearly 12,000,- 
000 passengers have been carried dur- 
ing the past twelve months. Allowing 
for school children (who only pay 
half fare) and deadheads, this would 


make the aggregate receipts of the 


companies about $500,000. | 


REAL ESTATE. 


No Heavy Demand, But « Firm Tone to 
the Market. 

Real estate is no longer the prepon- 
derating interest of Los Angeles, as it 
was during the boom times of 1886-87. 
There is still, however, a large number 
of our citizens who own property which 
they purchased for speculation, and, 
having faith in the city, are now hold- 
ing for investment. 

While it cannot be truthfully said that 
the real-estate market is very buoyant 
at present, or that it is easy to sell 
property, vetit is an undeniable fact 
that the market today isin a healthier 
condition than it has been since the 
speculative bubble burst through over- 
inflation four years ago. The transfers 
of late represent to a large extent act- 
ual cash sales. The greater part of the 
old boom transactions have been cleared 
up. From 1888 to 1890 sales for a 
cash consideration were the exception 
rather than the rulé. 

While prices in some outside secti 
of the city which were subdivided in ad- 
vance of the demand have fallen off 
from 50 to 75 per cent. since 1887, in- 
side property has not declined to any- 
thing like that extent. In fact, some 
property, notably on Broadway and 
Grand avenue, is today held at higher 
figures than were asked during the 
boom. 

Desirable houses for rent are at 
present scarce, the demand for con- 
venient dwellings in good locations 
far exceeding thesupply. This must, in 
turn, influence the demand for resi- 
dence lots. Another encouraging feat- 
ure is the demand which exists for 
country acreage—for small tracts of 
orange land and for small improved 
places in mixed fruits. Decided bar- 
gains do not lack for buyers, but holders 
will only part with property below the 
market price when their necessities 
force them todoso. It may safely be 
said that at no time during the past 
five years has the immediate outlook 
been so altogether satisfactory as to- 
day. With the commencement of work 
on arailroadto Salt Lake, which now 
appearsto be assured, a strong up- 
ward movement in values may con- 
fidently be expected. 

The following list of transfers fur- 


December, 1,435,299 
January, 1,520,755 
1,116,190 
April 1,598,758 
JUNE. cen 1.435.710 
JULY deve ce 1,328,333 
August...... 1,472,463 
1,4894,07 
asi 


Total foritwelve menths.... $17,415,528 

Acomparison with the following fig-. 
ures of sales tor previous years shows. 
that the decline has now about been ar- 
rested. In all probability the sales 
during 1892 will exceed those of this 
year vy several million dollars: 


96,730,192 
1888S... se 62,813,164 


1890 (year ending Noy, 30.).. 19,344,187 


1891 (year ending Noy. 30.).. 17,415,518. 


Land Values. 
{Irrigation Age.] 

About four years ago, after a phe- 
nomenal boom, land values in about 
one-half of the great State of Califor- 
nia went down with acrash, and many 
a pocket-book was bruised or killed out- 
right by the flying débris. Dering the 
past few months the world has wit- 
nessed a resurrection in California al- 
most as wonderful as the historic boom 
and subseqtent collapse. The Califor- 
nia editor of The Age, who was the his- 
torian of the former boom, has followed 
the later developments faithfully in 
these columns. He has pointed out the 
fundamental difference between the old 
boom, and the new, and shows that the 
new one sets upon the solid foundation 
of irrigation. 

Land values are rising again in the 
southern half of California. Money and 
people are flowing back again into the 
channels from which the riotous tide of 
speculation receded but three or four 
yearsago. The rich smileof prosperity 
plays again on the beautiful face of the 
landscape. The fact is that California 
took her medicine, learned her lesson 
and {s now getting the benefit of it. 


& 


She learned that no enterprise is worthy _ 


to prosper which does not produce some- 


thing useful to mankind. She learned’ 


that no house could stand unless 
grounded on a sure footing, but that 
with a good foundation the stateliest 
edifice could be builded. And so, with 


vivid recollections of her former expe-. 


rience, with a lively appreciation of 
her soil and climate, and with a fall 
knowledge of the fructifying power of 
irrigation, she presses forward to new 
conquests over the sure pathway. e 
cultivated area of the State is steadily 
increasing, and now thousands are mak- 
ing new homes as the sage-brush falls 
pack before the garden and’ the or- 
chard, 


The jewelers of Hanau, the jew- 
elry center of Germany, have decided to 
make a unitedexhibit atthe fair. Mem- 
bers of the association have received 
great encouragement from the imperial 


gove rnment. 


Geo. Eakins & Son 
616 Chestnut st., Philadel- 
phia, Gold and Silversmiths, 


carry in stock all the sou- | 


venir spoons. made in this 


country. If you want a cer- 
tain spoon they will mail it 
to you. 
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LOS ANGELES 


TIMES: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, (891. 


| Handsomely dressed dolls, undressed kid dolls, bisque, rubber 
and indestructible dolls, tea sets, drums, big and little; locomo- 
‘tives, trains of cars, baby carriages, velocipedes, rocking 
horses, tool chests, parlor and bedroom sets, Noah's arks, 


monkeys, kitchen furniture, 


get handsome presents free. 


geome presents free. 


figures, vases, bisque ornaments, puzzles, trumpets, tinware, 
Christmas cards, Morocco velvet and plush albums, auto-- 
graphic albums, tops, marbles, cigar oases, card cases, ciga- 
rette cases, jowel cases, fancy work boxes, mechanical toys, 
base balls, horns, novel games, wagons, horses, walking sticks, 
Japanese ware—anything and everything in the toy line. 


YOU CAN BUY 


A pair of Ladies’ fine Dongola Kid Boots at Lewis’ for$2.00 and 


You oan buy Ladies’ Dongola Kid Patent Tip Button Shoes 
for $33.00 and get handsome presents free. 


You can buy Meu's handsome French Calf Shoes for $4.50, 
worth 88 99; aud get handsome presents frees 


Youcan buy Infants’ Kid Button Shoes for 50c and get hand- 


| 


animals, fancy boxes, clocks, 


N Embroidered Velvet Slipper for only $1. 
A present with. every purchase. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS| 


Toys Freel Toys Freel 
N accordance with Lewis’ annual custom, the thirteenth an-— 
‘ niversary of the great free distribution of toys will begin SAT- 

URDAY, December 5, 1891, and continue until January 1, 


1892. For thirteen years the little ones of Los Angeles and 
vicinity have been made happy ‘5 


FREE DISTRIBUTION 
we CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


| Parente have been saved large sums of money and many homes 
gladdened by the advent of toys that, but for Lewis’ sale, 
would have never known a Christmas gift. Every purchaser 
gets a handsome present free. 
yourselves need shoes! Buy them at Lewis’ and you not alone 
save money on your shoes, but you get almost as many Christ- 
mas gifts as your shoes cost. See Lewis’ toy display. Itis — 
equal to any exhibit of its kind in Southern California, : 


WANTED—Several competent shoe salesmen atonce. Apply early. 


Parents, your children and 


4 


Men’s Velvet $1 and upwards. 


Holiday Slippers 


Ladies, your wesbends, sweethearts and gentlemen friends 
will appreciate a pair of Handsome Slippers as a Christmas 


gift. 
See Our Display. 
Over 100 styles j in velvet and leather. 


'7000 pairs consigned tous to be sold at once. Siippers from | 
75cupwards. Drop in and make your selections now and have 
them laid aside for you uniil Obristmas, 


Country Order Department. 


‘Purchasers living at a distance can have their mail orders 
promptly filed. Handsome presents accompany each mail 
order. 


One Price, Plain Figures, 
and Presents Free. 


Velvet Stippers only $1. 


A present with every purchase. 


LOW 


201 NORTH SPRING STREET. 


“FOR UPWABOS OF 10 YEARS 
I 


HAVE been buying and selling 
Real estates in Los Ange'es 
and vicinity and still have 
some choice bargains 


Ranch and .. 
Property 


Special to puy- 
ere in lands at 


Providencia Rancho 
Centinella Rancho 
Alhambra 

Puente 

Gardena. 


Also Business and Residence 
Property in Oity of Los An- 
geles. 
A. E. Pomeroy, 


‘Los Angeles. 105 S. BROADWAY, 


RAMONA|!| 


| | ite of ts 


of San Gabriel 
ine Co., Original Owners 


OCATED b's Statio 
Sin Gabriel Valley Ra 
liroad. 


‘ on line o 


Aceiy 10 to 15 minutes to the | 


Plaza, Los Angeles city. 


EST Suburban Town 
or Acre 


Terms. 
Purest Sprirg Water 


Quaatities 
Guaranteed. 
Apply at office of 
SAN GABRIEL WINE CO, 
Ramona, Los Angeles Co.. 
Or to M. D. WILLIAMS, Ramona 


County sei, 


Fine Walnuts, Soft Sin Oranges and Olives 
A Specialty. 


The most complete stock of Roses, Flow- 
ers and Ornamenta} Nursery stock in South- 
erp California: Figs and all kinds and vari- 
eties of deciduous and citrus fruits. Larg- 
est glass greenhouses ia Southern Caiifor- 
nia. for catalogue to 


Orange County Nursery Co., 


FULLERTON, CAL. | 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 


Steamship Laine. 
The First-class American Steel Steamer 


MINEOLA. 
(2500 tons register). ., 
be dispatched from San for New 
San Diezo) on November 22, 
llowed by steamers w" 
For intorme: on apply to 
CHI_DS WALTON, Agents, 
1188. Main st., Los Angeles. 


EAGLE STABLES, 


122 SOUTH BROADWAY. 


W. F. Proprietor. 


Good teams atreasonabierates. Tei. | 


We are Now Showing 


A large and varied assortment of choice goods in our various departments suitable 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


It is impossible to enumerate all the various articles, but as a suggestion of what 
may be found here, the following are mentioned: 


Carpet Department. 


Besides all grades of Carpetings, from the modest Ingrain to the rich and elecant 


Wiltons and Axminsters, there is displayed the largest line of RUGS ever shown 
in the city, 


ORIENTAL RUGS, FUR RUGS, | 
SMYRNA AND MOQUETTE RUGS. 
No more elegant or suitable present can be made than an Oriental Rue, as it is a 


present. 
Furniture Department. 


Parlor, Library, Hall, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture of the latest patterns 
in all the various woods. Especially adapted for presents are Bookcases, Sec- 
retaries, Ladies’ Writing Desks, Cabinets, Music Cabinets, Easy and Fancy 
Chairs, Turkish Chairs, Piano Stools, Fancy Tables, Pedestals and easels, 
Many of these are of special and unique designs not to be found elsewhere. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our perfect copies of French Tables, Chairs, 
Desks, and Cabinets celebrated for their graceful forms and elegant workmanship. 
‘Upholstery Department. 


ey most artistic goods in the greatest variety to be found anywhere, 


Jos ANGELES Fl FURNITURE CO. 


Opposite Baker Block. 351-353 North Main st, 


CONSULTATION FREE, 


317 S. BRO ADWAY, NEAR THIRD, LOS ANGEL'S, CAL. 


DR. HONG SOI has gracusted and received his diploma from the Medical schools and Univers. 
sities in Canton and made his first professional pract.ce for many years in the hospitals of Cautoa 
and Hong Xong, China. He is the sixth of a generation of doctersin bis family and has made tavr- | 


ough studies of all diseases of the human bedy. 
aod during his long stay of six years in Los Angeles, has made macy skillflui curses. The doctor 
cures Cousumption, Rheumatism, Asthma, Catarrh, Sick Meadaches, lndigsstion. Wakoefulaess, 
(Nervous Troubies, and d seases that the humah body is heir to, by his herb medicine, ly 

repared every day. It would be a benefit tothoss who are in troubie with sickness to g.ve hima 
fir trial; his terms are very reasonabie. The dector usesa thousand kinds of medicines which 
he directly imports fom China. Huadreds of voluntary testimonials from patients who have besa 
cured by this can be shown at hisofice. Please re-asmber the above address and preserve 
this advertisement. & 


ECONOMICAL FUEL! 


8, F, Wellington Lump Coal 


AT REDUCED PRICES RETAIL 


WHOLESALE 
C 


_ work of art as well as an article of utility. A Fur Rug Is also very appropriate as | 


Portieres, Silk and Lace Curtains, India Mustins. China Silks, Plushes, etc. The} 


The doctor has had wide exper.cnce as a physician | . 


North, South, East or West. 


We have never been able to buy’one for less. This fact should be considered by 
the would-be owner of an orange grove. A good thing costs money, and is always 
the cheapest inthe end. Wearein receipt of dozens of letters inquiring why we 
are asking #120 per acre for Alessandro Land, while there are thousands of acres 
advertised in full length columns of as many newspapers at less than half the price. 
our reply is: 


Ours are Gold Dollars. — 


_ That never sell below par. 

No prudent man will invest his money in any of these wildcat schemes, promising 
great re‘urns for a small outlay: they are very enticiig to the weary toiler on the 
stony farms of the East. looks well on paper, but never materialize; you put your. 
money in but never get it back. 

If you are coming to Southern California for health, profit, or both. you want to 


invest your money where there is not the least possible chance of failure. That 
place is 


ALESSANDRO, 


Which has everything in its favor: The most beautiful location; the finest climate 
in the world; the best soil: the best water right of any irrigation district in South- 
ern California, and one of the strongest Companies back of it in the State. com- 
posed of men of unlimited means and business capacity, who have made a success 
of everything they have undertaken. Alessandro also owes its success not only to 
above, but largely to the character of the men who have come there to make it 
their future homes. A class of thrifty, intelligent, industrious men, who have al- 

ready made their presence felt. and are living there today in moderate luxury, 
comfort and good health. With such @ Class of settlers already on the land and 
constantly arriving, we predict that 


IN FOUR YEARS’ TIMB 


-Mlessandro will be the Model City of Souther Califia, 


He who invests his money today in Alessandro lands takes no chances and makes 
no mistakes. The price is still '$120 per acre. Every newcomer, every new length 
of pipe. everv dollar laid out in improvement, increases the value of every acre of 
the tract. While you sleep your land, grows in value. People, “plenty of them.” 
are rich today who bought land in Redlands four years ago, simply by the advance. 
He who buys Alessandro land at $120 per acre will reap the same reward and more, 
for the advance will be more rapid and sure. Full description, particulars, maps, 


 ete., sent on application to 
a THEODORE CLARKE, Mangr. Land Dept. 
Office of the Bear Valley perigetien Co., Redlands, Cal. 
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ANOTHER CAR- LOAD 
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THE OLD 


If your dealer does not keep it ring up Telephone C 


-HANCOCK BANNING, 


ST SECOND STREET 


Of the celebrated Columbus B Co.'s vehicles—something new in | 
style. Ca!l and inspec! taem. r first-class work the prices are very 
reasonable. Weare now somes ofths new styles in Godderd 
.Phaetors Three-seated Carriages, Seaside Surries. We also h: ve 


36 or leave your order with | | 


"Oak, Pine and Juniper Wooa sawed and split toorder. 


“more of tas Broadway Queen Phactons—light weight for 
—— and heavy-weight for doctors’ use. 
LT A VA; v IG & CO 


| 


RIALTO TRACT 


Is two iniles west ot Colton, the center of 
railroads in Southern California. 


SOUTH RIALTO TRACT 


Is four miles north of Riverside, the 


orange center of the Pacific Coast. 

THE SOUTH RIALTO TRACT 
_*:Has water piped to every ten acres, pure 
and abundant. 


THE SOUT HW RIALTO TRACT 
Has no washes, no waste land, no scale, 
no frosts, no heavy fogs. | 
THE SOUTH RIALTO TRACT 


Has a perfest soil—sandy loam on the surface aud red heavier 
clay (not hard-pan) beneath. 


THE SOUTH RIALTO TRACT 


Slopes to the Te and is éasily sheltered fr¢em the north | 
winds. 


THE SOUTH RIALTO TRACT 


ne Hes ‘beautiful building sites and grand scenery. 
THE SOUTH RIALTO TRACT 
| Is being sold rapidly, cash getting heavy discounts : 
THE SOUTH RIALTO TRACT | al 
Should be surely visited by all. 


THE SOUTH .RIALT) TRACT 


: Can be fully investigated by calling upon or addressing the 
undersigned. 


Owing to the death of its principal stockholder, 


THE SOUTH RIALTO TRACT: 
Will be sold out within six months. | 


LOWELL L. ROG :RS, 
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ELEVENTH YEAR. 


Here Smile on Him Who Attends 
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.the cities. 


_ aplain, unvarnished statement, gath- 
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In the Heart of Soutl. 
California.” 


Los Angeles County, Its Pro- 
ductive Center. 


TIE LAND AND ITS FRUITS 


A Splendid Field for Free 
Industrial Effort. 


Midsummer Harvest Review 
by “The Times.” 


every hand there is a demand for pro- 
ductive country lands. The vuyers. are 
not only from the East and from other 
parts of California, but from amomg 
our own people. Many residents of 
Los Angeles and other cities in this 
séction are paying by instalments for 
tracts of land which they have had set 
out to orchard, and which, within a few 
years, will yield them a sufficient in- 
come to make them independent of the 
world’s cares. It is well that our own 
people are not letting outsiders capture 
all the good things. 

Some authentic records of remark- 
able profits made from the products of 
the soil are given in this issue. They 
are not confined to any particular crop, 
but take a wide range Oranges, 
lemons, apricots, prunes, pears, apples, 
peaches, blackberries, strawberries, 
alfalfa, peanuts, watermelons, together 
with many other fruits and vegetables, 
have, in turn, proved bonanzas to men 


right soil and gave them the right kind 
of attention. For, even .in Southern 
California, Dame Nature will not re- 
ward neglect with plenty. Here, as 


an extra yield. : ee 

One fact that is proved beyond cavil 
in the following lines is that it is possi- 
ble not only to support a family in com- 
fort on ten acres of Southern California 
soil, buteven to grow rich thereon. 
Indeed, five acres, rightly handled, will 


POMONA. CERES AND FLORA | 


Upon Them. 


some cases, a single acre of berries has 
afforded a larger income than many 
city families live on who have to pay 
rent besides. The capacity of our soil 
| to support a dense population is only 


CHIEF PRODUCING CENTERS | just beginning to be understood by our- 


Of the County, and How They 
Yield and Thrive 


ONDER THE “SLANT OF THE SUN.” 


A Showing of Facts, Figures and Results 
That Tells a Striking Story—* The 
Truth About Los Angeles 
Good Enough,” . 


from the Midsummer Harvest 
umber 


f Sept 5, 1891 | 
“HIS VERY MONT et 
it is four years since 
{the great speculative 
real estate boom, 
which drew the at- 
tention of the entire 
country to Southern 
California, reached 
~. its apex and began to 
decline The close of 


excitement, during 
> which fortunes had 


been made in a day, 
was attended with much anxiety to all 


who were interested inthe permanent 
prosperity of this section. It was for 
some time doubted, even by the most 
sanguine, whether \wecould withstand 
the inevitable reaction from undue ex- 
citement. 
Now we can look back at that critical 
period and see that such forebodings, 
while reasonable enough at the time, 
were ill-founded Southern California 
is no ordinary country, and a crisis 
which would have set back almost any 
other section for a-score of years did 
not retard our progress for as many 
months. Thanks to the exceptional 
qualities of our soil and climate, we 
have gone right along increasing our 
productive capacity, until today we 
are very far ahead of the_position 
which we.occupied four years ago. 
How far ahead is fully understood” 
by few whose occupation keeps them in 
How many residents of Los 
Angeles are there who have any ade- 
quate conception of the amount of ma- 
terial development that has taken place 
in this and other counties of Southern 
California during the past four years? 
And if ignorance prevails here, can we 
be surprised that thousands in the East. 
still believe that we are sitting down 
with our hands folded, suffering from 
the effects of a ‘‘busted boom?” 4 
‘The object of this special issue of 
Tur Times is tO remove these miscon- 
ceptions, and to show, both to Califor- 
nians and outsiders, by facts and figures, 
the.truth in regard to the actual situa- 
tion in Southern Californiatoday. It is 


ered from personal investigation by 
careful observers, of the progress that 
is being made in the productive indus- 
tries of agriculture, horticulture and 
stock-raising—the planting of orchards 
and vineyards and ajJfalfa fields and 
berry patches; the drying of fruits, the 
making of cheese and butter, and the 
other multifarious forms of industry 
which, in this lamd of plenty, so richly’ 
reward the investment of money and 
muscle. 

The showing made is a remarkable 
one, and will be a surprise even to. 
those in this section who believed them- 
seves wellinformed. __ 

It was not possible to obtain compre- 
hensive statistics, but sufficient has 
been ascertained to warrantt the state- 
ment that, during the past two years, 
a larger area has been planted to or- 
chards in Southern California than was 
in fruit trees in 1889. Moreover, this 
phenomenal rate of increase is itself 
increasing. The demand for young 


selves, and it is, therefore, not at all 
| surprising that we often combat the 
misrepresentations of Eastern doubting 
-Thomases in a half-hearted manner. A 
perusal of this issue should convinc2 
any reasonable man that the owner of 
ten acres of arable land in Southern 
California is far better off. financially 
and physically, than the possessor of a 
160-acre farm east of the Rockies, 
With land that will support a popula- 
tion of from 800 to 1000 to the square 
mile from the product of the soil, who 
can foretell the future of Southern Cali- 
fornia, without being accused of ro- 
mancing? 
Another thing that is clearly proved 
is the utter falsity of the statement. 
that ‘* California is no place for a poor 
man.’’ 
the following columns where men who 
‘started a few years ago with nothing— 
or next to nothing—but a stout heart 
and willing hands, are now not only 


opportunities here for renting land— 
on shares or otherwise—which may be 
availed of by those who have a few 
dollars, while those who lack even this 
will find little difficulty in obtaining 
work in the country until they have 
saved enough to get a start. 

It is also proved that there are still 
cheap lands to be had in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Within ten miles of this city 
land may be purchased at from $50 to 
$80 an acre that will pay for itself in 
two years. If this is not cheap enough, 
there are thousands of acres in the 
northern part of the county which may 
be bought at one-fifth of that price. 

Such lands will not long be offered at 
present pric Many old-time Cali- 
fornians who jetred at the folly of ten- 
derfeetin paying $5 an acre,. fifteen 
years ago, for land that now produces 
annual crops worth $500 an acre, will, 
ten years hence—if they are still 
alive—be telling how they could 
have bought land in 1891 for fig- 
ures which will then appear as ridicu- 
lous as those of 1876 appear to us to- 


sured, beyond all peradventure. Let 
those who may still doubt after reading 
the facts herein given take a week's 
trip over the country themselves, inter- 
view the tillers of the soil, hunt for the 
dark spots in the picture, and then, if 
they still doubt the inevitable rapid pro- 
gress which is the destiny of Southern 
‘California, they should call upon their 
family physician, for there is assuredly 
something:at fault either in their liver or 
their brain. The handwriting on the 
wall is so plain that he.who runs may 
read. This is destined to become the 
most thickly-settled section of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and one of the most 
thickly-settled regions of the world. 
With a soil and climate that enable us 
to produce to perfection the oranges of 
Malta, the lemons of Sicily, the raisins 
of Spain, the olives, prunes and walnuts 
of Southern France, the figs of Smyrna, 
the honey of Greece, and'the grapes of 
every country of Europe, with all the 
crops common to this continent; with 
au atmosphere that permits active 
work to be carried on in the open air, 
without discomfort,every day in the year 
and which instils new life in the veins 
of the invalid; with over 60,000,000 
of people, on this continent alone, clam- 
oring for all that we can raise; with 
great railroad systems scheming to ob- 
tain access to us, and the broad Pacific 
at our very doors, who can point to a re- 
gion upon the face of the globe that 
offers more inducements to the home- 
seeker or the investor? 

Southern California’s car of progress 
is moving forward with ever-accelerat- 


fruit trees for planting out is in many 


ing pace. Those who wish to ride with 
it should lose no time in getting on 
boara / 


/ ~ 


day. The future of this section is S| 


| 


, 
| sections greater than the supply, On| 


who planted the right varieties in the | 


elsewhere, extra care is rewarded with 


Several instances are given in | 


comfortable but rich. There are many, 


‘THE FIRST COUNTY. 


Los Angeles, the Pride of 
the South. 


VALLEYS, PLAINS AND MOUNTAINS. 


Pasadena—The San Gabriel—Pomona—The 
“Los Nietos Country—Oceanward—The 
Cahuenga Foothills—San Fer- 
mnando—Mountain Valleys. 


OS ANGELES, THE 
leading county of 
outhern California, 
| ‘}iis a small empire in 
rs jitself, possessing 
every variety of soil, 
climate and configu- 


\ 


ration of surface, 
; from seashore to 
mountain top. Nat- 
urally it claims the 
ill lion's share of the 
space devoted to a 
general description 

of Southern California. 
A careful tour of investigation 


through this county could have been 
made ina week ten years ago, when 
settlements were few and far between. 
Today sucha trip needs at least a 
month, and then the traveler must 
bestir himself to get over the ground 
and not tarry long on the way. 
Starting on our trip up the Arroyo Se- 
co,or Dry Creek,a successidtrof beautiful 
suburban homes are passed, surrounded 
by orchards and gardens. Soife are 
along the bedof the stream, others 
perched on the side hills, which 
afford charming views. Highiand 
Park, Garvanza, Lincoln Park are all 
within about five miles of Los Angeles, 
and almost join one another. Passing 
through South Pasadena, by the great 
Raymond Hotel, we reach the second 
city in the county, which has grown 
from a straggling settlement tots pres- 


j;ent importance in less than ten years. 


PASADENA AND THEREABOUTS. 


Pasadena, Alhambra, San Gabrie!, Laman- 
: da, Sierra Madre, Monrovia 

ND THE COUNTRY LYING IN 

and between—is a region as neagly 
perfect, climatically, as climate ever ap- 
proaches perfection, and the greatest 
crop-producing section of its size, in 
both variety and abundance, in the 
world. Bold statements these, but 
based on well-substantiated facts. 

Of Southern California, Charles Dud- 

ley Warner writes: 
_ “pne'time is not distant when this corner 
of the United States will produce in abun. 
dance, and year after vear without failure, 
all the fruits and nuts which for a thousand 
yearsthe civilized world of Europe has 
looked to the Mediterraneantosuppiy. We 
shall not need any more to send over the 
Atlantic for raisins, English walnuts, figs, 
almonds, olives, prunes, oranges, 
limes, andavariety of cther things which 
weknow commercially as Mediterranean 
products. We have all this luxury and 
wealth at our doors, within our limits. It 
is dificult to name any fruit oftze temper- 
ate or semi-tropic zones that Southern Cali- 
fornia cannot be relied on to produce. It is 
aland hospitable to the fruit of every 
clime.”* 

Does any one question the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, let him journey to the 
foothills north of Pasadena. \ To the 
south and east, so far as the tye can 
reach, stretch miles upon miles of acres, 
teeming with life and. richness, where 
grow in equal abundance all manner of 
fruits and’cereals. Along the foothills 
to the eastward may be seen a succes- 
sion of vineyards which appear almost 
limitless. Above this patchwork of 
deep green rise orchards without; num- 
ber, some of citrus and others of decidu- 
ous fruits, and ali alike flourishing, 
while to the south and in the direc- 
tion of the hills that loom-up in the dis- 
tance between the spectator and the 


r-ountain of San Ja¢into, where the 


lemons, | 


} of the trees are covered with 


land is low and level, the color assumes 
a golden hue. These are the grain 
fields which yield each year such crops 
of wheat and barley and hay as an east- 
ern farmer could never be made to be- 
lieve grow, without ocular demonstra- 
tion. 
Let Us Take a Look. 
Drive through this section. 


You are 
in the midst of an orchard. 


Some 
green 
fruit not much Jarger than English wal- 


nuts. -A few Giénths hence these will 
have bloomed out in golden spheres, 
which find a ready market the world 
over. Near by are rows of lemon trees, 
which fruit ripens in rich plenty the 
year round. Look further, and you will 
see branches heavily laden with luscious 
peaches, fully ripened or nearing ma- 
turity Those trees in the next row de- 
nuded of their fruit, a month ago were 
covered with apricots. Pears and 
plums and prunes are ripening fear by. 
The blackberry season is about over, 
but there are plenty left; ditto straw- 
berries, but from those bushes 
yonder you can gather al! the 
raspberries you want Watermeions 
and muskmelons are springing up al! 
about you. [!n that variegated patch 
hard by you will find growing almost 
every variety of vegetables. 

On the vines at your feet thick cins- 
ters of fruit ure slowly coloring under 
the influence ot the sum’s nursing rays 
Soon the vineyards wiil yield their har- 
vest, which furnishes thé material for 
as choite wiues as any country can 
produce. Jvurney on and you wil! find 
fieids of high. waving corn Those 
acres beyond covered with stubble. not 
long agu lay hidden beneath bountiful 
crops of wheat attd barley. Nothing 
has been said of apples, aimonds, cur- 
fauts, cherries, walnuts, rye, persim- 
mons, luyuats, vats, uectarines, hops, 
guaves, limes vr olives, but they all 
grow here. Mr. Warner’s prophecy is 
already tulfilled. 

That the picture ts not overdrawn 
may be shown by describing tn fuller 
detail the truits and other crops gath- 
cred orto be guthered this season in 
the sectivu above mentioned. 

Pasadena Proper. 
Abounds in aumerous small, generally 
thrifty orchards, while just outside the 
city limits fruit is Cultivated on a large 
scale and with pronounced success. 
Most uf the town orchards are set to 
oranges, Every acre counts. The trees 
reyuire but little care. That they pay 
well within 4 reasuuable length of time 
is illustrated in the case of a Pasadena 
man who sold last spring the navel 
oranges on one acre of ground—ninety 
trees, between four and five years old 
from planting—for a net protit of $410. 
A South Pasadena orchardist disposed 
of the yield of 534 acres for a net profit 
ef nearly $1100. Thesoil is a rich, 
sandy loam, and the trees were irri. 
gated but once during the year. A 
25-acre orchard at Alhambra netted the 
owner a profit of between $810,000 and 
$11,000. Eight years ayo this land is 
described as a barren waste. 
but examples. 

Pasadena’s Homes. 

As indicative of the class of residents 
which Pasadena its attracting, the 
names might be mentioned of suci per- 
sons as Andrew McNaily, the practical 
head of the great Chicago publishing 
house, who owns a beautitul ranch north 


eastern capitalist; Col. G. G. Green, 
who is one of the moneyed men of the 
country; Prof. T &.C. Lowe, the in- 


5 
men of Chicazo; William Stanton, a 


widely-known Pittsburgh capitalist; J. 
W. Singer, L. P. Hansen and scores of 
other rich and philanthropic men, who 
have recently purchased or built splen- 
residence properties in our midst, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of older 
rarer who have made their fortunes 
ere. 


but, who stand high among the wealthy 


A Semi-o‘icial Estimate. 

Last Spring, Inspector C. H. Richard- 
son of Pasadena, figured up a close esti- 
mate of the amount and varieties of 
fruit set out in his district, which em- 
braces Pasadena, Soyth Pasadena and 
the conntry north toth thills. In this 
area, embracing, say 
miles, he found in 
800 acres planted 


and double that number to budded 


‘of the fruit busimess 


These are 


of town; A.C. Armstrong, a prominent. 


ventor; J. W: Scoville and E. F. Hurl- |. 


orange trees over five years < old. 
Between 100 and 200 acres were set 
to trees less than five’ years 
old. Over 1000 lemon trees were 
found in full bearing and a quar- 
ter of that. number not bearing. 
Over 1300 acres were then set to de- 
ciduous fruits, some 12 acres to wal- 
nuts and 20 acres to olives. Much 
planting of all kinds has been made since 
Mr. Richardson last went over the 
ground, so that the above figures do not 
represent all the land at present under 
cultivation A hurried tour of inspec- 
tion shows young orchards springing up 
on all sides. Mr Bushnell’s 8 acres 
recently set to oranges, the 10 acres 
planted to the same fruit by Judge Ma- 
gee, Robert Vandervori’s. 1000 


Jemon trees and the 10 acres south of 


his place set to oranges, Dr. Fraser's 
youthful ‘orchard where Sportsman's 
Park once was. and further north the 
extensive operations in the same line of 


Mr Armstrong and others, may be cited 


as a few examples of late planting in 
and immediately*adjoining Pasadena. 
Profits. 

Each year finds more attention being 
paid to deciduous fruits It would .be 
hard to find a better paying investment 
C C.Thempson, on his well-kept or- 
chard north of town, comprising avout 
50 acres of trees in bearing, netted him 
a profit last season on the green fruit of 
nearly, $9000 Had he taken the 
trouble to dry the fruit, the profits 
would have been still larger. The 
peaches brought in nearly $5000 @1% 
cents per pound, ciings over $500 at 
24@5 cents, prunes nearly $4000 
at 2@2% cents, besides a _ consider- 
able amount from apricots which soid at 
2/{ cents, and plums at 3 «gents per 
pound. On E. A. Bonine’s fine orchard 
east of town grow apricots, nectarines, 
peaches, lemons, prunes and other va- 
rieties of fruit, and.some 30 acres thus 
set out never fail to bring in a profit of 
less than 86500 perannum. The hand- 
some residence built by Mr. Bonine last 
year is a striking testimonial to the 
profits of one season’s:crop. 

Tais season's yield of apricots fell be- 
low the usual stagdard. This was 
rather to be expected, as last year’s 
crop was the heaviest on record. Some 
growers report the crop as véry satis- 
factory. The wholesale price seldom 
feil below 2 cents per pound. 

| North of Town 

Much of the land is set to vineyards. 
The Pasadena Improvement Company 
bas 185 acres thus planted, which 
last season yielded an average net pro- 
fit of $10 per acre. The crop ranged 
from 144 to 2 tons per acre. A. Brig- 
den of Lamanda Park putsthe profits 
on vineyards at higher figures. He 
says the yield ought to average 4 tons 
to the acre and a net profitef $50 per 
acre 
to be one of the best-paying branches 
This season's 
crop will be satisfactory in both quan- 
tity and quality. South of Mr. Brig- 
den’s place 80 acres have been set out 
recently to aches, apricots and 
prunes. He, himself, has planted 10 
additional acres to fruit. | 

The now ripening peach crop will 
not fall far below last season’s extra- 
ordinary yield and the quality of the 
fruit will be much better. Prices are 
likély to be stiff, especially in view of 
the failure of the Deleware crop. Mr. 
Thompson says thisis an off year for 
prunes, but predicts.a big yieldof pears 
and plums. 

In the Foothills. 

All about Lamanda Park and along 
the foothills to Sierra Madre new or- 
chards areappearing. A short distance 
east of Brigden’s winery hundreds of 
trees have lately been planted north of 
the main road leading \eastward. Fur- 
ther north, along the road\ to, Kinneloa 
and Eaton Cajion, is another newly- 
planted orchard of extensive size. 

In this foothill region the traveler 
runs across such beautiful ranches as 


‘those owned by Messrs. Hugus, J. F. 


Crank, Craig. Allen and Brigden. East 
of Sierra Madre is the famous Hastings 
ranch with its hundreds of acres set to 


vineyards and other crops. 


In the Heart of the San Gabriel. 
“Lucky” Baldwin's. famous Santa 
Anita ranch adjoins Sierra Madre on 
the south. Near by are the A. B. Chap- 


Mr. Brigden believes vineyards. 


man ahd the Hastings ranches. 
with many hundred acres ander cul- 
tivation Santa Anita comprises about 
15.000 acres, one-fifth of its orfginal 
Size. 
and vegetables and cereals 
ago the barley was 
thrashed and later on | 
‘Tt is interesting to visit the fields 
of grain and watch the threshing 
process. Four-thirty o'clock sees the 
men awake. Those who are drivers of 
headers and header wagons attend to 
their stock. Then comes breakfast. 
then the procession to the feild Mean- 
time the engineer of the separator has 
got steamup. Whenthe men arrive. 
the headers from two up—nsually with 
four horses—start in, each accompanied 


A month 
cut and 
the wheat 


| by its wagon which. when loaded, is re- 


placed by another. all the work being 
done in transit The idaded wagon 
“falls ont of line and coes to the separa- 
tor. where its jead<almost always in 
continuous motion—is forked to the 
elevator. the chaff flowing ina steady 
stream from the end, while the grain 
pours out into sacks. Which, as filled. 
are deftly sewed up and passed to the 
sack bucks. which work in relars. 
Fifteen hundred acres at Santa Anita 
are set to barley, This year's crop was 
a bic one. averaging 15 sacks of 107 
pounds each to the acre The present 
Wheat vield is the larceat erer grown 
onthe ranch On 1000 acres the crop 
has averaged 17 sacks of 140 pounds 
tothe acre The crops are being hela 
inexpectation of stiff? winter prices 
Besides this tenants have grown large 
crops, two alone having 8000 sacks 


of wheat and barley ready for 
the market This year 100 acres 
have been oranges 


pianted to 
The rancho's 75-acre 

yielded 80.000 voxes the past 
the net profits on which amounted to 
over $100,000. Much additional 
has been set to fruit by recent purchas- 
ers The vineyard crop promises to be 
better than for several years pas. 
About Monrovia. 

Driving east from Baldwin's through 
lowlands covered with ripening vine. 
yards. the traveler soon finds himself 
in Monrovia. Here are noticeable the 
same conditions of thrift and progress. 
Two hundred acres have been planted 
to oranges alone this year within the 
city limits. A large packing house 
is located here, where great quantities 
of fruit are dried and shipped annualiy 
The berry business here.as at Pasadena. 
constitutes an important and distine- 
tive feature of the fruit trade. Or- 
anges are most extensively cultivated. 
although the soil is well adapted to the 
growth of all varicties of fruit. Mon- 
rovians believe in plenty of water. 
The town owns an exclusive water 
right. and to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the fruit industry, operations 
have been begun for the construction of 
a 38.000,000-gallon reservoir, $40,000 
having been voted for that purpose. 

The Famous Rose Rancho. 

Returning by way of the Hastings 
and Rose ranchos, the same conditions 
are found to prevail. The Rose rancho 
comprises 2000 acres, 640 being set 
to vineyards, 150 to oranges and 230 
to deciduous fruit. The rest is pasture 
and wheat land. All the- deciduous 
trees and 50 acres of the oranges were 
set out this year. Next season 200 
additional acres will be devoted to the 

San Gabriel and Alhambra. 

Eastward are the towns of San Ga- 
briel and Alhambra. Here there are no 
big ranches, the whole district being 
subdivided into small tracts, constitut- 
ing one great orchard Citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits grow here in great abun- 
dance, so do grapes and berries and 
vegetables. Here may be noticed sev- 


Season, 


’ 
land 


eral hundred yearling orange trees, 
there a voung orchards of peaches: on 


the opposite side of the road a vegeta- 
ble patch. probably enclosed by rows of 
verry bushes. 

And soit goes. From Pasadena to 
Monrovia people are pianting this and 
planting that, subjecting hitherto un- 
cultivated landto the plowand building 
houses. They are progressing and mak- 
ing money. Uncultivated land can 
he bought all the way from 8100 
to $300 peracre, while the prices of 
cultivated land with water privileges 
range from $250 to $600 per acre. 


THE UPPER SAN GABRIEL. 


Daarte, Azusa, Covina, Vineland, Glendora 
and E! Monte. 


the old settlers call it, for it is 
more of a: district than a town—takes 
its ndme from the Mexicago ranch upon 
which it is located. 

Duarte reminds one of an Stalian vil- 
lage in the Maritime Alps, picturesquely 
situated as it is along the _ slopes 
of the Sierra Madre foothills, which 
at this point presents some charm- 
ing little tracts of table land.hbere 
and there on their» sides upon 


homes made. The settlement forms a 
long strip of green against the dark- 
brown foothills, the tasty residences 
nestling among the dark glossy foliage 
of the orange and the lighter shade of 
the vineyards. Around the station on 
the Santa Fé line there is little that is 
attractive. The wide-stretching plain 
is largely covered with boulders, 
brought down by the San Gabriel River 
in former days. From here it is nearly 
a mile to the settlement by the hillside, 
and the traveler who happens to have 
to walk the distance in the month of 
August will incline to the belief that it 
is over a mile. 

At Duarte, which is fifteen miles frem 
Los Angeles, the growth of citrus fruits 
is the, leading industry. The section 
prossesses to a high degree that pecua- 
liar combination of soil and climate 


‘citrus conditions.’’ 
beginner at the business. The indus- 
try is well established and for over a 
dozen years Duarte oranges have been 
justly famous. Some of the trees are 


their class. This reminds one that, as 
far as picturesque appearance is con- 
cerned, an orange grove is apt to prove 
disappointing to the newcomer who is 
filled up with poetical descriptions well 
of the subject. The trees are planted 


take on something of the stiffness of 
wooden soldiers. When loaded with 
golden fruit, mingled with fragrant 
blossoms. with snow-capped peaks as a 
frame-work in the background, they are 
seen at their best. It is after the seed- 


ling orange attains the age of fifteen 


orange orchard 


“THE DUARTE,” AS. 


which trees have been planted and 


which together form what is known as_ 
Nor is Duarte a 


each | years or thereabouts, aaa 


On it grow all manner of fruits | 


| first cleaned, any 


-tionalities—Americans, 
i diane 


‘found to exist. 


gets heyond 

he reach of the pruner that if becomes 
4 noble such 4s eastetn people 
rea about and imagine to themselves 
before they have seen it. 

The numoer of bearing orange trees 
in Duarte last season was estimated at 
about 27,000. yieiding 33.000 boxes, 
Some of these trees. bore only a few 
oranges. A dollar and a quarter on the 
tree may be considered a fair price, 
although fine varieties will often. Ort 
more As ten boxes to the tree (8 
trees generally to the acre); is omly @ 
good average yield for 15-tear-old 
seedlings, it may easily be seen that the. 
financial possibilities of the orange im 
dustry are brilliant enough. Im the 
large groves the shippers sometime ship 
the fruit cast themselves. but genierall 
the greater number of the growers sel} 
the oranges on the trees to the 
packers and thus run no risk. The 
orange being a winter crop comes in at 
atime when the orchards are bare of 
other fruit. The packers and shippers, 
of whom there are several firms, go the 
rounds of the groves before the pickin 
and make contracts. either at so muen 
a box as soon as the fruitis ripe, oF a 
lumpsam forthe entire product of 
the orchard. Then about Chripttas 
time. the packera make their appear 
ance. They are of atl colors and Ba 
Mexicans, Im 
and others. With scissors, knives . 
and patent appliances invented for thé 
purpose, they carefully detach the 
orange from the tree, for a slight bruise ~ 
may mean the loss of an entire Box, 
Hich ladders must be used for the larger 
trees Some carry gunny sacks tied 
around them. while others hold a canvas 
funnel. into which the oranges are 
dropped. and so find their way into the 
box at the other end. After picking 
the oranges are piled upin heaps and 
go through several hands. They ate 
black dust and scale 
being wiped away, then polished, and 
after being assorted in sizes are finally 
wrapped and laid away in boxes ready 
for shipment. 

What does it cost to plant an orange 
orchard and bring it into bearing? Es 
timates differ somewhat. At Duarte, 
first-class orange land, with water, may 
be had for 8300 an acre—for ten acres 
€3000. The trees—84 to the acre— 
will cost abont #1 apiece, or $840. 
The cost of planting and caring for the 
first year will bring the expense up to 
about £4300. After that the only 
charge is for interest and cultivation, 
which latter the owner can do himself 
if he desires, as one man can attend to 
20 acres inthe early stages. At the 
end of three years there will be some 
oranges, and in the fifth year orchards 
have paid $200 an acre. After eight 
years, more than the cost of the orchard 
should have been returned, and if prop- 
erly cared for the orchard should pay 
10 per cent on #5000. Those who de 
sire to work and have not much capital 
may often make arrangements. with 
lane owners. who will furnish 14®% and 
water in exchange for planting and give 
half the orchards at the end of three 
years. 

As to the best variety of orange te 
plant quite a difference of opinion is 
A great majority of the 
new plantings are of the navel variety, 
yet there are many horticulturists who 
express a preference for seedli 
which are later and more productive. 
adhe navel is a shy bearer at times, and 
some assert that this weakness grows 
upon it. with age. Then, again, the 
shippers somtimes object to the size of 
the navel orange, which is often so 


tre 
-Lree 


, large that it°can scarcely retail at east- 


—— 


} 


ern points for less than 75 cemts a 
dozen, as against a small seedling which 
can be sold for 20 and 25 cents. 

Water is king in Southern California, 
Without the possibility of obtaining 
water a 840u orance land would be 
dear at $19. In this respect, Duarte is 
well favored. Aditch runs along the 
foothills from the San Gabriel River, to | 
one-third of the flow of which Duarte 


has a right, together with rights in Pish 


Cajion for domestic water. The supply, 
carefully handled as it is, is ample. 
Over $50,000° have been spent in. 
ditches. There are several miles of big 
pipe, besides numerous open ditches. 
The settlers are all stockholders in the 
irrigation company, and the water goes 
with the land. It may be mention as 
a good feature of this settlement, that 
the people work well together for their 
common interests, and Duarte oranges 
have, in consequence, achieved a 
reputation. 

Away up above the valley, on the 


. benchdand already mentioned, are some 


pretty and productive homes. Here, . 
at an elevation of fully 300 feet above 
the settlement, are raised sweet oranges 
without irrigation. A charming view 
may be had from these “‘hangimg gar- 
dens.”’ 
Next in importance to the 

crop at Duarte cOmes the apricet, which 
here grows to perfection. The great 
majority of the plantings at present are, 
however, here as elsewhere along the 
Sierra Madre, of oranges. Lemons are 
aiso coming into favor wherever the 
seil and climate are suitable. Since 
the art of curing lemons has been ac, 
quired, there is a large profit im the 
crop. Two Duarte growers last year 
made as hich as 321 a tree by sa 
their lemons until July. Ome man re 


_alized in cash after May 1 over $750 


from 48 trees, planted ona little over 


one-half ecre of ground. He says that 


for four years he and his family of sis 
persons have had a better living and 
saved more money from two and three. 


quarter acres of lemon and orange or 


chard land than they ever did from 
seventy acres in lowa. : 

 Itis no wonder that, in view of such 
remarkable returns, the acreage 
planted in citrus trees is extending with 
great rapidity. It is estimated that the 
citrus tree planting of last season will 


cover an area greater than that occu- 


| 


quite old and magnificent specimens of | 


with the greatest regularity, and be- | 
ing themselves, while young, of very | 
regular form. owing to pruning, they | 


pied by citrus trees in Southern Cali- 
fornia a year ago. . In spite of the enor- 
mous plantings in nurseries, the nur- 
serymen cannot fill the demand. Some 
think trees will be almost given away 
‘within a few years, but it should be re- 
membered that of those planted in seed- 
bed a large proportion never reach 
maturity; also that the average of or- 
chards is increasing with , even greater 
rapidity. Asto overdoing the orange 
market, there is little fear of that. The 
area in which oranges may be success- 
fully grown in the-United States is con 
fined to very limited portions of Califor- 
niaand Florida, and the entire orange 
crop of Southern California last season 
would only give each imhabitant of the 
United States two.oranges apiece. The 
market is scarcely touched as yet. 

The outlook for the Los 
county orange crop for next season is 
good, the trees being generally loaded 
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With green ‘sau USL) 
about the size ot 
How Duarte 


Let us now look 


limes 
“Cleans Up.” 
ata few actual re- 


eults that have been achieved at Duarte 
im the cultivation of the soil Some of 
them are for, this and some for lagt 


season. 
From three acresof apricots, Bliss 

Brothers sold fruit te the value of S550, 

The expenses were only 350. a 


“net profit of -€490. or over $160 an 


 pbornin’.”’ 


@ few groceries. Two-thirds 


acre. The land was not irrigated. 

The same growers raised 50.000 
pounds of prunes on 4‘%5 acres, which 
sold for The expenses were 
$100, leaving $1025 profit The trees 
“Were 6 vears old, not irrigated. This 
was last vear The present prune crop 
isa light one throughout the valley. 

Baily Johnson produced 800. boxes of 
oranges upon 6 acres. They see ‘for 
$2000. 

Unimproved lands at Duarte, suitable 
for orange culture, with water, range 
in price from $250 to $400 an acre. 
Improved places run from the latter 
figure to $1500, according to age of 
treees and improvements. As a busi- 
ness investment, one can well afford to 

y $1500 an acre for an orange 
orchard that will yield $500 an acre 
net. Small improved places, with 
cottage and assorted fruit for family 
use, may sometimes be picked up at 
very reasonable prices, for the true 
Californian is a great wanderer and 
would probably sell his location in para- 
dise if he could realize a profit on the 
investment, or hear of what he consid- 
ered a better opening elsewhere. The 
new arrival who desires a ready-made 
home in this section will always find 
plenty to select from. 

Azusa. 

The trip from Duarte eastward to 
Azusa, a distance of three miles, is by 
no means an attractive one. It runs for 
the entire distance through sand and 
boulders—the bed of the San Gabriel 
River, and ground over which it has in 
former days spread itself. Azusa itself 
—the town—is built upon poor, rocky 
soil, and the buildings being of a strag-. 
gling character, the impreSsion received 
by the passer-by on the cars is not a 
favorable one. Little hint is obtained 
of the fertility, beauty and productive- 
ness which exist in the contry immedi- 
ately surrounding the town. Here, as 
in many other instances, the traveler 
must leave the iron highway to obtain 
an adequate conception of what the 
country is and what is being accom- 
plished. 

Azusa is situated on a gently sloping 
mesa, about a mile from the mouth of 
the romantic San Gabriel Cafjon, 
whence its water supply is obtained. 
As far as production goes, it is the most 
important point on the Santa Fé rail- 
road between Los Angeles and Pomona. 
In fact, it claims to ship more produce 
than all other places combined on that 
line between Los Angeles and San Ber- 
nardino. The valley is remarkably 
fertile, the soil extending to a depth of 
from 20 to 100 feet. The San Gabriel 
River furnishes a magnificent . water 
supply. the entire flow of the river bes 
ing utilized, in conjunction with Duarte. 
The water is conducted in open ce- 
mented ditches, and is deeded with the 
land, so that the settlers own their own 
water. 

It was about noon of an August day 
that a TIMEs representative alighted at 
the Azusa depot. That it was warm 
could not be gainsayed. Indeed, even 
the residents admit that it occasionally 
becomes pretty hot in Azusa. Buta hot. 
spell never lasts more than a few days 
and a refreshing breeze generally 
springs up toWard evening. On the oc- 
casion referred to, the weather was 
elose and murky, which is seldom the 
case. Dark clouds could be seen 
shrouding the heights of the Sierra Ma- 
dre, which tower above the town, and an 
occasional distant peal of thunder was 
heard. Later in the afternoon there 
was a rainbow up in the mountains and 
the water in the ditches became verv 
muddy, showing that heavy rain had 
fallen up above. The rain could be 
smeit afar, and. a refreshing 
breeze fanned the cheek. That even- 
ing it was learned that there had been 
a cloudburst at Redlands in San Bernar- 
dino county, which did considerable 
damage. These summer storms in the 
mountains add much to the. water sup- 
ply of Azusa. 

Atrip curcough this valley is a treat. 
The beginning of August is not a good 
time to see thecrops gathered. The 
apricots were gone and the peaches not 
yet ripe, being late this year.. Enough 
was, however, seen to show ‘that this is 
one of the most. productive sections on 
earth. Half ajmile from town the re- 
gion of solid development is reached, 
and then, for mile after mile, one may 
drive along roads aligned by cemented 
ditches of rapidly running water, the 
driveways covered for half their width 
with a thrifty growth of alfalfa which 
excites the cupidity of the owner of a 
city cow. The orchards are, many of 
them, bordered by trim cypress hedges, 
outside of which are lines of pepper and 
eucalyptus trees. The eucalyptus is a 
god-send to a naturally treeless region, 
such as is the greater part of Southern 
California. Its growth is like that of 
Jack's beanstalk. Trees three years 
from the seed will sometimes attain a 
height of fifty feet. 

It changes the appearance of a _ coun- 
try within a couple of’ years, acts as a 
windbreak and, besides. affords a valu- 
able supply of fuel. There are several 
hundred varieties of the eucalyptus 
family, of which the globulus, or blue 

m, is the least esteemed in Australia, 

ut the most common here. 

A couple of miles southeast of Azusa 
is the site of ‘Gladstone,’ one of the 
ambitious boom towns which died *‘a- 
Mr. Gladstone, after whom 
it was named. was presented with a lot, 
but he probably failed to pay the taxes, 
asasaloon now stands uponit. Like 
the rest of the children of the boom, 
this place is beginning to grow on pro- 
ductive merit, and. being now rid of its 
original. fakirs, its acres will soon pay 
in fruit such protits as could néver be 
derived from rainbow chasing. 

Through Azusa on every hand the 
oiange is evidently the coming crop. 
On all sides may be seen orchards in 
every stage of growth, from trees just 
planted to these fifteen vears old. . Five 
miles by four—twenty square miles— 
around Azusa is planted tavo-thirds solid 
in fruit and over half of this is oranges. 
‘The shipments last season from Azusa 
amounted to about 14,000 boxes, but 
most Of the trees are yet young. It is 
also a great place for orange nurseries. 
Recently it was stated that half the 
nursery orange trees in the county were 
in Azusa. Azusa can boast of some of 
the largest orange orchards 
world. The Macneil and Vosburg tract 
covers 500 acres. of which 200 acres 
have already been planted in oranges 
and the rest wil! soon be. 
is the Ruddock place. on which nearly 
400 acres, are planted. Kerckhoff and 
prove of several -hun- 

r cres and there ar : 

40 to 80 acres. 

The great pride of this section is, 
however, its small productive homes— 
beautiful! little places of from 10 to 20 
acres, upon Which may be found all 
that a family needs to consume, except 
of ‘the 
tract will generally be found planted in 
gome crop for the market, such as 

€S, apricots, peaches or prunes. 
‘Then there is an acre or so in alfalfa, 


4 


in the | 


Then there 


corn a 
and a 
such a 


Or LAr Horse and cow, a iittle 
home orchard of mixed fruit 
patch of berries. A man with 
home in this section need not‘ envy a 
king He is as thoroughly independent 
as may-well be imagined We always 
has something to sell and he is his own 
master, 

About three anda half miles south- 
east of Azusa {is Covina, a pretty and 
prosperous settlement. Azusa is chiefly 
noted for citrus’fruits, Covina for the 
deciduous varieties. Itis alsoa great 
center of the strawberry industry, one 
of the most important branches of hor- 
ticulture in the Azusa Valley. The vis- 
itor who alights at the Azusa ratircad 
station cannot fail to be impressed-with 
the immense piles of strawberry cases 
which are piled up on the depot during 
the season. A novel arrangement has 
been devised by which cases containing 
60 one-pound boxes are provided witha 
space lined with zinc in which ice is 
packed. This keeps the berries fresh 
when shipped by express—as they all 
are—to Denver, Kansas City and other 
points. Six cents a pound is the aver- 
age price received by the shippers. For 
very early berries more is realized. 
Irom March to July is the height of the 
season. During that time atonand a 
half a day is often shipped. The ship- 
ments for April, May and June of this 
year amounted to 216,000 pounds.: 
The acreage in strawberries around 
Azusa is estimated at 150. White help 
is almost exclusively utilized in picking 
and the work furnishes a welcome ad- 
dition to the income of many families. 
One noteworthy feature of strawberry 
culture here is that the berries are ex- 
tensively planted among orange and 
other trees. By this means the ex- 
penses of a young orange orchard are 
covered while the trees are coming 
into bearing. In fact, so profitable have 
strawberries proved to be that many 
growers have retained themin their 
orange groves after the latter have 
come into bearing. Still, some aver 
that the orange tree is bound to be in- 
jured by the frequent irrigation which 
is necessary for berries. Several varie- 
ties of berries are grown and they are 
all superior to those that the unfortu- 
nate city resident is compelled to buy 
at the stores. The eastern people have 
the biggest market and they get the 
best fruit. 


A short distance from Covina is a 
settlement of Dunkards, an industrious 
community from the East, who have 
built up fine homes. One man, who 
landed here five years ago with just 
enough money to buy the land, has now 
a model place of 80 acres, entirely sur- 
rounded by eucalyptus trees, which 
have reached a height of 75 feet. The 
tract is mostly planted to oranges. 
The comfortable house is surrounded 
by flowers, shrubs and shade trees. It 
may be said, not only of the Azusa Val- 
lev. but of Los Angeles county in gen- 
eral, that the change which industry 
and water will work in the soil within 
three or four years is credible only to 
those who have seen it. Here, in this 
favored land, a man does not have to 
plant for his children. 

To the southeast of Azusa and farther 
away from the Sierra Madre is Berlin 
Heights, on the summit of which, com- 
manding a glorious view of the valley 
with the tree-dotted San José hills on 
the south, is the Ruddock place, one of 
the finest houses in Southern Califor- 
nia, just approaching completion, with 
a great cement reservoir that has no 
superior in the State and stretching 
over hill and dale 400 acres in orange 
trees—a model Southern California 
home of the wealthier class. 

Southeast of Azusa, at a lower ele- 
vation, is Vineland, a settlement which 
has commenced to make a rapid growth 
of late years. The citizens have or- 
ganized an irrigation system, by which 
it is thought 5000 acres may be irri- 
gated. not heretofore under water. 
Land around Vineland is cheaper than 
in other sections of the Azusa Valley. 
't mav be purchased, unimproved, at 
$100 an acre; or in some cases even 
less, and small improved places may be 
had at very reasonable prices, This 
section is not considered so choice for 
citrus fruits as the land nearer the foot- 
hills, but vines and deciduous fruits of 
all descriptions grow to perfection. 

Henry C. Roberts is one of the oldest 
settlers in the Azusa Valley, having 
been here over 50 years. He has made 
an intelligent study of the fruit ques- 
tion and took a trip to Mexico chiefly to 
look into the effect which reciprocity 
with that country might have on the 
fruit business in California. His inves- 
tigations led him to the belief that re- 
ciprocity would be a benefit to our fruit 
growers rather than a danger. The 
Mexican oranges ripen at a different 
time from ours. Large California 
Navels would be sold in the capital of 
Mexico at 25 cents apiece and Califor- 
nia table grapes at from 50 to 75 cents 
a pound, the freight by express. being 
12 cents, to which must now be added 
the duty. 

Azusa has had to contend with many 
difficulties. There have been disputes 
about water—now apparently settled— 
and also in regard to the title to the 
land, it being upon a Mexican grant. 
This latter question was settled “in 
1883, since when the valley has begun 
to grow in earnest. 

Azusa was struck by the boom, a town 

aving been laid out on a grand scale 
—on paper—and many lots sold at high 
prices. Some of the acreage sold then at 
boom prices could not now be purchased 
for any less, owing to the productive 
developments which have since been 
made. 

Azusa is at the mouth of the pictur- 
esque San Gabriel Cafjon, which is only 
a mile distant. This is a favorite place 
for excursions. Burros are kept here 
for the purpose. In the cafion are 
found shady nooks, clear, cold water, 
fishing, hunting and gold and silver 
mining. 

Actual Results in Azusa. 

Here are some actual returns that 
have been achieved by tillers of the 
soil at Azusa: 

_E. R. Thompson, from 4 acres of 
orange trees only 4 years old picked 
BOO boxes, which sold for $420. The 
cost of production was $120, leaving a 
net profit of $300. When only 3 years 
old, these trees “produced 53. boxes. 
This shows that one does not have to 
wait quite a lifetime to obtain a return 
from orange trees. 

YY. D. Smith did still better with 4- 
year-old trees. Six and one-half acres 
gave 600 boxes, which sold for $1200, 
the expenses being $150. 

From 2 1-6 acres of..7-year-old peach 
trees k. R. Thompson gathered 57,655 
| pounds, which sold for $864.82; cost 
ot production $140, leaving a net profit 
of 8724.82. These trees were irri- 
gated. 


year-old \ peach trees, picked 14,361 
pounds, which sold for’ $252.51, the 
expenses being only $20. These\trees 
were also irrigated. 
O From 2'¢ acres of strawberries W. G. 
Earle picked 15,000 boxes, which sold 
for $750. The expense of gathering 
berries is much greater than that of 
tree iruit. In this case, it amounted to 
#225. Still there remained the neat 
little profit of $525 .from these 235 
acres. 

_ From a little over half an acre of 
raspberries, S. H. Eye of Covina, gath- 
ered 1800 boxes, which sold for $195. 
Expenses $85, leaving $110 net ‘profit. 


A Dunkard Settlement. a 


F. D. Smith, from 1 acre of 5 and 6° 


J Houser’ of the samte 
netted #53 from one-fourth of an acre 
of blackberries 

In apricots. F D Smith netted $144 
from one acre of 5-year-old trees. and 
W G Earle 8825 from 6 acres of 8- 
year-old trees) The former avere trri- 
gated, the latter not 

F D. Smith, from an acre and a quar- 
terof nectarines 6 and years old. 
picked 36.350 pounds, which netted 
$38. Irrigated ones.’ 

. Y. Earie’s cne acre of peaches 
netted him #215. Not irrigated. 

Vines are rapidly disappearing from 
the Azusa Valley, being replaced by 
oranges and other fruits, which are 
so much more proftable. It does not 
pay tosell wine grapes at 812a torn 
from ‘and that is worth 8300 an acre. 

Among other crops that were noticed 
growing around Azusa were potatoes. 
corn, peanuts and chile colorado. 

Azusa now boasts of an ice factory’ 
and cold storage depof, which started 
up at the beginning of ugust, and will 
turn out 40 tons of ice @aily. It is also 
proposed to utilize the water of the San 
Gabriel River for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

The Azusa Valley should be visited by 
all who desire to fee what a man can do 
on ten acres in Southern California. 

Glendora--Alosta--San Dimas. 

Traveling east a few miles from 
Azusa these two pretty settlements are 
reached, lying alongside of each other, 
and nestled up against the foothills of. 
the, Sierra Madre in one ofthe most 
picturesque locations of the valley, of 
which they form the east end. To the 
west and south Glendora overlooks the 
entire smiling valley, dotted with beau- 
tiful homes and checkered with various 
shades of green, with the San José hills 
inthe distance. It is at the mouth of 
Dalton Cafion. Its streets are lined 
with eucalyptus and pepper trees, which 
furnish a grateful shade and add much 
to its attractive appearance. Glendora 
was laid out as a boom town, but has 
now settled down tothe realization of 
its destiny as a horticultural settlement. 
The orange and lemon thrive here, up 
against the foothills, and plantings dur- 
ing the past season have been large, 
mostly oranges. Many eastern families 
have moved in during the past year. 
Prices of land, improved and wunim- 
proved, are about the, same as at Azusa. 
Twelve acres planted in one year old 
orange trees were sold a couple of 
weeks ago for $4800. The soil here is 
a Warm sandy loam, which yields great 
returns when irrigated. é 

There is no regular water system at 
Glendora. There are dozens of moun- 
tain springs along the foothills and 
many fine reservoirs have been built with 
storage sufficient to cover hundreds of 
of acres of the uplands. Most of the 
large ranches thus have their independ- 
ent supply and some of them own a 
surplus, from which they supply their 
neighbors. G. W. Whitcomb has one of 
the largest of these reservoirs. The 
citizens are endeavoring to come in 
under the Wright Irrigation Act. There 
is also a question of incorporating all 
the springs in one company. 

Glendora is an excellent place for in- 
valids, being above any occasional fog 
that may drift in from the ocean. 

Alosta was the first located of the 
two places, but has not grown so fast 
as Glendora. It has now, however, 
taken a good start and much planting 
is going forward.. It has a water sys- 
tem.ofits own, known as the Alosta 
Land and Water Company. What has 
been said of the climate and soil of 
Glendora applies equally well to Alosta. 
Just east of Glendora, beautifully 
located on the divide between the San 


Gabriel and Pomona valleys, is San 


Dimas, another ‘‘boom’’ town. Here, 
also, a large number of orchards have 
recently been set out. A tunnel 8000 
feet long under a cienega has developed 
alarge amount of water, and it has 
been proposed to construct:a dam 
among the foothills above the settle-. 
ment, which would hold more water 
than the Sweetwater dam at San Diego. 
San Dimas has a fine hotel, a handsome 
depot and a $4000 schoolhouse. 

_ At Glendora there is a nursery of 
30,000 lemon trees. Dr. Needham 
gathered last year from three -acres 
of apricots 60,000 pounds of fruit; the 
Same amount from three acres of 


| peaches; 20,000 pounds from 1 acre of 


nectarines and 60,000 pounds from 3 
acres of prunes. 

R. W. Dawson of Glendora sold $115 
worth of strawberries from one-fourth 
of an acre and obtained a yield of 600 
sacks of corn from 15 acres. 

Glendora shipped last scason 1082 
boxes of oranges. The productive boom 


-has certainly replaced the real-estate 


boom and fruit trees have taken the 


place of town-lot stakes in the Upper 


San Gabriel Valley. <A wild craze that 
would have killed any other section for 
twenty years could not keep this peer- 
less valley back as many months. 


POMONA THE PEERLESS. 


From a Desert to a Garden -Twenty-five 
Square Miles.of Orchards, 
ROSSING* THE DIVIDE AT SAN 
Dimas, on the extreme eastern 
edge of the Upper San Gabriel Valley, 
one passes down into the Pomona or 
San José Valley, so called from the 
Mexican grant ofthat name which cov- 
ered the valley in early days. The 
first place that is encountered is 
Lordsburg. 

Here the eye is at once arrested by 
an immense hotel of picturesque ar- 
chitecture. It is scarcely necessary to 
tell the traveler who has come this far 
from Los Angeles that this is a ‘‘boom” 
hotel, and that Lordsburg was a ‘‘boom”’ 
town, with a liberal allowance of 25- 
foot ‘‘business’’ lots. Most of these 
hotels have been disposed of in a man- 
ner more or less—generally less—satis- 
factory to their builders. Some have 
been occupied as hotels, others moved 
away, and yet others utilized as col- 
leges. The latter is the case with the 
Lordsburg Hotel, which has been 
bought by the Dunkards for $15,000— 
the original cost was $75,800—and 
will be transformed intoa college of 
that order. Twenty-seven people cdme 
from the East at the beginning of 
August tosettle here and place their 
children in the college. The building 
is handsomely fitted up with colored 
glass windows and modern conven- 
iences. 

Lordsburg has made less progress 
since the boom than many of the other 
towns Started at that era. This is 
largely owing to the fact that water, the 
prime requisite, is at present less abun- 
dant than insome other places along 
the valley, but steps are being taken to 
increase the supply and this, together 
with the opening of the college, will 
undoubtedly lead toa more rapid set- 
tlement. The soil and climate are all 
that could be desired., A considerable 
area has been planted in oranges and 
prunes. Land unimproved, with water, 
sells at from 8150 to $200 per acre. 
Barley and wheat in the neighborhood 
have yielded this season over three tons 
of hay tothe acre. ~ 

Three miles east of Lordsburg the 
San José hills terminate, the valley 
widens out and we come to 

Pomona 
the chief town in the two valleys, from 
Pasadena to San Bernardino. It is 
aptly named, for it is indeed the home 


4 


s10oping mesa, a few miles trom the 
mouth of San Antonio Cafion. The 
great mass of San Antonio mountais 
towers into the airto an elevation of 
over 12.000 feeton the north. while 
to the south, at some distance is a lower 
range of hills he Santa Fé railroad 
runs through the northern suburbs and 
the Southern Pacific bisects the town. 
Pomona is 4 remarkable evidence ‘of 
what can be done inthe way of rapid 
development in this favored clime 
Fifteen years ago the San José ranch. 
upon which Pomona is located, was a 
forbidding, brown sheep-run, gvergrown 
with sage-brush, and upon which were 
located a few Mexican houses. In 1874 
Rev C. F Loop and A. R. Meserve 
bought 2500 acres of the Palomares 
subdivision of the San José ranch at 
what was then considered the extrava- 
gant price of $8 anacre. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that a few years 
ago Mr. Loop sold 100 acres of this 
same land to the Pomona Land and 
Water Company for $100,000, includ- 
ing a waterright. That is to say, he 
sold 100 acres for five times as much 
as the 2500 acres had cost him a 
dozen years earlier—quite a satisfac- 
tory profit, even for Southern Califor- 
nia. When this land was purchased in 
1874, Messrs. Tonner and Burdick were 


| about the only settlers in the valley. In 


1875 a syndicate laid out and named 
Pomona, ahd sold some lands. Finan- 
cial difficulties ensued, however, and 
the settlement was dead until 1882. In 
that year Messrs. Mills and Wicks 
bought of Louis Phillips 5000 acres of 
the San José ranch, contracted for 
water with Mr. Loop, developed more 
water from artesian wells and gulches, 
and in the following year—1888—Po- 
mona took a new start, so that what the 
visitor now sees is practically only 
eight years old. Six years ago Pomona 
had a population of a few hundreds. It 
now has 1049 school children, which 
indicates a population of 4000. 

To get some idea of what has been 
accomplished in this short period, the 
visitor should first drive to the spur of 
the San José hills which terminate on 
the outskirts of town. A good road has 
been graded to the summit of one of the 
hills and the city will here lay out a 

ark. The view from the summit is 
something like that which Moses must 
have had from the top of Mount Pisgah. 
To the north, in the background, are 
the towering, tree-crested, brown slopes 
of the Sierra Madre, from the foothills 
of which the mesa gradually slopes to 
the south. All around the foot of these 
hills, where sheep grazed fifteen years 
ago, may now be seen mile after mile of 
orchard, vineyard and shade _ treés, 
amid which tasteful, and in some cases 
luxurious, dwellings peep out. Almost 
as far as the eye can reach do the or- 
chards stretch. The uncultivated 


so hidden behind the orchards asto be 
scarcely noticed. The dark green of 
the orange predominates, but is pleas- 
ingly relieved by the lighter shades of 
the pepper, the peach and the walnut. 
That so much can have been accom- 
plished in so short a time excites a 
wonder which increases with every 
mile the visitor travels through the 
settlement. It will take him several 
days to make the trip, if he does it 
‘thoroughly, for around Pomona there 
are now about 25 square miles of or- 
chard land, at least two-thirds of which 
is planted. 
One of the first questions asked in re- 
gard to a place in Southern California 
by the experienced horticulturist is as 
to the water supply. There is proba- 
bly no place in Southern California bet- 
ter supplied with water than Pomona. 
There are three sources of water for 
the irrigation of the valley, each abun- 
dant in itself. One half of the ; water 
flowing in San _ Antonio Cafjon is 
conducted in large concrete pipes a dis- 
tance of 314 miles to the point of. dis- 
tribution. Numerous cienegas encircle 
the valley. fed by subterranean streams 
from the high mountains, and there are 
in the valley some of the finest flowing 
wells on the continent, in all over 100, 
which range from 150 to 180 feet in 
depth. The water from all three sources 
is perfectly pure, cool and refreshing. 
One inch is supplied by the company to 
each 10 acres. The owners of the land 
are stockholders in the company and 
the water only costs them—for care of 
pipes, etc.—about 50 cents an acre a 
year. Less wateris needed here for 
irrigation than in many places, as the 
sandy loam soil holds the moisture well. 
The water is all distributed in pipes and 
does not see the light of day until it 
issues where it is used. 
Unimproved lands around Pomona, @t 
a distance of 14, to 38 miles from the 
center of the city, may be bought for 
$150 to $250 an acre, with water 
piped. Moist lands, good for root crops 
and corn, may be had for $100. Two- 
year-old orchards are worth $500 an 
acre and from that up to $1500 an 
acre for full-bearing orchards. Small 
improved places with house and an as- 


| sortment of fruit may be had for about 


$500 an acre, with the trees in bear- 
ing. 

As in the sections of the San Gabriel 
Valley heretofore described, the plant- 
ing of trees around Pomona during the 
past season has been chiefly confined to 
oranges, wherever, the location is suit- 
able forthem. On every side may be 
seen trees recently set out and just 
coming into bearing among the older 
groves. Over 2000 acres of orange 
trees are said to have been set out last 
season. Others estimate the total 
planting of 500,000 fruit trees in the 
valley last season, of which more than 
half were citrus. Strong & Co.,a nur- 
sery firm, handled last season 215,000 
trees at Pomona, of which’ half were 
citrus. Many of these were, however, 
distributed to other parts of Southern 
California. One of the largest orange 
orchards in California js that of Seth 
Richards of Oakland, in North Pomona. 
Here are 306 acres, of which 265 
are in oranges, from 4 years old down 
to be trees just planted. The remain- 
der are peaches, pears and prunes, 
which are being pulled up to make way 
for oranges. The oranges are _ all 
Navels. Four white men take care of 
this great orchard, with the help of 
two to four Chinamen. As the trees 
get older, more help will be needed. 
The oldest trees bore a little fruit last 
year. They expect next year to get 
about 5000 boxes from 40 acres, which, 
with some from later plantings, will 
cover all the running expenses of the 
orchard. 

There are many who believe that 
within five years Pomona will produce 
more oranges than Riverside. The ship- 
ments from Pomona last season 
amounted to 30,582 boxes. 

California ranchers act very much 
like sheep in regard to the planting of 
crops. If aman happens to makea 
big profit on a certain crop one year, or 
if the price ranges remarkably high, 
everyone is bound'to plant that crop 
next year, even if he has to pull up 
something else. Look at the potato 
planting of last season, for instance, 
which has resulted in a bad glut. When 
Pomona was first started, the run was 
chiefly on oranges, In ’84, pears and 
peaches were in fashion; in °85 apri- 
cots; in ’86 prunes; in’87 and ’88 
oranges again, which still continué to 
be the favorites, although there are 
|considerable plantings peaches, 
prunes, olives, lemons and other fruits. 

Here, as in other parts of the country, 
the apricot has been one of the most 


of fruits. The town lies on a gently 


popular of the deciduous fruitey, 


places are in a hopeless minority or are 


in diameter. 


¥ 
probably been more extensively planted 
thas any The apricot is a delicate 
tree. whose habitat on this continent ts 
confined to California. and tn only lim- 
ited portions of this State does it ‘suc- 
ceed perfectiv There is, therefore. 
little chance that the market will ever 
be overdone Both canned and dried. 
it meets with a ready sale in the East 
and Exrope On the @th of August 
when a TIMES representative visited 
Pomona, the last of the apricot crop 
was being dried. Pomona has three 
fruit-drying establishments, but one of 
them has been closed this season, owing 
to financial complications. Last year. 
one factory did more work than any 
other in the State, employing 500 
hands. 

The packing of the fruit is all done 
by white labor, the men receiving from 
$1.50 to $1.75 a day. This season, 
the growers were paid from $20 to $25 
a ton for apricots delivered at the fac- 
tory. Last year the price was a little 
higher. The fruit was a month late 
this season, owing to cool weather in 
May. The yield was-good, but the fruit 
small. Much fruit is dried by the larger 


growers and sold f.o.b. on the cars, to 


eastern and San Francisco buyers. 

The fruit for drying is allowed to get 
fairly ripe and then is carefully picked, 
after which it goes into the hands of 
the cutters and is severed in two 
with a sharp knife or cutter. It_is then 
put directly on the trays, skin side down 
and not too much crowded. When the 
trays are full, they are placed from 80 
to 40 minutes in the sulphur box to pre- 
vent discoloration. It is then placed in 
the curing-house or in sweat-boxes. 
The fruit is generally marketed in 25 
and 560-pound boxes, and sometimes in 
sacks. ring the drying season, every 
man, woman and child whocan ‘cut or 
sort fruit is pressed into service by the 
fruit-drying firms. The apricot crop of 
the Pomona Valley for the present sea- 
son is estimated at about $28,000, 
which is not much more than half the 
amount received for it last year. 

Pomona is one-of the best ‘‘all-round”’ 
fruit sections” in Southern €alifornia. 
Every variety of citrus and deciduous 
fruit appears to do well here, with 
scarcely an exception. Vineyards are 
not numerous, as orchards pay so much 
better. Some wine grapes are grown, 
which last year were mostly dried, ow- 
ing to the low prevailing prices. Raisins 
are not made toany extent, although 
the Sultana seedless raisin is said to do 
well. 

Here, as at Azusa, several orange 
growers raise strawberries among their 
trees and thus pay expenses. _. 

On the moister lands which are not 
adapted to oranges, three crops are fre- 
quently raised within a year: First 
barley is planted and cut in April for 
hay; then pumpkins and then potatoes. 
This is working the willing soil pretty 
hard, but it appears to be able to stand 
it. 


Prunes are a good crop and have paid 
heavily during the past few years. 
This year the crop is very light, the 
trees.apparently taking a rest after 
their exertions of the previous season, 
when some growers cleared $800 an 
acre from comparatively young or- 
chards, while for the ground on which 
they are planted only $100 an acre 
was paid half a dozen years ago. The 
fruit is shaken off and dried on the 
ground. It can then be marketed when 
prices are good. Eighty-four trees 
are planted tothe acre. Itis a rather 
peculiar looking tree, low, with 
branches that bend tothe ground like 


willows, with their load of ripening | 


fruit. Three pounds of green fruit 
make one pound of dry. With apricots 
and peaches it takes much more. 
showing how horticulturists differ in 
their methods, it may be mentioned 
that one successful grower irrigates 
every month and does not prune at all, 
while some other growers prune but do 
not irrigate. Horticulture is yetin its 
infancy in California and we all have 
much yet to learn on the subject from 
experience. | | 

R. F’. House, one of the early settlers 
of Pomona, has ten acres in orange and 
lemon trees, 16 years old. Here wasa 
chance to see what trees in full bearing 
are capable of. Mr. House sold the 
crop of 407 orange trees on the trees 
last year for $2500. He also received 
$500 for the lemons from twelve old 
trees and $150 for the product of six 
seven-year-old trees. The curing of 
California lemons has made a great dif- 
ference in the price received. Pre- 
viously they were thick skinned and no- 
body wanted them who could get the 
imported article. 
lemons by packing them in straw in a 
dark cellar. The Eureka is generally 
considered the best variety in Southern 
California. 

In the ‘‘old settlement’”’ as it is called 
—old for this section of rapid changes 
—may be seen some big fruit trees, 
which show what we may. expect to see 
within a few years and whith teach us 
to plant the trees far enough apart. A 
pear tree was noticed 30 feet high; a 
fig tree 25 feet high and an almond 
tree 25 feet high, the trunk 18 inches 
Near by a lime hedge 15 
feetin height loaded with fruit bor- 
dered an orchard for several hundred 
feet. - The lime makes a hedge that is 
not only beautiful but profitable be- 
sides. The same may be said of the 
pomegranate with its blood-red blos- 
soms and peculiar fruit. It is also fre- 
quently used for hedge purposes. 

In 1878 Capt. Hutchinson planted 
several acres of tobacco in ‘Pomona. 
The plants grew well and furnished a 
fine leaf, but in this case, as in other 
similar Ventures, there was something 
lacking in the curing, and the enter- 
prise was abandoned. 

A. R. Meserve, who, as aforemen- 
tioned, settled here with Mr. Loop in 
1878 and isin the nursery business, has 
one of the most interesting places in 
the valley. Mr. Meserve’s name has 
come into prominence during the past 
few weeks in connection with the im- 
portation of a large cargo of Tahiti 
orange trees, which were found infested 
with scale and were seized by the horti- 
eultural authorities. Mr. Meserve 
claims that the long and purple scale, 
peculiar to the moist climate of Florida 
and the islands, do not stand the dry, 
hot climate of our interior valleys. 
At his place were seen four Tahiti 


islanders who came over with the trees 


—finely-built, intelligent-looking men, 
who doffed their caps to the new ar- 
rivals with all the politeness of coug- 
tiers and with more sincerity. Here, 
again, are found immense fruit trees, 
some of which’had been planted pre- 
vious to Mr.*Meserve’s arrival. 
is an olive tree 60 feet high, the trunk 
over two feet in diameter, which was 
loaded with green fruit. A walnut 
tree, 75 treet high, spreadits branches 
over a space 72 feet in diameter. 

Mr. Meserve is not the only resident 
of Pomona who has Tahiti orange 
stock. Another man has 50,000 Tahiti 
seedlings, grown from the seed within 
a year and now three feet high. The 
imported trees are sold at a much lower 
price than the native stock and it is 
claimed that they are fully equal. The 
question of scale does not, of course, 
cut any figure when the trees are 
grown from seeds in this country. . 

Another interesting place to visit is 
that of Rev. C. F. Loop, which -is about 
three miles from the center of Pomona, 
toward the foothills. Ali the way there 
is acontinuous succession of beautiful 


shady avenues, lined by orchards. Over 
and above the 100° acres which Mr. | 


As» 


Mr. House cures 


There 


are—many. 


Loop sold, as already mentioned. he 
retained eighteen acres for a home 
place and nursery. It is at about 800 
feet elevation above the towa. 

The tract isall in fruit and vines. 
Oranges leading These are fifteen 
years old andmost of them Were planted 
by Mr Loop with hisown hands They 
are imposing trees—seedlings—twenty- 
five feet high This year for the first 
time. they have been fertilized with 
bone meal and manure. 

Mr. Loop is an enthusiaston the sub- 
fect of olive culture, to the study of 
which he has devoted much-time After 
he sold out his 100-acre tract he trav- 
eled for three years in Southern Eu- 
rope with his wife and two sons to in- 
vestigate the subject. 

The olive has always been bread and 
meat to a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Southern Europe and Western 
Asia. By the ancjents it was almost” 
venerated. Stray attempts to cultivate 
on a commercial scale have been made 
in California during the past twenty 

ears, the only notable successes in the 
ine being Ellwood Cooper of Santa 


‘Barbara and the Kimball Brothers of 


San Diego. These wers cannot at 
present begin to fill the demand. A 
pint bottle of Cooper’s oil costs $1 
in a Los Angeles store, which is almost 
a prohibitory price for all but the rich. 

The Mission olive bears the same re- 
lation to the finer varieties as the Mis- 
sion grape and fig do tothe finer table 
grapes and the Smyrna fig. Mr. Loop 
has imported a number of the finer 
Italian and French varieties—19 in all 
—which he now has growing on his 
place. The varieties of olive are as 
numerous as those of grapes. Some 
excel as producers of fine oil, others for 
eating. The Rubra leadsin the south 
of France for oil. Itis hard to root in 
a greenhouse. The Razzaisan Italian 
variety, also noted for its fine oil. 
Some of the choice varieties cultivated 
for eating purposes are very large— 
larger than any of the ‘‘Queen”’ olives 
seen in this country. . 

Of thirteen varieties of Italian olives 
imported by Mr. Loopa year ago last 
May as rooted slips three feet long, 
some are now an inch in diameter. 
Five thousand young trees are planted 
out in nursery in all.stages of growth, 
from a few inches to over six feet in 
height. 

On the place are ‘some noble-look- 
ing olive trees planted by Mexicans 
perhaps half a century ago which 
show what the Seedlings will in 
time become. Thetrunks of these trees 
are three feet in diameter. One of 
them yielded last season 40 gallons of 
berries, which were sold toa man who 
retailed them in Pomona at a dollar a 
gallon. .The wholesale price was 80 
cents a gallon. Thirty twodollars isa 
pretty good income from a single tree. 

Orders are already on hand for all the 
olive trees that Mr. Loop has on hand 
and will have for two years to come, 
which shows how much interest is being 
taken in the industry. The olive will 


undoubtedly soon rank beside the orange 


and the raisin as an article of export. 
The oil we import is all adulterated. 
During a search of several months on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, armed 
with introductions from Washington, 
and assisted by our consuls, Mr. Loop 
was only able to secure one small bottle 
of pure olive oil. The growers are dis- 
couraged and are cutting down their 
trees. American cotton seed, Russian 
sunflowers, Algerian peanuts, are all 
used to manufacture the compound that 
Americans consume as ‘‘pure Lucca 
oil,’ a certain—or rather uncertain— 
quantity of olive oil being meted out 
with the other. Even in California, 
greed for gain and the high price of 
pure olive oil have taught the same 
trick. It was recently officially stated 
that of thirteen samples of California 
oil only three were pure. The Califor- 
nia Legislature has passed a law against 
selling adulterated olive oil branded as 
genuine. If its provisions were en- 
forced tomorrow, every groceryman in 
the State would be arrested. 

With its narrow foliage of darkest 
green, silvery gray on the under side, 
ihe olive contrasts toa marked degree 
with the majority of the orchard and 
shade trees. Oncé seen, even by one 
who is ignorant of horticulture, it is not 
likely to be forgotten. 

* As to location, Mr. Loop believes that 
some varieties do well on the coast and 
others inland. These are questions 
which can only be solved by longer ex- 
perience. 

While in conversation with Mr. Loop, 
reference was made by him to another 
industry which has a great future. 
While he was studying the olive indus- 
try in Southern Europe one of his sons 
was making a thorough investigation of 
the methods employed in France in 
crystallizing fruit: The result was the 
establishment of the Bishop-Loop crys- 
tallizing works at Pasadena, _ which 
cannot begin to fill the demand for its. 
product. Among other things, apricot 
pulp is put up for eastern candy men, 
who would take more if they could get 
it. A fruit crystallizing and preserving 
factory, costing $60,000,has since been 
erected in Los Angeles and recently 
opened. These will be followed by 
many others, and the market for South- 
ern California fruits will be constantly 
improved. In fact, it is so good now 
that it is hard to get decent fruit at the 
stores of Los Angeles, the growers re- 
ceiving better prices from the fruit fac- 
tories. 

J. L.\Howland and C. E. White are two 
citizens of Pomona who have also put 
up olives in palatable form. 

In driving back from the foothills to 
Pomena, between North Pomona and 
Claremont, some of the most beatiful 
homes in Southern California are 
passed. Most of them have been built 
up within the past five or six years, but 
few would believe it who see the ap-| 
pearance of the homes. The streets 
of them—graded and are 
lined with bucalyptus, grevilla, pepper, 
fan palm, chestnut and other graceful 
trees. Backrof these is generally a 
trim cypress hedge, behind which again 
are tasteful cottages, embowered in the 
foliage and flowers of the geranium, 
heliotrope, jasmine, fuschias, banana, 
honeysuckle and passion flower, and 
surrounded by verdant lawns beyond 
which are well kept orchards of orange, 
lemon, prune, apricot, peach, pear, olive, 
fig, walnut, nectarine, and other trees. 


’ Between these are often planted straw- 


berries, blackberries, raspberries, corn 
and-melons. ‘‘And still the -wonder 
grows.’’’ How all this remarkable 
transformation can have been accom- 
plished within so short a space of time 
even the old Californian wonders. The 
Easterner cannot understand it at all. 

Near here is a lovely home belonging 
to Henry Wheeler, a graduate of Am- 
herst College, who came here for his 
health. Without experience, he tack- 
led the horticultural problem, working 
with his own hands, with the result that 
some of his oranges recently sold in the 
East at $5 a box. 


‘‘Rosemont,’’ another beautiful ten- | 


acre tract near Claremont, planted in 
young orange trees, was recently sold 
for $13,000 to Dr. Maughs of St. 
Louis. It was a big price, but the vis- 
itor will envy the buyer rather than the 
seller. 

Claremont, which lies in the foothills 
a few miles northeast of Pomona, was 
another of the boom towns. There is 
one of the regulation boom hotels, 
which has since been transformed into 
a college and is largely attended from 
Pomona and Ontario. At Claremont, 


besides the orchard land. is some damp 
land. which is worth #400 an acre for — 


cultivation in early vegetables. 

In tke foothills near Pomona are 
from’ ten to twenty bee men, with 
Stands of from: fifty to 660 swarms 
apiece. in all from 2000 to 3000. The 
crop will probably bring this season 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The Pomona Wine. Company ‘has a 
capacity of about 500,000 lions. 
Two years ago this company sold more 
wine in Eng 
companies in California put together. 

One of the Government experimental 


stations is at Pomona. containing forty / 


acres of three varieties of soil. 

A lady at Pomona recently went into 
the business of drying rose leaves. This 
has to be done in such manner that they 
wilFiretain a pungent and lasting fra- 
grance. She filled several large orders 
from New York for the leaves, which 
are in demand in the large cities for 
filling pot-pourri jars, and by manufac- 
turers of fashionable novelties, who use 
the leaves to give a peculiar aromatic 
scent to toilet articles, cushions, sofa 
pillows, etc. The French at present 
supply the market. New York and 
Philadelphia are the principal buyers 
for cured rose leaves in America. 
There is scarcely any work in drying 
the leaves and preparing them for the 
market. The chief point consists in so 
drying as to retain the fragrance. 

are the industries which depend 
upon the product of the soil in Southern 
California being constantly extended. 
To attempt to describe all the products 
which raised in the Pomona Valley 
impossible in the space of a 
newspaper article. Among others no- 
ticed, besides those already mentioned, 


were apples, almonds, beans, blackber- 


ries, cabbage, cheumoya, cucumbers, 
guavas, loquats, muskmelons, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, peppers, pome- 
granates, persimmons and Japan plums, 

Two other water companies besides 
the Pomona Land and Water Company 
are operating in and near Pomona. 
The Sycamore Water Development Com- 
pany has tunnels and artesian wells, 
from which a.supply of 180 inches is 
obtained for irrigation and domestic 
use. It is expected to develop four 


times as much. The supply is utilized 


chiefly on the company’s land around 
North Ontario inSan Bernardino county 
and Claremont. | 

The Pomona Orange Belt Irrigation 
District comprises about 4000 acres 
along the foothills, from Claremont to 
Lordsburg. A tunnel has been started 
in Thompson’s Cajjon, and it is also ex- 
pected to get water from the Arrow- 
head reservoir. This district is formed 
under the Wright Irrigation Law. It is 
expected that next year it will result in 
the planting of many hundred acres in 
oranges and lemons along the foothills. 

Results Achieved. 

Let us now quote a few practical re- 

sults that have been achieved at Po- 
mona: 
From 1640 orange trees, 12 years 
old, Mr. Meserve produced 5169 boxes, 
which sold for $14,900—net profit 
$936 per acre. 


From 10 acres of 77-year-old peach 


trees, Ernest Dewey picked 94,000 
pounds, which sold for $4800. The 
cost of production was $243, leaving a 
net profit of $4557. The trees were 
not irrigated. 

From 15 acres of prune trees, last 
year E. P. Naylor gathered 298,000 
pounds, which sold for $7450. Cost of 
production $527; net profit $6923. 
Irrigated. 3 

From 18 acres of 5-year-old prunes, 
George Rhorer of North Pomona gath- 
ered 176,000 pounds, which sold for 
$4400. Cost of production $260; net 
profit $4140. Irrigated. 3 

From 2 acres of prunes James Loney 
netted $1100. 

From 8 acres of 9-year-old prunes, 
M. B. Moulton netted $1658. | 

From one-quarter of an acre of black- 
berries, B. Norris picked 2500 boxes, 
which sold for $100. 

’ From one acre of 4-year-old apricots 
T. D. Leslie gathered 20,000 pounds, 
which sold for $250. Cost of produc- 
tion, $60; net profit, $190. 

From four-fifth$ of an acre of apri- 

cots Mrs. Winkler sold fruit to the value 


of $381. Cost of production, $28; 


net profit, $853. a . 

From three acres of pears C. D. Am- 
brose of North Pomona picked 86,422 
pounds, which sold for $1092. Cost of 
production, $57; net profit, $1036. 
Slightly irrigated. . 

From five acres of apricots George 
Withers gathered 79,200 pounds, 
which sold for $1970. Cost of produc- 
tion, $390; net profit, $1580. Not 
irrigated. These trees grow on sandy 
soil. 

From six acres of prunes Ernest 
Dewey picked 76,000 pounds, which 
sold for $8147. Cost of production, 
$408; net profit $2734. Irrigated. 

From one and one-third acres of 
prunes T. D. Leslie picked 22,000 
pounds, which sold for $358. Cost of 
production, $49; net profit, 
Not irrigated. - 


From twelve acres of prunes C. D.. 
154,000 pounds, 


Ambrose picked 
which sold for $8850. Cost of produc- 
tion, $150; net profit, $3700. Par- 
tially irrigated. 
Spadra, Puente and El Monte. 


Returning from Pomona Los An- 
geles by the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
there is a section of country from five 


to ten miles south of the Sierra Madre 
foothills, and mostly south of the Puente 
hills, which has never had any boom, 
but has jogged along after the old-time 
fashion. The chief settlements alon 
this section are Spadra, Puente and 
Monte. The first and last of these an 
old-timer could visit without being 
paralyzed by the changes of a decade, 


In fact, he would find things very —— 


as they were twenty years ago. 

Puente there has been a change, Ow- 
ing tothe development of the petro- 
leum industry. 

Spadra, three miles west of Pomona, 
was founded by W. W. Rubottom twenty- 
five years ago. All along this section 
the soil is divided into mesa and moist 
valley land, the latter predominating. 
The chief products are barley, hay, a» 
falfa andcorn, which yield good returns. 
There are also some orchards. Lands, 
unimproved, range in value from $100 
up. Ex-Sheriff Currier has a fine 
orange orchard here. The home place 
of Louis Phillips, who formerly owned 
the San José ranch, upon which Pomona 
is situated, is also here. Ras 

Puente is at the eastern extremity of 
the San José t 1 3, inthe center of the 
old Puente ri ¢ The land is, for the 
most part, in se ranches and given 
up to wheat, barley and stock. 

Puente is chiefly celebrated for its 
oil wells, of which a dozen give a regu- 
lar flow. Most ofit is consumed for fuel 
in Los Angeles. Puente shipped about 
a thousand boxes of oranges last season. 
The settlers around Puente are mostly 
well-to-do, owning their places free of 
debt. The northern slopes of the San 
José hills are dotted over with wild 
walnut trees. Several years ago some 
of these trees were successfully grafted 
to the English walnut. The idea seems 
to be worth following out. On the 
grounds of ex-Sheriff Rowland is an 
immense specimen of the cactus, or 
prickly pear, which was formerly plen- 


tiful in this section, but is now becom- > 


ing scarce. 
El Monte is moist, fertile and con- 
servative. ‘‘Befo’ de wah’’’ it was 


and than all other wine - 


Irrigated. - 


$309. 


about four times as big as at . present, 
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the chief industries nen were 


cord and. playing bean poker. 
here is a sure fortune in the fat soil of 
E! Monte regioi for those who have in- 
dustry and perseverence Alfalfa. corn 
and potg@toes are the chief products 
Prices of land are about the same as at 


Spadra 


From twenty-five acres of potatoes. 
gathered 


received $9400 for them. the cost of 
production being $450. This was sedi- 
ment lands, and the potatoes were not 
irrigated. At present. owing to the 
temporary glut, potatoes are not worth 
more than one-fourth of this price. 
Those raised early before the eastern 
a comes in always pay well. 

. Metcalf did still better as to yield 
per acre, getting 128,000 pounds from 
eight acres. They sold for 8900, of 
which $100 went for expenses, leav- 
ing $800 clear profit. These were not 
irrigated. 

From eleven acres of Alfalfa, Mr. 
Cogswell cut eighty-five tons, which 
sold for $650. Expenses $60, leaving 
$590 profit. This was not irrigated. 


LOS NIETOS VALLEY. 
The Land of Hogs Hominy and Solid Com- 
for 


he “LOS NIETOS COUNTRY” IS: 
the name given to a section of Los 


Angeles County, twelve to sixteen, miles. 


southeast of the city, and lying mostly 
between the old and new San Gabriel 
Rivers. It is a steady, old-fashioned 
section, a region of hay, hogs, corn, 
butter and cheese. At the same time, 
it can do other things, asis proved by 
the large exports of deciduous and citrus 
fruits and walnuts. While the rest of 
the county went‘ crazy over the boom, 
this section pursued the even tenor of 
its way and grew richin feeding the 
horde of non-producers who swarmed 
over the land. The sectionis fertile, 
leveland mostly moist. ~ 

Downey, a solid, but not showy little 
town, is the trade center of this pro- 
ductive region. More or legs tributary 
to it, within a distance of about five 
miles, are Rivera, Los Nietos, Santa Fé 
Springs, Norwalk, Clearwater, Artesia 
and Compton. 

Although, as stated, the land is gen- 
erally moist and almost everything can 
be grown without irrigation, yet water 
is needed to supply the constant suc- 


_ eéssion of crops which are raised here. 


The valley has a first-class irrigation 
system and an abundance of water, no 
matter how dry the season... It is ob- 
tained from the old and new San Ga- 
briel rivers; there are also ‘artesian 
wells in the valley. The land is mostly 
owned in small farms, ranging from 
five to eighty acres and the farmers are 
generally well-to-do, 

Owing to its nearness to. Los Angeles, 
it is estimated that more than half of 
the produce exported from Downey 
comes to this city by team. . 

The first thing that strikes the old 
Californian who alights at the Downey 
station in summer is the greenness of 
the land. Alongside the depot is a 
large field of naturally green grass, on 
which the sleek cattle lie contentedly 
chewing the cud, alongside the roads 
the same thing is found. Everywhere 
the testful green meets the eye, wearied 
with the aridness and dust of a Califor- 
nia summer. It is like an Eastern 
scene, or a bit of one of Tenier’s paint- 
ings. In the fields and orchards every-. 
thing grows with a vigor that tells ofa 
fat soil. Corn stands from ten to six- 
teen feet high; immense pumpkins 
He ripening on the ground and the alf- 
alfa has to be cut at frequent intervals 
to keep it from running wild. Two 
acres were pointed out, from which 
$300 worth of barley bay had been cut 
early in the season and upon which was 
now growing a fine crop of corn. 

There is some alkali land around here, - 
but it has been found that it can be guc- 
cessfully reclaimed within a few “years 
by cultivation and the applicationh®-of 
manure mixed with sand. Peas do well 
in such soil. ‘ae 

Apples do particularly well around 
Downey, and apples ought to pay about 
as well as oranges in.this section, where 
we have to give 5 cents a pound for 
them atthe stores. The lemon is a 
very delicate fruit, yet there are two 
acres: of lemons recently planted in 
Downey which have made a very thrifty 
growth and many ranchers havea tree 
or two for home use. 

There isa winery at Downey which 
uses up.a large quantity of grapes. The 
corn shipped from Downey station runs 
into. the thousands of tons. A cheese 
factory uses up the product of a vast 
herd of cows. Finally, as to oranges, 
Downey has no reson to be ashamed, It 
shipped last season 6254 boxes. 

‘The poor-farm of the county is about 
two miles west of Downey. It consists 
of 112 acres, upon which is raised al- 
most everything in the way of food 
consumed by the inmates. An institu- 
tion of this character can be run at less 
expense here than in the East, and at 
the same time the inmates live far bet- 
ter. “There are nearly 5000 orange 
trees growing on the place and doing 
well. 

The Los Angeles County Agricultural 
Fair is located at Downey and attracts 
large crowds of visitors. A Holiness 
camp-meeting, with about 800 campers 
from all parts of Southern California 
and Arizona, was in progress the middle 
of August. . 

Good unimproved land around Dow- 
ney—there is very little of it—can be 
had for about $150 an acre: Smal) 
improved places may be purchased at 
reasonable prices. 

Downey is not a place which will, at 
first sight, attract the visitor who has 
traversed the San Gabriel Valley, but 
it is prosperous, productive. place. 
whose soil has made many a man rich. 
Downey abounds in examples of men 


who have started with little or nothing | 
and are now rich or well-to-do. 
are a few examples: 


Here 


W. B. Pendleton came to the Los 
in 1870, without a dol- 
lar. He went to work for wages 
and at the end of the first 
year was able to buy a team. The 
second year he rented some land and 
raised a crop of corn, which he sold and 
and applied the proceeds as a first pay- 
ment on 40 acres of land that he had 
contracted for This he planted tocorn, 
managed to buy some hogs, which he 
fed his corn crop to, and the next spring 
he sold his hogs for a sufficient sum to 
pay for his 40 acres. He kept up the 
business of raising hogs and corn, from 
which he made a good profit. Today he 
owns 270 acres of choice land, a large 
quantity of valuable stock and a hand- 
some bank account. 7 
T. D. Cheney started in 1876, near 
Downey, in debt for his forty acres. 
By work and-good management he ac- 
cumulated by 1887 a property which 
he sold for $42,000, reserving seven 
thoroughbred cows valued at about 
$3000. His money was made from 
alfalfa and stock. Mr. Cheney has 
since moved to Gospel Swamp. | 
T. L. Gooch, today one of the substan- 
tial men of the Los Nietos Valley. 
bought twenty acres in 1874 on credit, 
borrowing the first payment from a 
friend. He made his money by plant- 
ing corn inthe first place. and.as he 
accumulated means, bought other land 
and planted fruit trees and vines. 
Henry White owns forty acres of 
choice land near Rivera. highly im- 
and 


proved in-fruit.and walnut trees 


800.000 | 


Jand, and the trees were not irrigated. 


gated. 


| just commencing to ripen. 


He came 


vierding a handsome re 
to the vailey in 3878" ‘déaq 
af 


went to work for wages ang atthe end | Gangfacturers Fe 

of two years had enough money te make ! Stewart Las received 3856 a 


a small payment on forty acres. ®hich 


he planted in corn working for wages | 


at such time as the crop did not reguire 
hig attention After two years he paid 
for His piace, which he has since im- 
proved. 

James Tweedy came to Downey in 
1882 with about #500. He bought 
sixty-five acres op time for #5500 and 
planted it ail in corn. Next year he 
planted corn again, and with the pro- 
ceeds of the two crops paid for his place | 
and had $1000 left. In addition to 
this, he had supported his family. With 
the $1000 he built a good house, and 
then planted twenty acres in English 
‘walnuts, which bring him ina large in- 
come. 

Now, let us look at a few actual re- 
turns from the Downey soil. 

' From ten acres of Navel orange trees, 
George E. Prentiss last season received 
$48350.. Other fruit raised on the land 
paid the expenses. , 

From one-fourth of an acre of peaches, 
H. Hood picked 15.000 pounds, which 
sold for $150, This is damp, sandy 


W. H. Baker picked last year 12,529 
pounds of prunes from an acre and a 
half, They netted him $501. They 
were not irrigated. — 

From three-fourths of an acre of four- 
year-old trees, on sandy loam soi}, not 
irrigated, W. Caruthers gathered 10,- 
ae pounds of prunes, which netted him 

16. 


Wine grapes sometimes pay, even 
nowadays. From twelve acres, 
O’Connor picked 100 tons, which sold 
for $1500, The expenses were 33860, 
leaving a net profit of 61140. These 
vines were six years old, grown on a 
sandy loam soil, and had not been irri- 


From one acre of sweet potatoes, H. 
Hood gathered 800 sacks, which sold 
for $500. Expenses, $80; leaving a 
net profit of $270. Partly irrigated. 

Charles Lauber grew, upon one acre. 
118 sacks of onions, for which he 
received $642, of which $50 went for 
expenses. These were net, irrigated. 

Rivera | 
adjoins Downey. It is a newer place 
than the former, having been laid out 
since the boom. It is preéminently a 
walnut region. Los Nietos walnuts 
are celebrated and bring a higher price 
in the market than others. All around 
Rivera one may drive between orchards 
of great walnut trees, whose branches 
interlock and cast a dense shade that 
rg grateful on a scorching August 

ay. | | 

There cannot be less than a square 
mile in walnut orchards around Rivera. 
A large part of these are young trees, 
not yet in bearing, or just coming in. 
There-is a walnut growers” association, 
which controls nearly all the crop and 
succeeds in obtaining satisfactor 
prices. Last year, from 8 cents to 1 
cents a pound was paid. Thesaies ofthe 
association amounted to 6536 sacks, 
which bronght about $60,000. This 
year the crop of the valley is estimated 
‘at fifty carloads. As much as $450 an 
acre has been made from old bearing 
trees. 

The planting is now mostly confined 
to the soft-shell variety, which is a bet- 
ter nut and bears earlier. There are 
some two-year-old trees of this variety 
with nuts on them. Trees are generally 
planted too close, as may be seen by 
the older orchards. Itis not well to en- 
tirely exclude the sun and air from the 
ground, as it tends to make it turm sour. 
The trees should be planted at-.least 
forty feét apart. Beans, potatoes and 
such crops may be planted between the 
trees while they are young. Corn: is 
generally planted but it excludes the 
air too much from the young treés. 

A ten-year-old soft-shell tree should 
yield 200 pounds of nuts and go on in- 
creasing right. along. Picking begins 
in October, It is a simple process. 
The trees are shaken and boys climb 
and beat off those nuts which do not 
readily fall. The nuts are then graded 
and bleached with sulphur. : 

George B. West of Stockton, who has 

experience with walnuts, re- 


cently stated that the seedling Efiglish | 


walnut is a failure in Northern Califor- 
nia. He has both the English and 
French varieties growing on his place. 
While old, large trees of the former va- 
riety are almost destitute of nuts, the 
French varieties are loaded with a 
healthy crop. He says the English wal- 
nut is not hardy in the inland countiés, 
making a strong growth while young; 
which is cut back by any extra cold 
winter, and that when it has attained a 
size suitable for bearing acrop it proves 
to be barren. He says he has trees on 
his place 80 feet high, 20 years old, 
that have never borne twenty nuts ina 
year, and that this is the experience of 
most planters. 

This is a very radical statement, and 
does not appearto be in any manner 
confirmed by the experience of South- 
ern California growers. Mr. West’s re- 
marks will undoubtedly elicit some com- 
ment and criticism from our local 
growers. 

James Stewart of Rivera is one of 
the oldest settlers in this region. He 
came here.in 1869, at which time the 
country was given up to horses and cat- 
tle. The early settlers, having no 
wood for fences, had to stand guard 
with shotguns to keep off the stock. It 
wads a common sight to see men riding 
after a band of horses and popping at 
them with revolvers. 

Mr. Stewart has fifty-two acres, 
which are all planted in fruit, except 
ten acres. About forty acres are in 
walnuts, some of them quite old trees. 
He has devoted much study to fig cul- 
ture, having four acres in that fruit, be- 
sides a large number of trees in nur- 
sery. The culture of the fig has not 
progressed so fast in California. as that 
of other semi-tropical fruits, and this, 
although we import about $500,000 
worth of dried figs annually. There 
has been some trouble in obtaining the 
right varieties, the black California fig, 
though palatable in the fresh state, 
making a poor dried fig. Mr. Stewart 
prefers the White Smyrna, after try- 
ing all the principal varieties. He has 
also some brown and some Ischia. 

A few weeks ago there was a great 
flourish of trumpets over the arrival in 
the State of a bug with an uncanny 
name, which is said to fertilize the 
fruit in Smyrna and give it the peculiar 
aromatic flavor which it possesses. Mr. 
Stewart is not inclined to attach so 
much importance to this importation as 
do some others, chiefly because he has 


found that hé can make first-class fies 


without the aid of a bug. He showed a 
letter received from P. Ruhlman & Co., 
a leading fruit importing house of New 
York, in which he says, referring to 
samples of figs sent by Mr. Stewart: 
‘In beauty they surpass the best 
Symrna fig, dfid we see no reason why 
they should not replace it.” 

The figs on Mr. Stewart’s place are 
The first 
crop, which ripens in June, does not 
amount tomuch. The Smyrna variety 
ripens steadily during about six weeks. * 
There are some varieties which come in 
toward Christmas, when it is dfficult to 
handle them. The oldest trees on this 
place are 17 years old.. Last year over 
500 pounds of figs were gathered from 
one tree. This is a fairaverage for a 
tree of that age. The bearing trees are 
not irrigated. 


-recommended, but Mr. 


gathered 
for $60. 


right on the brink and threatens to be 


formerly known as FultonWells. It 


neighborhood. The place was struck 


‘however, been considerable planting of 


and San Bernardino counties, and his 


There is no trouble about marketing 


ef the wel) 1§ equiva.eni to over 


the fgs The crvstallizing men are | 
clamorous for it. as are aisc the jam | 000.000 gallons every 24 hours or 
t.'six years Mr about 400 miinefs inches The water) 
for his entirely. ffee. from ‘ime and very 


grées fgs. from a Los Angéles crystal-| The main anderground 
izing factory This year he has te-/| of this section ‘appears 
even bettér -of#rs from 45 tapped 

Orange county factory- - Among products which have been 

The importance of bringing our figs | profitably raised at Clearwater are pea- 
up to a*high standard is shown by the nuts. From 8 acres. Wood gath- 
fact that at present Smyrna figs sell in | ered 5000 pounds. which sold for 8250. 
New York for frown 18 cents to 30 cents | leaving 8210 profit. They were not 
a pound while¢he ordinary California | irrigated. This is considered much 
dried fig sells for 6 cénts to 8 cents. less than an average crop. 

In drying the figs they are placed on| Barley hay also does well here. 
trays. like raisins, and treated in about | From fifteen acres, F. A. Atwater 
the same manner, ‘It needs, however, | reaped 80,000 pounds. which netted 
two-thirds less time to dry figs. They | him $820. The same gentleman raised 
then gotothe sweat-box and ate dipped | 211 sacks of ohions on one acre, which 
in boiling brine. made of sea water | sold for $211, netting him $111. 
or rock salt. If of rock sait, two pounds | They were not irrigated. 
are used to five gallons of water. Figs A little east of Clearwater fs 
grown here are admittedly superior to Artesia, 
those raised around Fresno, where : 

; another settlement in the artesian 
many are dried, A eee dene belt. The soil here is very fertile. 
that the fig appears to do well in almost | Many berries @re raised and children 
any of soil. . It is a hardy tree. earn a good deal of money picking them 

. P. Passons, another old settler in| $l aday. 
this section, planted fourteen acres in _ Between Clearwater and 
about 1870. In 1883 he ex-/| «Bong Beach, 
hibited shipping receipts and papers/ and about a mile from the latter 
which showed that these walnuts have place, on #he mesa, is a fig orchard 
belonging to HM. C. Dillon. It has only 


netted him $300 an acre. A year or 
been planted 4a little over two years, 


two later he stated on oath hefore the 
Board of Supervisors that his cr aid ie 
but the trees have made a grows equal 
to most 5-year-old orchards. Some of 


him $450 an acre. Last year Mr, Pas- 

sons gathered from seventeen acres of . : 

ten-year-old trees a crop of 40.000 | the finest apples produced in Southern 
y +4 California come from this section. 

From five acres of 4-year-old trees, 


pounds, which sold for $8600. The ex- 
re $32 fi 

penses were $328, leaving a profit of Thomas, Stowell, had a crop which paid 

him 675 an- acre. Unimproved land 


$3272, 
w 
Show around Long Beach may be benght at a 
reasonable price, say from #100 to 


turns in oranges. From three and one- 
half acres of seedlings, G. V. Maxon ee ‘ 
icked 2000 boxes, which netted him:| #90 an acre. No irrigation is used 
2225. From thirty-two trees, Mr. | for deciduous fruits. 7 
Passons gathered 125 boxes, netting Proceeding westerly across the old 
$133. QO, Johnson raised 2000 San Gabriel River beds from Long 

Beach we come to 

Wilmington 


boxes and cleared $2200 on three and 
one-half acres. J. H. Dunlap, on séven 

on San Pedro Bay. Near hére is an old 
Mexican orchard, with immense peas, 


acres, produced 4000 boxes, which 
netted $4450. J. F. Isbell produced 
1000 boxes on three acres, which , 

: ’ pomegranate and other fruit trees, A 
netted $1100. William Moss picked | grip that extends from Wilmington to 
500 boxes from one acre, which sold | gan pedro along the beach is almost 

entirely frostless, Here, on the hills, 
are raised without irrigation fine bar- 


for $600. S. G. Reynolds picked 200 
ley, rye, corn and other crops. The 


boxes, which sold for $230, from 
twenty trees. Capt. Abbott has seven 
San Pedro country has been kept rather 
in the background hitherto, owing to 


acres of 16-year-old seedlings. He 

picked 6000 boxes, which netted him 
the large rariches by which it has been 
surrounded, but it will undoubtedly be 


$7000. 
James Root, from a patch of. one- 
heard from in the horticultural line be- 
fore long, as the climate and soil are 


tenth of an acre of 6-year-old figs, 
both excellent. 


250 pounds, which sold 
Northwesterly from Downey, on the 
San Pedro branch of the Southern Pa- 


stream 
to have been 


Driving northeast from Rivera, the 
road passes for a long distance over an 
elevated mesa. On the left its the 
gréat Laguna ratich, the only improve- 
ment visible on which is the barbed- 
wire fence which encloses it. This is 
one of the great Mexican grants which, 
in their undivided state, keepjback the with churches, schools, hewspaper and 
progress of the country. ranch is | 50 forth. Compton is famous for its 
in wheat. The Laguna F _ Gom- | artesian wells and alfalfa fields. Ap- 
pany sold, middle of Angust, 000 | ples and peaches are also exténsively 
sacks fot $40,000, being at the rate. of | grown. Among the chief exports ef 
$1.45 a ‘cental, for shipment to En-| this section ate grain, hay, cabbages, 
gland. | | WOO, potatoes, fruit and poultry. 

The road presently descends and the On 28% acres at’ Compton. O. Bullis 
San Gabriel River is reachéd. The | last year raised 3000 sacks of potatoes, 
bridge stands high and dry, while the | which sold for $8000, leaving $2500 
river flows on the other side of it. Dur- | clear profit. » ‘The soil is peat; it was 
ing the high waters of last winter the | not irrigated, and a crop of cabbages 
river changed its course and eat away | Was grown om the same ground, the 
some valuable farming land, including | 54me season. _ oe 
a portion of the little remaining landof| Asa proofofthe assertion made in 
the venerable ex-Governor Pio Pico, | this issue that apples, where they suc- 
whose old adobe. dwelling now stands ‘ceed, are about as profitable as oranges, 
it may be instanced that from 3 acres 
of 10-year-old trees, L. L. Collenridge 
picked 50,000, pounds, which sold for 
$1200, giving him §1000 clear profit, 
or $333 an acre. The trees were not 
irrigated. Harvey Bartlett did eer 
as well, picking from 14 acres 14,00 
pounds, which netted him $360. 

Even alfalfa does well without irriga- 
tion at Compton. Upon 8 acres, F. Co- 
nant raised 54,000 pounds, which sold 
for $160. The ‘soil upon which this 


Compten 
a little over ff miles from Los Angeles. 
It is quite a pretentious little town, 


swept away by the next rise. Stepsare 
being taken to restrain the river. Old 
Los Nietos, from which the valley takes 
its name, a collection of ancient adobe 
houses, is at this point. The new town. 
is ata short distance. A little further 
on is Whittier, which is described in a 
separate article. 

South of Whittier, about three miles, 
and about the same distance from Dow- 
ney, is 


grows isa sandy loam. 
--- North ef Compton and about six miles 
due south of Los Angeles is 
Florence, 

where is a junction of the Southern Pa- 
cific lines toSan Pédro and Anaheim. 
The country around is chiefly devoted 
{to potatoes, vegetables and deciduous 


Santa Fe Springs, oe 


possesses a mineral Water of peculiarly 
nasty flavor and therefore, presumably, 
of great efficacy. Not much develep- 
ment is noticeable in the immediate 


ruits. Pears appear to thrive particu- 
larly well. There are many thousand 
acres in potatoes, and big alfalfa ficlds. 


saveral ‘‘towns”’ laid out in the vicinity, 
by that indefatigable city builder, Hola- 
bird, did not even get as far as the big 
hotel stage of development. -A little 
way back fromthe springs there has, | wells varying from 100 to 1000 feet in 
depth. Most of the vegetables con- 
sumed in Los Angeles come from Flor- 
ence, the business being almost entirely 
in the hands of Chinamen, who manage 
to pay an annual rent of $20 to $25 an 
acre, sell a family a day’s supply of 
vegetables for a nickel, and grow rich 
at it. The Chinese are masters of the 
art of “‘intensive’’ farming. 


orchards. 

Near Santa Fé Springs, Marius 
Meyer, a Frenchman, who came here as 
a poor boy about twenty-five years azo, 
owns over 2000 acres of land, upon 
which he keeps about 10,000 head of 
sheep. He has other ranches in Orange 


herds will aggregate 835,000 head of 
sheep. During the boom he sold enough 
of his land to give him a fortune and 
was offered still more for the remainder 
but refused, and does not regret it to- 
day, as he says he would rather have 
the land than the money. 
Norwalk 

is about four miles south of Santa Fé 
Springs and east of Downey, on the 
Southern Pacific Railway. This is a 
great dairy region. There are. cheese 
factories and creameries, which turn 
out a good quality of cheese and butter. 
Much corn is also raised, and many Car- 
loads of potatoes were shipped this sea- 
son. D. D. Johnson did pretty well 
with twelve acres of grapes last year, 
ag 84,000 pounds, which sold for. 

756. .The expenses were $100. The 
land was not irrigated. The same gen- 
tleman picked as many pounds of 
prunes — 84,000 pounds — from five 
acres of 6-year-old trees. These sold 
for $1680, leaving a net profit of 


dean estate, which was divided up very 
late in boom times, and consequently, 
reverted to the sellers. Upon this was, 
at one time, what wasrated as the larg- 
est vineyard in the world, but the vine 
disease which prevailed here.a short 
time ago—the mal nero—did much dam- 
age, anda large number of the vines 
have been pulled up. Much of thetract 
is now in potatoes. There is also on 
the tract a very large gum grove, the 
wood of. which is cut fcr fuel about 
every taree years, yielding a large in- 
terest on the value of the land. 

Irrigation is only .practiced around 
Florence during about three months of 
the year. Unimproved lands are held 
at about $225 an acre. 

Some big profits Were made from po- 
tatoes around Florence last winter, by 
those who shipped their ‘‘spuds”’ early, 
before the glut. John Smith rented 
150 acres at $10 an acre, land-owners 
generally giving a preference to white 
menin rates. The land produced in 


$1585. This land was not irri-| two cro edt 

ps (ong year) 20,000 sacks. 
gated either. These two items which sold for $21,000. The cost of 
Show very clearly why people! production, including the $1500 rent, 


are pulling up their vineyards and plant- 
ing orchards in their places. From 
twelve acres of grapes $656; from five 
acres of prunes $1585. There is quite 
a little financial sermon in this state- 
ment. Prices of land here are about 
the same as at Downey. ~ 
Clearwater 

is on the great Cerritos ranch, south of 
Downey, In the year #886 a number 
of persons met in Los Angeles to con- 
sider the advisability of joining the 
Topolobampo Colony in Lower Califor- 
nia. Deterred by unfavorable reports, 
they determined to form a co6perative 
colony of their own, and a portion of 
the Cerritos ranch was purchased on 
favorable terms. Each settler received 
twenty acres, a town lot and an inter- 
est in the profits of the enterprise, 
which has since been divided among the 
stockhoiders. The town was named 
Clearwater, and is quite a growing lit- 
tle settlement. Cheap land may be had 
here—at from $50 to $100. There is 
some alkali in patches, but plenty of 
good lend atso. The Terminal railway, 
from Los Angeles to’ Long Geach, has 
been graded through Clearwater. 

An artesian belt runs through here 
and a few weeks ago what is bélieved 
to be. the biggest flow ~{ artesian water 
in the State was struck on the ranch of 
Gen. E.— Bouton, below Clearwater. 
The vein was struck atadepth of 339 
feet. ina 7-inch well. The pipe has 
been run up 20 feet, with two 4-inch 
openings four feet above the ground. 
through which the water discharges; 


was 37500, leaving a net profit on the 

season’s operation of $13,500. The 

soil was saucy loam, and irrigated. 
rom 4 acres of tomatoes W. Ruoff 
icked 60,000 pounds, which sold for 

240. 

Near Florence, at Lynwood station, 
is a paper mill which largely utilizes a 
fine quality of ryestraw raised on the 
hill land of Mr. McDonald, near Wil- 
ington, without irrigation. 


WHITTIER. 


A Fine Water System ‘Ranchito del 
Fuerte’’--The Reform School. 

EAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON A 

sloping mesa on the south side of 


from the Pomona Valley, is Whittier. 
one of the latest born children of the 
boom, having been laid out in the spring 
of 1886, when the fever of real-estate 
speculation and subdividing was at its 
height. The writer well remembers 
how, at that time, a friend from Arizona 
who had been taking trips around th: 
country ard wondering at the mush 
room cities that sprung up. came in suf 
fused with laughter at what he consid 
ered the craziest freak he had yet wit 
nessed. In the tall mustard, whic: 
would hide a man on horseback. on th 
slope of a hill ‘miles from anywhere.’ 
he had encountered men driving stakes 
who, in reply to his astonished inter 
rogatories. bad told him that they wer: 
laying out atewn. That man would be 
the water rising in the stand-pipe 15 | astonished were he to Visit Whittier 
feet above the openings. It is esti- | now. Indeed. the projectors them 
mated that the full, unobstructed flow | selves ‘builded better than they knew.’ 


The growers are paid #§ a ton to- 


Florence also is in the artesian belt, the’ 


| mates will be able to get fresh fruit 
Adjoining Florence is the great Na- 


_wWas restored, and falling in love with 


the Puente hills, which separate it 


all the real progress «uade in 

Whittier has been since the boom : 

The location of Whittier ts a magnif- 
centone Ata considerable elevation, 
it commands a grand view of the lower 
San Gabriel Valley. with the verdant 
orchards and fields of Downey. Rivera. 
Norwalk Compton and Florence’ To 
the northwest may be seen the Raymond 
Hotel at Pasadenaand the Catholic “ol- 
lege on Boyle Heights. in Los Angeles. 
is plainly visible. Whittier itself may 
be clearly seen trom the hill section of 
Los Angeles city. Whittier was founded 
by Friends, or Quakers, who forma large 
proportion of the population—refined 
and educated people. 

Whittier Is reached by a short branch 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, but as 
there is only one train from Los Ange- 
les, which leaves in the afternoon and 
returns from Whittier early in the 
morning, visitors often prefer to go by 
team. the distance being only £3 miles 
and the road good for the greater part 
of the way. The route lies through 
Boyle Heights, across the great Laguna 
ranch, which is devoted to wheat, an 


over the San Gabriel Rivey, on the banks A propos of nea go 


of whicly is the homestead of ex-Gov. 
Pio Pico, | 

The resident of Los Angeles who has 
only heard of Whittier as a boom town, 
and the site of the Reform School, can- 
not fail to be surprised atthe develop- 
mont which has been made’ in the past 
couple of years. Scores of tasty villas 
have been erected, and, what is better,.| 
they are surrounded by thrifty orchards 
and fields of vegetables, The place has 
a particularly bright, cheerful and 
stnny appearance. Most of the agri- 
cultural development has been in the 
east and southeast portions. 

The great enterprise of the year for 
Whittier—more important far than the’ 
erection of the Reform School—has 
been the completion of the East Whit- 
tier Water Company's grand irrigation 
system, which brings pure water from 
artesian wells near El Monte, nine 
miles, in cement pipes and ee 
flumes. Overa million feet of lumbe 
was used 
line. the total cost of which was about 
$300,000. Arrangements are being 
made to supply the town with domestic 
water from this system. This enter- 
prise furnishes Whittier with the only 
thing that was lacking to insure its per- 
manent progress and prosperity. With- 
erto, the water supply has been limited. 
Pianting will now undoubtedly go for- 
ward on a large scale. 

_ It is estimated that 35,000 fruit trees 
were planted around Whittier last 
spring, chiefly. peach, fig and walnut; 
also many orange trees. There is 
scarcely any frost, owing to the eleva- 
tion, and the tomato, a delicate plant, 
is herein its element. The yleld of 
tomatoes this year from about 40 acres 
which are planted, is expected to be 
200 tons. Some fields will yield as 
high as 10 tons to the acre. exe is a 
cannery, which has ninety employéds. 


matoes, the expense of growing, when 
the work is hired, being from $3 to $4 
aton. The cannery expects to ship 
about 50 cars of fruit and vegetables 
this season. The growing of winter 
vegetables for eastern shipment will 
be an important industry here, now 
that the railroads have given low rates. 
The factory handled 700 tons of green 
fruit the past season. 

Many of the ‘villa lots’’ of 5 acres 
sold during. the boom, have been 
planted by the owners in fruit or vege- 
tables and will soon pay a big interest 
on boom prices. On one of their 5-| 
acre lots in town, fig trees, which had 
been planted out this spring, were 
already over six feet high. 

Another industry which has been 
started in Whittier is the making of 
sorghum molasses from cane, From 
the cane grown on fifteen acres 8630 
gallons of molasses have been made. | 

It wonld be inexcusable to write of 
Whittier without some reference to the 
State Reform School, recently opened, 
an imposing building of the castellated 
style of architecture. Indeed, the 
school comes within the range of horti- 
cultural description, for it owns 160 
acres of arable land. There are at 

resent nineteen boys and five girls. 

e capacity is for 200 inmates. 
Everything about the institution is com- 
plete, practical, solid and handsome. 

Five acres of citrus fruits have been 
planted on the grounds. The inten- 
tion is to plant five acres more. Of the 
remainder of the land, 15 acres will be 
devoted to alfalfa; 5 to vegetables: 60 
to deciduons fruits and berries; 20 to 
the buildings and gronnds; 10 to cor- 
rals, barn, poultry, etc., and the rest tod 
corn and beets. The idea will be to 
raise all the food consumed on the 
place,- except groceries, etc. The in- 


every day in the year, which will prob- 
ably save doctors’ bills. 

The school has its independent water 
supply, which is piped to tanks on the 
roof. The liquid sewage is, by an in- 
genious arrangement, used for fertiliz- 
ing the orange orchard. The fuel used. 
is crude petroleum, which comes from! 
the hills back of Whittier. Altogether, 
the Reform School is an interesting in- 
stitution, and well worthy of a visit. 

Lands around Whittier, unimproved, 
are held at from 2125 to $200 anacre, 
which does not include water. - 

Just outside of Whittier, on the road 
to Rivera, is the 120-acre farm of Mrs. 
Strong, which, by a felicitous play on 
her name, she has called : 

“Ranchito Fuerto,” 
(the little ranch of the Strong). It was 
a portion of the Ranchito estate of ex- 
Goy. Pio Pico—a princely domain, but 
so small in comparison to other ranches 
which he owned that he called it the 
Ranchito, or little ranch. The piece of 
321 acres bought by. the Strongs was 
the first sold by Don Pio, and Mrs. 
Strong is one of the earliest settlers in 
the valley. 

Away back in the ’60s, Mr.’ Strong, 
who was an invalid, came down from 
San Francisco with a party on horse- 
back, living in the openair. His heaith 


this section, he decided to remain here. 
Don Pio took a great liking to Mr. 
Strong and asked him to take the en- 
tire management of his affairs. He 
has often since regretted that the lat- 
ter refused todo so. He then offered 


inthe construction of this 


+ reclaimed. 


the county. 


Mr. Strong the whole 8000 acres of 
the Ranchito at #5 anacre. This was 
in 1868. They did not want so much, | 
however, and bought 320 acres. At 
that time, from the Puente hills to the | 
sea not a tree was to be seen. In that | 
year Don Pio laid out the town of Pico, | 
on the KRanchito, after the style of | 


Anaheim, but difficulties intervened and | 


the town never materialized. This sec- | 
tion, which has a magnificent soil and 
climate, has been kept back too long by 
litigation. A. little way off, on the 
northern spur of the Puenta hills. may 
be seen the ruins of the first mission of 
san Gabriel, which was established 
there before it was removed to its pre- 
sent location and was the first perma- 
nent settlement of white men in this 
section. A little down the road, on the 
edge of the San Gabriel River and threat- 
ened by the next crumbling of the bank, 
is Don Pio Pico’s old adobe homestead. 
strange that this. the earliest settled 
section of Southern California and one 
of the most fertile should be among the’ 
latest to be developed! 

Mrs. Strong makes an interesting 
‘claim in regatd to this section, and ap- 
parently a well-founded one. It is that 


t11@ San Gabriel Valiew The San Ga- 
biiel River runsin a southeasterly 
tion from the cation to Long Beach and 
this is certainly the San Gabriel Valley. | 
but the old mission of San Gebrttel~ | 
originally on the river at the point above 


referred to—has given iis name to the | 
| foothill section from Pasadena to Glen. | 
| dora and it ts too late how to make a} 


change 
-Upon Mrs Strong's rane@& are eight 
acres of eighteen-year-oid seedling 
orange trees. The fruit is very sweet 
and has been chipped by dealers under 
the label of ‘‘Riverside’’—a back-handed | 
compliment to the citrus conditions of | 
this section. There isa large walnot | 
orchard, covering 150 acres, of trees 
planted three years and now beginning | 
to bear. Three hundred fig. trees are 
planted among the walnuts. -Some 
olives have also been planted. From 
the road to the door of the pretty cot- 
tage. embowered In foliage, is: a double 
row of pomegranate trees and pampas | 
grass, the blood red blossoms of the one 
and the feathery white plumes of the 
other making a charming contrast. 
plumes, Mrs. 
Strong has developed quite a profitable 
industry ont of these ‘ ornamental. 
grasses. It is the custom in this section 
to plant corn between the rows of wal- 
nut trees, but the practice is objection- 
able, as the corn shades the young trees 
too much. Casting about for a substi- 
tute, Mrs. Strong thought of the pam- 
pas plumes, which had been raised on a 
considerable scale in Santa Barbara. 
She has now twenty-eight acres of pam- 
pas plumes growing among the walnut. 
trees. The picking was about to 
commence the week after the of | 
August. After picking the plumes are, 
‘‘shucked,’’ like corn, and spread out to 
bleach on the ground, which process 
occupies from six hours to two days, 
according, to the weather. They are 
then taken to the packing house. A 
good shucker can handle 8000 plumes 
aday. Men, women and children are 
employed—in all, sixty-three hands for 
about seventeen days. ~ 
Year before last Mrs. Strong mark- 

eted 134,600 plumes in Philadelphia, 
at from $30 to $65 a thousand. Last 
year the crop amounted tod 260,000, 
so it will be seen that this is no smail 
business. Last year the price was run 
up as high as 3100 a thousand by Santa 
Barbara peopie, but this was nnwise, as 
it tended to chéck the demand: Pam- 
pas plumes are not an article of con- 
sumption like potatoes, which people 
must have. 


| tion ali) through the dry season 


planted 


of the settiement Surtace Mater 
found at from fifteen to seventy-five feer, 


| The soil is uniformly good in quality, 


No irrigation is required. thorough enb 
tivation keeping the soil in good condi- 
Good 
iand may be had at from 8100 to $259. 
anacre Los Angeles and Santa Mon- 
ica furnish ready warkets for garden 
and farm produce 
divided into tracts of from ten to forty 
acres There are also @illa lots. 

There are numerous orchards of 


French pruoes, apricots, walnuts and 
other varieties of deciduous fruits. 
Last year, five-year-old “peach trees 


yielded $125 an acre and apples $150. 


| Soft-gieell five years from set- 


ting, have produced 100 pounds to the 
tree. Corn, grown without frrigation, 
produces 100 bushels totheacre. Fine 
potatoes are raised. Jacob Brown sent 
six potatoes to the Chamber of Com- 
merece, this month, which weigh, to- 
gether, eighteen pounds. . 
Southweat of Los Anceles, separated 
from the Cahuenga bso by a low 
range of hills, is the Centinela ranch. 
This ranch, which originally contained 
about 30.000 acres, is largely 
cultivation. Large quantities of gt 
are produced and shipped, either By 
Redondo or Los Angeles. In the cemter 
of whis section is | 
Inc!ewood, 


a pretty little town. laid ont abont five 


years ago, on the site of an estate tpon’ 

which, years before, an Englishman had 
long avenues of gum tress, 


| which have now attained a great heig&t 


and, besides furnishing a grateful shade, 
give the town an old, settled appear- 
ance.. There are also about 560 acres ef 
orange trees over 10 years old, which 
bear good crops. In tne district there 
are about 700 acres in citrus trees and 
over 100 acres in walnuts. Ingleweed 
shipped last season 4181 boses ef 
oranges. 

There is plenty of water here, large 
irrigating ditches running by many of 
the roads, under the gum trees. There 
is a cement reservoir, with a capacity 
of 2,000,000 gallons. For deciduots 
fruits, no irrigation is necessary. 
lyptus trees, planted in groves and get 
given any special attention, have grown 
forty feet in two and a half years. 
Good land may be had around here at 
price’ ranging from 4190 to $2580 an 
acre, according to location, water sup- 
piy. ete. 

South of Inglewood. between it and 

tedondo Beach, is a high mesa, Spon 
which many persons of moderate means 


In planting, the roots of the grass are Wiave made productive homes during the 


divided, one reot making about six. 
They are set about ten to sixteen feet 
apart in the rows, They need rather 
more irrigation than corn. When the 
land is naturally moist, no irrigatidn is 
needed. This appears to offer an at- 
tractive industry for families to carry 
on in a snfall way. Where the work 
can all be done by the famfly, the profits 
are, of course, much increased, as the 
plumes have to be handled thirteen 
times. The market for plumes might 
easily be overdone, but the limit ap- 
pears to be yet some way off. 

The Ranchito del Fuerte, has .an ex- 
ceptionally fine water right, Mrs. 
Strong having a deed to 220 inches of 
of the water of the San Gabriel River 
attached to the $20 acres of land whici 
was originally purchased. oe 

The owner of this ranch is strong in 
mind as wellasname. She has a pat- 
ent fora system of storing water in 
moyntain cafions, which was suggested 
to her by the desirability of getting 
water on the slopes of the Puente hilis, 
where are beautiful sites for homes. 
The system is simple, but apparently a 
very valuable one. Instead of one dam. 
a succession of dams is built, one above 
the other, the arch form of construction 
being adopted. In this manner, the 
highest dam can be used to irrigate the 
upper range of hills, and so on, down 
to the valley. One of the chief advant- 
ages of the system is that the water in 
each dam exerts a backward pressure 
on the one above, assisting in keeping 
it in place, and obviating the danger, of 
such a disaster as that which occurred 
at Johnstown, This sytem will be ex- 
hibited at the World’s.Fair. There are 
hundreds of cafions in Sonthern Califor- 
nia where it might be successfully ap- 
plied, and lands now lyir g arid thereby 


The Ranchito del Fuerte offers an in- 
teresting example of what can be done 
with the soil of Southern California 
when thereto are applied water, brains 
and industry. Whiie the ranch is out- 
side the boundary of the Whittier tract, 
the conditions of soil and climate are 
almost identical, Similar productive 
homes will within afew years be seen 
all over this beautiful valicy. 


TO THE OCEAN, 
Palms, Inglewood, Gardena and East 
Redondo, 
IRECTLY WEST OF LOS AN- 


geles, tothe ocean, and south of 
the Cahuenga foothills—a distance of 
fifteen miles—is a wide valley, mostly 
le'yel, which sustains a smaller popula- 
tion thafy almost any section of equal 
area in the county south An- 
geles. <A large portion of_itis in about 
the same cohdition, it wasstwenty years 
ago, being devoted to stock and hay. 
Yet this land is capable of growing to 
perfection most deciduous fruits, which, 
after five years, might be depended 
upon for at least $100 an acre profit. 
The reason for this state of affairs is 
not far to seek. Four large. Spanish 
grants, whose owners have re- 
fused to subdivide them, retard develop- 
ment. 

It is a remarkable fact that the coun- 
try immediately adjoining Los Angeles, 
on the west, east and southeast, is less 
developed than almost any other part 
Before the traveler 
leaves the city limits on the east he fs 
amid brown, unproductive hills, and 
the same is the case soon after leaving 
the western city limits, When these 
great ranches are divided into small, 
productive homes it will be a great 
thing for Los Angeles. ¢ 

The only settlement of note on the 
mesa west of Los Angeles is 

Tieé Palms, 

which is situated midway between Los 
Angeles and Santa Monica. on the | 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Here may | 
be seen a good illustration of what the 
soil and climate of this section will do | 
if their resources are properly deve!- 
oped. The settlement was laid out. 
late in the boom and developed on a/| 
solid basis, without any wild-cat opera- | 
‘tions. Itis situated in a basin. amid | 
rolling hills and on hillsides, from 
which the ocean. only five miles dis- | 
tant, may be seen. Five years ago | 
the hills were as bare as those between | 
it and Los Angeles. The company which | 
projected The Paims planted thousands 
of trees along the streets—eucalyptus, 
firs, peppers, palms and others. The | 
trecs have made a wonderful growth | 
and have effected a perfect transforma- | 
tion in the landscape—a change that it | 
would need at least*¥twice as long to 
effect inthe East. The Palms is. one | 
of these places where an attempt -has | 
been made to give the passer-by fa- 
vorable opinion. <A pretty little park 
has been laid out adjoining the station: 
which is an ornate building, and the 
residences visible from the railroad are 
particularly tasteful. Everything about 
The Palms is neat, breezy and cheerful. 

Up on a hill near by is a reservoir, 


this, and not the section so-called, isthe 
/ 


into which water is pumped for the use 


past three or four years. 

Rosecrans. 
was laid out as acheap boom town and 
thousands of lots sold at $50 and $100 
aplece. A home-made kind of a dummy 
railroad was constructed from Les Afle 
geles anda hotel built to help boom Tots. 
The hotel has since burned down, ap 
the rights of the dummy road have beeh 
acquired and the road rebuilt by an- 
other company. There was never any 


town—not even a house, asidé from the 
hotel—but on the adjoining Roagecrads 
tract is an.orchard which $ that 


this section is well adapted to décidtiods 
fruits. On this ranch is a natdfal 
well, which has been piped into th 
house and used for cooking purposes, 

Near by is 3 

Gardena, 

where is some fine dairy and bye 
land. It will produce two tons of al- 
falfa hay per month, six months in the 
year. R. D. Dorr sold from 14% acres 
28,000 pounds of alfalfa for $84, 
leaving him 872 clear profit. 

Large profits have been made in 
strawberries at Gardena. Last winter 
(in November) a grower shipped a crate 
of thirty one-pound boxes to the 
which sold for $20, netting him §16. 
Several other crates, sent about the 
same time, to St. Joe, Omaha and. Chi- 
cago, netted from $9 to $14. : 
strawberries grown here are particu. 

An important sale of land was made 
at Gardena a couple of weeks ago, a 
gentieman named Fhorpe, who has had 
experience in Ventura county, ptr 
chasing 900 acres for $112,000, which 
is nearly $125 an acre. Mr. Thorpe 
will plant the land all in fruit, and ex. 
pects to show that the seacoast coum- 


try_is_ not such a bad place to grow 


oranges. 
West of Gardena’ we come to 

Last Redondo, ig 
a portion of the McDonald ranch. This 
tract adjoins the townsite of Redondo 
Beach. The land consists of fine, frig- 
bie soil, varying from sandy loam toa 
black soil, which is not. however, adobe. 
AN varieties of deciduons fruits, corh 
and root crops grow without irrigation, 
A number of families have made them- 
selves comfortable homes here oe 
the past few years, and many oreha 


of pear, peach, prune, apricot, fig and. . 


other trees have been plamted. The 


narrow gauge road to Redondo Beach 


runs throngh the tract, upon which 
there is a store and postoffice. There 
was a cheap boom town here also— 
on paper—named Broadaeres, but 
there is nothing of H 
ble, except some stables and a small 
building intended for a hotel, but now 
used for a dwelling. The elimate of 
this section is delightfal, the proximity 
to the ocean insuring a constant breeze. 
Redondo Beach, a busy port, affords a 
ready market for all that is raised. ~ 
The section above described, between 
Inglewood and the ocean, offers excel- 
lent opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Land is cheap—from $80 to 
$150 an acre—but it is not likely long 
to femain at this figure, being within 
ten to twelve miles of Los Angeles, * 


THE CAHUENGA VALLEY, 


The Famous “Warm Belt” ef the Santa 
Monica Range. 


CAHUENGA VALLEY TAKES | 


its name from the Cahuenga 
a- break ‘in the Sierra Santa 
Monica through which winds the main 
road from Les Angeles to Ventura 
county and the south ‘side of the San 
Fernando Valley. It is gentrally uon- 
derstood to include the entire féothill 
belt, from Los Angeles to the ocean, a 
distance of about fifteen miles. The 
special section wiich is, however, gen- 


Pass. 


erally referred to Cahuenga’’ is 


a frostiess strip of% from half to 
one and a half miles in width and abont 
ten miles long. at the foot of the bills, 
covering a portion of the sloping mesa 
and a portion of the lower’ foothills. 
This is, in some respects, the most re- 
markable section of Southern Califor- 
nia, owing to its peculiar climatic cop- 
ditions. ‘This strip of land lies so clese 
to the foothills that the cold air drifs- 
ing down irom the mountains on the 


| other side rolls clear over it down to 
| the lower levels of the valley. A frost 


is unknown in this section that wil} in- 
jure the most delicate vegetable or 
tropical plant. Peas, beans, tomatogs, 


chilis and potatoes are planted im the 
| summer or early in the fall, and whem 


the winter is well under way and the 
vegetable gardens of nearly every other 
part of the country are waiting fer 


Warmer weather, those in this section — 


of the Cahuenga are in full 
and the crops being shipped to eastern 
markets. 

Until a couple of years ago, San Prasi- 
cisco was the most distant market for 
this section. In January, 1890, the 
Cahuenga Winter Vegetable Association 


Most.of the landis 
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«Mana ripens here, 


_ stream, and loaded with fruit. 


pee 

] 

Z 


| 


was Cw ‘expert: 
ment of shipping green peas to Denver 
by express.a success, began to make 
regular shipments to eastern cities. 
Since then, peas, beans, tomatoes and 
early potatoes have been shipped in 
winter as far east as Boston. The ex- 
press rates, of course, are high, and 
with the commission charges, etc., con- 
sumed a large portion of the high 
prices obtained. Since then, the rail- 
roads have made aspecial rate of $1.05 
‘a@ hundred, in orange cars, by fast 
freight, to Chicago, Kansas City and 
Othezppoints, and the business will now 
be @veloped for all itis worth.  Dur- 
ing the past winter, growers did not ob- 
tain so mich as they should have done, 
owing to lack of organization of the 
markets, This will in future be at- 
tended to by the association. That the 
industry has a brilliant future is plain 


from the fact that this is practically | 


the only section in the United States 
whence fresh vegetables can be de- 
pended on every week in the winter. 

Most of the land in the frostless belt 
fs held in small tracts by resident 
owners. Some of it is rented occasion- 
“alv to Chinamen—who often clear up in 
a vear what is tothem a fortune from 
small patches of three, four or five 
acres. Some persons have begun by 
renting asmall piece of ground and 
ended by building comfortable homes on 
land of their own. 5 

Under the new rate of $1.05 per 100 
pounds it will be possible to get winter 
vegetables from Los Angeles in any part 
of the United States ata cost of about 
8 cents a pound. .This will enable 
the moderate-living people to buy them, 
andagreat demand will undoubtedly 
‘spring up. 

The climate of this section is as _ near 
perfection as could be imagined. From 
the ocean, which is in plain view to the 
southwest and less than 10 miles dis- 
tant, comes a fresh and gentle breeze 
nearly every day inthe year. The soil 
is much diversified, but exccedingly 


_ productive, varying in depth from one 


to fifty feet. Nearthe foothills it isa 
sedimentary loam and alluvial loam; 
lower down, adobe. Water is abundant 
and of the best quality. Everything is 
grown without irrigation. Water is 
within a few feet of the surface over 
most of the valley and in places breaks 
out in large flowing springs, notably at 
Colegrove. It runs out ofseveral moun-— 
tain cafions and even on the lower hill- 
sides may be had in wells ata depth of 
twenty to thirty feet. . 

The range of productions in this val- 
ley is remarkable. Citrus fruits of fine 
quality are raised, lemons specially ex- 
celling. Even these are not irrigated, 
except in some few instances. Of de- 
ciduous friiits, there are apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, prunes, 


figs, guavas, pomegranates, loquats, | 
grapes, mulberries, walnuts, almonds 
and other nuts and berries. The ba- 


and such tropical 
fruits as the date, cherimoyer, alligator 
pear and coffee are produced in the 
open air. 

The Cahuenga Valley is a great place 
for watermelons. It is estimated that 
there are 400 acres in melons this sea- 
son. They lie in great fields—big, lus- 
cious fellows—-with no fence to keep 
out intruders. Any passer-by is ap- 
parently welcome to eat, as long as he 
carries none away. Melons weighing 
over fifty pounds are common, and they 
have been grown as heavy as 108 
pounds. The yield averages thirty-five 


loads of 8000 pounds each to the acre. fhe. defunct Los Angeles and Pacific 


“Railroad, standing out like an oasis in 


They are often grown hetfe asa second 
crop. Most of them are sold in Los 
Angeles, but some are shipped to Ari- 
zona, Puget Seund and other points. 
The acreage in melons is_ increasing 
every year. One grower says that 
melons at 15 cents a dozen pay better 
than potatoes at $1 a sack. 

It is an interesting fact that the warm 


- belt varies a little every season, some 


years coming a _.little lower down the 
valley than others. Its limit may be 
readily seen by the frost line on fields 
of delicate vegetables.. The side hills 
are cultivated, in many places as high 
up asa horsecan walk. The soil is good 
tothe summits of the range, which 
vary from 1000 to 1500 feetin alti- 
tude and the soil keeps moist the year 


Sugar beets do well inthe Cahuenga 
Valley. They» have been grown and 
when tested went very high in sugar. 
A factory might have been established 


here, but sufficient land could not be se- 


cured, as the farmers find other crops 
more profitable. 

There isa marked difference in ap- 
pearance between the foothill section 
and the lower valley. Inthe formerare 
small farms, cultivation and thrift; in 
the latter big stock ranches and grain 
fields. Four great Spanish grants, still 
undivided, stretch between Los Angeles 
and the ocean, retarding settlement. 
These are the Brea, Rodeo de Las Aguas, 
Buenos Ayres and San Vicente. The 
owners of these grants took all the land 


that they thought was worth having,* 


brt missed the best—the frostless beit 
in the foothills. That was Government 
land, and twenty years ago people 
turned uptheir noses at the idea of 
paying $1.25 an acre for it. 
years ago some of it was unlocated. 
There are several picturesque cajjons 
inthe Cahuenga range, adown which 
trickle clear mountain streams, aligned 
to their mouths with giant sycamores, 


which furnish a grateful shade up these 


cafions. Right to the summit of the 


..¥ange, a distance of four to five miles, 


are little ranchos, on which are grown 
grapes, fruits and corn, and many bee 
ranchos. 

The population of the valley numbers 
something over 2000 souls. There is 
no town of importance, but sevetal set- 
tlements. At the foot of the Cahuenga 


‘Pass is Hollywood, with some handsome. 
Hurd has hére some. 


residences. Mr. 
Navel orange and Eureka lemon trees, 
two years old, which have made a re- 
markable growth. <A little way to the 
north, at the mouth of Urquidez Cafion, 
isthe Little place, where are some 
Navel orange trees six or seven years 
old, irrigated from a small mountain 
A large 
clump of bananas also bear heavily. 
Near here, Mr. Moll of Los Angelesyhas 
a thriving orchard, mostly of apricots. 
He sold his crop this year on the trees. 
Adjoining Hollywood, a little farther 
' away from the hills, is Colegrove, where 
is the beautiful residence of ex-Senator 
Cornelius Cole, surrounded by tine, large 


pepper, eucalyptus and other shade. 


trees. Mr. Cole has 433 acres, all in 
cultivation. There are 120 acres in 
corn, beans and early vegetables, and a 
home orchard. Early peas, shipped from 
Colegrove, have sold in February at 25 
cents a pound in San Francisco. and 
Chile peppers ai 50 cents. San Fran- 
cisco gets its vegetables from this sec- 
tion. a month or six weeks earlier than 
from anywhere else. In 1886, Mr. 
Cole laid out a number of 10-acre 
tracts, some of which are still on ,the 
market. Mr. Cole and his sons are un- 
tiring workers for the good of this sec- 
tion. | 

Near Colegrove is he _Plymmer 
ranch, E. R. and J. L. Pioinmer, owning 


~~each 60 acres. upon | they. have 
created beautiful homes. BP. 


R. Plum- 
mer, whom a Times representative had 


the pleasure of meeting, is an _ intelli- 


about this section, of which he is one of 
the oldest residents, having arrived 
here ata time when scarcely an im- 
provement was to be seen in any direc- 


_ téon as far as the eye could reach. He 


Even ten 


sohie thrifty orange trees on his | 


place and a field of very fine Egyptian 
corn. By careful selection of seeds, he 
has prodnced anew variety of water- 


melon, very red, thin-skinned and lus- | 


cious, known as ‘‘Plummer’s Cahuenga.”’ 
By the way, the watermelon may be 
flavored in any desired manner, by 
making a slit in the stalk while the 
melon is green and inserting a string, 
the other end of whichis in a saucer 
filled with the desired flavoring fluid. 
Even an alcoholic flavoring may be 
produced in this manner—a hint for 
prohibition communities. Mr. Plum- 
mer also produces pitless peaches—not, 
of course, as acommercial proposition— 
by boring a hole in the limb of the 
tree back of the fruit while itis yet in 
flower and keeping the hole open. . 

A camphor tree on this ranch, four 
years old, is twenty feet high, and one 
of the largest trees of the kind in this 
section. It was imported direct from 
China. | 

Among other original ideas of Mr. 
Plummer'’s is the utilization of cats to 
rid a farm of vermin. Noticing about 
a dozen felines about the premises, an 
inquiry was made, and it was ascer- 
tained that these animals are never fed, 
but keep the place entirely free of 
gophers, which were formerly a great 
nuisance. The idea appears. to be 
worth adopting. Los Angeles could 
supply the surrounding country with a 
large number of cats without suffering 
much. | 

This section abounds in asphaltum, as 
the name of the ranch—La Brea—indi- 
cates. There is also coal oil in places. 
Several years ago a flow was struck a 
mile and a half east of Colegrove, and 
there are strong indications on the 
Plummer ranch. The people around 
here are, however, making so much 
from the surface of the soil that they 
do not trotible themselves particularly 
about what lies underneath it. 

Unimproved lands along this part of 
the Cahuenga Valley are held at prices 
ranging from $150 to $200 an acre. 
An association is being formed for the 
purpose of grading the land and _ estab- 
lishing regular prices. 

Traveling west from Cahuenga, the 
great rancho of Rodeo de las Aguas 
(‘‘Gathering of the Waters’’) passed 
through. This is still largely used asa 
stock and dairy ranch, although some 
of the foothill land. is rented out for 
vegetables. About 120 cows are 
milked on the ranch. One half the 
milk goes in butter, the other half 
comes to Los Angeles. Five men do 
the milking, each milking twenty-five 
cows twice aday. A six horse-power 
engine runs the churn, pumps water by 
a steam syphon pump, cuts feed, runs 
two mills for feed and a grindstone. A 
windmill pumps the water for the house 
and an artesian well supplies water for 
the dairy. The’ milk is allowed to sour 
before being churned. 

The profits of vegetable culture along 
this section may be estimated by the re- 
turns from a twenty-acre patch rented 
by A. H. Denker, of the Rodeo de Las 
Aguas, to aChinaman. After paying 
freight, commissions and all other 
charges the net profits amounted to 
$3857. Of this sum $1564 went to 
Mr. Denker for the use of the land.and 
$1927 to the Chinaman who farmed it. 

Still traveling west, the country be- 
comes less cultivated. The Wolfskill 
ranch, well kept, with a handsame resi- 
dence amid old bearing trees and 
vines, lies off to the left on the line of 


an apparent desert. Then, on a sloping 
mesa, we come tothe inevitable boom 
hotel—about the only onein this sec- 
tion. Itis yet unfinished and repre- 
sents all thereis of ‘‘Sunset,’’ which 
was to be a great town, but was started 
too late in the boom. The location is 
certainly magnificent. 
Just beyond Sunset, and three miles 
from Santa Monica, with which it is 
connectéd by street cars, are the nu- 
merous large buildings of the branch of 
the National ‘Soldiers’ Home, where 
about six hundred of Uncle Sam’s vet- 
erans are spending their closing days 
in peace, fanned by the balmy breezes 
of the Pacific. This will undoubtedly 
in time become the finest Home in the 
country. It has everything of «climate, 
location and soil to make it so. The 
extensive grounds are being gradually 
planted with shade and fruit trees, corn 
and vegetables, and ‘ere long the vet- 
erans should be able to enjoy the luxury 
of fresh fruit every day in the pear— 
a luxury in the East, but almost a 
necessity in California. Col. Charles 
Treichel is the governor of the Home, 
and Maj. George H. Bonebrake of the 
National Board is the local manager. 
The Santa Monica Mountains bend to 

the northwest when they reach the 
coast at Santa Monica Cafion, three 
miles north of Santa Monica. At the 
cation, the Southern Pacific Company 
has big improvements in contemplation, 
including a wharf at~which steamers to 


“and from San Francisco would stop. 


This and the revival of the Los Angeles 
and Pacific Railroad, along the foot- 
hills, which ceased operations a couple 
of years ago, would be a great boon for 
the producers of the valley, who would 
then be able toland their produce in 
San Francisco at much lower rates than 
at present. 

Returning to the point of .departure, 
at Colegrove, and journeying north 
along the foothills, we enter Los Feliz 
ranch, which extends three and one-half 
miles east and west and five miles north 
and south, along the river. Much of 
this land which lies in the frostless belt 
has been rented to people who grow 
vegetables. Chinamen are charged $7 
an acre, white men only $3.50—a 
liberal policy, which has apparently met 
with small encouragement, as the Amer- 
ican tenantstoo often neglect their 
lands, While loafing around town and 
boasting of the gré@at crops they ar 
going to raise, and decrying ‘‘the evils 
of cheap Chinese labor.”’ 

The influence of the warm beltis very 
noticeable here in the colder months, 
when a walk of 300 feet often btings 
one into a perceptible change of tem- 
perature. The hillsides are here culti- 
vated.almost to their summits, in toma- 
toes, melons and other crops. Here is 
a small orchard of, fig and orange trees, 
loaded with fruit. They had not been 
irrigated and had received no particu- 
lar care. The mildness of the climate 
here is proved by the fact that when 
the ranch was first settled, immense 
wild tomato vines were found with 
trunks like trees, and loaded with fruit, 
showing that they had never been in- 
jured by frost. 

Several cajlons run up into the mount- 
ains along here, on the slopes of which 
are large quantities of oak and other 
timber trees. Into one a tunnel has 
been run 400 feet and into another 
700 feet, obtaining in each case a good 
flow of water. Green peas and toma- 
toes, shipped from here to Chicago, last 
winter, by express, netted the shippers 
9 cents a pound; others shipped to 
New York netted 11 cents. 

We now reach Edgemont, an ideal 
little village, nestled on the side of a 
hill overlooking the valley. Los Ange- 
les and the ocean are both in full view. 
A little Swiss-like church lifts its spire 
to heaven, and a remarkably handsome 


: : | schoolhouse, built on a granite hill, has 
gent gent eman. ull -of information | 


a globe on its turret, with the countries 
of the world painted ;thereon. Here 
are some beautiful homes, surrounded 
by groves of young orange and other 
trees. 


Angeles River, whence it is but an 
hour's journey back by a picturesque 
route along the overhanging bank and 
through Elysian Park to the city. 

At present the only means of reach- 
ing the Cahuenga country—except by 
team—is a steam dummy line, which 
runs from the end of the Temple-street 
cable road to Hollywood. The country 
it traverses is thinly settled and poorly 
improved, and gives visitors no concep: 
tion of the fertile region which lies be- 
yond, 


EAGLE ROCK VALLEY. 


An Isolated Dell Among the Hills—The 
Verdugo Country. 
IVE MILES NORTHWEST OF THE 
northern boundary line of the city 
of Los Angeles is a ragged little moun- 
tain of. gray sandstone, upon which 
Time, by means of prehistoric wear 
and weather, has carved two bows like 
the outstretched wings of an enormous 
bird, and as the hill has long been a no- 
ticeable landmark, it naturally gave its 
name to the fertile valley which it over- 
looks, 
Eagle Rock Valley comprises the 
eastern 1500 or 2000 acres of the 
Rancho San Rafael, and lays claim to 
more varieties,of climate, wider range 
of soil and greater diversity of produc- 
tion than any similar area in Southern 
California. The valley was well known 
in old Spanish days, and the old padres 
who jogged on horseback, or patiently 
trudged afoot from the mission at Santa 


Barbara to that at San Bernardino, and 


the drivers of the bands of sheep and 
horses and cattle, which in those days 
made up the wealth of the community, 
turned aside from the more direct route 
to pass through the valley of the Eagle 
Rock, for there were springs whose 
water was sweet and never-failing, even 
though the wished-for rains were long 
delayed. 

The agricultural development of Eagle 
Rock Valley was begun in 1884, when 
land was bought by speculators who in- 
tended to hold for a rise, and a few 
small holdings purchased by men who 
intended to make a living from the soil. 
The then regular California programme 
was followed. Part of the land was set. 
to trees, with little attention and less 
care as to the adaptability of soil and 
tree, and other land farmed to barley 
and corn, witha few only moderately 
successful attempts at bean culture. 
Naturally some of the trees failed to do 
well, and others were neglected during 
the frequent changes of ownership dur- 
ing the boom period. 

The real prosperity of the valley be- 
gan in 1886, with the arrival from Chi- 
cago of a ‘‘tenderfoot’’ named Parker. 
Mr. Parker was broken in health and 
lacked both land strength to farm a 
quarter section of land to barley. He 
bought a fifty-acre tract, a large part 
of it was. rugged mountain, but which 
offered several} fine and breezy building 
sites and cost very little money. The 
new.owner set. out a few trees and 
planted about six acres of cucumbers. 
One result of that planting was that a 
multiplicity of backaches afflicted the 
planter as he stooped over or got down 
on his knees to pick pecks of pretty 
pickles until he had cleared $100 net 
from every acre he had planted. But 
still more important was the _ effect 
produced upon land owners in Eagle 
Rock Valley, . They at once discovered 
that wet land, wonderfully fertile and 
near to town, could produce better 
crops than hay or even corn; that the 
planting of trees which would produce 
an income by and by, did not greatly 
interfere with the gaining of a good in- 
come at once from vegetables planted 
between the rows of trees. The little 
community awoke to the fact that a 
farmer might do a good deal of work 
with his head. The valley was 
promptly organized into a school dis- 
trict, alot and schoolhouse donated anda 
teacher employed, and while the chil- 
dren studied the three R’s their fathers 
studied the land and farmed it with re- 
gard to its varying qualities. Apples, - 
pears and prunes were planted on the 
low ground, with a few alfalfa fields by 
way of variety; peaches and apricots 
have flourished on the somewhat lighter 


-soilon-the higher hills; orange~and- 


lemon trees on the middle benches now 
produce their golden fruit, and olives 
only 4 years old pay in fruit for the 
care bestowed upon them. On almost 
inaccessible hilltops eucalyptus trees 
proclaim the ability to find sustenance. 

The chief claim of the valley to fame, 
however, dies in its production of veg- 
etables, winter and summer. In time 
the orchards will be famous, but at 
present probably no place in California, 
with the single exception of Cahuenga, 
can rival Eagle Rock Valley in the pro- 
duction of annual crops, quantity and 
quality considered. On thelowgrounds 
there is considerable frost and the 
season rather late; but the tremendous 
fertility of the soil compensates for the 
late start. When the Eagle Rock farm- 
er sets out his patch of tomatoes on the 
low ground he calculates that picking 
will begin a little before September 1, 
and that it will last till it rains, though 
the rainy season is delayed till January. 
In any ordinary season tomatoes in 

.Eagle Rock Valley are expected to yield 
fifteen tons to the acre, the amount ris- 
ing to twenty tons or even a little more 
in those seasons whenthe rains are 
late. The canneries are paying $8 per 
ton for tomatoes, and picking has now 
fairly begun withthe promise of the 
best yield ever known, because the land 
produces more largely after a few sea- 
sons cultivation. Cucumbers for pick- 
ling are still” €rown, and produce enor- | 
mously, ranging from $100 to $150 
per acre. But the labor of picking is 
very great, and the cropis not con- 
sidered such an absolutely sure thing as 
tomatoes, which have come to be re- 
garded asthe pet specialty of Eagle 
Rock. 

Tomatoes planted on low ground be- 

gin to ripen about September, yield 
from 15 to 20 tons per acre, and bring 
$8 perton. But people driving through 
Eagle Rock always have their attention 
drawn to zig-zag strips of cultivated 
land running up the sunny southern 
sides of the mountains and climbing to 
their very tops. Those are the patches 
of winter tomatoes, the pride of the 
valley and the source of their owners’ 
prosperity. These vines do rot yieldso 
heavily—from 4 to 10 tons to theacre 
being all that may beexpected. Neither 
is the fruit so fine, for Eagle Rock to- 
matoes on the low ground average about 
one-half pound in weight, and are as 
smooth and round asa big red apple, 
while the hill product is smaller and 
less regularly shaped. But the hill 
vines ripen their fruit from January to 
May and the product prings anywhere 
from 3 cents to 12 cents per pound ina 
market which demandsten times the 
amount which can be supplied. 
. Noirrigation is practiced in Eagle 
Rock Valley. Even orange trees thrive 
with the water naturally supplied, and 
finer fruits can be raised than on trees 
or plants artificially supplied with 
moisture. By actual test tomatoes 
raised in Eagle Rock Valley contain 
from 10 to 20 per cent. less water ina 
given weight of fruit than the product 
of light soils where frequent irrigation 
is practiced. The same statement is 
true, though not of always to the same 
extent, of cucumbers and oranges, of 
figs and turnips, @f apricots aud pota- 
toes and the rest of the catalogue. 

The product of the non-irrigated, moist 


| the intending purchaser must pay the 


six tons of peaches from seventy trées. 


is picturesquely situated ona high bank 


‘winery of the San Rafael ranch: 


-Vantages could not be kept back long. 


largest old orange orchards in the State 


\ 


! 
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its composition, is irimer in textmre una 
of more decided characteristic flavor. | 
Eagle Rock Valiey lands vary In price 
from $125 to $500 per acré, the prices 
varying not so much by reason of actual 
differences of value as the necessities 
of the holder. There are still a few 
tracts owned by speculator§ who are 
more or less involved and who would be 
giad to realize a small price on Eagle 
Rock holdings to avoid greater . losses 
in other localities. These tracts are 
being taken up, however, and very soon 


standard price, which is about $250 
per acre for land which has been culti- 
vated and perhaps has a small home 
orchard. Of land set to olives or to 
deciduous trees in bearing there is prac- 
tically none which can be brought. . 

In this article little has been said as 
to the production of these fruits—decid- 
uous and citrus, or of nuts, for which 
Eagle Rock Valley is peculiarly adap- 
ted, and which will in years to come be 
the solid foundation of her reputation. 
The home-seeker is not usually blessed 
with an over-abundance of this world’s 
goods and must find a location where he 
and his family may promptly make a 
living from the soil. In this particular 
Eagle Rock owns no rival’ but Cahuenga, 
and no superior anywhere. To be re- 
lieved of the expense and labor of irri- 
gating to find a soil whose depth is un- 
measured and whose fertility is appar- 
ently inexhaustible, where variations 
of elevation and moisture permit 
the cultivation -of crops which 
mature every day in the year, 
where a diligent man may; feel 
sure of making a living almost from the 
very beginning and be equally .certain 
that any orchard he may plant willina 
few years produce a competence if only 
decently cared ‘for. These are the 
legitimate desires’ of the homle-seeker, ' 
and with these ‘demands .¢every: one 
in Eagle Rock Walley is.able to comply. 

P. W. Parker, the. pioneer horticul- 
turist already mentioned, has a beauti- 
ful place on the mountain side, embel- 
lished with palms and other trees. He 
has thirty-nine trees of the Royal apri- 
cot variety, occupying one-third of an 
acre, which produced five tons this year, 
selling for $30 aton. Lastyear he'sold 


He shipped winter tomatoes to Omaha, 
Denver and other places last winter, 
and sold them at 15 cents a pound. - He 
also grows many roses, some of which 
he has marketed in the East, shipping 
them packed in moss. Mr. Parker is 
just completing a fine house, which he 
has built with the profits of his land. 

D. H. Binkley has ten acres of decidu- 
ous trees—peach and others—with toma- 
matoes planted between. The plants 
are immense as to vigor of growth, size 
of fruit and yield peracre. He expects 
to gather fifteen to twenty tons'to the 
acre this year from plants set. between 
the trees. From five-sixths of an acre 
he picked eighteen tons last year. Mr. 
Binkley’s place is not for sale, and 
nothing could tempt. him to return to 

It is estimated that there are about 
100 acres in tomatoes in the valley. 
The Los Angeles cannery has contracted 
for 600 tons. 

Eagle Rock Valley, although ‘so near 
Los Angeles, is so hidden away. amdng 
the hills that the traveler might easily 
overlook it altogether, it lying off the 
main road. It is reached either. by way. 
of Garvanza or Glendale, from each of 
which places itis abouta mile anda 
half distant. _ 

Garvanza 


overlooking the Arroya Seco, midway 
to Pasadena. Itis a place. of. pretty 
suburban homes. Near by there is a 


Beyond Eagle Rock, 'right'0p Jagainst 
the slopes of the high mountains arethe 
twin valleys of 

Crescenta Canyada. 

The soil here—the detritus of decom- 
posed mountains—is very warm and 
fertile, when cleared of brush and rocks. 
Several hundredacres have beencleared 
during the past year anda number of 
orchards planted, especially of citrus 
trees, which do well here, the fruit be- 
ing clean and fine flavored. Water for 
irrigation, which “is needed here, is ob- 
tained from the mountain. Crescenta 
Canada will before long become an im- 
portant producer of fruits. The chief 
advantage ofthe valley at present is 
its comparativeisolation, It isreached 
either by way of Pasadena or: Eagle 
Rock Valley. Land varies greatly in. 
price, according tothe necessities of. 
the seller. 

Still further up in the mountains, to 
the northwest of Cajjada, is another 
little mountain valley called 
Monte Vista. 

It is best reached from Roscoe station, 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad, in 
San Fernando Valley. A settlement 
was made here. during “thé -boom, and 
the soil being productive the valley is 
now going ahead on intrinsic merit. 
Some fine fruit is raised here. William | 
Bernhard raised last year 25 tons of 
grapes on 10 acres for which he re- 
ceived $750. The vines were 5 years 
old, grown on heavy loam soil and not 
irrigated. 

Returning from Eagle Rock by the 
river route we reach 

Glendale’. 
a pretty settlement in what is known as 
the Verdugo country, frqm the range of 
mountains of that name in the réar. | 
Glendale had a pretty bad attack of the 
boom fever, but owing to its natural ad- 


by the reaction. Many neglected vine- 
vards, however. still testify to the evil 
effects of speculation. 

Water Comes from the Verdugo Cafion 
to irrigate the foothill land behind 
Glendale. At the mouth of the cafion 
Judge Ross and Capt. “Thorn have fine 
homes, surrounded by groves of old 
orange trees. At Glendale is one of the 


—the Crow orchard—consisting of 
nearly 100 acres of stately trees. On 
the edge of the orchard is a double row 
of giant eucalypti, which givesomeidea 
of what those trees must look like when 
they attain their full growth in Austra- 
lian forests. 

J. J. Lindgreen of Glendale sold last 
year from half an acre of 6-year-old 
apricot trees fruit to the value of $150, 
and from one-fifth of an acre of 6-year- 
old figs $100 worth of fruit. The trees 
were not irrigated. : 

S. J. Coleman from one acre of prunes 
sold 10,000 pounds for $200, and from. 
one-fourth of an acre of blackberries, 
$80 worth of fruit. The berries were 
irrigated, the prunes not. . 

P. H. Bullis, from four aces of 6-year-. 
old peach trees sold 48,310 pounds for 
$725. No irrigation. 

E. T. Byram raised this year some 
of the finest late Crawford peaches that 
have been seen in Los Angeles. 

Along the River, 

from Giendale to Los Angeles, along the 
river road, through Riverdale and 
Tropico,, is a succession of orchards, 
corn-fields and vegetable gardens. At. 
Riverdale 12}; acres were planted last 
spring by an Eastern gentlemen in 
Valencia orange trees and Lisbon 
lemons, with acypress hedge and pepper 
trees all around. The trees show the 
effect of careful attention, looking par- 
ticularly healthy. | 

At Lropico D. E. Long raised last yea 


A short drive brings one to the Los 


land has a less proportion of water in 


disappearing in the distance. 


used as a store and postoffice. 


4000 pounds of apples on one-fourth of 
an acre, selling them for $80. 


same pentleman raised on three acres 
27,000 pounds of peaches, which sold 
for $437; and from one-sixth ofan acre 
of 6-year-old walnut trees gathered 385 
pounds of nuts, which sold for $38.50. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY. 


The Great Granary of the Southern Part 
of the State. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 

lies north of Los Angeles. For 
some reason or other—perhaps for sev- 
eral reasons—the development in this 
county has been almost all to the south- 
ward. One reason whythe northern 
part of the county has been compara- 
tively neglected has undoubtedly been 
the large undivided ranches which have 


until recently monopolized the land, 


Leaving Los Angeles by the South- 
ern Pacific, the train soon crosses the 
Los Angeles river and winds along the 
east banks, through the comparatively 
narrow gorge which gives the river 
ingress fromthe north. On each side 


are rolling’ hills, above: and beyond 


which, on the east, are the Sierras. 
Corn fields, vineyards and groves of 
eucalyptus trees dot the valley and 
lower foothills. _ The first place reached 
is Tropico Station, six miles north 
of Los Angeles. The 
part of the _ settlement is 100 
feet above and a mile from the 
station. It will be found described else- 
where in this issue, as also Glendale, the 


station for which place—West Glendale: 


—is the next passed. Here, at the sta- 
tion, even the Southern Californian ac- 
customed to encountering boom hotels 
in the wilderness, is astonished to see, 
standing solitary in the fields adjoining 


the station, the only building in sight} a. dustry. 


ment in the world’s wheat market, . 
there was an undertone of -interested. 


highly ornate three-story structure of 


brick and stone, which would attract. 
attention in Los Angeles... On. enquiry 


it is found that this. imposing structure 
was built during the boom .by Ben 
Ward, to start the town of West Glen- 
dale, but Glendale refused to follow the 


star of empire, and so the block, after 


being used asa saloon, is now occupied 

as a school. After passing Sepulveda 

the valley widens and at gas 
Burbank — 


the San Fernando Valley proper may be 


said to commence. Burbank is another 


of the towns that were started during 


the boom. Itis very pleasantly located, 


-something like Monrovia ‘and Whittier, 
on a mesa sloping from the mountains. 
‘The valley here, about a mile mide, is 


bounded on the west ‘by the Cahuenga 


range of mountains, at the foot of which 


flows the Los Angeles River, its banks 
lined with willows. 


At Burbank are some fine buildings, 


including a fine hotel. A furniture fac- 
tory that has been in operation for sev- 
eral years is moving to Waco, Tex. 
The town has a cement reservoir, sup- 
plied from mountain springs, for do- 


-‘mestic purposes, and a five-mile cement. 


ditch brings water from the Los An- 
geles River, sufficient to irrigate a large 


-body of land. Quite a number of decid- 


uous fruit trees have been planted 


around Burbank during the past year. 


On the lower lands there is rather too 
much frost to make it entirely suitable 


for citrus fruits. These lands are be- 


ccming much moister than they were. 
Five years ago, on land below Burbank 
that is now boggy, the water stood 
thirty feet from the surface. A little 


farther north a well was dug four years . 


ago and no water found at a depth of 
175 feet. 
water in this well. . 

Land under the ditch, of excellent 
quality, can be bought for about $100 
an acre, which is a very reasonable 


price considering that Burbank is only 


eleven miles from Los Angeles, and on 


two railroads. 


North of Burbank the valley widens 
out still more, the western hills almost 
The val- 
ley has a less settled appearance. 
There are large fields of wheat and 
corn, with some vineyards. One mile 
from Burbank is 
Dundee, 
the town consisting, as far as can be 
seen from the train, of a large shed, 
This was 
one of the latest town-building enter- 
prises of the boom. Back from the 
railroad, in the foothills, are many 
pretty mountain ranches, which the 
traveler by rail does notsee. Dillon 
and Kenealy have here 175 acres in 


wine grapes, and one of the largest- 


wineries in Southern California. They 
sell their wine in London and Liver- 
pool. The finest varieties of wine 
grapes areraised. This year there will 
be an immense crop. 
produced 90,000 gallons of wine, 
which sold for $35,000, of which 
$30,000 was profit. The soil on which 


these grapes grow is a sandy loam, and 


is not irrigated. 

Adjoining this vineyard is Chandler’s 
ranch, consisting of 300 acres, of which 
140 is in cultivation, 30 being in fruits 
—apricots, peaches and raisin grapes. 
Apricots appear to do especially well in 
this section, the quality being very su- 
perior. Mr. Chandler dries his apricots, 
getting 10 cents a pound for them 
dried. Harry Chandler came to Cali- 
fornia ‘‘busted’’ and in poor health in 


| 1882: For,two years he peddled fruit 


among the great grain ranches of the 
San Fernando Valley, and in 1884 
bought this mountain ranch, which he 
has since gradually improved, planting 
some trees every year. igeaitar 

There is some good soil here.alon 
the foothills; near the railroads the soil 
has been spoiled by wash from the 
mountains. Several settlers around the 
Chandler place are planting olives, 
prunes and other fruits. 

There are many bee men in these 
foothills. At one time they had the 
foothill sections of Southern California 
almost to themselves, but are gradually 
being crowded out or into more remote 
regions by the horticulturists. The 
honey business is an important one in 
Southern California. Bees find,no bet- 
ter place in the United States than 
here, where flowers are opening every 
day in the year, and the sun shines 800 
days out of the 365. The bees gather 
nectar from the bloom of trees, shrubs 
and plants indigenous to California, 
foremost among which are the oak, 
sycamore, water alder, willow, manzan- 
ita, sumac, yerba santa, buckhorn, wild 
plum, wild buckwheat, black, white and 
silver sage—which produce the finest 
honey in the world—besides the orange 
lemon, lime and other cultivated trees. 
The honey made from the eucalyptus, 
which blooms eight months in the year, 
is very rich in nectar, and honey made 


from it has the reputation of contain- 


ing valuable medicinal qualities. 

This year the ‘‘foul brood,’’ an in- 
sidious disease, has almost destroyed 
the bee business in this section. It is 
the first total failure ofa crop since 


|1885. Last year Mr. Chandler made 


six tons of honey, which sold at 53 
cents a pound, William Bernhard, of 


‘Monte Vista, further back in the moun- 


tains, made 58,000 pounds from 250 
swarms, which he sold for $3800. The 
expense of production was $500. 

On the otherside ofthe valley are 
noticed beautiful, sloping, oak dotted 


hills, which suggest inviting locations. 


for homes. Vineyards and orchards are 
beginning to appear on their lower 
slopes. In time they will be cultivated 
to their summits, but at present land 

too plentiful here. 


principal, 


There is now fifty feet of. 


Last year they 


| Santa Barbara separate. 


ame “tain valley refered to elsewhere 
in this issue. The next stationis 

Pacoima, 
whence comes the water which supplies 
the eastern section of the valley. It is 
developed by means ofa spbmerged 
dam, one of the most remarkable struc- 
tures of its kind inthe country. Dur- 
ing four months of the year no water 
appears on the surface of the ‘wash 
which runs out of the cafion, but .the 
gravel on the surface is always full of 
water. A dam 600 feet long and 
in some cases eighty feet deep was 
built on the bedrock of the river bot- 
tom, coming up six feet above the sur- 
face of the water. Two pipes, one 
fourteen inches and the other twenty- 
. four inches in diameter, were. placed so 
asto siphon the water out over the 
dam and carry it down to the valley be- 
low. By this means a stream equal to 
nearly 100,000 gallons an hour was 
confined. The dam _ is ef Portland 
cement and granite, and cost $44,000. 
At Pacoima are some handsome resi- 
dences. 

San Fernando 

does not make a favorable impression 
on the visitor or passer-by. Little has 
been done to beautify the town; there 
are few shade trees and the accomoda- 
tions for travelers are inferior. Here, 
as at many other places, one has to go 
away from town—in this case about two 


are, in the line of orchards, vineyards 
and rural homes. 
San Fernando is the granary of Los 


shared by its northern neighbor, Ante- 
lope Valley. It is only during the past 
five years that the work of subdividing 
its great ranches has commenced and 
wheat-growing is still. the leading in- 
Owing to the prevailing excite- 


‘speculation in the town about the mid- 
dle of August: Wheat had been sold at 
$1.40 and holders were refusing fur- 
ther offers at that price, asking $1.50 
acental. Many sanguine agriculturists 
expected to got.$1.75, and some even 
‘talked of $2. The threshing was about 
completed andthe grain was: being 


| hauled into town in great four and six- 


horse wagons. There is nothing of the 
‘calm beauty of rural life in the opera- 
tions which attend the gathering and 
garnering of a crop on a California 
wheat ranch. Allis machinery, noise, 
dust and heat. The days of the great 
wheat ranches are numbered. From 
now on, every year will probably see a 
less acreage in grain in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. Ceres must give way to 
Pomona and 10,000-acre ranches to 
10-acre homes. ‘The change is a sub- 
ject for sincere congratulation. 

. Itisaride of from 15 to 20 miles 
through the San Fernando ranch, as 
originally granted—one of the largest 
in California. The Porter: ranch is a 
little 16,000-acre subdivision of this. 
It is estimated that there were about 
40,000 acres of wheat in the valley this 
season, of which over half belonged to 
the Los Angeles Milling Company. 


valley is hauled to Los Angeles by 
wagon, through the Cahuenga Pass. 
The land is largely rented, the man who 
takes the land paying from one-fifth to 
one-fourth. of the crop, according to 
whether the land is bare or has build- 
ings. The wheat on the Porter ranch 


averaged over fifteen sacks to the acre 


last year. This year the run of the 
whole valley is expected to go about 9 >¢ 
sacks, a sack weighing from 180 to1385 
pounds. This is considered a good aver- 
age yield. Last year the price paid 
was $1.06 a cental, at present it is 
about $1.45—quite a material differ- 
ence. The land through the valley 
varies considerably in quality, which, of 
course, influences the yield. There is 
some especially fine land on the south 
side. 


10,000 centals of wheat on 1000 aeres, 
which sold for $12,500...The cost’ of 
production was $4000. The Porter 
Land and Water Company raised 30,- 
000 centals on 3000 acres, at a cost 
of production of $10,000. It is 


miles—to see where the, improvements. 


Angeles county, an honor which is now 


Grain grown on the south side of the | 


George K. Porter last year raised 


in 1891 they could have bought land in. 


Antelope Valley for ‘‘almost -nothing,” 
just as they-tell now about other sec- 
tions of. Southern California, where 
land is today ‘‘out of sight.’’ Not that 
this valley can ever hope to rival those 
of San Gabriel, Pomona and others as 
producers of citrus fruits. 
claims of this description. What it 
does claim is that it now grows, in im- 
mense quantity, the finest wheat, in the 
world; that it has successfully, demon- 
strated"its adaptability to many varie- 
ties of deciduous fruits, and, further, 
that its lands are within reach of the 
poor man. 
Last year, Antelope Valley. exported 
over 40,000 sacks of grain, of which 
the greater part came to Los Angeles. 
So great has been the increased settle- 
ment during the past year that the 
present year’s crop is estimated as the 
product of 65,000 acres, at 8% sacks 
tothe acre. This is equivalent to over 
700,000 centals, worth, at present 
prices, $1,000.000. The wheat is of 
extra fine quality. It took the first 
premium at the New Orleans fair five 
The valley has an elevation: above 
sea-level of 2350 feet, an average 
diameter from north to south of twenty 
miles and from east to west of fo 
miles, and contains an area of 80 
square miles. The elevation above the 
sea is such that it is out of the exces- 
sive heat of the San Joaquin Valley, 
or the Gila Bottoms, and out of the ex- 
cessive frosts of the high Sierras, 
Snow has been known to fall a few 
inches deep and to have lasted. for a 
number of hours, and ice has formed 
from one quarter to three-quarters of 
an inch in thickness, for a number of 
mornings in succession, but it has 


always disappeared soon after. sunrise. 


This frost‘is enough to check the sap in 


‘the deciduous fruit trees, consequently 


the fruit, ‘including the apple, has a 
flavor the equal of any grown in the 
East or North. About one-eighth of 
the whole area of the valley has good 
surface water within from fonr to fif- 
teen feet of the surface, and the soil 
here is always moist. Although this 
land looks level, it is all graded, so that 
water will run off toward the outlet of 
the valley; but this grade is not enough 
to cause the land to cut by the current. 


Part of this moist soil is a heavy loam, ~ 
}-and in a native state grows wild rye, 


red-top, salt grass, alfileria and sage- 
brush; but much of it is a strongly-min- 
eralized sandy loam, and before the ad- 
vent of sheep, was covered with wild 
red-top or bunch grass. All of the 
moist land-which has water from four 
to twenty feet of the surface is espec- 
ially adapted for stock purposes, in- 
cluding the raising of alfalfa without 
irrigation, as it already has a sub-soil 
irrigation that never fails, while any- 
where on this land artesian water may 
be had at a depth of from 100 to 300 
feet. 
In addition to the grain crop this year 
some two thousand tons of wheat and 
barley have been cut to hay, as well as 
many tons of alfalfa hay, all, both grain 
and hay being, with the exception of 
some alfalfa, raised without irrigation. 
This section will no doubt, in time, make 
a reputation for the -Pacific Coast for 
raising the Champagne grape, as there 
is within the limits of this valley a large 
area with a chemically constituted soil 


which has a peculiar capacity for hold- | 


ing moisture, so that little, if any irri- 
gation will be required, even on high 
and apparently dry ground, and the ab- 
sence of fogs and dews make the climate 
perfect for viticulture, and the condi- 
tions of air and heat do not favor either 
the propagation or vitality of the grape 
pests, thus making this valley peculiarly 
adapted for this industry. : 

Many fine orchards in which every 


kind of deciduous fruit is grown to. - 


perfection may be seen in all parts of 
the valley. ,At Fairmont the Fairmont 
Land and Water Company have some 


‘200 acres of land set in fruits and vines 


and E. M. Durant hasa fine orchard. 
Both testify tothe admirable adapta- 
bility of this section for fruit and vine 
culture. Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Nick 
Cochem, of Del Sur, have; done much in 


demonstrating the adaptability of this 


part of the valley to almond. raising,’ 


they each having a fine orchard of this 


valley has been done since the boom. 
At the old mission—one of the finest re- 
mains of the kind in California—may 
be seen some immense apricot and 
other trees, which demonstrate the fact 
that fruit trees are at home here. The 
Porter Land and Water Company has 
an orchard covering nearly a mile 
square, including a mixed variety of 
fruits, many of which are orange. 
Oranges raised in this valley are clean 
and free from scale. The olive, peach, 
apricot, prune and fig appear to do es- 
pecially well. Theclimate favors the 
}drying of fruit. A cannery and fruit 
dryer will soon be needed to dispose of 

An artesian water belt. runs across 
the valley, north of town, in which 
water is obtained at a depth of 175 to 
275 feet. 

About ten miles northwest of San 
Fernando, at the foot of the hills, is 
Chatsworth Park, a picturesque spot 
where many orchards have been planted 
of late. iis 

Land around San Fernando, ‘suitable 
for grain and fruit, ranges in price all 
the way from $50 to $250 an acre, ac- 
cording to the soil and water supply. 

Leaving San Fernando, the train soon 
begins to climb the picturesque, oak- 
dotted mountains to the north, and 
ofter, passing through a long tunnel 
reaches 

Newhall, 
situated in a basin of the mountains, at 
an elevation of 1265 feet, nine miles 
from San Fernando. Here it is very 
warm in snmmer, in spite of the eleva- 
tion—so warm that it is said fruit is 
sometimes baked on the trees. Apri- 
cots are brought here to. be dried in the 
open air all the way from Ventura 
county, where the climate is too moist 
for the purpose. Newhall should be a 
good place in which to grow cherries, 
which ripen before the extremely hot 
weather commences. 

Just beyond Newhall is Saugus, where 
the railroads to San Francisco and 
After wind- 
ing among elevated mountain cajjons, 
past Lang’s, where is a spring, an 
orchard, and something of a mountain 
resort, the train runs through the Sole- 
dad Pass and enters Antelope Valley. 


ANTELOPE VALLEY. 


A Section Where Cheap Lands May Yet 
be Found. 

NTELOPE VALLEY OCCUPIES 
the northern portion of Los An- 

geles county, which it separates from 
Kern. county. It covers nearly half 
the area of the county. In fact, itis a 
western extension of the Mojave Des- 
ert, which desolate section some parts 
of it resemble. As seen from the rail- 
road, which-traverses the valley from 
south to north, it presents an uninvit- 
ing appearance, with its great stretches 
of arid soil, covered in places with 
sage brush, cactus and plants peculiar 
to the desert regions. Appearances 
are, however, deceptive, Antelope 
Valley contains hundreds of square 
miles of excellent soil. It is sparcely 
settled and land is cheap, but this will 
not long continue. Even now, settlers 
are pouring in, and ten years hence 


people. will 


always command a good price. 


be telling regretfully how | places. 


delicious and valuable nut, samples 6f ~~~ ~~ 


which may be seen in the rooms of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
These gentlemen also raised, without 
irrigation, over nineteen sacks of bar- 
ley tothe acre,eachsack averaging two 
bushels. 

Big Rock Creek and Palmdale, the 
latter a German settlement, both of 
which are irrigation districts, are 
wholly given up to deciduous fruit and 
grape growing, and within the next few 
years these places will undoubtedly ship 
as much and as finea quality of fruit 
for their size as the famous Santa Clara 
Valley. 

During the past few weeks the pros- 
perity of Antelope Valley has been fur- 
ther assured by the introduction of a 
new system of artesian well-boring, by 
means of which a well of 800 feet is 
bored in a day, at a cost of only $1 per 
foot. Under this system no casing is 
used, except for the first 15 feet or so, 
at which depth a ‘hard pan’’ of stone- 
like shale is encountered. There is an 
artesian belt about 80 miles wide, which 
traverses the valley, the water running 
from east to west—from the high moun- 
tains to the sea, a veritable underground 
river. Anywhere within the belt water 
may be had at depths ranging from 150 
to 800 feet. There have been no 
failures and a large number of wells 
have been ordered in addition to those 
already sunk. The effect of this water 
bonanza cannot fail to be very marked 
in the development of the valley. 

Besides the orchards mentioned, dur- 
ing the past few 4Years many orchards 
of deciduous fruits have been planted, 
and fine apricots, peaches and othes 
fruits raised without irrigation. Raisins 
have been made which are especially 
large and fine. Excellent cherries have. 
been raised at Palmdale. This is a 
fruit which nly succeeds in few sec- 
tions of Southern California, and will 
Fruit 
trees in the valley should be trained 
low, owing to the high winds 
which at times prevail there, 
and which form the chief draw- 
back to the climate. Their effect will 
in time be modified by the planting of 
trees as windbreaks, which has been 
done in Riverside and other rm 

The Chamber of Commerce in I 
Angeles has samples of white Australian 
wheat from the east side of Antelope. 
Valley that has 102 stalks from one 
root, or seed, another with 56 stalks 
that will average 80 kernels, and give 
an aggregate of 1680 kernels from one 
seed. There is alsoa bunch of barley 
of 57 stalks from one root; a bunch of 
oats with the same number of stalks, 
and a bunch of Egyptian corn with 8 
stalks from one seed. These specimens 
were grown without irrigation. There 
are also samples of alfalfa 6 feet high 
which produced 20 large loads of hay 
from 81s acres at one cutting. 

Antelope Valley offers good openings 
to men who have a little money and 
are willing to work. Unimproved land 
may be had there at from $5 to $15 an- 
acre, on reasonable terms. There is 
also still some Government land back 
from the railroad, but it is getting very 
scarce. Much care should be taken in 
purchasing, as the land varies from 


worthless desert to deep, fertile soil. — 


There is also considerable alkali, in 
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‘QUR COMMERCE. 


Its Future Development 
on the Coast 


BY THE NICARAGUA CANAL ROUTE. 


The Completion of That International 
Waterway Will Render Over-pro- 
_ daction in California Impossi- 
ble—Unlimited Markets. 


(William L. Merry in The Forum.] 


ILLIAM H. SEW- 
ard, who was as bril- 
liant a statesman as 
we ever produced, 
a made the prediction 
K_that the Pacific 
. Ocean will be the 
Ow Scene of man’s great- 
est achievements. If 
wisdom govern the 
councils of the Re- 
public, our Pacific 
Coast will become the main factor in 
these achievements; for the.cities of. 
that Coast are the outports of the 
world’s commerce. To reach Asiatic 
seaports their vessels must cross the 
largest ocean on the globe. To reach 
the markets of our Atlantic seacoast and 
of Europe, they must make the longest 
sea voyage known to navigators—twice 
across the equator, and around the Cape. 
Such development as has been made 
since the American occupation, not- 
withstanding these great distances, is 
due to the energy of our people, and is 
but a promise of the future, when the 
dominant problem of cheap transporta- 
tion shall have been solved by the com- 
pletion of an inter-oceanic canal. 

The Pacific Coast had no such rigorous 
climate as the North Atlantic seaboard. 
Even on the Alaskan coast and the 
Aleutian Isiands there is no such ex- 
tremely cold and tempestuous weather. 
In the Pacific, too, as in the Atlantic, 
‘there is a river in the ocean.’’ The 
drift of the Japan current, together 
with that borne by southwest winds 
from the equatorial regions, impinges 
upon the Pacific Coast in a high north- 
ern latitude, moderates the rigors of 
what would ‘be without it an arctic 
winter on the coast, and creates a pre- 
cipitation that is at times excessive. 


» Itis no doubt due to this rainfall that 


the northwest coast is so heavily tim- 
bered. Assimilating with the warmer 
waters of the Pacific as this current 
advances in its southern course, it mod- 
ifies the rainfall, until, on the coast of 
California and farther south, the pre- 
cipitation is controlled by other causes, 
and is greatly lessened. - 
Let us point out briefly what part thijs 
section 61 our Republic may play in es- 
tablishing our supremacy in the com- 
merce of the world. The timber-lands 
of this region are the finest on the 
globe, and will become available when 
our Eastern seacoast and Europe are de- 
nuded. The. California redwood has for 


- Many purposes no equalin any timber 


known to commerce; the white cedar 
of Oregon is exceedingly beautiful; and 
the supar pine and the Oregon pine are 
unexcelled in general usefulness. Other 
_kinds of timber, too, are abupdant. The 
fisheries of the Pacific Coast are practi- 
cally inexhaustible; but they are yet 
hardly known to commerce, except in a 
pioneer way. The examination now be- 
ing made of these regions by the United 
States steamship Albatross has already 
shown the promise of a_ great in- 
dustry, which will give a future school 
for American seamanship and adven- 
ture, and be a prolific source of wealth 
to the Republic. . The soil is fertile 
where the cong i not mountainous: 
and the ntain-ranges are rich in 
It is true that in the south- 
ern part of California irrigation is a 
necéssity; but the lands produce won- 


derfilly 


they are now sold for higher prices than 
any land on the coast; and these prices 
are based on their productiveness. 
While the products of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Alaska are more akin to 
those of our Eastern States, California 
is becoming the Italy of North America. 
The cereal crops of the northern Pacific 
States will in California find competitors 
in horticulture and viticulture fully 
equal to them in value. The value of 
the wheat crop, for the half-decade 
from 1885 to 1889 inclusive, of the 
seven States and Territories of the Pa- 
cific Coast, was $211,344,886; the 
value of the gold and silver product for 
the same period was $218,536,621; 
andthe value of the fruit product for 
1889 was $16,000,000. 

The comparatively slow develop- 
ment of this region so favored by na- 
ture is due to the inadequacy of 
transportation; and in the solution of 
this problem of transportation the Pa- 
cific Coast must find its future prosper- 
ity. When ox teams across the conti- 
nent and sailing ships around Cape 


~ Horn were the sole methods of trans- 


portation from onr Eastern States and 
from Europe we felt that we were liv- 
ing out of the great world of commerce 
and the arts; nor are we in much better 
plight now. Three thousand miles of 
travel~by rail separate us from our 
great centers of finance and commMerce, 
and the limitations of that railway 
transportation are serious. Railways, 
of course, are necessary, and to them 
we are indebted for such development 
as we have made. They give a means 
of rapid transit for mails, passengers 
and such freight as they can carry with 
profit to the owners; but in ftranspor- 
tation by water—whose cost, in com- 
parison with that of railway transpor- 
tation, is as one to five—lies the 
solution of the prosperity of the Pacific 
Coast, which already produces far in 
excess of the demands of the home 
market. It is useless to bring hither 
the most desirable 
this great problem is solved. 

For this reason the people of the Pa 
cific Coast have always taken a pro- 
found interest in the Nicarauga Canal. 
The Legislatures of California, of Ore- 
gon, of Washington and of Nevada 
have filed in the State Department in 
Washington joint resolutions urging 
upon Congress such wise and conserva- 
tive legislation as will secure an Amer- 
ican inter-oceanic canal under the con- 
trol of our government jointly with the 

_Nicaraguan government. In 1883 Sen- 
ator Newton Booth of California made 
an eloquent appeal to Congress on be- 
half of this great work, and later Sena- 


- tor John FE. Miller of California, and 


Senator Joseph N. Dolph of Oregon, 
labored earnestly for the same purpose; 
and not a commercial organization 
from Puget Sound to San Diego failed 
repeatedly to petition Congress to 
take favorable action in the matter. 
Recognizing the magnitude of the bene- 
fiernt enternrise, and with a patriotic 
regard for the preponderating influence 
Pivyerly appertaining to our Govern- 
ment in a water-way through the Amer- 
ican isthmus, our people have desired 
Government control for this work, for 
the reason that, with a Government 
guaranty, speedy construction is as- 
ve may be relied 
Bpon, and international difficulties may 
be avoided. But, with or without gov- 


immigrants until. 


board and to Europe. 


‘Chinese. 


ernmental control, they look upon: the 
Nicaragua Canal as a solution of the 
problem of the growth and prosperity 
of the Pacific Coast. Let us see what 
they may properly expect from its com- 
pletion. 

So far as railway traffic is concerned, 
while its value is: fully appreciated, it 
is apparent, that, as railway terminals, 
the cities of the Pacific Coast occupy 
the most disadvantageous positions in 
the country; for they are at the western 
end of a long haul. These seaboard 


cities must depend upon their maritime, 


commerce for prosperity. The canal 
will immensely develop the maritime 
commerce of the Pacific Coast, and, as 
the interior is settled, then additional 
railway terminals will be established, 
all having advantage over the seaports 
in transportation from our commercial 
and industrial centers in the Eastern 
States. 

In the movement of one year’s wheat 
crop of the Pacific Coast .$5,000,000 
to $7,000,000 will be saved in freight, 
insurance and interest; and the onerous 
expense of sacking, amounting to about 
$1.25 per ton, will be saved to the pro- 
ducer; for, through the canal, grain 
may be as safely carried in bulk as it is 
carried acrossthe Atlantic. The wheat 
crop of the Pacific Coast will incfease 
greatly in the future, although in /Cali- 
fornia it is probable that much land that 
is now used for wheat will be diverted to 
horticuiture. But in the States farther 
north wheat will continue to be the 
product. Its quality is the 
finest in the world; and the soil of 
northern and central California, of 
Oregon and of Washington, is especially 
adapted to its growth. The wheat of 
the Pacific Coast is used in Eurape for 
admixture with European wheat, to 
which it is considered superior in dry- 
ness and color, while it is equal to 
European wheatin flavor.  —_: 


Having in view the fact that horti- | 


culture isto be one of the leading Pa- 
cific industries, it is of importance to 
note that the Nicaragua Canal will 
solve the question of a market, and 
make over-production an impossibility. 
For many years frozen meats have been 
successfully landed in Eutope from New 
Zealand, Australia and the Argentine 
Republic in refrigerator steamships. 
This service requires a steady and d 

artificial temperature of. 25° to 26° 
Fahrenheit. The transportation of 
fruits, vegetables and all other pro- 
ducts of the orchard and of the farm 
requires a dry temperature of only 86° 
to 38° Fahrenheit. Withthe aid of the 
refrigerator steamers, the markets of 
northern Europe can be supplied with 


‘these products from the Pacific coast 


in twenty-five days, at a time of 
the year when those markets are 
now unsupplied. Under such. con- 


ditions. over-production need not be 


considered. The timber lands of the 


Pacific Coast have been already alluded 
to. Even now, under disadvantageous 
conditions of transportation, occasional 
cargoes are sent to our eastern sea- 
As soon as the 
canal is open the lumber trade of the 
Pacific Coast will receive an enormous 
impetus. Europe and the Atlantic 
States are comparatively denuded of 
timber and will draw on these forests 
for their main supply. The fisheries, 
too, will then be opentoour Atlantic 
fishermen. When cargoes can pass 
through the canal unbroken in bulk and 
at cheap freight rates, or in the same 
vessel that made the catch, our fisher- 
ies will increase enormously.. The 
ocean-carrying trade which will use the 
canal will be of immense importance 
and profit to the Pacific Coast as well 
as to our entire country. Maritime 
commerce develops a hardy, brave and 
vigorous people, patriotic and. ready 
to defend the flag on every sea; and the 
industry ofshipbuilders will receive a 
great impetus; in fact, new shipyards 
will be necessary to meet the increas- 
ing demand for ocean carriers even 
between home ports. The canal will 
create a mercantile steam navy and 


| restore the American flag to the ocean. 


Of almost equal importance will be 
the material development of Central 
America on the Pacific side, especially 
of Nicaragua, which is one of the gar- 
den spots,of the world. Witha canal 


connecting Lakes Managua and Nicara-_| 


gua, and with railways as feeders to the 
cheap transportation made available by 
the use of these internal water-ways, 
Nicaragua will become the theater of a 
commerce worthy of its situation on the 
world’s great highway. Inthis pros- 
perity the American Pacific cities must 
of course share by the interchange of 
products always in demand in both 
countries. : 


Itis a geographical fact, perhaps lit- 
tle known, that the shortest route from 
the ports of China and Japan to the Nic- 
aragua Canal passes within 180 miles 
of San Francisco, and still nearer San 
Diego. Consequently, all steamships 
in this great trade to the eastern coasts 
of North and South America will make 
our Pacific Coast cities ports of call for 
coaling, and for discharging and taking 
up cargoes. This is a fact of great sig- 
nificance, tending to cheapen freights 
both eastward and westward. — 

Such benefits as may be expected 
from Asiaticcommerce will naturally, 
under existent favorable geographical 


conditions, inure largely to our Pacific 


Coast. This commerce is increasing 
very slowly; all the more slowly for the 
reason that we welcome Asiatic mer- 
chandise, but do not welcome Asiatic 
population. But it is my impression 
that the value of modern Asiatic com- 


merce has been generally exaggerated.: 


It is true that the future may make 
great changes even in China; but we 
have hada hard experience in building 
up atradein the ‘Flowery Kingdom” 
for American products. There is no 
prejudice like the prejudice of the 
stomach, andthe Chinese will prefer 
rice as an article of diet to our flour, 
even if: the latter be the cheaper. 
Japan, witha much smaller population 
than China, will soon offer us a better 
field for the exchange of products than 
herlarger neighbor. The Japanese are 
very friendly with our people, and are 
generally anxious to adopt Western 
civilization. Theyare, too, a braver 
andmore independent people than the 
When they immigrate to this 
country they adopt our dress and our 
habits. Thus far we have had 
very few Japanese in-the United 
States except from the lower classes; 
but they may be seen any day in our 
Streets, dressed in European costume, 
generally quiet, unobtrusive and indus- 
trious. Japan furnishes the: world 
mainly with the same kinds of mer- 
chandise as China; the Japanese gov- 
ernment is anxious for friendly rela- 


tions with the United States, and is }- 


willing to promote commercial inter- 
course. Our commerce with Japan, 
therefore, has a more promising future 
than our commerce with China. There 
are those who expect'a great change in 
the Chinese policy, but the slightest im- 
pression made by Western. civilization 
and commerce at the treaty ports finds 
no support in the vast interior of the 
most populous of all nations.’ A change 
in Chinese policy may come, but it. will 
not be in our day and generation. 

The opportunities for a profitable 
commerce with Australia and New Zea- 
land are abundantly proved by what 


has been already done with our limited 


methods of communication and steam 
transportation. These are new and 
growing countries, inhabited by an En- 
glish-speaking people with. a free gov- 
ernment. They are to play a great 
part in Pacific Ocean: con 


slow 


-ests 


‘commerce ; and if | to produce mildew. 


our Government will connect our con- 
tinent and theirs by cable, via Honolulu 
and Samoa, and pay a reasonable com- 
pensation for the transportation of 
ocean mails in first-class American 
Steamships, the developement of com- 
merce in this direction will be remark- 
able, and Pacific Coast ports, as well as 
the whole country, will be greatly bene- 
fited thereby. 


HOME PRODUCTION. 


Strides Recently Made in 
That Line. 


% 


The islands of the Pacific have a fu-} PROFITABLE | FIELDS YET . OPEN 


tare of commercial importance. The 
Hawaiian Islands are already very de- 
sirable customers for’ our products. 


But the further growth of commerce in 
this direction will be slow, and is ngt to 
be compared with that of our nearer 


neighbors in Mexico, Central America |- 


and South America. 

We have suffered thus far from a scant 
supply of cheap and good coal, although 
we have an abundant supply of coal of 
the second grade. Owing. however, to 
the high price of labor and to the cost 


of transportation, coal is comparatively |, 


high throughout the Pacific Coast States 
and Territories. The immunity from 
severe winters renders the people less 
dependent on fuel than in other sec- 
tions; but we feel the want of cheap 
coal in manufacturing. Our nearest 
point of supply for the best quality of 
coalis British Columbia, and it is a 
suggestive fact that this supply isin that 
part of British Columbia which would 
have been American territory had the 
boundary line been carried directly west 
to the Pacific Ocean, instead of in mid- 
channel through the Straits of San Juan 
de Fuca. Doubtless, however, new dis- 
coveries await the prospector, and 
cheaper transportation will aid in the 
solution of this problem. 3 
That the Pacific Coast is to be a great 
factor in the commercial supremacy of 
the United States is therefore apparent 
to any close observer who knows its 
at resources. There are three con- 
itions of rapid and successful develop- 


-ment, which may be thus stated: 


First—A rigid exclusion of Mongolian 
immigration. 

Second—The encouragement of a de- 
sirable Caucasian immigration, as far as 
practicable of our own people, from 
the States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Third—The construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal at as early a date as possi- 
ble, to give us a cheap and short trans- 
portation route, under our control, 
which shall supplement the work of the 
present and future railway systems to 


: reach the Pacific. 


A rapid development of wealth, 
industry and population without the 
canal is an impossibility. Until 
that is completed, we must. be 
content with such comparatively 
growth as expensive trans- 
portation necessitates. In the councils 
of the nation we have little voice, be- 
cause we have few votes. 
haxe too frequently failed 
to receive from Congress the consid- 
eration that they deserve. But with 
the opening of the Nicaragua Canal the 
Pacific will become the theater of our 
future achievements, andthe American. 
flag shall go afloat once more; for it has 
surely been an erroneous policy that 
has permitted the decadence of our 
ocean-carrying trade. Writing in view, 
of the Golden Gate, I can already see 
the truth of Mr. Seward’s prediction. 
Some idea of the ultimate development, 
the beginning of which has just been 
made, may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing comparisons between the group of 
Pacific States, viz., California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada and the Terri- 
tories of Arizona and Utah, and the 
group of Atlantic States, viz., the 
New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. 


Pacific Atlantic 
Group. Group. 
Areainsquare miles. 743,060 182,912 


Population in 1890.1,829,950 18,607,000 
The Pacific group, therefore, has 
more than four times the area of the 
Atlantic group, and if it were populated 
proportionately would have 75,000,000 
people. 
New York city, in 1840, had a popu- 


lation of 812,000, approximately that 


of San Franciscoin 1891. The State 
of New York the same year had a pop- 
ulation of 2,428,921. Compared with 


the Eastern States above named, with a 


proportionate trade based on our im- 
ports and exports, the Paeific States 
and Territories will haveatrade of 
$2,000,000,000 annually when we 
reach a proportionate population, while 
our manufactures will be worth nearly 
$6,000,000,000 annually. 

It needs only wise legislation and the 
energy of our people to develop here a 
maritime commerce that shall place the 
United States first in rank of commer- 
cial nations. These figures carry with 
them the conviction that this Coast is 
in itself an empire with a glorious fu- 
ture, worthy of the consideration and 
fostering cate of our government, and 
giving promise of a literal fulfilment of 
the most sanguine predictions. It is a 
section of the Republic of which Ameri- 
cans may be justly proud; and instead 
of going to Europe they may well, with 
patriotic intent, turn their steps west- 
ward until they can see through the 
Golden Gate the sunset in the great 
Pacific. Then will they realize, as men 
otherwise do not realize, that our coun- 
try spans the continent. | 
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Fruit drying is now one of our recog- 
nized industries. That judgment, expe- 
rience and money are required in this 
branch of the fruit business in Califor- 
nia goes without saying. The dried 
fruit markets of the United States fur- 
nish the greatest and most available 
outlet for the vast output of dried fruit, 
which.is increasing in volume year by 
year. 

The markets, of the South Pacific Isl- 
ands and Australia have been partially 
developed and are taking fair quantities 
of dried fruit this‘season. Our dried 
fruits are also being gradually intro- 
duced in the various large cities of 
Europe, several trial trips, consisting 
of carloads of choice apricots oe 
pedches, having been distributed in the 
old world at good prices. A very large, 
profitable trade will certainly result 
from the proper introduction of Califor- 
nia dried fruits in England. The out- 


put of dried fruit in this State from the 


crop of 1890 was 48,700,000 pounds. 
or 2435 carloads, classified as follows: 

Pounds. Pounds. 
Apples.... 1,000,000 Prunes..14,000,000 
Apricots... 8,500,000. Grapes..10,001,000 


Peaches ..12,250,000 Nect'r’s. 500,000 

Pears... 600,000 Figs.... 350,000 
Piums.... 1,000,000 

Flowers by Mail. 

Cut flowers are constantly. sent 


through the mails, seldom in such a fash- 
ion as to. preserve their bloom and fresh- 
ness, says an Eastern exchange. To 
effect this, pack in a light wooden 
box, mot using cardboard; line 
the box with wadding or  cotton- 
batting, laying .over this a_ sheet 
of tissue paper; then lay the 
flowers, not on top of each other, 
but in rows side by side, the blossoms 
of each row on the stems of their neigh- 
bors; pack closely, otherwise the 
fiowers will be displaced and injured in 
the journey. Before packing they 
should stand in water several hours in 
order to absorb moisture enough to keep 
them from withering. It is not well to 
sprinkle them too heavily after they are 
in the box, for without air this is likely, 


fe 
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Our inter- 


To Grow Late Potatoes—Apples and 
Cherries—Asparagus—Olive Oil— 
Chrystallized Fraits—Sal- 
tana Raisins. 


PPEARING FIRST 
in Tr 
vember 4, the fol- 
lowing article is 
here teprinted:’ as 
| being of more than 
passing interest: 
During boom days 
the local papers fre- 
quently published 
articles showing 


\ how small a propor- 
tion of the neces- 


saries of life consumed here were 
raised at home and urging an in- 
crease in production. At that time, 
when the Easterner came down upon us 
like a wolf on the -fold—only he more 
generally played the part of a sheep— 
the old-fashioned grangers of Downey, 
Compton and Los Nietos grew rich in 
supplying the humgry speculators with 
the bread and butter of life, for outside 
of those regions little general produce 
was raised, and it needed daily train- 
loads of food from the East to make up 
the deficiency.” 

After five years an investigation re- 
veals a great and favorable change in 
this respect. Los Angeles county and 
Southern California’ are rapidly reach- 
ing the desirable position of a self-sus- 
taining community, producing all the 
necessaries of life which they consume, 
with a big surplus to exchange for lux- 
uries... This point is being reached, but 
has not yet been attained, and it will 
be interesting to note where the short- 
comings are and in what direction there 
are openings for the profitable invest- 
ment of capital and labor. A closer 
study of the requirements of the mar- 
ket would save Southern California 
farmers from the mistake of putting all 
their eggs into one basket, and socre- 
ating a glut, as-in the case of the po- 
tato crop this year. 

Commencing with the staff of life, it is 
found that all the wheat consumed here 
is and has for many years been raised 
at home, with a very large surplus for 
export, a surplus which, in spite of the 
cutting up of grain fields for orchards, 
is likely to increase for some years to 
come, owing to large plantings in the 
Antelope Valley, where some of the 
finest wheat in the world is raised. 
The flour consumed here is all made at 
home, with the exception ofa very trifl- 
ing import. 

Southern California raises all the bar- 
ley and corn it uses and ships large 
amounts away,/notably to supply the 
military posts in Arizonaand New Mex- 
ico, to which points] also even sucha 
bulky article as hay is sent, a rather 
uncomplimentary’ Comment on the en- 
terprise of Territorial farmers. 

In spite of the great glut of potatoes 
which has been experienced during the 
past few months,thousands of sacks 
having been jeft ig'-the ground unhar- 
vested, this section will soon be import- 
ing ‘‘spuds’’ from the north, and here- 
by hangs a tale or rather a lesson. 
With few insignificant exceptions, the 
potatoes raised here are a spring crop. 
Last year they brought high prices, and 
of course everybody rushed into the 
business, the consequence being that as 
soon as it was no longer profitable to 
ship East, whither thousands ‘of car- 
loads were sent, prices begdn to drop 
until they went to 45 centsa sack or 
lower, as at present. Now, if farmers 
would plant a portion of their land toa 
fall- crop -of-potatoes, say in. 
they would get from $1 to $1.50a 
-hundred pounds for them in the winter, 
which will shortly be the ruling prices. 
But this does not mean that every man 
in Southern California who has ten 
acres and a team should plant fall pota- 
toes... 

Coming to fruit, itis found that cit- 


allraised at home. The latter fruit 
comes chiefly from Mexico, by way of 
San Francisco. it grows well here in 
localities where there is little frost. 
Citrons are allimported. They flourish 
here, bear early and ‘‘pay big.”’ 

‘Apples are not raised in sufficient 
quantity to supply the local demands, 
being imported largely from Kansas, 
Missouri, Michigan, and Oregon. , Yet 
anyone who has visited our horticultu- 
ral fairs need not to be told that fine 
apples can be raised in this section. 
At 2 cents a pound, which is about the 
present price for the home article, 
they oughtto pay as wellas oranges. 
They do best in the cooler mountain 
psections. Fine are also raised 
near the coast. he codlid moth has 
been giving sotie trcuble of late years 
It is said that’ California apples lack 
keeping qualities, still they willkeep in 
cold storage till March, and there is no 
‘reason why the local demand, at least, 
should not be supplied from: the home 
product. Two years ago apples were 
scarce in the East and some were 
shipped thither from California. 

Nearly all the cherries consumed in 
Los Angeles are imported from the 
north, mostly from Santa Clara and 
Alameda counties. They seldom retail 
atless than 10 cents a pound. It has 
been proven that excellent cherries can 
be grownin the mountain sections of 
Southern California, and a beginning 
hasbeen made at Julian, at Banning 
and at Palmdale in Antelope Vailey. 
There is certainly big money in cher- 
ries at present prices. 

Currants are also imported from the 
north, chiefly from San Leandro and 
Haywards, sections of Alameda county. 
It was thought, until recently, that they 
could not be raised around here, but 
Capt. Ellis, who has a small place be- 
yond the University, has proved the 
contrary, He marketed his crop read- 
ily last spring at from $8 to 10 cents a 
pound. 

Gooseberries are imported from the 
north. On the other hand blackberries 
and strawberries are raised here in 


ported by the ton. | 

‘Most of the plums used here are stili 
‘imported, local growers having appar- 
ently confined their plantings to the 
prime variety. As plums are worth 
3 cents a pound wholesgle, there 
avpears a good opening here for horti- 
cultural enterprise. 

Late varieties of table grapes are also 
imported from the north. It is claimed 
that our climate is too warm for the 
Cornichons and Burdels. But, then, 
they would certainly succeed well in the 
more elevated regions where apples 
and cherries are raised, also intue 
cooler sections near the coast: Here 
is another good opening for fruit grow- 
ers. 

Vegetables are raised here in abund- 
ance and exported toa considerable ex- 


September,. 


rus fruit, except citrons and limes, is - 


great abuudance, and the latter ex: | 


Thereis one branch of this in.. 
dustry which offers large profits-to 


who understand or will study the busi- 
ness. This isthe growing of fine as- 
paragus. The best seen in this market 
comes from the north, and even that 
cannot begin to compare with the ap- 
petizing, thick, white stalks which are 
grown in France and packed in bottles. 
The miserable, little, thin green stuff 
raised by Chinamen is not worthy the 
name of asparagus. One feature of as- 
paragus culture worth mentioning is 
that the plant thrives well in white 
alkali soil. Inthe asparagus beds of 
Europe salt is used as a fertilizer. 

The dried fruit consumed here is 
largely home-grown. White California 
figs are becoming common in the stores, 
though, so far, most of them come from 
Fresno. They are not quite up to’the 
imported article in thinness of skin and 
packing. .In Muscat raisins we equal 
World, and export carloads, but 
there is one variety—the seedless Sul- 
tana—in which California growers have 
Tot yet been able to compete, Those 
grown here are small and dark-skinned, 
almost like currants, while the imported 
article is large, thin-skinned and trans- 
parent. There is a small fortune for 
the California horticulturist who can 
produce Sultana raisins equal to the 
muropean article. 

Nearly all the prunes eonsumed here 
are raised at home, and they are very 
fine ones. 

The canned fruits used are mostly put 
up here, except cherries, plums, straw- 
berries and raspberries. The canned 
vegetables are also packed here, except 
peas and corn. Ae 

There are now two jelly and jam fac- 
tories in Los Angeles. Goods are now 
packed equal to the finest imported. 
Marmalade is also made here, but it 
lacks the peculiar, aromatic, bitter 
taste of» that made in Scotland, which 
is due to the bitter orange used there 
for flavoring. 7 

Fine asparagus and peas packed in 
glass are still imported from France. 
They should be produced here. In this 
connection, it may be mentioned that 
there is acrying need for a glass fac- 
tory. With cheap sugar, cheap fuel 
and cheap glass jars, Southern Cali- 
fornia could export the finest of jams, 
jellies and preserved fruits by the train- 
load and ship-load to all parts of the 
world and give employment to many 
thousands of persons in their manufac- 
ture. | 

Crystallized fruits are made by three 
firms in this country. The demand is 
far in excess of the supply and the price 
high. There is room for many more 
fruit crystallizing works in Southern 
California. 

Not one-third of thé olive oil“ con- 
sumed in Southern California is made 
here, although this will not long be the 
case. for thousands of acres of olive or- 


wood Cooper’s olive oil, which was $2 
a bottle, has been reduced to $1.50, 4 
price still too ‘high for all but the rich. 
The imported oil sells at one-half that 
price, but then, in spite of the label of 
‘“‘Pure Lucca Oil,’’ andin spite of the 
law passed by the late Legislature, it is 
mostly composed of the product of cot- 
ton-seed, sunflower-seed and peanuts. 


at present is certainlya man to be en- 
vied. 

.Turning to the product of the dairy 
and stock-yards, it is found that, while 
many more eggs are raised here than in 
the days of the boom, they are still im- 
ported at the rate of from one to two 
carloads a week, which should not be, 
for this is an ideal country for chickens, 
and egys are at present worth 35 cents 
a dozen. 

Much creamery butter is also im- 
ported, though many butter factories 
have sprung into existence during the 
past five years. A connoisseur of good 
butter finds it difficult to suit himself in 
Los Angeles. 

Some excellent cheese is now being 
turned out in Southern California, al- 
though much is still imported. There 
is a good opening here, the demand for 
California cheese being in excess of the 
supply. The strong Eastern cheese is 
not popular here. 

Much poultry is also imported from 
the East. The increase in our popula- 
tion appears to have almost kept up 
the increased production of eggs, 


poultry and dairy products in Southern 


California. These are still the weakest 
points in our armor as a productive sec- 
tion. 

Hog products are all imported, except 
some hams, which are brought from the 
East packed in dry salt and smoked 
here. Inthis manner they keep better 
-and-do not heat, as they will sometimes 
when packed close. Ham ands bacon 
have been scarce and high in price, ap- 
parently offering a good chance to 

Southern California farmers, but it is 
claimed that the product of hogs grown 
in this section will not keep well, owing 
to theclimate béingtoo warm. Regard- 
ing this pgint there has, towever, been 
some controversy. 

Southern California makes all the 
honey it consumes and exports hun- 
dreds of tons. 

Sugar is now made at Chino, but that 


factory does not begin to ly the 
local demand. 

A little table salt comes om the 
desert, but most of that usedhere is 


imported, although there are large de- 
posits back of the mountains that will 
be available when opened up to commu- 
nication. | 
There is one soap factory in Los. An- 
geles, which does not begin to supply 
the local demand. A good opening ex- 


plentiful. 

To touch upon things other than food 
products would overstep the bounds of 
a single article. From the above it 
will be seen that while Southern Cali- 
fornia has made great strides in the 
line of production during the past five 
years the increase of population and 
consequent demand has followed clsoe 
behind, and that there still exist 
plenty of opportunities for energetic 
mento go in and enrich themselves 
while they benefit the section at the 
same time. 2 


Apicaltare. 

Apiculture is naturally a part of and 
closely allied with agriculture, 1inas- 
much asthe nectar gathered by the bee 
is immediately derived from the same 
fields and forests that yield the abund- 
ant ingatherings of the other. Indeed, 
the bulk of the honeyicrop of this coun- 
try (which is in round numbers about 
100,000,000 pounds annually) comes 
from the bee-keeping, which is in con- 
nection, more or less, with farming. 

Government investigations seem to 
indicate that the total sugar crop in the 
United Statesthis year will be in the 
neighborhood of 500,000,000 pounds. 
Of this yield about 93 per cent. 
is from -sugar-cane; 5 per. cent. 
from sugar-beets; 133 per cent. from 
the maple tree, and the rest from sor- 
ghum. 


‘The Fireman’s Hope. 
[Boston Courier.] 
Sick Fireman. I hope, my dear boy, 
that Ihaven’t been too good in this 
life. 

-Consoling Friend. Why, I am aston- 
‘ished to hear you express any such hope 
as that! Explain the meaning of it. 

Sick Fireman. Oh, well, 1 don't be- 
lieve I'd enjoy myself a bit in the next 


fre now and then, 


chards are coming into bearing. Ell- 


The owner of a bearing olive orchard 


ists in this line, the raw material being 


PEAT 


Description of a Peculiar 
Strip of Country, 


‘WHERE HORSES WEAR SNOW SHOES 


A Soll That is Astonishingly Fertile—lNow 
It is Farmed—Peat as a Fer- 
tilizer-—-Its Commer- 
cial Uses. 


IGHT near the town 
of Westminster, in 
Orange county, lies 
that remarkable belt 
N of territory known as 
‘the peat lands.’ It 
comprehends a strip 
about half a mile 
broad and four miles 


running in a 
\northwest and south- 
“west direction. 

There are detached 
bodies of this land elsewhere, covering 
areas of 100 acres and less, but a de- 
scription of one will serve to give a 
comprehensive ideaofall. These lands 
certainly present some of the most 
unique and astonishing features to be 
found in the whole range of farming, 
and they warrant a minute and careful 
description. 

To begin, then, it is necessary to tell 
something about the processes of nature 
by which these lands were formed, in 
order that one may understand what 
they are. | 

HOW THEY GREW. 

At a more or less remote period this 
belt of territory was undoubtedly cov- 
ered by a shailow lake. orit consti- 
tuted that form of a California marsh 
known as ‘‘cienega,’’ The vast under- 
flow of water from the mountains that 
isnow tapped by artesian wells was 
checked and thrown to the surface by 
a rim of hardpan trending upward. 
This kept that particular strip sub- 
merged, or semi-submerged, all the 
time. There grew in the shallow lake 
or cienega crops of tules. (Califoruia 
bullrushes,) which, if tradition may be 
credited, rivaled the luxuriance of a 
tropical jungle. It is said that the 


Catalina Island, and who, long years 
ago, became extinct, used to cross over 
from the island to this pJace and gather 
the great tule-stalks, as thick as one’s 
arm, which they laced together and 
made into rafts sufficiently strong for 
navigating the ocean to their island 
home. This story, taken with or with- 
out a prescribed pinch of salt, will, at 
least, serve to impress the fact upon 
the reader’s mind that there was a 
rank growth of tules in this swamp. 
The roots, in striking down through the 
ooze, interlaced each other until they 
formed a perfect mat. And, as one 
generation of tules died and was gath- 
ered to its fathers, another generation 
came in, and sent its roots through the 
mats already formed. There was thus 
A VAST ACCRETION OF VEGETABLE MATTER, 
decayed and decaying, and unnumbered 
generations of this formation at last 
built up the bog. Whereas the surface 
-might have been entirely covered with 
water originally, there now remained 
what we choose to call land, though 
thoroughly water-soaked, and unrelia- 
ble as a footing for man or beast. This 
is the simple story of the formation of 
the bog, and it is the old, old story, told 
again and again inthe geological his- 
tory of the world. It is the story of the 
formation of the coal measures found 
hundreds of feet below the surface of 


|.the earth; it isa serial story that has 


been running thousands of years, and 
will continue to runto the end of the 
world. 
_ As we first see them 

IN THEIR NATURAL STATE, 
these bogs are covered with a dense 


ries, willows and other kinds of scrub. 
Tules are not present except in the 
places that are actually submerged. 
This natural artisan of the bog has 
worked so long and industriously and 
has built up the land so-high and dry 
that he virtually runs himself out. 

The work of clearing the bog land is 
very arduous, inasmuch as it must all 
be done by manual labor, It would not 
do to take a horse upon such insecure 


before he had taken” a_ second 
step. When the land is cleared the 
next step is ditching forthe purpose of 
drainage. In making his ditch the 
workman suses a hayknife, just like 
that employed by the farmer in slicing 
down his hay or straw stack. With 
this knife he saws into the thick turf 
along the line of his ditch; then he saws 
it transversely in blocks, and lifts the 
blocks ont with a hoe. The ditch is 
sunk to the depth of two or three feet. 
and is then flumed or tiled, and the turf 
thrown back upon it so as to give a 
smooth eultivating surface above. 
These ditches are.run transversely 
across a field at intervals of 20 or 30 


channel at one end, whence the surplus 


water passes off. 


SOLIDIFYING. 

After the bog is pretty thoronghly 
drained it becomes firmer under the 
foot, though there is stillin it a re- 
minder of a Mexican temblor. Walking 
across it is somewhat like walking upon 
a well-stuffed mattress. Not only does 
it give like acushion beneath the feet, 
but, in places, where there is consider- 
able water still remaining below, one 


can ‘‘jounce’’ up and down a little 
and shake several square rods of 
territory. If you choose to dig your 


tod into this loose, spongy mass and 
press your weight down you may.sink to 
‘your knees ina quarter of a minute. 
Acompanionof the writer, while in- 
specting one of these bogs, broke off a 

weed stalk and pushed it down at least 

four feet. A hoe-handle was  subse- 
quently thrust down nearly, its whole 
length and withdrawn with little exer- 
tion. So much by way of illustrating 
the character ofthe bog. The planting 
of orchards in this locality is not feasible 
by reason of the fact that the'soil is not 

sufficiently firm to furnish the trees a 

footing. 
NOVEL CULTIVATION. 

As plowing is out of the question, and 
not very necessary in such a loose soil 
(if by courtesy it .may be called soil.) 
other methods of cultivation are re- 
sorted to. Aman goesin with a hoe 
and chops it up, or he may take a fork 
and pitch it over. A labor-saving de- 
vice resorted to by some farmers is to 
‘fence in a small space (say a quarter of 
an acre) with movable panels, and turn 
in a drove of hogs. Then the man 
throws on some shelled corn broadcast, 
and the hogs pitch in and turn that 
patch of bog literally upside down. 
The next day the panels are moved to a 
new place, and thus the cultivation by 
“hog-power goes on apace. 

‘The virgin bog thus cleared, under- 
drained and stirred up, becomes imme- 
diately serviceable for the production 
ofcrops. As the surplus water is taken 


-world if didn’t have a chance to run | 


out from below, as the tilth becomes 


/ 


finer and the ‘vegetable matter compos- 


race of aborigines who once inhabited | 


gro wth of wild celery, wild blackber- | tural fairs. 


footing, since he would mire down 


feet, and all open intoa larger drainage | 


ing the bog more thoroughly decom- 

posed, the surface of the ground be- 

comes firmer. After twoor three years 

of cultivation a horse may be taken 

upon the. ground with comparative 

safety... 
BOGGING. 

In working such a piece of soil, how- 
eyer, soft spots are encountered occa- 
sonally where a horse goes down. 
danger is especially liable to beset the 
horse, that works ‘‘in the furrow.” 
There is, however, no serious result in- 
volved if ahorse does go’ down. It is 
about as though he were floundering 
in a bed of straw. There is no mud to 
stick to him and hold him down, and 
all that is necessary to dojis to unhitch, 
and he will scramble’ to his feet. 
Horses that are constantly worked on 
this kind of ground learn its peculfag-, 
ities in a little while, amd are n 
frightened when they feel themsel 
sinking. horse , with ‘“‘gumption” 
will also learn to adjust his steps so 
that he is not half so liable to go down 
as a green horse of the same weight. 
Sometimes the farmers provide tpeir 
horses with a device that helps them 
materially in tramping- over the bog. 
This is a circular board somewhat 
larger than the flange of the hoof, 
which is bolted to the animal’s shoe 
and furnishes an extra large treading 
surface. The idea of a horse traveli 
about with snowshoes on his feet 
somewhat novel, but a sensible animal 
soon learns what it is for, and, when he 


has been accustomed to wearing these _ 


shoes, he will show a decided aversion 
to going into a bog without them. 
Of course in the foregoing descrip- 
tion | 
AN EXTREME CASE | 
has been taken by way of thoroughly 
illustrating the subject. There are por- 
tions of these peat lands near the mar- 
gins where the draining and solidifying 
process has been carried on by nature 
for years, and these it is impossible te 


break up dt once with the plow, as they. 


furnish substantial footing for man an@ 
beast. There are peat lands and peat 
lands, and one should inspect-them in 
all their varieties on their native heath 
to ascertain their varying conditions 
and qualities. 7 

It is possible that the practical. 
reader may now inquire: ‘‘Why go to 
all this trouble and expense to reclaim 
a bog when there is plenty of good 
solid land all around it?”’ 

Men perform most of the difficult un- 
dertakings in life because they find it 
profitable. 
reason why they drain the bog lands 
and break them up and keep them in 
cultivation. It pays. Amore astonish- 
ingly fertile soil than this same bog or 
peat land it would be impossible to find 
in the world. The reason is obvious. 
Here is a soil that is entirely composed 
of decayed vegetable matter. Yon 
may put some of it in your mouth, if 


you ever eat dirt, and you will not dis- ~ 


covera particle of gritinit. It is what 
the agricultural scientists call bumus. 
It isendowed with all the properties 
essential to plant lite in the most con- 
centrated and available form. ee 


WHAT IT PRODUCES. aes 


The great labor and expense involve 
inthus redeeming the bog lands and 


bringing them under cultivation’ is 


amply repaid in the end by most aston- 
ishing crops of pumpkins, corn, pota- 
toes, and, infact, all kinds of vege- 
tables and tubers. The land will not do 
for trees because they do not find a 
substantial enough footing to keep 
them in an upright position’ when 
the vind blows. Then, too, 
the standing water beneath would 
rot the roots as soon as they 
penetrates to it. But in pumpkins 
and tubers—whew! what crops! It’s as 
easy to grow a 250-pound pumpkin and 
a five-pound potato there as it is to 
raise white beans on ordinary soil. 
Corn, when it manages to stand up to 
its work, thinks nothing of turning off 
150 to 200 bushels to the acre. The 
stalks grow from twelve to fourteen 


feet high, and a step-ladder is required | 


to reach some of the ears. It is inthe 
Westminster country that are  pro- 
duced many of the vegetable prodigies 
which so astonish people at our agricul- 


This 


And that is exactly the — 


A writer who attemptsto descri 
the wonderfnl productiveness of this 


region tells of a farmer wh. took two 


crops of onions, and a crop of cabbage 
plants .from the same land, and got 
another crop of onions well started—all 
in the course of a year. His first 
crop of onions yelded at the rate 
of 350 sacks to the acre; nd 
crop (small onions for pickles,) 150 
sacks to the acre; third crop, 100,- 
000 cabbage plants. Onions, cabbages, 
radishes and asparagus seem to be es- 
pecially adapted to winter growth in 
this section. One year the cultivator 
gathered in February and March a crop 
of cabbages which ran 8000 heads to 
the acre. 
32 pounds, and the gross yield was 30 
tonstotheacre. Thecabbages brought 
from 817to#20aton. In potatoes 300 
bushels to the acre is not an unusual 
crop; in onions 1000 bushels have been 
taken from an acre of ground; in beets 
a yieldof 100 tons tothe acre is possi- 
ble. A single beet of one season’s 
growth tipped the scales at 46 pounds. 


From three hills of pumpkins the culti- ~ 
| vator gathered a first crop of 19 anda 


second crop of 18. The heaviest pump- 

kin weighing 201 pounds, and the ag- 

gregate yield of the three hills was 

3000 pounds. , 
AS A FERTILIZER. 

The extraordinary fertllity of the 


peat lands has suggested its use for a. 


fertilizer. It is prohably not concen- 
trated enough to pay for transport 

long distances, but it would be excellent 
for an absorbent of chemicals and its 


mechanical effect on any stiff soil must 


be excellent. 

Time and chance have helped to dem- 
onstrate the value of this peat when it 
‘is applied to the common soil, for it is 
found thattoa distance of 150 feet 
from the margin of the bog all round 
extra fertility is -noticeable. 


strengthened by what it has absorbed 
from the bog, and by fragments scat- 
tered upon it in a chance way. 

The idea of taking out the peat for 
fertilizing purposes is not entirely new. 
For years certain nurserymen and flo- 
rists of this city. have been securing it 
in small quantities for use in their 
propagating houses, and we believe 
they findit very satisfactory. An inter- 
esting experiment tried by some of them 
is totake the squared blocks of peat 
as they are cut out of the bog, and set 
them in the propagating house. These 
may be kept moist without any danger 
of disintegrating, and seeds planted in 
them spring up, and the plants flourish 
finely. 


OTHER USES. 


Many Things that Peat is Good 
For. 


The 


[Journal of Society of Chemical Industry.] 


The Handels Museum publishes an ex- 
tract from an article by Dr. Leo Prybyl, 
who maintains that peat is a valuable 
raw material, the uses of which, except 
as fuel and litter, are as yet very lim- 
ited. The fiber is unsurpassed as a 
packing material for use in the 
case of breakable merchandise, 
being much superior to straw, 
hay, etc., owing to its greater elasticity 
ayd dryness. In the case of consian- 


/ 


second 


The largest head weighed 


This. 
simply denotes that the land has been . 
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-- tended to by the association. 


_ to fifty feet. 


4. 


~ 


Was orgaiizen anu tuo ‘expert 
ment of shipping green peas to Denver 
by express. a’ success, began to make 
regular shipments to eastern cities. 
Since then, peas, beans, tomatoes and 
early potatoes have been shipped in 
winter as far east as Boston. ‘The ex- 
press rates, of course, are high, and 
with the commission charges; etc., con- 
sumed a large portion of the high 
prices obtained. Since then, the rail- 
roads have made aspecial rate of $1.05 
a hundred, in orange cars, by fast 
freight, to Chicago, Kansas City and 
other points, and the business will now 
be developed for all itis worth. Dur- 
ing the past winter, growers did not ob- 
tain so much as they should have done, 
owing to lack of organization of the 
markets. This will in future be at- 
That the 
industry has a brilliant future is plain 
from the fact that this is practically 
the only section’ in the United States 
whence fresh vegetables can be de- 
pended on every week in the winter. 

Most of the land in the frostless belt 
fs held in small tracts by resident 
owners. Some of it is rented occasion- 
aly to Chinamen—who often clear tp in 
a vear what isto them a fortune from 
small patches of three, four or five 
acres. Some persons have begun by 
renting asmall piece of ground and 
ended by building comfortable homes on 
land of their own. 

Under the new rate of $1.05 per 100 
pounds it will be possible to get winter 
vegetables from Los Angeles in any part 
of the United States ata cost of about 
8 cents a pound. This will enable 
the moderate-living people to buy them, 
anda great demand will undoubtedly 

‘spring up. 

The climate of this section is as_ near 
perfection as could be imagined. From 
the ocean, which is in plain view to the 
southwest and less than 10 miles dis- 
tant, comes a fresh and gentle breeze 
nearly every day in the year. The soil 
is much diversified, but exccedingly 
productive, varying indepth from one 

Near the foothil¢ “it is a 
sedimentary loam and alluvial loam; 
lower down, adobe. Water is abundant 


* , and of the best quality. Everything is 


Walley. They “have -been-grown and} 


ta 


“ the latter big stock ranches and grain 
Four great Spanish grants, ‘still 


grown without irrigation. Water is 
within a few feet of the surface over 
most of the valley and in places breaks 
out in large flowing springs, notably at 
Colegrove, It runs out of several moun- 
tain cafions and even on the lower hill- 
sides may be had in wells ata depth of 
twenty to thirty feet. 7 

The range of productions in this val- 
ley is remarkable. Citrus fruits of fine 
quality are raised, lemons specially ex- 
celling. Even these are not irrigated, 
except in some few instances. Of de- 


' ciduous fruits, there are apples, pears, 


peaches, apricots, nectarines, prunes, 


figs, guavas, pomegranates, loquats, 
grapes, mulberries, walnuts, almonds 
and other nuts and -berries. The ba- 


nana ripens here, and such tropical 
fruits as the date, cherimoyer, alligator 
pear and coffee are produced in the 
open air. 

The Cahuenga Valley is a great place 
for watermelons. It is estimated that 
there are 400 acres in melons this sea- 
son. They lie in great fields—big, lus- 
cious fellows—-with no fence to keep 
out intruders. Any passer-by is ap- 
parently welcome to eat, as long as he 
carries none away. Melons weighing 
over fifty pounds are common, and they 


have been grown as heavy as 108 


pounds. The yield averages thirty-five 
loads of 8000 pounds each to the acre. 
They are often grown here as a_ second. 
crop. Most of them are sold in Los 
Angeles, but some are shipped to Ari- 
zona, Puget Seund and other points. 
The acreage in melons is increasing 
every year. One grower says that 
melons at 15 cents a dozen pay better 
than potatoes at $1 a sack. 

It is an interesting fact that the warm 


are cultivated, in many places as high 
up asa horsecan walk. The soil is good 
tothe summits of the range, which 
vary from 1000.to 1500 feetin alti- 
tude and the Soil keeps moist the year 
round. 
Sugar beets do wellin the Cahuenga 


when tested went very high in sugar. 
A factory might have been established 
here, but sufficienteland could not be se- 
cured, as the farmers find other crops 
more profitable. 


There isa marked difference in ap- 


pearance between the foothill section 
, and the lower valley. 


In the former are 
. small farms, cultivation and thrift; in 


fields. 
undivided, stretch between Los Angeles 
and the ocean, retarding settlement. 
These are the Brea, Rodeo de Las Aguas, 
Buenos Ayres and San Vicente. The 
owners of these grants took all the land 
that they thought was worth having, 
but missed the best—the frostless beit 
in the foothills. That was Government 
land, and twenty years ago people 
turned uptheir noses at the idea of 
paying $1.25 an acre forit. Even ten 
years ago some of it was unlocated. 
There are several picturesque cajjons 
,in the Cahuenga range, adown which 
-trickle clear mountain streams, aligned 


. to their mouths with giant sycamores, 


_Which furnish a grateful shade up thése 
cafiens. Right’to the,summit of the 

_ ange, a distance of four to five miles, 
are little ranchos, on which are grown 
grapes, fruits and corn, and many bee 
ranchos. 
The population of the valley numbers 
something over 2000 souls. There is 
no town of importance, but several set- 
tlements. At the foot of the Cahuenga 

_ Pass is Hollywood, with some handsome 
residences. Mr. Hurd has hére some 
Navel orange and Eureka lemon trees, 


two years old, which have made a re-’' 


markable growth. A little way to the 
north, at the mouth of Urquidez Cafion, 
isthe Little place, where are some 
Navel orange trees six or seven years 
old, irrigated from a small mountain 
stream, and loaded with fruit. <A large 
clump of bananas also bear heavily. 
Near here, Mr. Moll of Los Angeles, has 
a thriving orchard, mostly of apricots. 
He sold his crop this‘year on the trees. 
Adjoining Hollywood, a little farther 
away from the hills, isColegrove, where 
is the beautiful residence of ex-Senator 
Cornelius Cole, surrounded by fine, large 


pepper, eucalyptus and other shade. 
trees 


8. Mr. Cole has 433 acres, all in 
cultivation. There are 120 acres in 
corn, beans and early vegetables, anda 
home orchard. Early peas, shipped from 
Colegrove, have sold in February at 25 
cents a pound in San Francisco, and 
Chile peppers ai 50 cents. San Fran- 
cisco gets its vegetables. from this sec- 
tion'a month or six weeks earlier than 
from anywhere else. In 1886, Mr. 
Cole laid’ out a number of 10-acre 
tracts, some of which are still on the 
market. Mr. Cole and his sons are un- 
tiring workers for the good of this sec- 
tion. 

Near Colegrove is the Plummer 
ranch, E. R. and J. L. Plummer owning 
each 60 acres, upon which they have 
created beautiful homes. E. R. Plum- 
mer, whom a Times representative had 
the pleasure of meeting, is an intelli, 


gent gentieman, ful! of information 


about this section, of which he is one of 
the oldest residents, having arrived 
here ata time when scarcely an im- 
provement was to be seen in any direc- 
tion as far as the eye could reach. He 
9 


| two mills for feed and a grindstone. 


($3857. 


sonie thrifty orange trees on his 


place and a field of very fine Egyptian 
corn. By careful selection of seeds, he 
has produced anew variety of water- 
melon, very red, thin-skinned. and lus- 
cious, known as ‘‘Plummer’s Cahuenga.” 
By the way, the watermelon may be 
flavored in any desired manner, by 
making a slit in the stalk while the 
melon is green and inserting’a string, 
the other end of whichis in a saucer 
filled with the desired flavoring fluid. 
Even an alcoholic flavoring may be 
produced in this manner—a hint for 
prohibition communities. Mr. Plum- 
mer also produces pitless peaches—not, 
of course, as a commercial proposition— 
by boring a hole in the limb of the 
tree back of the fruit while it is yet in 
flower and keeping the hole open. 

A camphor tree on this ranch, four 
years old, is twenty feet high,,and one 
of the largest trees of the kind in this 
section. It was imported direct ‘from 
China. 

Among other original ideas of Mr. 
Plummer’s is the utilization of cats to 
rida farm of vermin. Noticing about 
a dozen felines about the premises, an 
inquiry was made, and it was ascer- 
tained that these animals are never fed, 
but keep the place entirely free of 
gophers, which were formerly a great 
nuisance. The idea appears to be 
worth adopting. Los Angeles could 
supply the surrounding country with a 
large number of cats without suffering 
much. | 

This section abounds in asphaltum, as 
the name of the ranch—La Brea—indi- 
cates. There is also coal oil in places. 
Several years ago a flow was struck a 
mile and a half east of Colegrove, and 
there are atrone indications on the 
Plummer ranch. The people around 
here are, however, making so much 
from the surface of the soil that they 
do not trouble themselves particularly 
about what lies underneath it. 

Unimproved lands along this part of 
the Cahuenga Valley are held at prices 
ranging from $150 to $200 an acre. 
An association .is being formed for the 
purpose of. grading the land and_ estab- 
lishing regular prices. 

Traveling west from Cahuenga, the 
great rancho of Rodeo de las Aguas 
(‘Gathering of the Waters’’) is passed 
through. This is still largely used asa 
stock and dairy ranch, although some 
of the foothill land ‘is rented out for 
vegetables. About 120 cows are 
milked on the ranch. One half the 
milk goes in butter, the other half 
comes to Los Angeles. Five ‘men do 
the milking, each milking twenty-five 
cows twice aday. A six horse-power 


-engine runs the churn, pumps water by 


a steam syphon pump, cuts feed, runs 
A 
windmill pumps the water for the house 


and an artesian well supplies water for | 


the dairy. The milk is allowed to sour 
before being churned. 

The profits of vegetable culture along 
this section may be estimated by the re- 
turns from a twenty-acre patch rented 
by A. H. Denker, of the Rodeo de Las 
Aguas,to aChinaman. After paying 
freight, commissions and all other 
charges the net profits amounted to 
Of this sum $1564 went to 
Mr. Denker for the use of the land.and 
$1927 to the Chinaman who farmed it. 

Still traveling west, the country be- 
comes less cultivated. The Wolfskill 
ranch, well kept, with a handsome resi- 
dence amid old bearing trees and 
vines, lies off to the left on the line of 
the defunct Los Angeles and Pacific 
Railroad, standing out like an oasis in 
an apparent desert. Then, on a sloping 
mesa, we come tothe inevifable boom 
hotel—about the only onein this sec- 
tion. Itis yet unfinished and repre- 
sents all thereis of ‘‘Sunset,’’ which 
was to be a great town, but was started 
too late in the boom. The location is 
certainly magnificent. ee 

Just beyond Sunset, and three miles 
from Santa Monica, with which it is 
connectéd by street cars, are the nu- 
merous large buildings of the branch of 
the National ‘Soldiers’ Home, where 
about six hundred of Uncle Sam's vet- 
erans are spending their, closing days 
in peace, fanned by the balmy breezes 
ofthe Pacific. This will undoubtedly 


in time become the finest Home in the 


country. It has everything of climate, 
location and soil to make it so. The 
extensive grounds are being gradually 
planted with shade and fruit trees, corn 
and vegetables, and ‘ere long the vet- 
erans should be able to enjoy the luxury 
of fresh fruit every day in the pear— 
a luxury in the East, but almost a 
necessity in California. Col. Charles 
Treichel.is the governor of the Home;’ 


and Maj. George H. Bonebrake of the) 


National Board is the local manager. 

The Santa Monica Mountains bend to 
the northwest when they reach the 
coast at Santa Monica Cajfion, three 
miles north of Santa Monica. At the 
cafion, the Southern Pacific Company 
has big improvements in contemplation, 
including a wharf at which steamers to 
and from San Francisco would stop. 
This and the revival of the Los Angeles 
and Pacific Railroad, along the foot- 
hills, which ceased operations a couple 
of years ago, would be a great boon for 
the producers of the valley, who would 
then be able to land their produce in 
San Francisco at much lower rates than 
at present. 

Returning tothe point of departure, 
at Colegrove, and. journeying. north 
along the foothills, we enter Los Feliz 
ranch, which extends three and one-half 
miles east and west and five miles north 
and south, along the river. Much of 
this land which lies in the frostless belt 
has been rented to people who grow 
vegetables. Chinamen are charged $7 
an acre, white men only $3.50—a 
liberal policy, which has apparently met 
with small encouragement, as the Amer- 
ican tenantstoo often neglect their 
lands, while loafing around town and 
boasting of the great crops they arg 
going to raise, and decrying ‘‘the evils 
of cheap Chinese labor.”’ 

The influence of the warm beltis very 
noticeable here in-the colder months, 
when a walk of 800 feet. often brings 
one into a perceptible change of tem- 
perature., The hillsides are here culti- 
vated almost to their summits, in toma- 
toes, melons and othercrops. Here is 
a small orchard of fig and orange trees, 
loaded with fruit. They had» not been 
irrigated and had received no particu- 
lar care. The mildness of the climate 
here is proved by the fact that when 
the ranch was first settled, immense 
wild tomato vines were found with 
trunks like trees, and loaded with fruit, 
showing that they had never been in- 
jured by frost. 

Several cajions run up into the mount- 
ains along here, on the slopes of which 
are large quantities of oak and other 
timber trees. Into one a tunnel has 
been run 400 feet and into another 
700 feet, obtaining in each case a good 
flow of water. Green peas and toma- 
toes, shipped from here to Chicago, last 
winter, by express, netted the shippers 
9 cents a pound; others shipped to 
New York netted ll cents. ~ 

We now reach Edgemont, an ideal 
little village, nestled.on the side of a 
hill overlooking the valley. Los Ange- 
les and the ocean are both in full view. 
A little Swiss-like church lifts its spire 
to heaven, and a remarkably handsome 
schoolhouse, built on a granite hill, has 
a globe on its turret, with the countries 
of the world painted thereon. Here 
are some beautiful homes, surrounded 
by groves of young orange and other 
trees... 

A shott drive brings one to the Los 


Anwetes River, 


|} tended to hold for a rise, 


lacked both land strength to farm a 


“the orchards will be famous, 


‘mously, ranging from $100 to $150 


efigs and turnips, @f apricots aud pota- 


whence it is but an 
hour's journey back by a picturesque 
route along the overhanging bank and 
through Elysian Park to the city. 

At present the only means of reach- 
ing the Cahuenga country—except by 
team—is a steam dummy line, which 
runs from the end of the Temple-street 
cable road to Hollywood. The country 
it traverses is thinly settled and poorly 
improved, and gives visitors no concep- 
tion of the fertile region which lies be- 
yond. 


EAGLE ROCK VALLEY. 


An Isolated Dell Among the Hills—The 
Werdugo Country. 
IVE MILES NORTHWEST OF THE 
northern boundary line of the city 
of Los Angeles is a ragged little moun- 
tain of gray sandstone, upon which 
Time, by means of prehistoric wear» 
and weather, has carved two bows like 
the outstretched wings of an enormous 
bird, and as the hill has long been a no- 
ticeable landmark, it naturally gave its 
name to the fertile valley whichit over- 
looks. 

Eagle Rock Valley comprises the 
eastern 1500 or 2000 acres of the 
Rancho San Rafael, and lays claim to 
more varieties of climate, wider range 
of soil and greater diversity of produc- 
tion than any similar area in Southern 
California. The valley was well known 
in old Spanish days, and the old padres 
who jogged on horseback, or patiently 
trudged afoot from the mission at Santa 
Barbara to that at San Bernardino, and 
the drivers of the bands of sheep and 
horses and cattle, which in those days 
made up the wealth of the community, 
turned aside from the more direct route 
to pass through the valley of the Eagle 
Rock, for there were springs whose 
water was sweet and never-failing, even 
though the wished-for rains were long 
delayed. 

The agricultural development of Eagle 
Rock Valley was begun in 1884, when 
land was bought by speculators who in- 
_a_few 
small holdings purchased by men who 
intended to make a living from the soil. 
The then regular California programme 
was followed. Part of the land wasset 
to trees, with little attention and less 
care as tothe adaptability of soil and 
tree, and other land farmed to barley 
and corn, witha few only moderately 
successful..attempts at bean culture. 
Naturally some of the trees failed to do 
well, and others were neglected during 
the frequent changes of ownership dur- 
ing the boom period. 

The real prosperity of the valley be- 
gan in 1886, with the arrival from Chi- 
cago of a ‘‘tenderfoot’’ named Parker. 
Mr. Parker was broken in health and 


quarter section of land to barley. He 
bought a fifty-acre tract, a large part. 
of it was. rugged mountain, but which 
offered several fine and breezy building 
sites and cost very little money. The 
new.owner set. out a few trees and 
planted about six acres of cucumbers. 
One result of that planting was that a 
multiplicity of. backaches afflicted the 
planter as he stooped over or -got down 
on his knees to pick pecks of pretty 
pickles until he had cleared $100 net 
from every acre he had planted. But 
still more important was the effect 
produced upon land owners in Eagle 
Rock Valley, . They at once discovered 
that wet land, wonderfully fertile and 
near to town, could produce better 
crops than hay or even corn; that the 
planting of trees which would produce 
an income by and by, did not greatly 
interfere with the gaining of a good in- 
come at once from vegetables planted 
between the rows of trees. The little 
community awoke to the fact that a 
farmer might do a good deal of work 
with his head. The valley was 
promptly organized into a school dis- 
trict, alot and schoolhouse donated anda 
teacher employed, and while the chil- 
dren studied the three R’s their fathers 
studied the land and farmed it with re- 
gard to its varying qualities. Apples, 
pears and prunes were planted on the 
low ground, with a few alfalfa fields by 
way of variety; peaches and apricots 
have flourished offithe somewhat lighter 
soil on the higher hills; orange and 
lemon trees on the middie benches now 
produce their golden fruit, and olives’ 
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its composition, is itiner \n textare una 
of more decided characteristic flavor. . 
Eagle Rock Valiey lands vary In price 
from 8125 to $500 per acré, the prices 
varying not so much by reason of actual 
differences of value as the necessities 
of the holder. There are still a_ few. 
tracts owned by speculators who are 
more or less involved and who wotld be 
glad to realize a small price on Eagle 
Rock holdings to avoid greater losses 
in other localities. These tracts afe 
being taken up, however, and very soon 
the intending purchaser must pay the 
standard price, which is about §250 
per acre for land which has been culti- 


vated and perhaps has a small home 


orchard. Of land set to olives or to 
deciduous trees in bearing there is prac- 
tically none which can be brought. : 

In this article little has been said as 
to the production of these fruits—decid- 
uous and citrus, or of nuts, for which 
Eagle Rock Valley is peculiarly adap- 
ted, and which will in years to come be 
the solid foundation of her reputation. 
The home-seeker is not usually blessed 
with an over-abundance of this world’s 
goods and must find a location where he 
and his family may promptly make a 
living from the soil. In this .particular 
Eagle Kock owns no rival but Cahuenga, 
and no superior anywhere, To be re- 
lieved of the expense and labor of irri- 
gating to find a soil whose depth is un- 
measured and whose fertility is appar- 
ently inexhaustible, where variations 
of elevation and moisture ~- permit 
the cultivation -of crops which 
mature every. day in the year, 
where a_ diligent man .may; feel 
sure of making a living almost from the 


that any orchard he may plant will ina 
few years produce a competence if only 
decently cared for. These are the 
legitimate desires’ of the homle-seeker, ' 


in Eagle Rock Valley is able to comply.’ 

P. W. Parker, the. pioneer. horticyl- 
turist already mentioned, has a beauti- 
ful place on the mountain side, embel- 
lished with palms and other trees. He 
has thirty-nine trees of the Royal apri- 
cot variety, occupying one-third of an 
acre, which produced five tons this year, 
selling for $30 aton, Last year he'sold 
six tons of’ peaches from seventy trees. 
He shipped winter tomatoes to Omaha, 
Denver and other. places last winter, 
and sold them at 15 cents a pound. - He 
also grows many roses, some of which 
he has marketed in the East, shipping 
them packed in moss. Mr. Parker is 
just completing a fine house, which he 
has built with the profits of his land. 

D. H. Binkley has ten acres of decidu- 
ous trees—peach and others—with toma- 
matoes planted between. The plants 
are immense as to vigor of growth, size 
of fruit and yield peracre. He expects 
to gather fifteen to twenty tons‘to the 
acre this year from plants set. between 
the trees. From fiye-sixths of an acre 
he picked eighteen tons last year. Mr. 
Binkley’s place is not for sale, and 


nothing could tempt. him to return to 


It is estimated that there are about 
100 acres in tomatoesin the valley. 
The Los Angeles cannery has contracted 

Eagle Rock Valley, although so near 
Los Angeles, is so hidden away. amdng 
the hills that the traveler might easily 
overlook it altogether, it lying off the 
main road. It is reached either by way 
of Garvanza or Glendale, from each of 
which places itis aboutamile anda 
is picturesquely situated on a high bank 
overlooking the Arroya Seco, midway 
to Pasadena. Itis a place of. pretty 
suburban homes. Near by there is a 
winery of the San. Rafael ranch: 

Beyond Eagle Rock, 'right'ap against 
the slopes of the high mountains arethe 
twin valleys of 

Crescenta Canyada. 

The soil here—the detritus of decom- 
posed mountains—is very warm and 
fertile, when cleared of brush and rocks. 


during the past year anda number of 
orchards planted, especially of citrus 
trees, which do well here, the fruit be- 
ing clean and fine flavored. Water for 
irrigation, which is needéd here, is ob- 
tained from the mountain. Crescenta 


| 


very beginning and be equally .certain | 


and: with these ‘demands. every: one | 


Several hundredacres have beencleared } 


Same gentleman raised on three acres 
27,000 pounds of peaches, which sold 
for $437; and from one-sixth of an acre 
of 6-year-old walnut trees gathered 385 
pounds of nuts, which sold for $38.50. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY. 


The Great Granary of the Southern Part 
of the State. 


THE SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
lies north of Los Angeles. For 
some reason or other—perhaps for sev- 
eral reasons—the development in this 
county has been almost all to the south- 
ward. One reason why the northern 
part of the county has been compara- 
tively neglected has undoubtedly been 
the large undivided ranches which have 
until recently monopolized the land. 
Leaving Los Angeles by the South- 
ern Pacific, the train soon crosses the 
Los Angeles river and winds along the 
east banks, through the comparatively 
narrow gorge which gives the river 
ingress fromthe north. On each side 
are rolling’ hills, above. and beyond 
which, on the east, are the Sierras. 
Corn fields, vineyards and groves of 
eucalyptus trees dot the valley and 
lower foothills. The first place reached 
is Tropico Station, six miles north 
of Los Angeles. The 
part of the settlement is 100 
feet above and a mile from the 
station. It will be found described else- 
where in this issue, as also Glendale, the 


—is the next passed. Here, at the sta- 
tion, even the Southern Californian ac- 
customed to encountering boom hotels 
in the wilderness, is astonished to see, 
standing solitary in the fields adjoining 


the station, the only building in sight? a | 


ornate three-story structure of 
brick and stone, which would attract 


attention in Los Angeles. . On. enquiry 


it is found that this. imposing structure 
was built during the boom by Ben 
» Ward, to start the town of West Glen- 
dale, but Glendale refused to follow the 
star of empire, and so the block, after 
being used as a saloon, is now occupied 
as a school. After passing Sepulveda 
the valley widens and at ; 
Burbank 

the San Fernando Valley proper may be 
said to commence. Burbank is another 
of the towns that were started during 
the boom. Itis very pleasantly located, 
‘something like Monrovia ‘and Whittier, 
on a mesa sloping from the mountains. 
‘The valley here, about a mile mide, is 
bounded on the west ‘by the Cahuenga 
range of mountains, at the foot of which 
flows the Los Angeles River, its banks 
lined with willows. 


including a fine hotel. A furniture fac- 
tory that has been in operation for sev- 
eral years is moving to Waco, Tex. 
The town has a cement ‘reservoir, sup- 
plied from mountain springs, for do/ 


ditch brings water from the Los An- 
geles River, sufficient to irrigate a large 
-body of land. Quite a number of decid- 
ous fruit trees have been planted 


On the lower lands there is rather too 
much frost to make it entirely suitable 
‘for citrus fruits. These lands are be- 
ccming much moister than they were. 
Five years ago, on land below Burbank 
that is now boggy, the water stood 
thirty feet from the surface. A little 
farther north a well was dug four years 
ago and no water found at a depth of 
175 feet. 
water in this well. 

Land under the ditch, of excellent 
quality, can be bought for about $100 


price considering that Burbank is only 
eleven miles from Los Angeles, and on 
two railroads. 

North of Burbank the valley widens 
out still more, the western hills almost 
disappearing in the distance. The val- 
ley has a less settled appearance. 
There are large fields of wheat and 
corn, with some vineyards. One mile 
from Burbank is : 

Dundee, 

the town consisting, as far as can be 
seen from the train, of a large shed, 
used as a store and postoffice. This was 
one of the latest town-building enter- 


principal, 


station for which place—West Glendale: 


At Burbank are some fine buildings, 


-‘mestic purposes, and a five-mile cement 


around Burbank during the past year. | 


There is now fifty feet of. 


an acré, which is a very reasonable 


| 

ame “tain valley rerened to elsewhere 

in this issue. The next station is , 
Pacoima, 

whence comes the water which supplies 

the eastern section of the valley. It is 


| developed by means ofa submerged 


dam,‘one of the most remarkable struc- 
tures of its kind inthe country. Dur- 
ing four months of the year no water 
appears on the surface of the wash 
which runs out ofthe cafion, but the 
gravel on the surface is always full of 
water. A dam 600 feet long and 
in some cases eighty feet deep was 
built on the bedrock of the river bot- 
tom, coming up six feet above the sur- 
face of the water. Two pipes, one 
fourteen inches and the other twenty- 
four inches in diameter, were placed so 
as to siphon the water out over the 
dam and carry it down to the valley be- 
low. By this means a stream equal to 
nearly 100,000 gallons an hour was 
confined. The dam _ is of Portland 
cement and granite, and cost $44,000. 
At Pacoima are some handsome resi- 
dences. 
San Fernando 

does not make a favorable impression 
on the visitor or passer-by. Little has 
been done to beautify the town; there 
are few shade trees and the accomoda- 
tions, for travelers are inferior, 
as at many other places, one has to go 
away from town—in this case about two 


miles—to see where the. improvements. 


are, in the line of orchards, vineyards 
and rural homes. a 
San Fernando is the granary of Los 
Angeles county, an honor which is now 
shared by its northern neighbor, Ante- 
lope Valley. It is only during the past 
five years that the work of subdividing 
its great ranches has commenced and 
wheat-growing is still.the leading in- 
dustry. Owing to the prevailing excite- 


ment in the world’s wheat market, . 


Here, | 


there was an undertone of -interested. 


‘speculation in the town about the mid- 
dle of August: Wheat had been sold at 
$1.40 and holders were refusing fur- 
ther offers at that price, asking $1.50 
acental. Many sanguine agriculturists 
‘expected to got $1.75, and some even 
‘talked of $2. The threshing was about 
completed and the grain was being 


| hauled into town in great four and six- 


horse wagons. There is nothing of the 
calm beauty of rural life in the opera- 
tions which attend the gathering and 
garnering of a crop on a California 
‘wheat ranch. Allis machinery, noise, 
dust and heat. The days of the great 
wheat ranches are numbered. From 
now on, every year will probably see a 
less acreage in grain in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. Ceres must give way to 
Pomona and 10,000-acre ranches to 
10-acre homes. The change is a sub- 
ject for sincere congratulation. 

. Itisa ride of from 15 to 20 miles 
through the San Fernando ranch, as 
originally granted—one of the largest 
in California. The Porter ranch is a 
‘little 16,000-acre subdivision of this. 
It is estimated that there were about 
40,000 acres of wheat in the valley this 


season, of which over half belonged to 


the Los Angeles Milling Company. 


Grain grown on the south side of the. 


valley is hauled to Los Angeles by 
wagoh, through the Cahuenga Pass. 
The land is jargely rented, the man who 
takes the land paying from one-fifth to 
one-fourth. of the crop, according to 
whether the land is bare or has_ build- 
ings. The wheat on the Porter ranch 
averaged over fifteen sacks to the acre 
last year. This year the run of the 
whole valley is expected to go about 
sacks, a sack weighing from 180 to 185 
pounds. This is considered a good aver- 
age yield. ‘Last year the price paid 
was $1.06 a cental, at present it is 
about $1.45—quite a material differ- 
ence. 
varies considerably in quality, which, of 
course, influences the yield. There is 
some especially fine land on the south 
side. 


10,000 centals of wheat on 1000 acres, 
which sold for $12,500. The cost of 
production was $4000. The Porter 


4 Land and Water Company raised. 80,- 


000 centals on 8000 acres, at a cost 
of production of $10,000. _ It is 
scarcely necéssary to say that wheat is 
not irrigated here, or elsewhere in Cali- 
fornia. . 
All the planting of orchards in this 


The land through the valley 


George K. Porter last year raised 


in 1891 they,could have bought land in 


Antelope Valley for ‘almost nothing,” 
just as they tell now about other sec- 
tions of Southern California, where 
land is today ‘“‘out of sight.’’ Not that 
this valley can ever hope to rival those 
of San Gabriél, Pomona and others as 
producers of citrus fruits. It makes no 
claims of this description. What it 


does claim is that it now grows, in im-. 
mense quantity, the finest wheat in the ~ 


world; that it has successfully demon- 


| Strated its adaptability to many varie- 


ties of deciduous fruits, and, further, 
that its lands are within reach of the 
poor man. 3 

Last year, Antelope Valley. exported 
over 40,000 sacks of grain, of which 
the greater part came to Los eles. 
So great has been the increased settle- 
ment during the past year that the 
present year’s crop is estimated as the 
product of 65,000 acres, at 8% sacks 
tothe acre. This is equivalent to over 
700,000 centals, worth, at present 
prices, $1,000.000. The wheat is of 
extra fine quality. It took the first 
premium at the New Orleans fair five 

The valley has an elevation: above 
sea-level of 2350 feet, an average 
diameter from north to south of twenty 


miles and from east to west of fort 


miles, and contains an area of 80 

square miles. The elevation above the 
sea is such that itis out of the exces- 
sive heat of the San Joaquin Valley, 
or the Gila Bottoms, and out of the ex 
cessive frosts of the high Sierras, 


-| Snow has been known to fall a few 


inches deep and to have lasted. for a 
number of hours, and ice has formed 
from one quarter to three-quarters of 
an inch in thickness, for a number of 
mornings in succession, but it has 
always disappeared soon after sunrise. 
This frost'is enough to check the sap in 


‘the deciduous fruit trees, consequently | 


the fruit, ‘including the apple, has a 
flavor the equal of any grown in the 
East or North. About one-eighth of 
the whole area of the valley has good 
surface water within from fonr to fif- 
teen feet of the surface, and the soil 
here is always moist. Although this 


land looks level, it is all graded, so that 


water will run off toward the outlet of 
the valley; but this grade is not enough 
to cause the land to cut by the current. 
Part of this moist soil is a heavy loam, 
and in a native state grows wild rye, 
red-top, salt grass, alfileria and sage- 


“brush; but much of it is a strongly-min- 


eralized sandy loam, and before the ad- 
vent of sheep, was covered with wild 
red-top or bunch grass. All of the 
moist land which has water from four 
to twenty feet of the surface is espec- 
ially adapted for stéck purposes, in- 
cluding the raising of alfalfa without 
irrigation, as it already has a sub-soil 
irrigation that never fails, while any- 
where on this land artesian water may 
be had at a depth of from 100 to 300 
fect. 

In addition to the grain crop this year 
some two thousand tons of wheat and 
barley have been cut to hay, as well as 
many tons of alfalfa hay, all, both grain 
and hay being, with the exception of 
some alfalfa, raised without irrigation. 
This section will no doubt, in time, make 
a reputation for the Pacific Coast for 


-Yaising the Champagne grape, as there 


is within the limits of this valley a large 
area with a chemically constituted soil 
which has a peculiar capacity for hold- 
ing moisture, so that little, if any irri- 


gation will be required, even on high . 


and apparently dry ground, and the ab- 
sence of fogs and dews make the climate 
perfect for viticulture, and the condi- 
tions of air and heat do not favor either 
the propagation or vitality of the grape 
pests, thus making this valley peculiarly 
adapted for this industry. Boe 
Many fine orchards in which every 
kind of deciduous fruit _is grown to 
perfection may be seen in all parts of 
the valley. ,At Fairmont the Fairmont 
Land and Water Company have some 
200 acres of land set in fruits and vines 
and E. M. Durant hasa fine orchard. 
Both testify tothe admirable adapta- 
bility of this section for fruit and vine 
culture. Mr. Sutherland.and Mr. Nick 


Cochem, of Del Sur, have done much in _ 


demonstrating the adaptability of this 


part of the valley to almond. raising,’ — 


they each having a fine orchard of this 
delicious and valuable nut, samples of 


ese 


only 4 years old pay in fruit for the 
care bestowed upon them. On almost 
inaccessible hilltops eucalyptus trees 
proclaim the ability to find sustenance. . 
The chief claim of the valley to fame, 
however, dies in its production. of veg- 
etables, winter and summer. In time 
but at 
present probably no place in California, 
with the single exception of Cahuenga, 
can rival Eagle Rock Valley in the pro- 
duction of annual crops, quantity and 
quality considered. On thelowgrounds 
there.is; considerable frost and the 
season rather late; but the tremendous 
fertility of the soil compensates, for the 
late start. When the Eagle Rock farm- 
er sets out his patch of tomatoes on the 
low ground he calculates that picking 
will begin a little before September 1, 
and that it will last till it rains, though 
the rainy season is delayedtill January. 
In any ordinary season tomatoes in 
Eagle Rock Valley are expected to yield 
fifteen tons to the acre, the amount ris- 
ing to twenty tons or even a little more 
in those seasons when the rains are 
late. The canneries are paying $8 per 
ton for tomatoes, and picking has now 
fairly begun withthe promise of the 
best yield ever known, because the land 
produces more largely after a few sea- 
sons cultivation. Cucumbers for pick- 
ling are still grown, and produce enor- 


peracre. But the labor of picking is 
very great, and the cropis not con- 
sidered such an absolutely sure thing as 
tomatoes, which have come tobe re- 
garded asthe pet specialty of Eagle 
Rock. 

Tomatoes planted on low ground be- 
gin to ripen about September, yield’ 
from 15 to 20 tons per acre, and bring 
$8 perton. But peopledriving through 
Eagle Rock always have their attention 
drawn to zig-zag strips of cultivated 
land running up the sunny southern 
sides of the mountains and climbing to 
their very tops. Those are the patches 
of winter tomatoes, the pride of the 
valley and the source of their owners’ 
prosperity. These vines do not yield so: 
heavily—from 4‘ to10tons to theacre 
being all that may beexpected. Neither 
is the fruit so fine, for Eagle Rock to- 
matoes on the low ground average about 
one-half pound in weight, and are as 
smooth round asa big red apple, 
while the hill product is smaller and 
less regularty shaped. But the, hill 
vines ripen their fruit fr January to 
May and the product prings- anywhere 
from 3 cents to 12 cents per pound ina 
market whith demandsten times the 
amount which can be supplied. 

No irrigation is practiced in Eagle 
Rock Valley. Even orange trees thrive 
with the water naturally supplied, and 
finer fruits can be raised than on tree 
or plants artificially supplied wit 
moisture. By actual test tomatoes 
raised in Eagle Rock Valley contain 
from 10 to 20 per cent. less water ina 
given weight of fruit than the product 
of light soils-where frequent irrigation 
is practiced. The Same statement is 
true, though not of always to the same: 
extent, of cucumbers and oranges, of 


toes and the rest of the catalogue. 
The product of the non-irrigated, moist.. 


Canada will before long become an im- 
portant producer of fruits. -The chief” 
advantage ofthe valley at present is 
its comparativeisolation. It isreached 
either by way of Pasadena or Eagle 
Rock Valley. Land varies greatly in 
price, according tothe necessities of 
the seller. | 

Still further up in the mountains, to 
the northwest of Cajjada, is another 
little mountain valley called 

Monte Vista 

It is best reached from Roscoe station, 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad, in 
San Fernando Valley. A’ settlement 
was made here. during the boom, and 
the soil being productive the valley is 
now going ahead on intrinsic merit: 
Some fine fruit is raised here. William 
Bernhard raised last year 25 tons of 
grapes on 10 acres for which he re- 
ceived $750. The vines were 5 years 
old, grown on heavy loam soil and not 
irrigated. 

Returning from Eagle Rock by the 
river route we soon reach | 

Glendale 

a pretty settlement in what is known as_ 
the Verdugo country, frgm the range of. 
mountains of that name in the rear. 
Glendale had a pretty bad attack of the 
boom fever, but owing to its natural ad- 
vantages could not be kept back long 
by the reaction. Many neglected vine- 
vards, however. still testify to the evil 
effects of speculation. 

Water comes from, the Verdugo Cafion 
to irrigate the foothill land behind 
Glendale. At the mouth ofthe cafion 
Judge Ross and Capt. “Thorn have fine 
homes, surrounded by groves of old 
orange trees. At Glendale is one of the 
largest old orange orchards in the State 
—the Crow orchard—consisting of 
nearly 100 acres of stately trees. On- 
the edge of the orchard is a double row 
of giant eucalypti, which givesome idea 
of what those trees must look liké when 
they attain their full growth'in Austra- 
lian forests. 

J. J. Lindgreen of Glendale sold last 
year from half an acre of 6-year-old 
apricot trees fruit to the value ‘of $150, 
and from one-fifth of an acre of 6-year- 
old figs $100 worth of fruit. The trees 
were not irrigated. 

S. J. Coleman from one acre of prunes 
sold 10,000 pounds for $200, and from. 
one-fourth of an acre of blackberries, 
$80 worth of fruit. The berries were 
irrigated, the prunes not. — 

P. H. Bullis, from four aces of 6-year-. 
‘old peach trees sold 48,310 pounds for 
$725. No irrigation. 

E. T. Byram raised this year some 
of the finest late Crawford peaches that 
have been seen in Los Angeles. | 

Along the River 
from Giendale to Los Angeles, along the 
river road, through Riverdale and 
Tropico, is a succession of orchards, 
corn-fields and vegetable gardens. At 
Riverdale 124; acres were planted last 
spring by an Eastern gentlemen in 
Valencia orange trees and Lisbon 
lemons, with acypress hedge and pepper 
trees all around. The trees show the 
effect of careful attention, looking. par- 
ticularly healthy. 

At iropico D. E. Long raised last year 

4000 pounds of apples on one-fourth of 


we 


land has a less proportion of water in 


an acre, selling them for $80. The 


4 


prises of the boom. Back from the 
railroad, in the foothills, are many 
pretty mountain ranches, which the 
traveler by rail does notsee. Dillon 
and Kenealy have here 175 acres in 


wineries in Southern California. They 
sell their wine .in London and Liver- 
pool. The finest varieties of wine 
grapes areraised. This year there will 
be an immense crop. Last year they 
produced 90,000 gallons of wine, 
which sold for $35,000, of which 
$30,000 was profit. 
these grapes grow is a sandy loam, and 
is not irrigated. 

Adjoining this vineyard is Chandler’s 
ranch, consisting of 300 acres, of which 
140 is in cultivation, 30 being in fruits 
—apricots, peaches and raisin grapes. 
Apricots.appear.to do especially well in 
this section, the quality being very su- 
perior. Mr. Chandler dries his apricots, 
getting 10 cents a pound for them 
dried. Harry Chandler came to Cali- 
fornia ‘‘busted’’ and in poor health in 


11882. Fortwo years he peddled fruit. 


among the great grain ranches of. the 
San Fernando Valley, and in 1884 
bought this mountain ranch, which he 
has since gradually improved, planting 
some trees every year. : 

There is some good -soil’ here alon 
the foothills; near the railroads the soil 
has been spoiled by wash from the 
mountains. Several settlers around the 
Chandler place are planting olives, 
prunes and other fruits. 

There are many bee men in these 
foothills. At one time they had the 
foothill sections of Southern California 
almost to themselves, but are gradually 
being crowded out or into more remote 
regions by the horticulturists. The 
honey business is an important one in 
Southern California. Bees find no bet- 
ter place in the United States than 


day in the year, and the sun shines 300 
days out of the 8365. The bees gather 
nectar from the bloom of trees, shrubs 
and plants indigenous to California, 
foremost among which are the oak, 
sycamore, water alder, willow, manzan- 
ita, sumac, yerba santa, buckhorn, wild 
plum, wild buckwheat, black, white and 
silver sage—which produce the finest 
honey in the world—besides the orange 
lemon, lime and other cultivated trees. 
The honey made from the eucalyptus, 
which blooms eight months in the year, 
is very rich in nectar, and honey made 
from it has the reputation of contain- 
ing valuable medicinal qualities. 

This year the ‘‘foul brood,’’ an in- 
sidious disease, has almost destroyed 
the bee business inthis section. It is 
the first total failure ofa crop since 


|} 1885. Last year Mr. Chandler made 


six tons of honey, which sold at 5} 
cents a pound. William Bernhard, of 
Monte Vista, further back in the moun- 
tains, made 58,000 pounds from 250 
swarms, which he sold for $3800. The 
expense of production was $500. 

On the otherside of the valley are 
noticed beautiful, sloping, oak dotted 


hills, which suggest inviting locations: 


for homes. Vineyards and orchards are 
beginning to appear on their lower 
slopes. In time they will be cultivated 
to their summits, but at present land is 
too plentiful here. 


Roscoe is the station for Monte Vista, 


wine grapes, and one of the largest- 


The soil on which - 


here, where flowers are opening every 


valley has been done since the boom. 
At the old mission—one of the finest re- 
mains of the kind in California—may 
be seen some immense apricot and 
other trees, which demonstrate the fact 
that fruit trees are at home here. The 
Porter Land and Water Company has 
an orchard covering nearly a _ mile 
square, including a mixed variety of 
fruits, many of which are orange. 
Oranges raised in this valley are clean 
and free from scale. The olive, peach, 
apricot, prune and fig appear to do es- 
pecially well. The climate favors’ the 
drying of fruit. A° cannery and fruit 
dryer will soon be needed to dispose of 
the product. 

An artesian water belt runs across 
the valley, north of town, in which 
water is obtained at a depth of 175 to 
275 feet. | 

About ten miles northwest of San 
Fernando, at the foot of the hills, is 
Chatsworth Park, a picturesque spot 
where many orchards have been planted 

Land around San Ferrando, suitable 
for graim and fruit, ranges in price all 
the way from $50-to $250 an acre, ac- 


\cording to the soi and water supply. 


Leaving Merndndo, the train soon 
begins to climb the picturesque, oak- 


dotted mountains to the north, and, 


ofter, passing through a long tunnel 
reaches 
Newhall, 

situated in a basin of the mountains, at 
an elevation of 1265 feet, nine miles 
from San Fernando. Here it ts’ very 
warm in snmmer, in spite of the eleva- 
tion—so warm that it is said fruit is 
sometimes baked on the trees. Apri- 
cots are brought here to be dried in the 


open air all: the way from Ventura. 


county, where the climate is too moist 
for the purpose. Newhall should be a 
good place in which to grow cherries, 
which ripen before the extremely hot 
weather commences. 

Just beyond Newhall is Saugus, where 
the railroads to San Francisco and 
Santa Barbara separate. After wind- 
ing among elevated mountain cafions, 
past Lang’s, where is a spring, an 
orchard, and something of a mountain 
resort, the train runs through the Sole- 
dad Pass and enters Antelope Valley. 


ANTELOPE VALLEY. 


A Section Where Cheap Lands May Yet 
be Found. 

NTELOPE VALLEY OCCUPIES 
the northern portion of Los An- 

geles county, which it separates from 
Kern county. It covers nearly half 
the area of the county. In fact, itis a 
western extension'of the Mojave Des- 
ert, which desolate sectién some parts 
of it resemble. As seen from the rail- 
road, which traverses the valley from 
south to north, it presents an uninvit- 
ing appearance, with its great stretches 
of arid soil, covered in places with 
sage brush, cactus and plants peculiar 
‘to the desert regions. Appearances 
are, however, deceptive. Antelope 
Valley contains hundreds of square 
miles of excellent soil. It is sparcely 
settled and land is cheap, but this will 
not long continue. Even now,: settlers 


are pouring in, and ten years hence 
regretfully 


| people will be telling how 


river. 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
These gentlemen also raised, without 
irrigation, over nineteen sacks of bar- 
ley tothe acre,eachsack averaging two 
bushels. 

Big Rock Creek and Palmdale, the 
latter a German settlement, both of 
which are irrigation districts, are 
wholly given up to deciduous fruit and 
grape growing, and within the next few 


years these places will undoubtedly ship © 


as much and as fine a quality of fruit 
for their size as the famous Santa Clara 
Valley. BE 
During the past few weeks the pros- 
perity of Antelope Valley has been fur- 
ther assured by the introduction of a 
new system of artesian well-boring, by 
means of which a well of 8300 feet is 
bored in a day, ata cost of only $1 per 
foot. Under this system no casing is 
used, except for the first 15 feet or so, 
at which depth a “‘hard pan’’ of stone- 
like shale is encountered. There is an 
artesian belt about 80 miles wide, which 
traverses the valley, the water running 
from east to west—from the high moun- 
tains to the sea, a veritable underground 
Anywhere within the belt water 
may be had at depths ranging from 150 
to 800 feet. There have been no 
failures and a large number of wells 
have been ordered in addition to those 
already sunk. The effect of this water 
bonanza cannot fail to be very marked 
in the development of the valley. 
Besides the orchards mentioned, dur- 
ing the past few years many orchards 
of deciduous fruits have been planted, 
and fine apricots, peaches and others 
fruits raised without irrigation. Raisins 
have been made which are especially 
large and fine. Excellent cherries havé. 
been raised at Palmdale. 


fruit which only succeeds in fev sec- 
tions of Southern California, and will 
always command a good price. Fruit 


-|t¥ees in the.valey should. be trained | 


low, owing to. the 
which times 
and which form the chief draw- 
back to the climate. Their effect will 
in time be modified by the planting of 
trees as windbreaks, which has been 
done in Riverside and other places. 
The Chamber of Commerce in Los 


-high winds 
prevail there, 


| Angeles has samples of white Australian 


wheat from the east side of Antelope 
Valley that has 102 stalks from one 
root,.or seed, another with 56 stalks 
that will average 80 kernels, and give 
an aggregate of 1680 kernels from one 
seed. There is also a bunch of. barley 
of 57 stalks from one root; a°*bunch of 
oats with the same number_of stalks, 
and a bunch of Egyptian corn with 8 
stalks from one seed. These specimens 
were grown without irrigation. There 
are also samples of alfalfa 6 feet high 
which produced 20 large loads of hay 
from 814 acres at one cutting. 

Antelope Valley offers good openings 
to men who have a little money and 
are willing to work. Unimproved land 
may be had there at from $5 to $15 an 
acre, on reasonable terms. There is 


also still some Government land back 


from the railroad, but it is getting very 
scarce. Much care should be taken in 
purchasing, as the land varies from 


worthless desert to deep, fertile soil. . 


There is also considerable alkali, in 


| places. 


This is a . 
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Its Future Development 
on the Coast 


BY THE NICARAGUA CANAL ROUTE. 


The Completion of That International 
Waterway Will Render Over-pro- 
daction in California Impossi- 
ble—Unlimited Markets. 


[William L. Merry in The Forum.] 


ILLIAM H. SEW- 

ard, who was as bril- 

liant a statesman as 

we ever produced, 

made the prediction 

K that the Pacific 

Ocean will be the 

Ow, scene of man’s great- 

at est achievements. If 

wisdom govern the 

councils of the Re- 

; public, our Pacific 

Coast will become the main factor in 

these achievements; for the.cities of. 

that Coast are the outports of the 

world’s commerce. To reach Asiatic 

seaports their vessels must cross the 

largest ocean on the globe. To reach 

the markets of our Atlantic seacoast and 

of Europe, they must make the longest 

sea voyage known to navigators—twice 

across the equator, and around the Cape. 

Such development as has been made 

since the American occupation, not- 

withstanding these great distances, is 

due to the energy of our people, and is 

but a promise of the future, when the 

dominant problem of cheap transporta- 

tion shall have been solved by the com- 
pletion of an inter-oceanic canal. 

The Pacific Coast had no such rigorous 
climate as the North Atlantic seaboard. 
Even on the Alaskan coast and the 
Alentian Islands there is no such ex- 
tremely cold and tempestuous weather. 
In. tne Pacific, too, as in the Atlantic, 
‘there is a river in the,ocean.’’ The 
drift of the Japan current, together 
with that borne by southwest winds 
from the equatorial regions, impinges 
upon the Pacific Coast: in a high north- 
ern latitude, moderates the rigors of 
what would ‘be without it an arctic 
winter on the coast, and creates a pre- 
cipitation that is at times excessive. 
Itis no doubt due to this rainfall that 
the northwest coast is so heavily tim- 
bered. Assimilating with the warmer 
waters of the Pacific as this current 
advances in its southern course, it mod- 
ifies the rainfall, until, on the coast of 
California and farther south, the pre- 
cipitation is controlled by other causes, 
and is greatly lessened. 

Let us point out briefly what part thijs 
section o1 our Republic may play in es- 
tablishing our supremacy in the com- 

erce of the world. The timber-lands 
of this region are the finest on the 
globe, and will become available when 
our Eastern seacoast and Europe are de- 
nuded. The California redwood has for 
many purposes no equalin any timber 
known to commerce; the white cedar 
of Oregon is exceedingly beautiful; and 
the supar pine and the Oregon pine are 
unexcelled in general usefulness. Other 
kinds of timber, too, are abundant. The 
fisheries of the Pacific Coast are practi- 
caliy inexhaustible; but they are yet 
hardly known to commerce, except ina 
pioneer way. The examination now be- 
ing made of these regions by the United 
States steamship Albatross has already 
Shown the promise ‘of a great in- 
dustry, which will give a future school 
for Américan seamanship and adven- 
ture, and be a prolific source of wealth 
to the Republic. The soil is fertile 
where the country is not mountaincus; 
and the mountain-ranges are rich in 
minerals. Itis true thatin the south- 
ern part of California irrigation is a 
necessity; but the lands produce won- 
derfully when water is applied, and 
they are now sold for higher prices than 
any land on the coast; and these prices 
are based on their productiveness. 
While the products of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Alaska are more akin to 
those of our Eastern States, California 
is becoming the Italy of North America. 
The cereal crops of the northern Pacific 
States will in California find competitors 
in horticulture and viticulture fully 
equal to them in value. The value of 
the wheat crop, for the half-decade 
from 1885 to 1889 inclusive, of the 
seven States and Territories of the Pa- 
cific Coast, was $211,344,886; the 
value of the gold and silver product for 
the same period was $213,536,621; 


-and-the value of the fruit product for 


1889 was $16,000,000. 

The comparatively slow develop- 
ment of this region so favored by na- 
ture is due to the inadequacy of 
transportation; and in the solution of 
this problem of transportation the Pa- 
cific Coast must find its future prosper- 
ity. When ox teams across.the conti- 
nent and sailing ships around Cape 
Horn were the sole methods of trans- 
portation from onr Eastern States and 
from Europe we felt that we were liv- 
ing out of the great world of commerce 


and the arts; nor are we in much better’ 


plight now. Three thousand miles of 
travel by rail separate us from our 
great centers of finance and commerce, 
and the limitations of that railway 
transportation are serious.. Railways, 
of course, are necessary, and to them 
we are indebted for such development 
as we have made. They give a means 
of rapid transit for mails, passengers 
and such freight as they can carry with 
profit tothe owners; but in transpor- 
tation by water—whose cost, in com- 
parison with that of railway transpor- 
tation, is as one to five—lies the 
solution of the prosperity of the Pacific 
Coast, which already produces far, in 
excess of the demands of the home 
market. It is useless to bring hither 
the most desirable immigrants until 
this great problem is solved. 

For this reason the people of the Pa 
cifié Coast have always taken a pro- 
found interest in the Nicarauga Canal. 
The Legislatures of California, of Ore- 


‘gon, of Washington and of Nevada 


have filed in the State Department in 
Washington joint resolutions urging 
upon Congress such wise and conserva- 
tive legislation as will secure an Amer- 
ican inter-oceanic canal under the con- 
trol of our government jointly with the 
Nicaraguan government. In 1883 Sen- 


‘ator Newton Booth of California made 


an eloquent appeal to Congress on be- 
half of this great work, and,later Sena- 
tor John F. Miller of Callfornia, and 
Senator Joseph N. Dolph of Oregon, 
labored earnestly for the same purpose; 
and not a commercial arganization 
from Puget Sound to San Diego failed 
repeatedly to petition Congress to 
take favorable action in the matter. 

cognizing the magnitude of the bene- 
fiernt entervrise, and with a patriotic 
regard for the preponderating influence 
Pivyerly appertaining to our Govern- 
ment in a water-way through the Amer- 
ican isthmus, our people have desired 
Government control for this work, for 
the reason that, with a Government 
guaranty, speedy construction is as- 
sured, moderate tolls may be relied 
Hpon, and international difficulties may 
be avoided. But, with or without gov- 


ernmental control, they look upon the 
Nicaragua Canal as a solution of the 
problem of the growth and prosperity 
of the Pacific Coast. Let us see what 
they may properly expect from its com- 
pletion. 

So far as railway traffic is concerned, 
while its value is fully appreciated, it 
is apparent, that, as railway terminals, 
the cities of the Pacific Coast occupy 
the most disadvantageous positions in 
the country; for they are at the western 
end of a long haul. These seaboard 


commerce for prosperity. The canal 
will immensely develop the maritime 
commerce of the Pacific Coast, and, as 
the interior is settled, then additional 
railway terminals will be established, 
all having advantage over the seaports 
in transportation from our commercial 
and industrial centers in the Eastern 
States. 

In the movement of one year’s wheat 
crop of the Pacific Coast $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000 will be saved in freight, 
insurance and interest; and the onerous 
expense of sacking, amounting to about 
$1.25 per ton, will be saved to the pro- 
ducer; for, through the canal, grain 
may be as safely carried in bulk as it is 
carried acrossthe Atlantic. The wheat 
crop of the Pacific Coast ’will increase 
greatly in the future, although in. Cali- 
fornia it is probable that much land that 
is now used for wheat will be diverted to 
horticuiture. But in the States farther 
north wheat will continue to be the 
ener product. Its quality is the 
finest in the world; and the soil of 
northern and central California, of 
Oregon and of Washington, is especially 
adapted to its growth. The wheat of 
the Pacific Coast is used in Eurape for 
admixture with European wheat, to 
which it is considered superior in dry- 
ness and color, while it is equal to 
European wheat in flavor. 

Having in view the fact that horti- 
culture is to be one of the leading Pa- 
cific industries, it is of importance to 
note that the Nicaragua Canal will 
solve the question of a market, and 
make over-production an impossibility. 
For many years frozen meats have been 
successfully landed in Europe from New 
Zealand, Australia and the Argentine 
Republic in refrigerator steamships. 
This service requires a steady and dry 
artificial temperature of. 25° to 26° 
Fahrenheit. The transportation of 
fruits, vegetables and all other pro- 
ducts of the orchard and of the farm 
requires a dry temperature of only 86° 
to 38° Fahrenheit. Withthe aid of the 
refrigerator steamers, the markets of 
northern Europe can be supplied with 
‘these products from the Pacific coast 


in twenty-five days, at a time of 
the year when those markets are 
w unsupplied. Under such. con- 


ditions over-production need not be 
considered. The timber lands of the 
Pacific Coast have been already alluded 
to. Even now, under disadvantageous 
conditions of transportation, occasional 
cargoes are sent to our eastern sea- 
board and to Europe. As soon as the 
canalis open the lumber trade of the 
Pacific Coast will receive an enormous 
impetus. Europe and the Atlantic 
States are comparatively denuded of 
timber and will draw on these forests 
for their main supply. . The fisheries, 
too, will then be opentoour Atlantic 
fishermen. When cargoes can pass 
through the canal unbroken in bulk and 
at cheap freight rates, or in the same 
vessel that made the catch, our fisher- 
ies will increase enormously. The 


canal will be of immense importance 
and profit to the Pacific Coast as well 
as to our entire country. Maritime 
commerce develops a hardy, brave and 
vigorous people, patriotic and. ready 
to defend the flag on every sea; and the 
industry ofshipbuilders will receive a 
great impetus; in fact, new shipyards 
will be necessary to meet the increas- 
ing demand for ocean carriers even 
between home ports. The canal will 
create a mercantile steam navy and 
restore the American flag to the ocean. 

Of almost equal importance will be 
the material development of Central 
America on the Pacific side, especially 
of Nicaragua, which is one of the gar- 
den spots of» the world. Witha ‘canal 
connecting Lakes Managua and Nicara- 
gua, and with railways as feeders tothe 
cheap transportation made available by 
the use of these internal water-ways, 
Nicaragua will become the theater of a 
commerce worthy of its situation on the 
world’s great highway. In this pros- 
perity the American Pacific cities must 
of course share by the interchange of 
products always in demand in both 
countries. 

Itis a geographical fact, perhaps lit- 
tle known, that the shortest route from 
the ports of China and Japan to the Nic- 
aragua Canal passes within 180 miles 
of San Francisco, and still nearer San 
Diego. Consequently, all steamships 
in this great trade to the eastern coasts 
of North and South America will make 
our Pacific Coast cities ports of call for 
coaling, and for discharging and taking 
up cargoes. This is a fact of great sig- 
nificance, tending to cheapen freights 
both eastward and westward. 

Such benefits as may be expected 
from Asiaticcommerce will naturally, 
under existent favorable geographical 
conditions, inure largely to our Pacific 
Coast. This commerce is increasing 
very slowly; all the more slowly for the 
reason that we welcome Asiatic mer- 
chandise, but do not welcome Asiatic 
population. But it is my impression 


merce has been generally exaggerated. 
It is true that the future may make 
great changes even in China; but we 
have hada hard experience in building 
up atrade in the ‘Flowery Kingdom” 
for’ American products. There is 
prejudice like the prejudice of the 
stomach, andthe Chinese will prefer 
rice as an article of diet to our flour, 
even if the latter be the cheaper. 
Japan, witha much smaller population 
than China, will soon offer us a. better 
field for the exchange of products, than 
herlarger neighbor. The Japanese are 
very friendly with our people, and are 
generally anxious to adopt Western 
civilization. Theyare, too, a braver 
and more independent people than the 
Ghinese. When they immigrate to this 
‘oountry they adopt our dress and our 
‘habits. Thus far we have had 
very. few Japanese in- the United 
States except from the lower classes; 
but they may be seenany day in our 
streets, dressed in European costume, 
generally quiet, unobtrusive and indus- 
trious. Japan furnishes the world 
mainly with the same kinds of mer- 
chandise as China; the Japanese gov- 
ernment is anxious for friendly rela- 
‘tions with the United States, and is 
willing to promote commercial inter- 
course, Our commerce with Japan, 
therefore, has a more promising future 
than our commerce with China. There 
are those who expect a great change in 
the Chinese policy, but the slightest im- 
~~ made by Western civilization 
and commerce at the treaty ports finds 
no support in the vast interior of the 
most populous of all nations. A change 
in Chinese policy may come, but it will 
not be inour day and generation. 

The opportunities for a profitable 
commerce with Australia and New Zea- 
land are abundantly proved by what 


methods of communication and steam 
transportation. These are new and 
growing countries, inhabited by an En- 
glish-speaking people with a free gov- 


ernment. They are to play a great 
part in Pacific Ocean’ commerce ; and if 


cities must depend upon their maritime, 


ocean-carrying trade which will use the 


no 


has been already done with our limited- 


our Government will connect our con- 
tinent and theirs by cable, via Honolulu 
and Samoa, and pay a reasonable com- 
pensation for the transportation of 
ocean mails in . first-class American 
steamships, the developement of com- 
merce in this direction will be remark- 


able, and Pacific Coast ports, as well as 


the whole country, will be greatly bene- 
fited thereby. 

The islands of the Pacific have a fu- 
ture of commercial importance. The 
Hawaiian Islands are already very de- 
sirable customers for our products. 
But the further grawth of commerce in 


this direction will be slow, and is ngtto.| 


be compare iththat of our nearer 
neighbors in”Mexico, Central America 
and South América. 

We have suffered thus far from ascant 
supply of cheap and good coal, although 
we have an abundant supply of coal of 
the second grade. Owing. however, to 
the high price of labor and*to the cost 
of transportation, coal is comparatively 
high throughout the Pacific Coast States 
and Territories. The immutnity from 
severe winters renders the people less 
dependent on fuel than in other sec- 


|} tions; but we feel the want of cheap 


coal in manufacturing. Our nearest 
point of supply for the best quality of 
coalis British Columbia, and it is a 
suggestive fact that this supply is in that 
part of British Columbia which would 
have been American territory had the 
boundary line been carried directly west 
to the Pacific Ocean, instead of in mid- 
channel through the Straits of San Juan 
de Fuca. Doubtless, however, new dis- 
coveries await the prospector, and 
cheaper transportation will aid in the 

solution of this problem. ! 

That the Pacific Coast is to be a grea 
factor in the commercial supremacy of 
the United States is therefore apparent 
to any close observer who-knows its 
at resources. There are three con- 


itions of rapid and successful develop- 


ment, which may be thus stated: 
First—A rigid exclusion of Mongolian 
immigration. | 
Second—The encouragement of a de- 
sirable Caucasian immigration, as far as 
practicable of our own. people, from 
the States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Third—The construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal at as early a date as possi- 
ble, to give us a cheap and short trans- 
portation route, under our control, 
which shall supplement the work of the 
present and future railway systems to 
reach the Pacific. te 
A rapid development of wealth, 
industry and population without the 
canal is an impossibility. Until 
that is completed, we must. be 
content with such comparatively 
slow growth as expensive trans- 
portation necessitates. In the councils 
of the nation we have little voice, be- 
cause we have few votes. Our inter- 
ests haxe too frequently failed 
to receive from Congress the consid- 
eration that they deserve. But with 
the opening of the Nicaragua Canal the 
Pacific will become the theater of our 
future achievements, andthe American. 
flag shall go afloat once more; for it has 
surely been an erroneous policy that 
has permitted the decadence of our 
ocean-carrving trade. 
of the Golden Gate, I can already see 
the truth of Mr. Seward’s prediction. 
Some idea of the ultimate development, 
the beginning-ef which has just been 
made, may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing comparisons between the group of 
Pacific States, viz., California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada and the Terri- 
tories of Arizona and Utah, and the 
group of Atlantic States, viz, the 
New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 


Atlantic 
Group. Group. 

Areainsquare miles. 743,060 182,912 


Population in 1890.1,829,950 18,607,000 
The Pacific group, therefore, has 
more than four times the area of the 


Atlantic group, and if it were populated 


proportionately would have 75,000,000 
peopie. 

New York city, in 1840, had a popu- 
lation of 312,000, approximately that 
of San Francisco in 1891. The State 
of New York the same year had a pop- 
ulation of 2,428,921. Compared with 
the Eastern States above named, with a 
proportionate trade based on our im- 
ports and exports, the Pacific States 
and Territories will haveatrade of 
$2,000,000.000 annually when we 
reach a proportionate population, while 
our manufactures will be worth nearly 
$6,000,000,000 annually. 

It needs only wise legislation and the 
energy of our people to develop here a 
maritime commerce:that shall place the 
United States first in rank of commer, 


cial nations. These figures carry with’ 


them the conviction that this Coast is 
in itself an empire with a glorious fu-. 
ture, worthy of the consideration and 
fostering care of our government, and 
giving promise of a literal fulfilment of 
the most sanguine predictions. It is a 
section of the Republic of which Ameri- 
cans may be justly proud; and instead 
of going to Europe they may well, with 
patriotic intent, turn their steps west- 
ward until they can see through the 
Golden Gate the sunset in the great 
Pacific. Then will they realize, as men 
otherwise do not realize, that our coun- 
try spans the continent. 
L. Merry. 


: Fruit Drying. 
Fruit drying is now one of our recog- 
nized industries. That judgment, expe- 


that the value of modern Asiatic come| rience and money are required in this 


branch of the fruit business in Califor- 
nia goes without saying.» The dried 
fruit markets of the United States fur- 
nish the greatest and most available 
outlet for the vast output of dried fruit, 
whieh is increasing in volume year by 
The markets of the South Pacific Isl- 
ands and Australia have been partially 
developed and are taking fair quantities 
of dried fruit this‘season. Our dried 
fruits are also being gradually intro- 
duced in the various large cities of 
Europe, several trial trips, consistin 
of carloads of choice apricots se 
peaches, having been distributed in the 
old world at good prices. A very large, 
profitable trade will certainly result 
from the proper introduction of Califor- 
nia dried fruits in England. The out- 
‘put of dried fruit in this State from the 
crop of 1890 was 48,700,000 pounds. 
or 2435 carloads, classified as follows: 
Pounds. Pound 


nds. 
Apples.... 1,000,000 Prunes..14,000,000 


Apricots... 8,500,000 Grapes..10,001,000 
Peaches ..12,250.000 Nect'r’s. 500,000 
Pears..... 600,000 Figs.... 350,000 


Plums.... 1,000,000 


Flowers by Mail. 

Cut flowers are. constantly sent 
through the mails, seldom in such a fash- 
ion as to preserve their bloom and fresh- 
ness, says an Eastern exchange. To 
effect this, pack (in a light wooden 
box, mot using cardboard; line 
the box with wadding or  cotton- 


batting, Jaying over this a_ sheet 
of tissue paper; then lay the 
flowers, not on’ top of each other, 


but in rows side by side, the blossoms 
of each row on the stems of their neigh- 
bors; pack closely, otherwise the 
flowers will be displaced and injured in 
the journey. Before packing they 
should stand in water several hours in 
order to absorb moisture enough to keep 
them from withering. It is not well to 
sprinkle them too heavily after they are 


in the box, for without air this is likely 


| to produce mildew. 


Writing in view, 


HOME PRODUCTION. 


Strides Recently Made in 
| That Line. > 


‘PROFITABLE FIELDS YET OPEN 


To Grow Late Potatoes—Apples and 
Cherries—Asparagus—Olive Oil— 
Chrystallized Fraits—Sul- 
tana Raisins. 


PPEARING FIRST 
in Tne Times of No- 
vember 4, the fol- 
lowing article is 
here reprinted as 
| being of more than 
passing interest: 
During boom days 
the local papers fre- 
quently published 


articles showing 
\ how small a propor- 

tion of the neces- 
saries of life consumed here were 
raised at home and’ urging an in- 
crease in production. At that time, 
when the Easterner came down upon us 
like a wolf on the -fold—only he more 
generally played the part of a sheep— 
the old-fashioned grangers of Downey, 
Compton and Los Nietos grew rich in 
supplying the humgry speculators with 
the bread and butter of life, for outside 
of those regions little general produce 
was raised, and-it needed daily train- 
loads of food from the East to make up 
the deficiency.” 

After five years an investigation re- 
veals a great and favorable change in 
this respect. Los Angeles county and 
Southern California are rapidly reach- 
ing the desirable position of a self-sus- 
taining community, producing all the 
necessaries of life which they consume, 
with a big surplus to exchange for lux- 
uries. This point is being reached, but 
has not yet been attained, and it will 
be interesting to note where the short- 
comings are and in what direction there 
are openings for the profitable invest- 
ment of capital and labor. A closer 
study of the requirements of the mar- 
ket would save Southern California 
farmers from the mistake of putting all 
their eggs into one basket, and so cre- 
ating a glut, as-in the case of the po- 
tato crop this year. 
| Commencing with the staff of life, itis 
found that all the wheat consumed here 
is and has for many years been raised 
at home, with a very large surplus for 
export, a surplus which, in spite of the 
cutting up of grain fields for orchards, 
is likely to increase for some years to 
come, owing'to large plantings in the 
Antelope Valley, where some of the 
finest wheat in the world jis raised. 
The flour consumed here is all made at 
home, with the exception ofa very trifl- 
ing import. 

Southern California raises all the bar- 
ley and corn it usés and ships large 
amounts away, notably to supply the 
military posts in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, to which points] also even sucha 
bulky article as hay is sent, a rather 
uncomplimentary Comment on the en- 
terprise of Territorial farmers. 

In spite of the great glut of potatoes 
which has been experienced during the 
past few months,thousands of sacks 
having been left ground unhar- 
‘yésted, this section will soon be import- 
‘ing “spuds” from the north, and here- 
by hangs a tale or rather a lesson, 


potatoes raised here are a spring crop. 
Last year they brought high prices, and 
of course @verybody rushed into the 


ship East, whither thousands ‘of car- 


fall crop of potatoes, say in September, 
they would get from. $1 to°$1.50a 
hundred pounds for them in the winter, 
which will shortly be the ruling prices. 
But this does not mean that every man 
in Southern California who has ten 
acres and a team should plant fall pota- 
toes. 

Coming to fruit, itis found that cit- 
rus fruit, except citrons and limes, -is 
allraised at home. 
comes chiefly from Mexico, by way of 
San Francisco. It grows well here in 
localities where there is little frost. 
Citrons areallimported.. They flourish 
here, bear early and ‘‘pay big.’’ 

‘Apples are not raised in sufficient 
quantity to supply the local demands, 
being imported largely from Kansas, 
Missouri, Michigan,and Oregon. Yet 
anyone who has visited our horticultu- 
ral fairs need not to be told that fine 
apples can be raised in this section. 
At 2 cents a pound, which is about the 
present price for the home article, 
they oughtto pay as well as oranges. 
They do best in the cooler mountain 
sections. Fine apples are also raised 
near the coast. The codlin moth has 
been giving some trcuble of late years 
It is said that California apples lack 
keeping qualities, still they will keep in 
cold storage till March, and there is no 
reason why the local demand, at least, 
should not be supplied from the home 
product. Two years ago apples were 
scarce in the East and some were 
shipped thither from California. 

Nearly all the cherries consumed in 
Los Angeles are, imported from the 
north, mostly from Santa Clara and 
Alameda counties. They seldom retail 
atless than 10 cents a pound. It has 


be grown in the mountain sections of 


and at’ Palmdale in Antelope Vailey. 
There is certainly big money in cher- 
ries at present prices. 

Currants are also imported from the 
north, chiefly from San Leandro and 
Haywards, sections of Alameda county. 
It was thought, until recently, that they 
could not be raised around here, but 
Capt. Ellis, who has a small place be- 
yond the University, has proved the 
contrary, He marketed his crop read- 
ily last spring at from 8 to 10 cents a 
pound. 

Gooseberries are imported from the 
north. On the other hand blackberries 
and strawberries are raised here in 
great abuudance, and the latter ex- 
ported by the ton. 

Most of the plums used here are still 
imported, local growers having appar- 
ently confined their plantings to the 
prime variety. As plums are worth 
3 cents a pound wholesgle, there 
appears a good opening here for horti- 


Late varieties of table grapes are also 
imported from the north. It isclaimed 
that our climate is too warm for the 
Cornichons and Burdels. But, then, 
they wouldcertainly succeed well in the 
more elevated regions where apples 
and cherries are raised, also intue 
cooler sections near the coast. Here 
is another good opening for fruit grow- 
ers. 

Vegetables are raised here in abund- 
ance and exported toa considerable ex- 
| tent. There is one branch of this in- 


With few insigniticant exceptions, the 


business, the consequence being that as 
soon as it was no longer profitable to 


loads were sent, prices begdn to drop 
until they went to 45 centsa sack or 


lower, as at present. Now, if farmers 
would plant a portion of their land toa 


The latter fruit 


been proven that excellent cherries can. 


Southern California, and a beginning, 
hasbeen made at Julian, at Banning, 


from sugar-beets; 133 
cultural enterprise. 


_who understand or will study the busi- 
ness. This isthe etches, of fine as- 
paragus. The best seen in this market 
comes from the north, and even that 
cannot begin to compare with the ap- 
petizing, thick, white stalks which are 
in France and packed in bottles. 

é miserable, little, thin’ green stuff 


name of asparagus, One feature) of as- 
paragus culture worth mentioning is 
that the plant thrives well in white 
alkali soil. Inthe asparagus beds of 
Europe salt is used as a fertilizer. 

The dried fruit consumed here is 
largely home-grown. White California 
figs are becoming common in the stores, 
though, so far, most of them come from 
Fresno. They are not quite up to the 
imported article in thinness of skin and 
packing. 
the world, and export carloads, but 
there is one variety—the seedless Sul- 
tana—in which California growers have 
not yet been able to compete, Those 
grown here are small and dark-skinned, 
almost like currants, while the imported 
article is large, thin-skinned and trans- 
parent. There is a small fortune for 
the California: horticulturist who can 
produce Sultana raisins equal to the 
muropean article. 

Nearly all the prunes eonsumed here 
are raised at home, and they are very 
fine ones. 

The canned fruits used are mostly put 
up here, except cherries, plums, straw- 
berries and raspberries. The canned 
vegetables are also packed here, except 
peas and corn. 

There are now two jelly and jam fac- 
tories in Los Angeles. Goods are now 
packed equal to the finest imported. 
Marmalade is also made here, but it 
lacks the peculiar, aromatic, bitter 
taste of that made in Scotland, which 
is due to the bitter orange used there 

Fine asparagus and peas packed in 
glass are still imported from France. 
They should be produced here. In this 
connection, it may be mentioned that 
there is acrying need for a glass. fac- 
tory. With cheap sugar, cheap fuel 
and cheap glass jars, Southern Cali- 
fornia could export the finest of jams, 
jellies and preserved fruits by the train- 
load and ship-load to all parts of the 
world and give employment to many 
thousands of persons in their manufac- 
ture. 

Crystallized fruits are made by three: 
firms in this country. The demand is 
far in excess of the supply and the price 
high. There is room for many more 
fruit crystallizing works in Southern 
California. 

Not one-third of the olive oil con- 
sumed.in Southern California is made 
here, although this will not long be the 
case. for thousands of acres of olive or- 
chards are coming into bearing. Ell- 
wood Cooper's olive oil, which was $2 
a bottle, has been reduced to $1.50, a 
price still too ‘high for all but the rich. 
The imported oil sells at one-half that 
price, but then, in spite of the label of 
“Pure Liicca Oil,’”? and in spite of the 
law passed by the late Legislature, it is 
mostly composed of the product of cot- 
ton-seed, sunflower-seed and peanuts. 
The owner of a bearing-olive orchard 
at present is certainly a man to be en- 
vied. | 

Turning to the product of the dairy 
and stock-yards, it is found that, while 
many more eggs are raised here than in 
the days of the boom, they are still im- 
ported at the rate of from one to two 
carloads a week, which should not be, 
for this is an ideal country for chickens, 
and eggs are at present worth 85 cents 
a dozen. 

Much creamery butter is also im- 
ported, though many butter factories 
have sprung into existence during the 
past five years. A connoisseur of good 
butter finds it difficult to suit himself in 
Los Angeles. 

Some excellent cheese is now being 
turned out in Southern California, al- 
though much is still imported. There 
is a good opening here, the demand for 
California cheese being in excess of the 
supply. The strong Eastern cheese is 
not popular here. 

Much poultry is also imported from 
the East. The increase in our popula- 
tion appearsto have almost kept up 
with the increased production of eggs, 
poultry and dairy products in Southern 
California. 
points in our armor as a productive sec- 
tion. 

Hog products are all imported. except 
some hams, which are brought from the 
East packed in dry salt and smoked 
here. -In this manner they keep better 
and do not heat, as they will sometimes 
when packed close. Ham ands bacon 
have been scarce and high in price, ap- 
parently offering .a good chance to 
Southern California farmers, but it is 
claimed that the product of hogs grown 
in this section will not keep well, owing 
to theclimate beingtoo warm. Regard- 
ing this point there has, however, been 
some controversy. 

Southern California makes all the 
honey it consumes and exports hun- 
dreds of tons. 

Sugar is now made at Chino, but that 
factory does not begin to supply the 
local demand. 

A little table salt comes from the 
desert, but most of that used here is 
imported, although there are large de- 
posits backof the mountains that will 
be available when opened up to commu- 
nication. 

There is one soap factory in Los An- 
geles, which does not begin to supply 
the local demand. A good opening ex- 
ists in this line, the raw material being 
plentiful. 

To touch upon things other than food 
products would overstep the bounds of 
a single article. From the above it 
will be seen that while Southern -Cali- 
fornia has made great strides in the 
line of production during the past five 


years the increase of population and 


consequent demand has followed clsoe 
behind, and that there still exist 


Wlenty of opportunities for energetic 


mento go in and enrich themselves 


“whilejthey benefit the section at the 


same time. 


icaltare. 

Apiculture iSaturally a part of and 
closely allied with agriculture, inas- 
much asthe nectar gathered by the bee 
is immediately derived from the same 
fields and forests that yield the abund- 
ant ingatherings of the other. Indeed, 
the bulk of the honey crop of this coun- 
try (whichis in round numbers about 
100,000,000 pounds annually) comes 
from the bee-keeping, which is in con- 
nection, more or less, with farming. 

Government investigations seem ‘to 
indicate that the total sugar crop inthe 
United Statesthis year will bein the 
neighborhood of 500,000,000 pounds. 
Of this. yield about 93 per cent. 
is from sugar-cane; 5 per, cent. 
per cent. from 
the maple tree, and the rest from sor- 
ghum. 


The Fireman’s Hope. 
(Boston Courier.] 

Sick Fireman. I hope, my dear boy, 
that Ihaven’t been too good in this 
life. 

Consoling Friend. Why, I am aston- 
ished to hear you express any such hope 
as that! Explain the meaning of it. 

Sick Fireman. Oh, well, I don’t be- 
lieve I'd enjoy myself a bit in the next 
world if ldidn’t have a chance torun 


dustry which offers large profits to men 


toafirenowandthen, 


raised by Chinamen is not worthy the 


In Muscat raisins we equal 


These are still the weakest | 


Description of a Peculiar 
Strip of Country, 


WHERE HORSES WEAR SNOW SHOES 


A Soll That is Astonishingly Fertile—Now 
It is Farmed—Peat as a Fer- 
tilizer-—It« 
clal Uses. 


IGHT near the town 
\of Westminster, in 
Orange county, lies 
that remarkable belt 
‘y of territory known as 
“the peat lands.”’ It 
comprehends a strip 
about half a mile 
broad and four miles 
\long, ‘running in a 
‘northwest and south- 
“west direction. 
There are detached 
bodies of this land elsewhere, covering 
areas of 100 acres and less, but a de- 
scription of one will serve to give a 
comprehensive ideaofall. These lands 
certainly present some of the most 
unique and astonishing features to be 
found in the whole range of farming, 
and they warrant a minute and careful 
description. | 

To begin, then, it is necessary to tell 
‘something about the processes 6f nature 
by which these lands were formed, in 


order that one may understand what 
they are. 


(eZ 


HOW THEY GREW. 

At a more or less remote period this 
belt of territory was undoubtedly cov- 
ered by a shailow lake. orit consti- 
tuted that form of a California marsh 
known as ‘“‘cienega."’ The vast under- 
flow of »water from the mountains that 
isnow tapped by artesian “wells was 
checked and thrown to the surface by 
a rim-of hardpan trending upward. 
This kept that particular strip sub- 
merged, or semi-submerged, all the 
time. There grew in the shallow lake 
or cienega crops of tules (Califoruia 


credited, rivaled the luxuriance of a 
tropical jungle. It is said that the 
race of aborigines who once inhabited 
Catalina Island, and who, long years 


the great tule-stalks, as thick as one’s 
arm, which they laced together and 


navigating the ocean to their island 
home. This story, taken with or with- 


least, serve to impress the fact upon 
the reader’s mind that there was a 
rank growth of tules in this swamp. 
The roots, in striking down through the 
ooze, interlaced each other until they 
formed a perfect mat: And, as one 
generation of tules died and was gath- 
ered to its fathers, another generation 
came in, and sent its roots through the 


A VAST ACCRETION OF VEGETABLE MATTER, 
decayed and decaying, and unnumbered 


built up the bog. 


ble as a footing for man or beast. 
the bog, and it is the old, old story, told 


tory of the world. 
formation of the coal measures found 


the earth; it isa serial story that has 
been running thousands of years, and 
will continue to run to the end of the 
world. 

As we first see them 

IN THEIR NATURAL STATE, 

these bogs are covered with a dense 
growth of wild celery, wild blackber- 
ries, willows and other kinds of scrub. 
Tules are not present except in the 
places that are actually submerged. 


worked so long and industriously and 
has built up the land so high and dry 
that he virtually runs himself out. 


be done by manual labor. It would not 
do to take a horse upon such insecure 
footing, since he would mire down 
before he had taken a_ second 
step. When the. land is cleared the 


drainage. In making his ditch the 
workman uses a hayknife, just like 


down his hay or straw stack. 


blocks out with a hoe. The ditch is 
sunk to the depth of two or three feet. 


thrown back upon it so as to give a 
smooth cultivating surface above. 
These ditches are run transversely 
across a field at intervals of 20 or 30 
feet, and all open intoa laryer drainage 
channel at one end, whence the surplus 
water passes off. 


SOLIDIFYING. 


drained it becoines firmer under the 
foot, though there is still in it a re- 
minder of a Mexican temblgr. Walking 
across it is somewhat like walking upon 
a well-stuffed mattress. 
it give like acushion beneath the feet, 
but, in places, where there is consider- 
able water still remaining below, one 
can ‘“jounce’’ up*andsdown a little 
and shake 
territory. If you choose to dig your 
toe into this loose, spongy mass and 
press your weight down you may sink to 
your knees inaquarter of a minute. 
Acompanionof the writer, while in- 
specting one of these bogs, broke offa 
weed stalk and pushed it down at least 
four feet. A hoe-handle was subse- 
quently thrust down nearly its whole 
length and withdrawn with little exer- 
tion. So much by way of illustrating 
the character of the bog. The planting 
of orchards in this locality is not feasible 
by reason of the fact that the soil is not 
sufficiently firm to furnish the trees a 
footing. 
ROVEL CULTIVATION. 
As plowing is out of the question, and 
not very necessary in such a loose soil 
(if by courtesy it .may be called soil,) 
other methods of cultivation are re- 
sorted to. 


and pitch it over. 
in a drove of hogs. 
patch of bog literally upside down. 


hog-power goes on apace. , 
The virgin bog thus. cleared, under- 


THE PEAT LANDS, 


bullrushes,) which, if tradition may be> 


ago, became extinct, used to cross over 
from the island to this place and gather 


made into rafts sufficiently strong for 


out a prescribed ‘pinch of salt, will, at 


mats already formed. There--was thus 


generations of this formation at last 
Whereas the surface 
“might have been entirely covered with 
water originally, there now remained 
what we choose to call land, though 
thoroughly water-soaked, and unrelia- 
This 
is the simple story of the formation of 


again and again inthe geological his- 
It is the story of the. 


hundreds of feet below the surface of 


This natural artisan of the bog has 


The work of clearing the bog land is 
very arduous, inasmuch as it must all 


next step is ditching for the’ purpose of 


that employed by the farmer in slicing 
With 
this knife he saws into the thick turf 
along the line of his ditch; then he saws: 
it transversely in blocks, and lifts the 


and is then flumed or tiled, and the turf 


After the bog is pretty thoroughly 
Not only does 


several square rods of 


A man goes in with a hoe 
and chops it up, or he may take a fork 
A labor-saving de- 
vice resorted to by some farmers is to 
fence in a small space (say a quarter: of 
an acre) with movable panels, and'‘turn 
Then-the man 
throws on some shelled corn broadcast, 
and the hogs pitch in and turn that 


The next day the panels are moved to a 
new place, and thus the cultivation by 


drained and stirred up, becomes imme- 
diately serviceable for the production 
ofcrops. As the surplus water is taken 
out from below, asthe tilth becomes. 


finer and the vegetable matter compos- 


posed, the surface of the ground be- 
comes firmer. 
of cultivation a horse may be taken 
upon the ground with comparative 
safety. 
BOGGING,. 

In working such a piece of soil, how- 
ever, soft spots are encountered occa-’ 
sonally where a horse goes down. This 
danger is especially liable to beset the 
horse that works ‘‘in the furrow.” 
There is, however, no serious result in- 
volved if ahorse does got down. It is 
about as though he were floundering 
in a bed of straw. There is ng mud to 
stick to him and hold him down, and 
all that is necessary to do is to unhitch, 
and he will scramble to his feet. 
Horses that. are constantly worked on 
this kind of ground learn its peculiar- 
ities in a little while, amd are not 
frightened when they feel themselves 
sinking. A horse with “gumption” 
will also. learn to adjust his steps so 
that he is not half so liable to go down 
as a green horse of the same weight. 
Sometimes the farmers provide tpeir 
horses with a device that helps them 
materially intramping over the bog. 
This is a circular board somewhat 
larger than the flange of the hoof, 
which is bolted to the anjmal’s shoe 
and furnishes an extra large treading 
surface. The idea of a horse traveling 
about with snowshoes on his feet is 
somewhat novel, but a sensible animal 
soon learns what it is for, and, when he 
has been accustomed to wearing these 
shoes, he will show a decided aversion 
to going into a bog without them. | 

Of course in the foregoing descrip- 
tion 

AN EXTREME CASE 


illustrating the subject. There arte por- 
tions of these peat lands near the mar- 
gins where the draining ‘and solidifying 
process has been carried on by nature 
for years, and these it is impossible te 
break up at once with the plow, as they. 
furnish substantial footing for man and 
beast. There are peat lands and peat 
lands, and one should inspect them in 
all their varieties on their native heath 
tdi ascertain their varying conditions 
‘and, qualities. ree 
It is possible that the practical 
reader may now inquire: ‘Why gop to 
all this trouble and expense to reclaim 
a bog when there is plenty of good 
solid land all around it?”’ 

Men perform most of the difficult un- 
dertakings in life because they find it 
profitable. And that is exactiv the 
reason why they drain the bog lands 
and breakthem up and keep them in 
cultivation. It pays. Amore astonish- 
ingly fertile soil than this same bog or 


in the. world. The reason is obvious. 
Here is a soil that is entirely composed 
of decayed vegetable matter. Yon 
may put some of it in your mouth, if 


covera pafticle of gritinit. It is what 
the agricultural scientists call bumas. 


WHAT IT PRODUCES. 

The great labor and expense involve 
inthus redeeming the bog lands an 
bringing them under cultivation is 
amply repaid in the end by most aston- 
ishing crops of pumpkins, corn, pota- 
toes, and, infact, all kinds of vege- 
tables and tubers. Theland will not do 
for trees because they do not find a 
substantial enough footing to keep 


them in an upright position when 
the vind blows. Then. too, 
the standing water beneath would 


rot the roots as soon as_ they 
penetrates to it. But in pumpkins 
and tubers—whew! what crops! It’s as 


easy to grow a 250-pound pumpkin and 
a five-pound potato there as it is to 
raise white beans on ordinary soil. 
Corn, when it manages to stand up to 
its work, thinks nothing of turning off 
150 to 200 bushels to the acre. The 


feet high, and a step-ladder is required 
to reach some of the ears, 

| Westminster country that are  pro- 

duced many of the vegetable prodigies 

which so astonish people at our agricul- 

tural fairs. 

A writer who-att 


region: tells of a farmer wh took two 
crops of onions, andacrop of cabbage 
plants from the same land, and got 


in the course of a year. His first 
crop of onions yielded at the rate 
of 350 sacks to the acre; second 
crop (small onions for pickles,) 150 
sacks to the acre; third crop, 100,- 
000 cabbage plants. Onions, cabhages, 
radishes and asparagus seem to be es- 
pecially adapted to winter growth in 
this section. One year the cultivator 
gathered in February and March a crop 
of cabbages which ran 8000 heads to 
the acre. The largest head weighed 
32 pounds, and the gross yield was 30 
tonstotheacre.. The cabbages brought 
from $17to%20aton. In potatoes 300 
bushels to the acre is not an unusual 
crop: in onions 1000 bushels have been 
taken from an acre of ground; in beets 
a yieldof 100 tons to the acre is possi- 
ble. A single beet of one season’s 
growth tipped the scales at 46 pounds. 
From three hills of pumpkins the culti- 
vator gathered a first crop of 19 anda 
second cropof 18. The heaviest pump- 
kin weighing 201 pounds, and the ag- 
gregate yield of the three hills. was 
3000 pounds. ‘ 

A3 A FERTILIZER. 

The extraordinary fertility of the 
fertilizer. It.is probably not concen- 
trated enough to pay for transporting 
long distances, but it would be excellent 


mechanical effect on any stiff soil must 

Time and chance have helped to dem- 
onstrate the value of this peat when it 
is applied to the common soil, for it is 
found thattoa distance of 150 feet 
from the margin of the bog all round 
extra fertility is noticeable. This 
simply denotes that the land has been 
strengthened by what it has absorbed 
from the bog, and by fragments scat- 
tered upen it in a chance way. . 

The idea of taking out the peat for 
fertilizing purposes is not entirely new. 
For years certain nurserymen and flo- 
rists of this city have been securing it 
in small quantities for use in their 
propagating houses, and we believe 
they findit very satisfactory. An inter- 
esting experiment tried by some of them 
istotake the squared blocks of peat 
as they are cut out of the bog, and set 
them in the propagating house. These 
may be kept moist without any danger 
of disintegrating, and seeds planted in 
them spring up, and the plants flourish 
finely. 

OTHER USES. 
The Many Things that Peat is Good 
or. 
‘Journal of Society of Chemical Industry.] 

The Handels Museum publishes an ex- 
tract from an article by Dr. Leo Prybyl, 
‘who maintains that peat is a valuable 
raw material, the uses of which, except 
as fuel and litter, are as yet very lim- 
ited. The fiber is unsurpassed as a 


case of breakable merchandise, 
being much superior -to straw, 
hay, etc., owing to its greater elasticity 
and dryness. Inthe case of consiam- 


ing the bog more thoroughly decom- 


After twoor three years 


has been taken by way of thoroughly” 


peat land it would be impossible to find 


stalks grow from twelve to fourteen 


empts to--describe— 
the wonderfn! productiveness of this 


another crop of onions well started—all 


you ever eat dirt, and you will not dis- — 


It is endowed with all the properties | 
essential to plant lite in the most con- | 
centrated and available form. F.: 


It is inthe 


peat lands has suggested its use for-a. 


for an absorbent of chemicals and its © 


packing material for use in the 
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ments*consisting of liquidsr it possesses 
the advantece of being pecaliarly 
‘adapted for absorbing any of the con- 
tents which mav bave escaped through 
breakage. and preventing damage 
Which might result to other consign- 
ments throngh damp In the shape 
of dust anid litter it is especially 
adapted for preserving perishable arti- 
cles. « Meat when packed in it will keep 
fresh for weeks. and will eventually 
dry up, the moisture being absorbed by 
the peat.. In this way fresh s¢a fish has 
been sent from lrieste to Copenhagen 

and has reached its destination in per- 
fectcondition. Peatis also successfally 
used for preserving fresh fruit; even 
grapes may bé made to retain their 
fresh appearance for months, and, ow- 
ing tothe high prices of this iruit in 

spring and summer, would amply repay 
*. the trifling expense incurred ‘by the use 
of peat dust. Experiments have shown 

equaliy satisfactory results inthe case 

of pears; apples; plums, etc., as also in 

case of cabbage. turnips and potatoes. 

peat packing having the advantage, not 

observable with other packing ma- 

terials, of preventing the sprouting 

of potatoes in spring. The question.as 

to the best method of preserving eggs 

for the winter months is an important 

one and still remains without any sat- 

isfactory answer. Possibly the pre- 

servalive qua.ities of peat might here | 
again be illustrated, anda satisfactory 

solution of this important question be 

arrived at. 

It has been found a drawback in the 
use of artificial saline manure thatin 
wet weather it forms itself into hard 
lumps. which cannot be scattered by 
the manure-spreading machines, a difli- 
culty which may be obviated by the use 
of a small quantity (2.5 per cent. has 
been found to be suficientin the case of 
kainite) of peat dust with the manuring 
salt. | 

As a substitute for ashes and straw in 
filling upthe partition walls of cellars 
and ice houses, brokenNpeat is most 
suitable, as the effect of moisture on the 
ashes or straw its such as to render their 
immediate removal a necessary condi- 
tion for the continued use of such 
places. Ice has been preserved 
for eight davs in a cement 
barrel when covered with dry peat 
litter. Two pieces of ice were ex. 
posed to the sun's raysin Braunschweig: 
one of them was covered with wood 
shavings and the other with a layer of 
equal depth of peat litter. The former 
had thawed in seventy-two hours, when 
it was found that the latter was still al. 
most entire. From this it is seen that 
peat is a bad conductor of heat, and is 
consequently well adapted for isolating 
purposes. 

Peat dust has been recommended as 
an excellent ingredient for use in the 
manufacture of light, porous bricks. 
being mixed with the clay previously to 
baking. Bricks of this kind are much 
_ sought after in certain branches of ar 
chitecture. But still further industria! 
uses are found for peat. The peat 
bogs of Northern Germany ana 
of' Sweden are being worked by 
joint stock companies, with <4 
‘.view to obtaining the elastic fiber. 
which: wlfen free from dust, is used for . 
weaving into carpets and other textil 
fabrics. Considerable capital is -in- 
vested inthese undertakings in Olden} 
burg and Sweden. The paper iudustry 
too, in the manufacture of peat cellu 
lose, has shown a decided preference 
for this tender and pliant fiber, so tha 
it may be justly said that at the pres 
ent time the supply of good peat is jin 
adequate to meet the demand, consider 
-ing the varied uses of this unpreten 
tious raw material. 

‘Ing chemicai industry is using pea: 
inthe manufacture of charcoal. pea_ 
coke, peat gas. etc., thus converting i. 
cheap raw material into a valuable in 
dustrial product. Boghead naphtha 
tar, solar oil, paraffine, acetic acid an 
gas have been produced from peat, an: 
it has been used in tanning. It ha: 
been used for years in Germany for ab 
sorbing waste liquids and refuse in fac 
torics, and in this way has furnishe 
large quantities of valuable manure ii 
certain districts. | 

An enumeration of the manifold use: 
of peat wil prove that this raw mate 


“rial which has“hitherto been consié-> 


ered of little importance, and whic! 
nature has provided in such abun 
dance, even if it be in man, 
districts partially distributed, i: 
destined not only to benefit agri 
culture by its valuable propertie: 
and chemical composition, but to lay 
the foundation of a flourishing anc 
widespread industry. A new era has 
been entered upon in the sanitation o: 
towns by using peat, and it is to be 
hoped that advantage will be taken o} 
the undoubted benefit arising from its 
use, both as regards the health of urbar 
populations and the promotion o: 
agricultural interests by the supply oi 
large quantities of manure. In this 
way extensive and unproductive tracts 
of bor land would be converted into 
valuable properties, anda flourishing 
industry would provide work and wages 
for thousands of hands. 


Los ss, Dec. 3.—[To the Editor 
of Tue Times.} I was very much in- 
terested in the articles on peat in Tar 


Times. notice how your journal 


sets forth the capabilities of.peat as a 
fertilizer, as a means of mulching, anc 
as fuel for domestic purposes; but there 
is one use to which peat is ap 
plied in central Europe which was not 
mentioned. I refer to peat as a fuel to 
runsteam engines, whether locomotive 
or stationary. Little Switzerland isthe 
Most industrial and economical coyntry 
inthe world. She hasno iron, she has no 
coal in her valleys or in her mountains 


All have to be imported, and therefore. | 


especially coal, are very dear. For 
this reasonthe Swiss dig up the peat 
from their valleys and prepare it not 
_ only for domestic uses. but for running 
engines. The canton of Berne has been, 
and ] suppose still is, the greatest pro- 
ducer of peat. Ihave traveled in years 
gone by over a great many miles of rail- 
way in Switzerland, where the locomo- 
tives were then run altogether by peat. 
The coal mines at Ronchamp. in eastern 
France, near the borders of Switzer. 
land, have made that fuel cheaper than 
formeriy in the latter country. but still 
peat is greatly used in Switzerland for 
engendering steam. Why could not the 
peat-fields near Los Angeles be similarly 
utilized until railway and other cempe- 
‘tition shallmake coal cheaper? In New 
Engiand there is manufactured machines 
on purpose to take out the earthy mat- 
ter from peat, leaving a fine vegetable 
fibre for fuel. FB, 


W. H. Kelso, who runs a nursery at 
Inglewood. 
wel) known here. having been down 
this way a few months ago, has struck 
it rich in the cil business in Pennsyi- 
Vania. ‘lwo oil wells have been struck 
on his property,.ten miles from Pitts- 
burgh. tha 


hat-yleld 450 barrels per hour 
107) 


resunicd wil! 5s 
ack here.—)| Anaheim Gazette. 


From reports gathered from: fruit- 
growers inal! parts of California south 
of Fresno it is found that the total fruit 
crop in this region this season has been 
one-eighth of a fuil crop. In Pomona 
Valley it has been even smailer thau 
that. Many orchards that bore fifty 


tons last vear did not bear three tons 


this year. The iast of the Pomona prune 
Gvop bas been shipped to Chicago. 


harrels per day. -Mr: 
Kelso is now in Pennsylvania, and it is 
mn move his family 


YNBZ. 


A ROMANGE OF SOUTHERN CAL. 
IFORNIA, 


In Four Parts. 


WRITTEN FOR THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
PART L 
Cuarter I, 
He spoke with somewhat of a solemn tone+. 
Bat when he ended, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 


- That for a little time it stole away 


Ail recollection. 
Wordsworth. 

Ihave always been a wanderer, not 
only in thought, but in actual motion, | 
andl am happiest whenin search of» 
some strange moving incident.  Al- 
though J was born and raised in Soyth- 
ern California (born September 27, 
1841) 1 have lived in New York city! 
ten vears and in Europe two. In my 4 
rounds through this great city (today is 
the 2ist of April, 1861) IL have come 
atross so many anomalous characters, 
and have come face to face with such 
incidents, thatI believe. that there is 
more truth in fairy tales and sensa- 
tional novelsthan we surmise. Per- 
haps in childhood, for prudential rea- 
sons, we aretaughtto regard this ab- | 
struse literature as myths. I have met 
in my wanderings through the vilest cor- 
ners of this great city. peripatetics 
whose garrulity and coarseness, while 
under the influence of liquor, make 
them disgusting; but as I amever of the 
opinion that God would have us all alike 
lam anxious to know them when in 
their natural state, so I conceal all ab- 
horrence and with commiseration I ad- 
vert to their modes of subsistence and 
their past histories; and some of these 
fellows I find so interesting that the 
nours passed in these hovels are 
actually animating. There is one par- 
ticular who at first filled me with such 
poiy that when I entered the hovels, 
where they passed their afternoons, I 
invariably feigned a consequential ap- 
pointment. One afternoon | strolled in 
earlier than usual and found myself 
alone with this veritable peripatetic. 
{fe was lying on the floor, and as I en- 
tered he opened his large, brown eyes 
ind with a lazy effort of the hand he 
motioned me to sit near him. When Lf 
had seated myself, he offered me what 
ne alled ‘“‘esculent joy.’? He added 
that it was opium and perfectly harm- 
less. He entertained me asI had never 
yeen before. He began by teiling me 
of his childhood, his earlier education, 
his four years at Yale, his travels 
through Europe, his fall from a polished 
young man of wealth to his present con- 
dition. He hasa marvellous memory, 
and his choice of words, his pronuncia- 
tion, as distinct as sweet, embellished 
ais narrations. His intellectual con- 
versation was not marred by periphra- 
ses, nor did he display any desire to re- 
veal his past history. Although he 
ooks-to be fully 40, he assured me that 
ie Wasonly 30. He is taller than the 
.verage, 5 feet 1} inches; he has large, 
irown eves, long, oval, black eyelashes, 
yack hair, turning gray. I looked with 
‘omplacent wonder at him after he had 
lisclosed his supernumerary character- 
stics. He must have thought mea 
counterfeit, for as officious as I had 
ilways been, I now was speechless, but 
think he discerned my bewilderment, 
‘nd he strove to put me at ease. Be- 
“oe leavingon that afternoon I asked 
him his name, He answered: ‘The 
..sescences of my character long ago 
saamed that of my father; whatever 
1ame I go by now will not trace me to 
chat which is buried in oblivion, or hid 
xy mist from memory, I might 
yetter say, The casuists tell 
ne that I shall ever be haunted. 
ly aversion tor Mr. and Squire 


was led me to select Fred as my onl 


1ame.’’ The last words he muttere 

nournfully. Itold him that] was about 
to start to my native State, and sug- 
rested that he had better go along, to 
vhieh he replied: ‘Ihave become too 


anion on such a voyage, and my insa-. 
iable desire to mingle with these vic- 

ims of vice istoo strong. This life 
ymly can conduce happiness to me, and 

he necessities of life 1 have so methdd- 

ized that it is no longer an effort for me 

to subsist.”’ 

i lett him, and on my way to my ho- 
el l meta young man whom I knew to 
se a warm friend of Fred, and I invited 
iim to supperwithme. During our din- 
ver he said that Fred often received 
noney through some Jew pawnbrokers; 
hat Fred was very reckless with it. 
chat of his family he could not be in- 
luced to say much. ‘He casually 
said Fred's friend, ‘‘of his moth- 
er’s sweetness, her love for him, and 
-4ow thankful he was that she had died 
vefore he became so depraved; but 
when asked particularly of his father 
ais taciturnity became ungovernable. 
and he gave ventto his dissatisfaction 
and restlessness by walking up and 
Jown with eves fixed on the ground, 
voth hands in his pockets. Suddenly he 
wonld burst into tears, then go before a 
looking-glass, curse his image. abating 
ais self-disgust by calling himself a 


clay, depraved by ungovernable vice. 
Cuapter II. 

Itis 9 a.m., June 25.1861. I have 
been up most of the nightyand as I sail 
tomorrow for California I shall now 
tell you part of Fred's story of himself. 
At 9 p.m. last evening I was surprised 
to see Fredstepinto my room. ‘I have 
been for two hours endeavoring to find 
vou. I heard that you were to sail for 


you.” 

Thus he introduced himself. into my 
room. ; . 

‘Can I sitdown and smoke a cigarette 
with you?’’ he went on, “and ask you 
silly questions about California ‘and 
yourself{"’ 

When he had all the information he 
wished I strove with all my . sumenta- 


me. I insisted with such earnestness 
that he became interested in me and 
told me this much of his past history: 
“IT was 24 vears old: I was just re- 
turned from: Lurope after an absence of 
three vears. My father’s untimely 
death called me back sooner than I had 
calculated to return, I arrived home 
one cold winter night. 
Porque volveis a’ la memoria mia, 
Tristes recuerdos de placer perdido. 
A aumentar la ansiedad y la aronia 
De este desierto corazon teridot 
“Mother met me atthe door. IT shall 
never forget her looks of. despondency, 
her words of love, her moans of despair, 
nafew wetks she had been blighted 
by the bitter sighs of loneliness and 
agony that ever tound her susceptible 
heart and joyless soul. Such a decien- 
sion andin so short a time! After a 
time I thought that comfort was still 
lurking in our home, for she became. al) 
suddenly, radiant with hopes, went ont 
to drive with me and seemed to enjoy, 
with the capriciousness of a school-girl, 
our long drives into the country. This 
tasted a whole month, Then she com. 
piained of pains, she would sitin her 
rocker, and with closed eyes she dreamed 


ing. she beckoned me to her side, she 


was too weak to speak; she placed her 
arms around me, kissed me fervently 


= 


works than one would ¢xpect. . Last 
week I called at one of the principal 
mansions to see a young lady whom I 
had known in my childhood, and I was 
surprised to flad among her / books a 
complete edition of Shakespeare, Ben 


and inarticulateiy murmured, 
ber yonr father.’ 
wordsand her sad farewell to me. 
montn after | went to the country de- 
termined to lead a monastic life for at 
I remained in the 


These were-her last 


least three, years. 


quainted with an old farmer who lived 
on his little farm with his only daugh- 
widower for ten 
years and as he was an old Dutchmaa 
of considerable wealth he had aschool- 
marm for his daughter, She was a beau- 
tiful voung vir] of L7 years when I first 
met het. She was muchinterested then 
and ‘Celilia.’ those 
beautiful novels written by Miss LBur- 
ney, the first novels ever written by a 
She spoke English, Spanish and 
Her mother was 
I had with me an edition 
of Lopede Vega, Calderon and Espron- 
more elated when I 
took her these books than I thought 
possible for a young lady with her sur- 
roundings.° When we were alone we 
conversed in Spanish. You have an- 
ticipated my story—but I shail tell you 
all now that J have begun. 
love and she encouraged me. 
‘Ella embriagada en, mi amor, yoen su 
I spoke of our love’ to her 
father. He became a maniac.’ 
without compassion, 
heartlessness drove*her from her home. 
Six months we lived happily together, 
when death came, with his merciless 
grasp, and took her from this strange, 
strange world; since then I have been a 
wreck, and I shall wander through these 
haunts of vice till my day will have 
I cannot go with you, I cannot 
Now I must say good- 
by, remember me when happiest and 
let my dissipated ways and utter disre- 
gard of social propriety be a warning. 
Think of the calm Pacilic, over which a 
stately ship sails swiftly, full-sailed; of 
the great ocean suddenly become tem- 
pestuous, and the ship tossed likea piay-. 
thing, its sails torn to pieces, its deck 
cabins demolished, its rudder shattered, 
and what is left of her finally dashed 
against which she is_ 
thrown repeatedly till 
splinters are left of her. 
scene and you will think of this wreck, 
where timbers may at any time 
way, for the rudder is already shat- 
tered, the deck cabins dilapidated, and 
the ship’s boats and life preservers have 
been swept away by the mighty sea that 
rises mountain high, and though God is 
great He will work no miracles put for 
those worthy of his infinite mercy.” 

“I feeldiiferentiy, Fred,’’ lanswered. 
“Tf [were ona shipin mid-ocean, and 
surrounded by all possible dangers, I 
should yet cling to the hope that a boat 
would appear, steered by invisible pow- 
ers, and though the waves and the 
winds conspired, I should yet be landed 


Pope. Byron, Dryden’s translations of 
Homer, and many other works. and she, 
this beautitul Spanish seorita, 
large. round black eyes. 
broken hair, with an expression of bril- 
liancy and vivacity, was pouring over 
Spenser's “Faerie Queen,’’ and before I 
had been in her company one half hour 
I was reading 'o her some of those ex- 
quisite stanzas from the prologue of 
Canterbury alos" 
German finently. If this romance d6és not 
prove laborious to your patient reader, 
you will hear more of, her. 
many of the young men and ladies have. 
had no schooling, when in company they 
are not yawning or staring at you witno 
bewilderment; the young men are not 
oficious, but very gentlemanly 
you with no-hesitancy. By them great 
Pespect is shown to older people. and 
| such.a thing as a’son, although 40 years | 
old, to smoke in ‘the presen¢e of bis 


father would -be'the highest brea 


PRESIDIO OF SANTA BARBARA. 
The Presidio was founded on the 29th 
of April, 1782." Gov. Felipe de Neve, 
accompanied’ by Father Junipero Serra, 

with sixty soldiers “and their families, 
encamped 6n-‘this beautiful ‘spot and 
took possession without any oppositioa 
‘A booth was built for 
a temporary chapel that was blessed by 
Father Junipero. In 1786 the mission 
was founded, andthe holy friars began 
their arduous work to convert the many 
Indians who roamed through 


from the natives. 


worked, with what grand success, 
ored and respected, 
-read of their work know full well. 
enough for me to.say that the mission 
was built, thatin the year 1788 one 
hundred and fifty Indians lived at the 
missien, and that in 1805 there were 
234 houses built for the Indians, 
numbering nearly 2000. The missions 
now at Santa Ynez, San Buena Ventura 
and Santa Barbara possessed nearly 
8000 cattle, 11,000 sheep and abont 
$00 horses, 800 of which were gentle 
and used by the ehristianized Indians, 
who looked after the cattle. 
barley, corn and beans. were raised, 
large granaries were built at the In- 
dian village of the mission, and were 
well filled, and then distributed to the 
' The Mission of Santa 
Barbara as it now stands is 60 varas 
long, 14 varas ‘wide and 10 varas high. 
It is the best built mission 
country, and. bids fair to remain as a 
landmark for centuries, © 


Indian families. 


I feel more hopeful. 
am almost certain that he will be him- 


Holy week. is most religio 
served. From all. the large ranches 
for miles around the ranchéeros comé 
to the **Presidio’’ to attend mass every 
day during holy 
are robed in their best costumes. 
rancheros bringin their ‘families on 
their ox carts, home manufactured; the 
wheels are cut out of the trunk ofa 
sycamore, also the axle -and tongue. 
The frame of the cart is made of the 
same material, witha canopy to keep 
its occupants from the hot sun, and the 
yokes, made of the same: material, are 
bound over the head and to the horns of 
But itis of the begutiful cus- 
toms of holy. week that: 1; wish -par- 


Tomorrow I shail sail for my nativ 

I shali bid farewell to the great 
To the great city of 
the greatest nation on earth I bid a 
warm farewell; to its haunts of deprav- 
ity and shame; to the tumultuousness of 
its crowded streets; to its many sweet 
recollections of youthful mirth; to its 
many dearly'loved shelves, where our 
speak* volumes of wisdom, 
wealth, joy and ineffable pleasures— 
long departed friends 
the eternal ages revere. 
ancholy mists that rise out of the deep 
ocean pass over this great city with 
swiftness, and on its way but stop to 
cool the ferment of outbursts of passion. 


city of New York. 


high mass begins at 9 a.m. 

All the gentlemen go to the mis- 
one mile and a_half. from the 
center of the Presidio, on their hand- 
somest steeds, and the horses are of a 
superior quality, while the ladies all on 
When the mass is.over you will 
noticé that all the men return to their 
homes pn foot, leading their horses, the 
horses are. unsaddled and not a man 
will be seen on horseback, nor will the 
horses be taken from their corrals till 


RA AND LOS ANGELES 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is ‘society where none intrudes 

By the deep sea and music in its roar. 


summer andI amin Southern 
Amonth agolarrived in 
thf$ beautiful spot, where I hear the 
roar of the ocean; lay in the pathless 
woods beneath the mighty oaks, and-lis--} 
ten to the birds of summer; look around 
me and behold a vast country over 
which roam thousands upon thousands 
of cattle; from where I beheld the grand 
Old Mission, with its two high towers, 
in whose belfries hang the bells that 
brought to God the innocent. souls of 
unbelieving Indians; I beheld the grand 
work of the holy friars who worked in- 
defatigably for their salvation. 
is called Presidio de 
It-isa secluded spot 
that hath no artificial charms; no gar- 
dens made beautiful by the ingenious 
hand of man; no achitectural grand- 
eurs carved by giant intellects of Moor- 
ish perfection; 
over which heaven looks with compla- 
cency, admiring its unmolested forests 
of mighty oaks and stately sycamores; 
its people of Spanish and Mexican de- 
scendants care little to know of the out- 
side world: they live happily and prop- 
erly; with little effort they gain a sub- 
sistence, ang with little wisdom prolong 
their lives; for they almost entirely de- 
pend on the exudition of old women 
with medicinal herbs for their recovery 
from whatever mala¢cy may visit them. 
Of their pragmatical abilities one can- 
not judge, for.the cavaliers of opulence 
own immense grantsof land, over which 
roam large bands of cattlé and horses, 
and Americans come in the spring from 
the north to. purchase cattle, and about 
all these wealthy men do, in the way of 
business, is to count the cattle out, re- 
ceive the money, and figure on its last- 
ing until the next sale, 
that Nature has sufficiently adorned 
their surroundings; they are satiated 
with Nature's superabundance, 
their height of ambition seems to be to 
enjoy happiness that‘lingers in the very 
atmosphere awaiting 
Their dwellings are mere rectangles of 
one story, made of adgbes 2 feet long 


“adolent and suten to make a good com- +-are led to the~mission, 
where their owners go to hear mass. 
After Saturday’s Gloria is announced 
by the bells in the belfries, that have 
lain in repose since Thursday, then all 
mount their horses, ‘‘Judas’* is tied on 
that. is turned loose 


and all the vaqueros run after the flee- 


Oneyear has passed since I penned 
Iam now in Los An- 
geles, happily domiciled inthe mansion 
of Sefior Von José Antonio Carrillo, who 
lives opposite the little Catholic Church. 
have been at several grand ‘rodeos?’ 
where I have seen 6000 head of cattle 
together, have witnessed marvellous 
horsemanship, horses ‘trained to do 
everything bui speak, handled by the 
most skillful vaqueros, who lasso a wild 
mare on the wide vegas, let the fleeing 
animal go, then run afte 
speed, hang down from their horses and 
pick upthe lasso, although the mare is 
fiesing with all her madness to escape | 
from the ‘*vaquero,’? who soon catches 
Then I have seen a man stand at 
the gate of alarge-corral, thatis full of 
wild mares; he-stands at the gate on 
horseback, with his back to the mares 
as they rush‘dut of’ the eorral, and he 
will catch each mare with his lassoo by 
the twofrentfeet.. But-Iam astray. I 
came to Los Afigeles. and many ‘‘Ange- 
litas’’ dwell here in this cozy little vil- 
lage by the river side, to see the one | 
had never dreamed of seeing—to see 
Fred—F red GokhémI knéwin New York 
I did nox réeogiize; tim when he’ 
first saluted in the church which still ex- 
istson Kast Main street, opposite the 
José Antonio Carrillo’s 
home stood where now stands the Pico 
He told me all about himself, 
California, but 
I shall hasten with my story. 
fice for the present that his name 
fis George Undercourt, that 


Santa Barbara,”’ the last chapter. 


worthless. good-for-nothing enormity of 


Jalifornia; and I wanted much .to see 


the houses have’’glass windows, and 
rare is the house that has a porch. 
It is sad to think that this vast country, 
in L100 vears, will have no marks of its 
early settlers, no architectural grand- 
ness to recall the past, and to me it isa 
mystery, for the De la Guerras, Carril- 
los, Ortegas and other large families 
are people of wealth, learning and abil- 
ity. and that they willleave no marks of 
their intellect is a misfortune. 
De la Guerra is a caballero de Espaia 
whose hospitality is unbounded, wealth 
without limit, and whose natural abili- 
ties are of a distinct character, 
loved and respected by all. 
ing classes loved and respected him, 
they never passed his residence 
without uncovering their heads. 
Spanish and Mexicans. as a rule, are of 
a generous, open-hearted and confiding 
The word of one of them is 
They are unsus- 


tive efforts to induce bim to sail with : ceived $25.000, and the remainder he 
will receive in five years. 
California to,be far away from his as- 
sociates, to live a quiet, unmolested 
life and be again the George Under- 
court who lived in‘'New 
father and mother. 
to mention that on my way from Santa 
Barbara—I came ou horseback—I passed 
through the little village of San Buena 
Ventura.a smal! little village built on the 
banks of a river of the same name, and 
pywithin the ocean's roar. 
through an Indian village called Sati- 
coy, ten miles from San Buenaventura. 
I came through the Sespe ranch, or 
Majajal, as it was called in olden times 
by the Indians. 
reached was the home of the large, 
open-hearted. generous and much-loved 
cavalier, Sehor Don Ignacio del Valle.* 
which the stranger was 
always welcome, a home where the 
poorest Indian was cared for, a place 
where many an orphan child has found 
a home, where God and his angels dwell; 
a mansion where spacious rooms, wide 
shady porches, and its table at which 
ail the luxuries of Spanish dishes were 
spread. to all of which the stranger was 
From Camulos I rode tothe 
Mission of San Fernando, and from’ 
there I made Los Angeles. I have met 


I must not forget 


as good as their bond. } 
picious, quick to make friends and al- 
to relieve the oppressed. 
In this southern country in 1850 there 
were few Americans, the population be- 
ing of Spanish and Mexican descend- 
The ladies, of course, are mostly 
with large. dark eyes, long 


— 


exquisitely formed, 
feet, small beautifully-shaped hands, and 
although there are no schools the bet- 


with very smal) 


her life away. In her chair, one even-_ 


many cavaliers of distinction in, this 
country. Sefiors Don Pio Pico. José 
_ Sepulveda.* Augustine Machado. Felipe 
| Lugo. Juez de Campo, Vicente Lugo, 
| Antonio Carrillo, Manuel Dbdmin- 
guezand many others. * The young ladies 
whom we here met are very interestin 
very sweet—in fact, a very Utopia 
this, where the young ladies are su- 
premely perfect. I doubtif hunran eyes 
ever saw a sweeter face, a more saint- 
like expression, and more fascinating 
and bewitching manners—all centered 
on one young lady—on Senorita Ynez 
de Concepcion. Totell you that George 
Undercourt is in love to a fathomless 
depth is bat admitting a most natural 
consequence—for he has seen her and 


she se2ms happier when he is near. 


God biess you both, _ 
Hay una voz secréta, un-duice canto, 
ue el Alma solo recogida entiende, 
Un sentimiento misterioso ¥ santo, 
Que de barro al espiritu desprende: 
Agreste, vero ysolitario encanta, 


Volando tras la imagen peregrina 
corazon de ilusion divina."’ 


PART ITI. 
VIT: 
Una mujér! Deslizase en el ciclo 


Esel aroma que le prestaellai 


darkness. 


his horse. Waat shall I do?” 
for your steed, my dear boy.” 
“But who is the ‘Juez de Campo’ 


of my horse?’’ 


CUAPTER VIII. 


Vega has returned to her home. 


not be present at the wedding. 


Craprer IX. 


mands, and expects to be obeyed. 


but bow to her wishes. When she ap- 


and that when 


been born fifty years hence. 


If you are worthy of her 6 es may 
appear at a ballin full dress. 


artfully conceals. 


Que en inefable amor el alma enciende, 


Allaen la noche desprendidas estrella, 
Si aroma e aire recojionen el suelo; 


[CANTO A TERESA. 
It is now the month of April and I am 
still in Los Angeles. Sefiorita Carolina 
de la Vega is-here from. santa Bar- 
bara. She is the same beautiful, bright 
and interesting, young lady. She is 
much interested in my friend George. 
who is a most charming reader of verse; 
she takes a deep interest in his in- 
tellectuality. She says she and Ynez 
are warm friends, but I have a crazy 
notion, perhaps I should not admit it. 
that Carolina has an object in her 
affection for Ynez. George and Ynez 
must be one or the uappiness of both 
will slumber in the valleys of despair. 
This sweet, saint-like child hath ap- 
peared co him, and without her days of 
sunshine will turn to nights of eternal 


lina de Ja, Vega; leaning. loving 
her btother’s arm.’ She ‘entere 


without sleeves, 
braided in two strands. 


As I was about to undresa last even- 
ing George came into my room much 
excited. Hesaid: ‘Frank, my beauti- 
ful horse that Ynez’s brother gave me 
last summer is lost. A man came to- 
day and told me that he had seen him 
in San Bernardino, that a Mexican was 


riding him and that he claimed him 


reader, to follow my romance, but I 
promise you that the endis near. 
member that I am writin 
bear with ine a while and follow P 
The other evening | | : 
calied at her honse and found Ynez 
alone. She seemed sad; she strove to 
conceal her restlessness, 
asked her where George was, her) large |. - : f 
; for when sorrow 
dark eyes filled with tears and it was 
some time ere she answered that he had 
gone to see Carolina. : ibulations till its surround- 
‘her perhaps an hour, then went deter- 
called 
at Carolina’s and found him there, 
and true a creature, are so 
I was soon given to understand that 
ul’s departure towards 
I-was needed in the next room. On my awaiting: the 80 P 
“Way to my room meta young man who the sadder ows its 
was a frequent visitor at Sefiorita Caro- dency,. so that. th BY 
‘tina’s, and you can imagine my surprise 
, , more anxious is she to 
when he told me what I shall tell you in eg Hecseo ed happiness 
he 
ee of departure has come. 
thus addressed me, ‘‘you; are a warm | 
friend‘of George Undercourt and tis 
Ido not want you to act on what | 
teamer that is an- 
have determined to disclose, but listen ‘ane 
‘to me, then look for proof where it can id for ‘the residents 
‘be procured. George goes often to visit ; 
He is innccent of 


‘Go to El Juez de Campo, Sefior Fe- 


lipe Lugo and he will send this man of actual 


Jeorve and Ynez. 
has he the power to order the delivery 


‘lam surprised, George, at your ig- 
norance. ‘El Juez de Campo’ is an im- 
portant man, my dear sir, in this coun- 
try. He decides all controversies re- 
garding the ownership of horses of cat- 
tle. Ifat a large ‘rodeo’ there are 
| calves unbranded, or without’ ear- 
marks, and two parties claim them, ‘IZ! 
Juez de Campo’ hears evidence and de- 
cides to whomthey belong. His decision 
is respected and has noappeal. You 
will go to Sejor Felipe Luge, who 
surely knows your horse; tell. him what 
you want; he will send this man oi 
yours with a description of your horse. 
his brand, and with the order from ‘El 
Juez de Campo’ your horse will be re- 
turnéd to you. Do this in the morning. 
But tell me, George, how is Arturo Con- 
-cepcion?”’ 
' “Ynezis very sad today. Her sad- 
ness has made me unhappy and sullen.” 
She loves her brother so dearly. Her 
eyes were ever full of tears today. 
oor Ynez, her brother’s death will—. 
I dare not think of what will happed. 
Perhapsthe warm months of May and 
June will give him hopes with which he 
might live another year. If we could 
be married in May, Itis her dearest. 
sweetest month, ‘Mes de Maria!’ she 
often savs. 1am Certain that I shall be 
worthy of her, Frank. Will you think 
so, if you do not now? Ishall never re- 
turn to New York. I shall live here 
till I am called from heaven. I have 
often heard hersay that she could not 
live away from where her father slum- 
bers in eternal sleep. How happy we 
will be together... What. will y: 
when I tell youl am going to join your 
church. That you will be my ‘padrino,* 
l am earnestly convinced that your 
faith is mine. We will talk of this to- 
morrow. Have you seen Carolina to- 
day? Sheisthe kindest and swectesi 
nurse to Arturo. She loves Ynez 
so much that she forgets her © fa- 
tigue and watches over him day 
and night. Isn't she a_ bright 
intelligent young lady? Has she ever 
sung for you ‘il Pescador.’ The 
strings of her guitar seem to cling to 
ber and the divinest music fills the air. 
and when her voice, sweet, clear and 
dis inct, takes up the song of the Pes- 
cador, it seems that some ethereal! spirit 
guides her fingers over the posturas, but 
frank, I feel a strange sensation come 
over me at times when she is singing. 
If she looks at me I must immediately 
turn from her. Really I believe that 
sometimes I fear Carolina. Can it be 
that she is treacherous? 1 guess this is 
a foolist idea of mine. Ishall goto bed. 
1 must get that man off early for my 
horse.- Good night y dulce suenos.’” 


when I] 


I remained with 


Greathouse,”’ 


Seforita Carolina. 
what is passing, behind the scenes. 


ber brilliancy and intellect. 


satisfy yourself. then 


“Frank, know 
essary to-ask y 

you must know how If must feel. 
I shall not sce you till to- 
morrow, for! shall not be visible till 
Can it be that [have unwittingly 
caused Ynez unhappiness? 
aearted and ungrateful! -I, who have 
been a Victim of every vice, unworthy 
of such:sweet innocence and piety, giv- 
i hour of unhappiness! 
O my God! shail I ever be 
Wretch am Itolive and give her*one 
moment of unhappiness. 
Vega, may God forgive you asI have 
forgiven you, but lam the cause of my 
dear swect wife’s hours of despond- 
ency, And I was so blind in my love for 
her, was so happy, that I never thought 
that Ynez could be unhappy. Let us 


Cruel, cruel- 


torgiven? 


Seiiorita Dela 


I did not see George for three days. 
When I saw him he was pale, restless 
“Frank, lam 
satisfied that it is all tootrue’ I have 
told my wife and her mother that we 
will all sail for New York on the next 
I have received, important 
letters and I ‘have told them that | must 
be-present to execute certain papers, } 
and I cannot live one day without Ynez. 
lL have determined upon this; we will go 
When you came to Cali- 
fornia, Frank, you asked me tocome 
I now ask-you to accompany 
me back to New York.”’ 3 

“George, I_shall do as you bid, 
u ina few months. 
do net fear to return to that great city, 
do you?, I think that your love for her 
is tog deeply rooted; you . will live for 
her happiness.” 

_“Not.even death wou 
believe that.my soul-.isso attached to 
her that, theagh. death buried my mor- 
tal part, tie soul could not be tornfrom | 
her till she became immortal... lam n@ 
longer amused by adventure. hen oe 
seek the silence Bs beauty of my home, | and I am in New York city. I have 
and my delight is her happiness and my | been here but’ three days and found the 
interests are wholly centered in her| home of Ynez Undercourt and her 


I have been often asked since I have 
been in California if I did not wish to 
go into something to occupy my restless 
disposition,.and I-invariably answer as 
the wise parrot answered the Moorish 
prince, ‘*But let it be a sinecure.’’- Now 
Lam much interested in Ynez and George 
Undercourt. Next month they will be 
married—on a Thursday at 8 a.m.. 
and-at 10 a.m. they will start for Santa 
Barbara, where they will remain: a 
month. Ynez’s brother is much im- 
proved, and, though for months inactive, 
with no desire to even walk around the 
house, he has announced his intention 
to accompany his sister fully ten miles 
on their wedding ‘‘paseo.’’ Of Under- 
court I see very little. Carolina de la 


You 


ld part as, for 1 


I now 


told me before leaving that she could 


when 1 pressed for a reason, she looked 
with an expression that wished to imply 
more than she would admit with words. 


George Undercourt and Ynez have 
been marriéd two years. Her brother 
has been dead six months. George is 
happier every day. Ynez grows sweeter 
and more beautiful, and her mother, 
though saddened by the loss of her son, 
is happy in her daughter’s happiness. 
We have been in Santa Barbara two 
months, and will remain for five or six. 
| often go to hear Carolina's witty say- 
ings, listen to her sweet songs, hear her 
merry laughter, all suddenly burst into 
tears and fill the room with melancholy 
‘and commiseration. Those who know 
her wellyand there seem to be many, 
would actually hang themselves if she 
commanded, and she loves to rule and 
hold complete sway. At leastadozen of 
the eligble young men have sworn to love 
her eyen until death and through death. 
Of course npon me she looks as Upon an 
article of furniture that is around for 
some one’s comfort, and §,’ part of the 
time unwillingly, do just as she com- 
mands me. She never asks, she com- 


Wealth on their residences. 


antly in the valleys and hills. 


the native grasses, 


and they are unacquainted 


comes here to fill their cotfers. 


is so fascinating that the men cannot 


* Father of Judge Sepulveda, now residing 
in the City of Mexico. and who was Distr 
Judge for many years in Los Angeies. | 


tbe happiest on earth, 


| Nothing of grief. want or deceptionin 


ears ata ball she dresses differently business transactions. Their souls are 
She has an idea of her 


own how she will appear at every ball. | minstrels. With what skill and grace 
One of the young men who is infatuated 


by her many charms remarked the | Don Guillermo Carrillo touches the 
other day that Sefiorita Carolina 
}the most graceful and charming dancer | is heavenly. ‘The air rings with music, 
that he had ever seen, 
she made the figure in the Contra 


she | with its delights, it carries the 
Madona.”’ | strains to eternal heights, Tomorrow 
present} let us take a long horseback ride. I 
ainswered, ‘‘I admit that she is a charm 
but she should have} lop we will be in the forest of Arden, 
You say | and there we will meet Rosalind, Ce- 
that she dresses differently from ail the | celia, Jacques and Touchstone, for I feel, 
rest, but have you ever noticed that al-.j.as Rosalind would’say: ‘Come. woo me, 
though she hasa beautiful form and /‘woo for now 
dresses gracefully, you never see her | humor.’ I wowld sleep all day under the 
‘I think | tall, stately sycamore, hear nature’s 
that she has some deformity that she | music and dream of our future heaven. 
I will make a wager | Deliciously sweet are the voices of the 
that you will never see her at a bali 
with short sleeves and'low neck.”’ 


overflowing with music, they are natural 
they play on the guitar. When Sefior 
Strings of his guitar the transformation 


the gentle breezes stop longfenough for 
the enchantment to work; intoxicated 
shall be the guide, and in an hour's gal- 


am in a_ holiday 


forest, inarticulate murmurings that 


This | soothe restless heart and relieve the 
conversation passed and I never should |. son!'s desire to flee from out its mortal 
have thought more ofit had I not.been | harbor.’ 
present at a ball a month after, when I } 
met the same young men, who were PART Iv. 
in talking of her and -wondering 7 Craprer XI. 
y Carolina had not-come to the grand 
‘ball. It was a grand swell affair,-given been— 
‘at. the residehce* of Cap tan | Asounu that makes us linger, yet—fare- 
‘Guerra. It was about 11 p.m., jast | well. —[Byron. 

| dancing | ‘Today George, his wife and her 
Son, Javabe El Fandango, when 
all eyes were turned to the front en- | York. It is naturalte expect that Ynez 
tance, where appeared Sefiorita Caro- | it saddened and that her heart feels 
on | #é¥ly the departure. She was born in 
‘the | this country: her father and brother are 
large! parlor, gracefully saluted all pres- | buried here, and she has known no 
‘ent, standing about in the center of the | other country but her own sweet native 
room. She took off her rich lace man- | land, where she glowed with all the 
a beautiful colored silk shawl, | radiance of beauty and health, where 
handed them to her brother, and there | she has grown and learned to love a 
she stood dressed in an exquisite robe, | country where associations are dear to 
low neck, her hair} her; learned to love the very, atmos- 
She did look | here that has kissed her fair\ cheeks 
charming, and she came there knowing | for ninetcen years, and given to 
that she did look most fascinating. 
‘heard one young lady remark, 


Farewell! a word that must be and hath 


mother take their dgparture for New 


1| her health, beauty and joy. George 


she | tells me: ‘For two days, on every op- 
surely was indiscreet, or perhaps envi- | portunity, she seeks the seclusion of 
ous, that Carolina had said that she had | her bedroom and buries her thoughts in 
a good mind not to goto the ball, “for | that desolate chamber,. for she has 
really. girls. I look too charming; too | taken every little picture that adorned 


many have now knelt before me and | its walls and packed them in her trunks, 
vowed their love.” 


and that large room has now but one 
old, chair, where I believe she would sit 
all day ifi did not go afterher. Sh 


One yeat has passed, away since I says that she will be happy dnywhere 
I fear that I 
patient 


with me, but that her last hours here 
will be distressing; her sleep will be 
broken, her heart must weep, She is 


Re- susceptible to grief, and she has so 


many loving friends that come and 


to see them happy than in sympathy 
The fallacy of man when surrounde 

by sorrows that are unconquerable, even 

to them, is something that a woman 


touches her heart, her soul retires to its 
alcove of seclusion and there broods 


ings become imbued by the disease, and 
the angels, who hover round so sweet 
héaven that they encourage its despon- 


mortal slavery. The greater her faith 


We are stanling onthe seashore wait- 
ing for the large surf-boats that will 


chored.a mile from shore. A steamer 


Many are here to welcome friends and 


He | 8° many of them offon thcir voyage, 
The waves are rolling in and over them 
goes there because he is sithepgte ne row safely the boats that bring and 
take our friends. The stout, anxious 
h d seashore to the boats. Ynez and her 
You are surprised; well, it is a fact; for canine years 
her remark was penned by her and Ynez] 5 
Yon will act prudently, [ hope, 
Undercourt.’’ sings: 
The next day I called on George, and |. 
we went for a horseback ride along |. 
the seashore. - I was loath to approach 
the subject, but an opportunity soon of- Here’s a double health to thee.” 
fered itself, and I disclosed all I had 
learned. He meditateda longtime, then 
that it is unnec- 
cat-this;but-+ 
Let us 


ashe is about to go into the boat he 
cheerfully bids me farewell and softly 


And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 


Well, they are gone! Ishall be very 
anxious for the first year, not that I 
fear George will return to his associ- 
‘ates, but that he will be reckless with 
the fortune that will soon revert to him. 
[ was somewhat surprised when George 
advised his mother-in-law to sell what 
property she had here. but as it was a 
delicate subject I never adverted to the 
sale. Had he asked me my advice I 
should certainly have told him that the 
price offered was not one-fifth of its 
actual value. Likely George figures 
that the money invested in New York 
will bring large returns. -Buta ranch 
that will today sell for $25,000 here 
will be worth in twenty years half a 
million. You may think it strange, 
but Sefiorita Carolina de la Vega 
was present to witness Ynez’s departure, 
and she kissed her fondly. erhaps 
she was glad that Ynez was going. I 
should be if I were she. She is still my 
warm friend, and I hope that she re- 
ally is and will be, for her brilliancy, 
witand humor interest and amuse me, 
and her intrepidity, while Piving her 
views.on' social or financial drawbacks, 
makes me feel that her soul is more 
loyal than she would appear to her mere’ 
acquaintances. That she is a character 
of extraordinary abilities I never 
doubted, and I should like to hear of 
those abilities being directed towardsa 
higher and nobier object, The atmos- 
phere of this country perpetuates the 
desire of inaction, and whatever voca- 

tion we may seek soon becomes, at 
i least to us born here, irksome, and as 
the climate itself is indifferent the 
winds prefer to linger ‘round for the 
sweet flowers that ever bloom than to 
raise a storm and play havoc All 
nature seems to have combined to en» 
courage unmolested repose, harmless 
inaction and self-satisfaction. 


CuapTerR XII. 
Three long years have passed away 


mother only today. When I was con- 


‘Are you going back, George, with a | ducted to.her home and was shown the 
fair impression of this great new coun- | way to her rooms sadness that could 
try? And do you not think that this | notresist’’ came over, me. The land; 
will be a favored spot?”’ 

‘This is a great.country, nodoubt,and | door, which was opened by an old 
when the people of the East begin to| lady in deep mourning. I entered 
flock out here you will soon see this| and introduced myself. The meeting 
country all taken up by the Americans. | was a painful one. But I shall 
Che Spanish and Mexican residents are | hasten with my story. Ynez’s motuer 
a noble, whole-souled and generous} gave me their life in New York city. 
‘It ‘seems somewhat strange | ‘‘We arrived here nearly three years 
that more advancements have not been| ago. Mr. Undercourt rented a beautiful 
made in architecture, for we all know | mansion, which he furnished elegantly, 
that the Spantsh are natural architects, | Heseemed happy in her happiness. and 
and generaily fond of displaying their | he studiously watched her most. 
It seems | trivia] desires. There was nothin 
strange to see so many houses without }.that she could wish that was not brough 
a front yard in which to cuitivate the | tober. This lasted for eighteen 
beautiful flowers which grow luxuri- | months, at which time, one afternoon, 
We can | Mr. Undercourt came home earlier than 
judge of the soil’s prolific qualities by | usual. Ynez was out in her carriage. 
where the | He seemed restless and unhappy. He 
ground is cultivated. the growth.of corn, F said that he had been called ene 
varley and wheatis marvelous, The peo- | on impertant business and aske Ate 
ple here are too reckless of their weaith | see that his valise was packed, I aske 
with the | if he would not wait to see Ynez, and 
surreptitious ways of the foreigners who he answered that he would see her on 
i Witb | bis way down. In an hour ~ was ae: 
avidity they will grasp an opportunit That was over a year ago an we have 
when 4 never heard of him. A week after his. 
scientious scruples will not retract them departure we were notified that we 
from their object.” 


lady of the house knocked at the 


must vacate ourhome. In two months 


“When you return to New York, | our furniture was sold, our carriages 
George, write-a glowing description of | and all our valuables, and we were lef 
this coyntry and its people, 


They are | with $2000 that Mr. Undercourt had 


left in Ynez’s satchel, but that wasseqor 


4 


/ | | 


They know 


= 


4 
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‘she is changed, and 
prised it I tell you that she «is clinging 


her inward thoughts. 


gone, for creditors of Mr. Undercourt 


came daily to Ynez and she paid 
out, against the advice of her 
friends and attorney, every cent of it. 
But what gave me courage and raised 
my hopes, was to see Yhez appear 
happy and console me, telling me that 
all would be well, that George could 
not bear to tell’ of his misfortunes, but 
that he would soon return. Of course 
our wealthy friends forsook us. Ynez 
worked day and night. She foundthese 
quarters; then she found a position ina 
large dry goods house, where she has 
worked since. Three months ago she 
went on her first trip to Europe to make 
purchases for the house. She is so 
taken up with her vocation thatighe 
seems at times tq forget our sorrow, 
but she still clings «to the hope that 
George will return.’’ She told mea 
great deal more, which might be of 
little interest to you, patient reader. 
I left her and promised to return the 
next day. 

I have been here one week, and al- 
though I have found no traces of George 
Undercourt I have learned all the cir- 
cumstances that brought on his ruin. 
He became involved in speculations, 
lost all his fortune, and what has become 
of him is stilladark mystery. Ynezhas 
worked with such diligence and took 
such interest in her work that she was 
soon given a responsible position in the 
large firm. She earned sufficient for 
her wants and those of her mother. I 
called at the office of one of the first 
detectives of the city and learned that 
she was a frequent caller at the office 
and that secretly she was doing all 
within her means to find traces of 
George. I was told by the detective 
who had been employed . this 
especial work that the case was 
oe of many mysterious*™ 
to which there appeared no clew, 
but that something might turn up at 
any moment that would solve the mys- 
tery. linterested him in his search by 
paying him well and promised him a 
rich reward if he solved the mysterio 
problem. One week after my conversa?’ 
tion with the detective he came to me 
and said that he was calledaway on a 
mysterious case and that hé€ ‘might dis- 
cern what-he longed for, but ina few 
days he returned, saying that he was 
deeper inthe pathless forests, and it 
seemed that there was something that 
took him further and further from the 
path that lead to the fountain in which 
lies the mystery. 

Today I called to sée Ynez's mother 
and she said that she had received a 
note from her daughter from which she 
infers that Ynez will be home the day 
after tomorrow. Naturally, I am very 
anxious to.see her, and although I know 
it will be painful for her to advert to 
the past, I have hopes that with what I 
know of George’s character, and what 
she can tell me, that I shall have some 
clue on which tobegin. Strange though 
it may seem, but I have frequented the 
hovels where I used to meet George, 
but I have seen no one whom we knew 
five years ago. loften meet some one 
who pretends: to have known him, but 
when questioned he has forgotten all. 
At some of the large faro games I some- 
times meet one who gives me an indis- 
tinct recollection of one who used.to 
come in and make such big winnings that 
it seems to answer to George himself. 
They tell me that for months he kept 
winning, but that-his luck finally turned 
and he lost all he -had won, and a great 
deal more. 3 


CaarTer XIII. 
Ynez has returned—I have seen her— 
you will be sur- 


to a hope, and that if that hope once 
dies that she will go to an untimely 
grave. Although she strives to appear 
comforted and reconciled to her misfor- 
tunes, it is wndeniably true that she 
suffers intensely; that so long as her 
constitution can stand the stress that 
her desire to earn a living for her 
mother willkeep her alive, but let her 
constitution once begin to falter, then 
will the soul burst its chains. that tie 
herto this earth. She dresses in deep 
mourning, her large brown eyes are 
brilliant, but if you watch her closely 
you will note that they often stare and 
see nothing that will attract them from. 
In speaking of 
George’s probable death she became 
pale and her eyes filled with tears. She 
said that once a gentleman had called 
who had known Mr. Undercourt in. his 
childhood, and had met him since his re- 
turn to this city. He assured’ her that 
George had forsaken her because he 
had gone back to his career of vice; that 
George would turn up-when~his money 
would give out and he could no longer 
gain a subsistence. To me it seems 
strange that a stranger should come to 
a poor young lady in distress and pre- 
tend to wish to alleviate her by repeat- 
ing the follies of her husband, although 
[have feared all this to be true at 
times. I cannot comprehend how I 
could mollify her sorrows by speak- 
ing thus of her’ husband. It 
was late when I left Ynez and 
her mother. It was midnight ere 
I reached my hotel. In my box I found 
a letter from a gentleman who signed 
himself Alexander Treat. It read: ‘‘Will 
Mr. Greathouse call this evening at m 
rooms. Willexpect you till 12 p.m.” T 


called and .found him. waiting for me. 


He introduced himself, and thus intro- 
duced the subject on which he wished to 
see me. 
“From Mrs. Undercourt I learned to- 
day that you were an intimate friend 
of the family; that you lived for some 
years in California in the same town 
where she was born and where she mar- 
ried Mr. Undercourt, who, I believe, 
has been dead nearly three years. A\l- 
though Mrs. Undercourt is ignorant of 
the fact, I am an interested party in the 
firm for which she-acts. When he de- 
termined to send her to Enrope to 
make important purchases for the firm 
I made up my mind tto sail on 
the same steamer and watch over her. 
Before we started I was introduced to 
her, but my connection with the firm I 
kept from her. I was so enrapt in 
her that 1 became, I believe, a distress- 
ing sight toher. I could not conceal 
my warmattachment. While in Europe 
I became so infatuated with her that I 
could no longer conceal my love for 
her. Itold her of my love. She be- 
came sad, she told me of her married 
life, thanked me gratefully for my 
love and said that I was loving one of 
whom I knew nothing. I insisted on an 
answer from her, and she told me that 
her husband was alive. ThenI began 


to understand that sorrow that ever 
hovered around her and that she 
was ever striving to conceal. 
Since my return here I _ have 


learned that Mr. Undercourt lost a large 
fortune of his own and thatof his wife’s 
mother, and then he forsook her and no 
one has ever heard of him since his de- 
sertion. You will, Mr. Greathouse, un- 
derstand my position. Mrs. Undercourt 
has been deserted, she is now left alone 
with a mother to support. I love her, 
and can you help me inmy love? What 
legal or moral tie has Mrs. Undercourt? 
Has she not been deserted by a worth- 
less creature unworthy of her?”’ 

‘‘While all this may be true, Mr. 
Treat,”’ Ianswered, ‘‘although she was 
treated ungratefuily by her husband. 
although he deserted her and even 
though her love for him had been buried 
in forgotten scenes of the past, still she 
would not marry any living person, 
although she might love him. If you 
Would win the affections of this sweet, 
noble woman you must solve the mys- 


tery of Undercourt’s disappearance. 
She was brought up a Roman Catholic 
and while Undercourt lives she will 
never marry, and although she may con- 
sent to a legal separation she would 
consider herself married by the bonds 
of her church till his or her death. So 
your path is clear; if you can solve his 
mysterious disappearance and proved 
his death, that I do not doubt, then you 
may win her affections.*’ 

‘You can be certain, Mr. Greathouse, 
that I shall not spare either time, 
money or exertion till the mystery is 
solved, If you willmeet me tomorrow 
at 10 inthe morning we will together 
talk of my future movements in this 
case. In the meanwhile I wish to keep 
from her the fact that I am an inter- 
ested party in the firm. You do not 
‘know how thankful I am to you, and 
how much happier youhave made me.”’ 

It was nearly 2 when I entered my 
rooms. I found on my desk a bundle of 
letters from California. One had been 
mailed at Boston and directed to me at 
Santa Barbara. I immediately recog- 
nized the writing. I opened it and 
read: 

DEAR FRANK; Since I saw you I have 
gone through whatI never thought could 
come to pass. Will you return to New 
York when you have read this? One year 
ago I married a young country girl—what 
infamy—but soon after the mock marri 
my father-in-law discovered what a wretch 
Iwas and he threw me bodily out of his 
house. Iwrite you now because I have 
been told that I shall not live two days. I 
have instructed the old nurse, who, by the 
way. has been extremely kind to me, not to 
mail this letter till I have been buried 
three days, so that if you recefve this you 
may be certain that Iam fa my grave. 

GEORGE UNDERCOURT. 

On a separate slip of 
written these words: : 

You will please see that Ynez reads the 
letter that.I have written you on a separ- 
ate slip of paper. I know how much she 
has suffered, and by showing her my letter 
she will know how unworthy I was of her, 
and thus her sorrow will be moliified. 

GEORGE. 


paper were 


CHapTer XIV. 

One week has passed since I received 
George’s letter, and yet I have not the 
courage to hand it to Ynez. I see her 
nearly every evening. She isso taken 
up with her work that she has little 
time to brood over her sorrows, but still 
when at home in the evening it is pdin- 
ful to watch her unsatisfied expression. 
You know that there is something for 
which she craves, and although she 


ing desires, her efforts are of 
little avail but to those who 
see and talk with her casually. 


Why I should keep from her the news of 
her husband’s desertion and death is 
even to me amystery. Itcannotbethat 
I fear that she might yield her affections 
to Mr. Treat. 
as I have reasons to believe that he 
does, why should she not reciprocate 
that warm, pure attachment of him who 
appears to bea gentleman of wealth, 
ability and nobleness of heart? To him 
I have made no mention of George’s 
death;‘in fact I have seen him but once 
since our first meeting. p avoid meeting 
him. 

I have been for three hours thinking 
over George’s letter, and I have con- 
cluded to hand it, this evening, to Sefiora 
Teresa de Conception, Ynez’s mother. 
She knows her daughter well and. will 
use the letter for the best interests of 
herdaughter. ... 
called and handed the letter to Sejiora 
Teresa and after long consideration she 
determined to hand it to her daughter 
that evening. 

This morning Alexander Treat came 
to my rooms in a very nervous and ex- 
cited state. ‘This morning,’’ he began, 
‘‘Mrs. Undercourt came unusually early 
to her work and she asked for three 
days’ leave of absence, and also asked 
permission for one of the young ladies 
to attend her. Ihave come to you be- 
cause I fear that she has learned some- 
thing of her husband. Can you tell me 
something of this ‘mystery, Mr: Great- 
house?”’ 

‘‘Last evening,’’ I answered, “she re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. WUndercourt, 
who has been dead five months.’ 

A sigh of reliefescaped him, He sat 
down, then added: ‘Mrs. Undercourt 
I suppose is going where her husband 
was buried. What asad, painful jour- 
ney she will have. IfI thought I could 
be any consolation to her poor mother 
I would callthis afternoon. Her grief, 
I fear, will be morethan she can bear. 
I have noticed of late that Ynez’s health 
is failing rapidly, that her efforts to 
keep up are too muchfor her. Our firm 


Spain, but she prefers to — at 
home. ButIam interfering with an 
appointment, perhaps, Mr. Greathouse?”’ 
. &s I made no answer he left me. 

Ynez was gone one week. From her 
mother I learned that. Ynez had found no 
traces of George’s grave. I have seen 
her, but as she has avoided the subject 
of her husband’s 'death_I have learned 
nothing from her. From her mother I 
have learned that Mr. Treat has made 
known to Ynez’s mother his connection 
with the firm, but asked that it be kept 
from her daughter. Sefiora Teresa de 
Concepcion has received a letter from 
her brotherin Los Angeles and urges 
her to return to her native city. I feel 
thatI should be happier if she and Ynez 
were to return. I am homesick in New 
York and long to return to California. 
I certainly should return if they did. 

CuaPTER XV. 

One long, distressing and painful 
year has passed since the last chapter 
was written. Tonight I am waiting to 
hear the bells ring out the old year and 
ring in the new. Ynez is more beauti- 
ful and charming, her large brown — 
have a quiet, assuring expression. ber 
sweet, unassuming smile encourages 
that love for protection that man should 
always feel toward the beautitul and 
pure, her stately, graceful carriage 
betrays her modesty, and although she 
nfust be conscious .of her great 
beauty and graceful charms, she is 
humble and modest and admires beauty 
and gracefulnessinothers. But tonight 
Iaminmy rooms. I have sought the 
monastic stillness of my chamber and am 
waiting to hear it broken by the merry 
bells inthe distance. My solicitude has 
often of late driven me here, where I 
brood over my anxieties. When in 
such a state of mind I forget all grate- 
fulness and build on fictitious aspira- 
tions. I forget how much I owe to our 
Redeemer, to our great God, who 
has given me so much, wealth, 
health belief, that should 
ever keep me free from despond- 
ency and ever thoughtful of how 
much we owe to Him. It has been 
snowing all the week, and those fond of 
sleigh-riding have been having a merry 
time of it. Alexander Treat is to sell 
his interest in the great establishment 
where Ynez has worked so diligently. 
He is to retire from active business and 
in the spring will go to California. 
Ynez and her mother will goalso. I 
hope to be in Los Angeles ere two 
months more pass over me. Although I 
have it not from Ynez or r. 
Treat, I am convinced that Ynez has 
given Mr. Treat sufficient encourage- 
ment to hope that he may yet win her 
love and affection. This will be a rest- 
less. distracted chapter, but I must fin- 
ish what I have begun, though it be 
painfultome. I feel that can find re- 
pose only in my native land, andI long 
to return to the lovely, peerless spot of 
my childhood, Southern California, 


where the sweetest flowers ever bloom; 


studiously strives to conceal her long-.- 


If he loves her so fondly, 


Last evening I 


has proposed to send her to France and . 


the richest hues of heaven give 
joy to. the’ restless soul; where 
the tumult and the noise of crowded 
Streets molest not the brooding heart, 
and where one’s solicitude is forgotten 
in the happy atmosphere that knows no 
tribulations. If you have followed me, 
patient readers, through this romance, 
you undoubtedly surmise the cause of 
my longings. Ihave written this ro- 
mance for self-satisfaction. The inter 
est may have been exaggerated by me, 
but as the characters are from actual 
life, they are of course interesting to 
me, and I hope that the reader has been 
actuated by a feeling that truthfulness 
to nature has given merit where it _be- 
longs. Savapo. 


- Sixty Years in Los Angeles, 

Sixty years will be completed on De- 
cember 5 since, from through the thorny 
cacti and over the trackless sand of Ari- 
zona and the Colorado Desert, my jour- 
ney across the continent terminated at 
Los Angeles. 

I will be at home on that day to 
friends who may call at my residence. 

J. J. WARNER. 


THE TAXPAYERS. 


Colleetions Better Than for Several 
Years Past. 


Over Six Hundred Citizens Who Pay from 
$100 to $4000 Per Year—The 
Largost Individual Tax- 
payer. 


City Tax Collector Len J. Thompson 
has almost completed the work of check- 
ing up the tax books, and will present 
his report to the Council promptly on 
time. Collections have been very good 
indeed, and the indications are that the 
delinquent list will be the smallest in 
many years. 


According to the records there is but 


one man in the city who pays over 


$4000 in taxes, and that is T. W. Hell- 
man, who will this year pay into the 
treasury $4475.82. There are, how- 
ever, 616 citizens who pay from ‘$100 
to $4000 each, divided as follows: 

Two hundred and eighty-six that pay 
from $100 to $200, making a total of $32,- 
432.40, or an average of $113.40 each. 

One hundred and twenty-seven who pay 
from $200 to $300, making a total of $32,- 
075.12, an average of $252.56 each. 

Fifty-seven who pay from $300 to $400, 
a total of $19,611.42, an average of $344.- 
06 each. 

Thirty-seven who pay from $400 to $500, 
a total of $16,543,07, an average of 
$447.11 each. 


Seventy-three who pay from $500 to 


$1000, a total of $51,727.80, an average 
of $708.60 each, 

Seventeen who pay from $1000 to$1500, 
a total of $19,969.39, an average of 
$1174.67 each. 

Seven who pay from $1500 to $2000, a 
total of $12,593.70, an average of 
$1799.10 each. 

Five who pay from $2000 to $2500, a 
total of $11,718.05, an average of $2343.61 
each... 

Three who pay from $2500 to $3000, ato- 
tal of $8454.24,an average of $2818.08 
each. | 

Four who pay from $3000 to $4000, a to- 
tal of $13,312.68, an average of $3328.17 
each. 


The balance of the list is made up of | 


taxpayers who contribute from 10 cents 
up to $100 each to the support of the 
Government, and it is safe to say that 
there is hardly a city in the Union 
where the proportion of taxpayers to 
total population is as great as in Los 
Angeles. 


THE EAST SIDE, | 
Season of Lodge and Society Elections— 
News Notes and Personals. 

The season of lodge and society elec- 
tions has begun. On Tuesday evening 
the members of Purity Temple, No. 2, 
Pythian Sisters, met and elected the 
following officers: P. C., Mrs. Hattie B. 
McKenzie; M.E.C., Mrs. Ella Brown- 
ing; E.S.,-Mrs. Sarah Lang; E.J.; Mrs. 
Minnie McEvers; M. of T., Mrs. Rosa 
B. Phillips; M. of F., Mrs. Charlotte 


“Bickell; M. of R. and C., Mrs. Ida B. 


Trask; P. of T., Mrs. C. S. Bradford; 
G. of T., Mrs. Adella Schloss; trustees, 
Mmes. J. I. Marden, Martha Summers 
and E. E. Stockwell. 

Eureka Lodge, No. 127 of the Re- 
beccas met on Wednesday evening and 
the election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: N.G., Mrs. Sybil Eason; V.G., 
Mrs. Gertie A. Marks; R.S., Mrs. Della 
Robertson; treasurer, Mrs. C. M. Neil; 
trusteee, Mrs. Annie M. Burr. 

Tonight the fair at the Congrega- 
tional church begins. The ladies were 
busily engaged all day yesterday, ar- 
ranging the various booths and decora- 
tions and preparing for the serving of 
refreshments. Tonight the principal 
feature of the entertainment will be a 
comedy entitled A Trip to Niagara, 
given by members of the church and 
congregation. 

Habberton Circle of the Chautayqua 
reading course continues to prosper, 
the average number present at. the 
weekly meetings held in the old Phillips 
Club being fifteen. The circle has just 
secured a supply of wood and coal so 
that in future the room will be well 
heated, to the additional comfort of the 
members. 

The ladies of the People’s Church 
will give a spider-web social this even- 
ing at Campbell's Hall. A _ short pro- 
‘gramme by the Quivive Club will be fol- 
lowed by the unraveling of the mystic 
spider’s web, after which refreshments 
will be served. | 

The tennis club held an interesting 
meeting at Miss Earl’son Wednesday 
evening. Three new members were 
proposed’ and considerable business 
transacted. The new court is being 
sprinkled and rolled preparatory to re- 
ceiving the top dressing of gravel. The 
new officers of the club are as follows: 
Presidert, Dr. Steddom; vice-president, 
Miss Mattie Meredith. Miss Linna 
Bright was reélected to the double office 
of secretary and treasurer, In the lat- 
ter capacity she is ncw custodian of 
funds amounting to $22.75, with the 
collection of dues now in progress. 

Miss Anna Riddle, a former East- 
sider, now residing in the south part of 
town, was visiting old friends and sur- 
roundings yesterday afternoon. 

A game of baseball has been arranged 
for Saturday afternoon, to take place 
at the Kurts-street grounds, between 
ithe Woodbury College team and a 
picked nine from the East Side. 


Licensed to Wed. 
_ Marriage licenses were issued at the 
County Clerk’s office. yesterday to the 
following persons: | 

William Prosser, a native of Canada, 
24 years of age,to Kate A. Isbell, a 
native of Illinois, 30 years of age; both 
‘residents of Eagle Rock. 

lL Gregg, a native of California, 30 
years of age, to M. A. J. Mendeza, also 
a native of California, 24 years of age; 
both residents of this city. 

Harry R. Gray, a native of Illinois, 
44 years of age. to Org A. Atkerson, a 
mative of Oregon, 24 years of age; 
both residents of Downey. 


TRUFFLED sardines at H Jevne’s, 136 
and 138 N. Spring 


GRANULA, the great health food, for sale 
by all grocers. H. Jevne, agent. 


HAPPY HOMES. 


Room for Many in Los 
Angeles County. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN EASTERNER. 


Grand Possibilities of Horticulture in This 
Section—A Good Place for the 
Poor as Well as hl 
the Rich, « 


S. BARNET WRITES 
as follows from Los 
Angeles to the Keo- 
wy Jowa, Chief: 

“Twas slightly dis- 
Sappointed on my first 
trip through the coun- 
try toward Santa 
Monica, for Isaw not 


fy 


& 


trees such as you have 
inlowa. An unculti- 
| _ vated piece of ground 
does look desolate, but when I found 
close to it extensive fields of water- 
melons and tomatoes. it seemed more 
like Iowa country, which I could not 
help comparing it to. But where you 


have an acre in watermelons there, 
they have ten acres out here, and it is 


the same with tomatoes, cucumbers,’ 
red pepper, beans, peas,etc. Not even: 
a frost comes to disturb the farmers; 
along the foothills andthey are enabled 
to raise vegetables all the year around, 
thus gathering three or four crops. 

‘Occasionally one finds a pleasantly 
situated house with flowers, palms and 
other trees surrounding it, where the 
owner lives in comfort and enjoys the 
splendid sea breeze that is constantly. 
blowing. Nine miles away one can see 
the ocean, which stretches far off tothe 
horizon, looking-like a dark cloud that 
reaches down to the earth and gradualiy 
disappears. . 

‘‘All these vegetables are raised with- 
out irrigation, that is, without water 
during the summertime. In the winter 


they have the regular rains, which may 


well be compared to the summer 
showers in Igwa without the electrical 
storms. The 8s, the trees, every- 
thing assumes a greener hue and gives 
the country a refreshing appearance. 

‘‘Land in these Santa Monica foot- 
hill is worth from $150 to $3800 an 
acre. Pretty high price to raise vege- 
tables on, sothinks the Iowa farmer, I 
know. Yes, it would be high, indeed, in 
Iowa, but if youconsider that when it 
is cultivated you can raise three times 
as many cropsin a year and raise a 
great deal more each crop it won't 
seem quite so high. Cultivated land 
sells for about $500 an acre. These 
prices do no include: water for irriga- 
tion, as that is not easy to get in these 
foothills. 

‘But are you struggling along in busi- 
ness and find it all uphill work? Have 
you given up allidea of becoming rich 
and famous? In fact, do you long fora 
place where youcan pass the rest of 
your daysin peace and comfort, and be 


| near a large city to reapits benefits? If 


so, let me tell you of the foothills near 
Sierra Madre, abouttwelve miles from 
the City of Angels. 

‘T left the train at Lamanda Park, in 
the famons San Gabriel Valley, and, 
taking a northeasterly road, gradually 
ascended the hill to Chapman, where 
about a dozen families live, enjoying 
one of the most delightful sites in the 
world. Just beyond, toward the east, is 
Sierra Madre and this section far out- 
equals all the other orange lands I have 


/ seen for beautiful home sites, combined 


with good soil and climate. Here the 
orange grows to perfection and water 
is abundant, being brought down from 
the mountains just north of here in the 
ditches and pipes. Here buy from five 
to ten acres of land, set out your orange 
trees, 
them, and infour years,”~at the most, 
you will be making a comfortable liv- 
ing. Those who are able to buy land 
with orange trees four or five years old 
are assured of a comfortable living 


from the start, and when they reach. 


the eighth year you may expect $500 
an acre Clear profit, if well taken care 
of. Uncultivated land in this section 
with a perpetual water right can be had 
for about $500 an acre, and cultivated 
land at about $1000 to $2500. , 
Now, I hear the lowa farmer exclaim, 
‘“‘A man’s a fool to pay that for land.”’ 
Ah, yes, he would be back in Iowa, but 
consider that when your trees are 8 
years or more old, they will often bring 
you in a net profit of $500 an acre each 
year. The interest on'$1500 at 10 per 
cent is $150, and one makes on his acre 
per cent, or 23% more than he 
can by putting his money out at interest. 
And how many get 10 per cent interest 
in lowa? Very few. Many are glad to 
get 6 per cent on safe investments. Sup- 
posing, though, youonly make $250 an 


acre, aman with four acres set to or- | 


anges makes $1000 clearon them ;on the 

other acre he can raise all the vegeta- 
bles his family wants and chickens and 
haveacomfortable home. The money 
invested would be about $9000, includ- 
ing house, etc. Thisis more than 10 
per cent. interest, besides you are liv- 
ing where it never rains in summer, 
where the cool ocean breezes fan your 
cheeks, where you can see the‘country 
for miles around, have a fine view of 
three pretty little villages and be with- 
in easy driving of acity of over 60,000 
population. 

‘One man can easily take care of ten 
acres himself. He can sell the fruit on 
trees, and thus save the trouble of pick- 
ing. From this you can see that a man 
with five’ acres need spend only haif 
his time at work; the other half he can 
read, sleep, eat or goto the city. He 
can geta newspaper delivered to him 
dailv and sleep out in his yard without 
the fear of snakes or mosquitoes. 

‘lam not writing this.for the man 
who wantsto make money. No, it is 
for the man with a family who wishes 
to spend the rest of his days in peace, 
in a pleassnt country where he may en- 
joy life. Tokim woutd say, look into 
the matter, don’t take anybody’s word 
for it, come aud see for yourself. 

‘‘Thave placed the land at a higher 
value than it really is. I have placed 
the profits very low, yet you see one 
can make a‘fair living. 

‘To the young man who wishes to 
get a home and has no $9,000 I would 
Say, Save up your money and then come 
out and invest in some unimproved 
property, if itis only an acre or two. 
Many will sell unimproved land at 
about a hundred dollars down and the 
rest somiich a month, charging no in- 
terest. Thus one is enabled, with 
steady employment, to get a few 
acres which can be set out with orange 
trees. When they .begin to bear 
in about two or three years he can make 
his expenses, and in four years can 
have the land in truth. I have seen 
most of the country within a thirty 
mile radius of Los Angeles, and a great 
deal more still farther away: In my 


tramps, for I tramped a great deal of it, | 


I made special inquiries concerning the 
land. etc., andthe above are the facts 
I discovered. 

“There are a number of disagreeable 


\\the green fields and 


-lowa. 


_does not already contain. 


Evaporating Perfectly all Deciduous Fruits and Vegetables. 


— Especially. Adapted to 


rying Raisins Hours 


g 


By steam, retaining the pure flavor and juices of all fruit, with 20 


r 


per cent additional weight over sun or hot air drying. Entirely 


free from insects, worms, dust or dirt; will keep perfectly for two 


years. For circulars and all orders for driers, address 


..CALIFORNIA.. 


Standard Evaporating and Co, 


341 1-2 S. Spring st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


facts about this country, it is true. 
among the most important ones being 
the dryness in summer time, the dusty 
roads, the heat and the water. 

‘The first, everyone claims, is a good 
thing, for, after you have once destroyed 
the weeds, you are through with them 
till the next winter. And, they argue, 
if it rained through the summer the 
weeds would grow so fast it would keep 
everyone busy destroying them. 

“The roads are often very dusty in 
summer, but not much*more than they 
are during the dry spells you have in 
Besides, unless you drive right 
behind another rig, the dust won’t 
bother you much. 

“The third, I feel confident Iam 
right when I say the thermometer never 


registers here higher tnan it does in 


the East. And even when it is hot 
here it is not nearso oppressive, and, 
if one isin the shade, the cool ocean 
breeze makes it delightful. 

“The water direct from the hydrant 
by no means compares with what you 
have in Keokuk, but if itis set out in 


anearthen jar over night it becomes 


cool and stays so all the next day, when 
kept in the shade. 7 

'“You hear of people who have failed 
to make a living here. I have seen 
them, too, and I also saw their land and 
orchards. Why didn’t they succeed? 
A look at their dilapidated houses and 
barns and crchards will answer the 
question. They expected everything to 
take care of itself and they rightly say 
they are a failure here. And let me 
add they will continue to be a failure 
wherever they go. 

“This is written for the unambitious 
person. The days of wild speculation 
are over for the present, and one must 
not expect to make a fortune ina few 
years here. Some do it, but a few also 
do it in Iowa and the Eastern States. 

“I am well aware that a Californian 
is called the biggest liar in existénce, 
but the above facts, I feel confident, are 
correct, and they have been gathered 
from numerous sources. rae 

‘‘The winter is said by cee” Nad to 
be the most delightful tite’ of The year. 


“That I can tell better-after the winter 


is passed, but, if that is true, they must 
be indeed fine, judging from this sum- 
mer. 

‘‘A last word. Come out here and in- 
spect the country, with the idea of only 
a home and a living in view, where you 
can enjoy life, ana I feel sure you will 
not be disappointed.”’ 


BASEBALL. 


Fifth Game of rhe Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco Series. 


The fifth game of the Los Angeles- 
San Francisco series at the First-street 
ball park, yesterday afternoon, resulted 
in another victory for the visitors. The 
local team could do nothing with Blau- 
vett’s pitching, and the visitors won as 


they pleased. Only about 400 people - 


witnessed the game. Following is the 
score: 
LOS ANGELES. 

, AB. R. BH. PO. A. E. 
Fogarty, 2@ 4 102 OD 

34 6 3 2412 4 
AB. R. BH. PO. A. E. 
Sharp, 1st 3 
Cartwright, 34b.........3 0 0 12 @ 
Peoples, 8 2 8.3: 
36° 913237 7. 

RUNS BY INNINGS 

Los Angeles........ 00213000 0— 6 
San Francisco...... 01341000 x— 9 
SUMMARY. 


Earnedruns—San Francisco, 1. 

Stolen bases—Holliday Dungan. Hulin, 
Levan, McAleer, Sharp, Smith, Clark, Blau- 
velit. | 

Struck out—By Knell, 5; by Biauvelt, 4. 

Base on balls—By Knell, 2; by Blauvelt, 5. 

Wild pitches—Knaell, 1. 

Base on hit by pitched ball—By Biauvelt, 
2; by Knell, 1. 

Double plays—Cartwright to Smith. 

Left on bases—Los Angeles, 8; San Fran- 
cisco, 8. 

Passed balls—Specr, 1. 

Umpire, McCarty; scorer, Morley. 


HIGHLY NUTRICIOUS, “Rex” Extract of 
Beef. 


IF YOU are a lover of Formosa Oolong 
treat yourself to a pound of the most exqui- 
site, 21.50, at H. Jevne’s. 


Closing Out Sale of Heng Lee. 
An excellent opportunity is now offered to 
secure elegant presents for tne holiday sea- 


on. at prices below cost. 
These goods consist of Silk Dress Patterns, 


Embroidered Dressing Gowns, Smoking 
Jackets, Elegant Silk Handkerchiefs. Fancy 
Screens, Bronze Jewelry, Chinese and Jap- 
anese Curiosities, etc. Also Gentlemens 
Furnishing Goods and Ladies’ Underwear. 

Remember the place, 05 North Main 
street, opposite the postoffice, Station “°C.” 


GLUTEN FLOUR, sure cure tor diabetics 
H. Jevne, 136 and 135 North Spring st 


TAKE THE CHILDREN to see little Red 
Riding Hood at the Waxworks. 


would have 


CITRUS FRUITS. 


The Leading Industry of 
Southern California. 


THE SHIPMENTS OF LAST SEASON. 


Census ot Trees—-More Than a Million in 
Bearing Now and Nearly Three 
Millions on the Way to 
Productiveness. 


OUTHERN CALI- 
fornia as a field for 
growing oranges 
and lemons presents 
probably the most 
attractive spot for 
profitable horticul- 
turein the country. 

ay Tt not only gives 
competency to the 
Dh growers themselves, 
but the grand ag- 


GNA" thus derived makes 
it one of the greatest wealth-produc- 
ing industries of California. Its pro- 
portions, already great, are broadening 
very rapidly and promise to be quad- 
rupled within the next four or five 
years. 7 
Statistics of last season’s shipments 
of oranges and lemons from the six 
southern counties which produce the 
bulk of the citrus fruits of the State 
give the following figures: 


County. Boxes ars. 

Los Angeles........ esece 632,071 23212 

San Bernardino......... 487.882 1708 

| Santa 6, 478 23 


This differs in no material degree 
from former calculations, which placed 
the total shipment of oranges at 4100 
carloads, and of lemonsat 500 car- 
loads, except that, inthe latest com- 
pilations, the lemons are placed at 700 
carloads and the oranges at nearly 
3900 carloads. The gross shipments 
remain about the same. If we add 


the home consumption, estimated 
at 900 carloads, we shall have 
a gross product from’ these _ six 


counties of 5500 carloads of oranges 


and lemons. At 300 boxes to 
the car this would give 1,650,000 
boxes. Counting the average net price 
to the grower at $2 per box, it shows-a 
revenue tothe citrus fruit growers of 


$3,300,000. 
This is not far out of the way. Aj} 


few years ago, when seedling oranges 
(and in many cases a poor quality of 


seedlings at that) constituted the bulk 


of the crop, $2-a box would have been 
altogether too high anestimate for the 
average price. But, since the char- 
acter of our orchards has been vastly 
improved by the stamping out of the 
white scale, and a large acreage of 
budded trees coming into bearing, the 
quality of the“fruit shows a correspond- 
ing improvement and prices are that 
much better. 
It is interésting to note the improve- 
ment over shipments in the preceding 
yeatthe season of 
. Carloads. In 5 
Counties. crease 


San Bernardino,1705 


Los Angeles..... 781 2212. . 1431 
3807 516 209 
San Diego....... 23 66 43 
Santa Barbara... .... 23 2 
2849 4593 1744 


Thus it appears that the great bulk of 
increase—1431 carloads—was from Los 
Angeles county, restoring us to our old- 
time prestige as the mostextensive pro- 
ducer of citrus fruits. At the same 
time there is a gratifying increase of 
shipments from Orange, Ventura, San 
Diego and Santa Barbara counties. 


That San Bernardino county shows 
an increase of only .38 carloads 
is probably due to seasonal va- 


riation in crops. There has been a vast 
increase of orchards in that county by 
new plantings, and when these come 
into bearing San Bernardino’s figures 
will jump ahead at a prodigious rate, 
and in all. probability will place that 
county inthe lead again. The rivalry 
is a good one, and all well-wishers of 
Southern California can look upon it 
with the utmost complacency. 

The fact is that Los Angeles and Or- 
ange counties were hit very hard by the 


scourge of the cottony-cushion scale, 


and had not a sovereign remedy been 
provided their citrus fruit industry 
been well-nigh blotted 
out by this time. But the pres- 
ence of that most useful of bugs, the 
vedalia cardindlis, has proven the salva- 
tion of our’ orchards, and nothing at- 
tests its industrial importance more 
than the way in which our exports of 
fruit have jumped ahead within the past 
two years. 

“There have been large plantings in 
Los Angeles county, as well asin San 


Bernardino, and two or three years will 


ab gregate of revenue | 
pit 


‘Market by local auction sales, 


serve to bring these younger trees intel 


bearing. 


- Statistics of orchards compiled by the. 


California State Horticultural Societ 
show the following figures: 
ORANGE TREES. 


; 


County. Bearing. Non-bearing. 
San Bernardino.... 400.000 . 2.000.000 
Los Angeles........ 475,000 550,000 
82,000 51,000 
San Diego....... coe 177,000 
Santa Barbara..... 6.700 37,500 

999,300 2,870,500, 

LEMON TREES. 

County. Bearing. Non-beartng.! 
San Bernardino.... 24.000 156,000 
Los Angeles........ 47,000 29,000 
OFFENSE. 5,000 20,000 
San Diego... ..ceces ° 7.000 59,000 
Santa Barbara..... 2,700 9,400 

89,700 305,400 


Thus it appears that our crop of last 
season was produced by 999,300 
orange and 89,700 lemon trees—a to- 
tal of 1,089,000 trees, averaging a lit- 
tle more than a box and a half to the 
tree. 

The total of trees not yet in bearing 
is: 


Oranges ....... Cb 2,870,500 
Lemons ee ee ee 305,400 
Total ..... 3,175,900 


When, in the course of three or four 
years, these shall be rated as bearing, 
and we add this aggregate to those now 
in bearing, we shall have a grand total 
of 4,264,900 productive trees. If the 
averagé production should still remain a 
box and a half to the tree and the aver- 


age price the same as now we may; 


look fora gross revenue of $12,794,- 
000. These are large figures, and we 
may not be justified in thus counting 
our oranges before they are hatched, 
but it is only mortal to look ahead a 
little in such matters, and perhaps it 
is the part of wisdom to do so. 

If we are to derive the full benefit of, 
this largess which nature seems to have, 


in store for us we must be up and doing — 
to secure markets for disposing of such 
‘animmense crop. The great problem 


of the. day in the citrus industry 
is not how: to produce finer fruit 
and more of it so much as to find where 
we can dispose ofitwhengrown. That 
our destiny will eventually be worked 
out in asatisfactory way we. have an 
abiding faith; but we must not sit with 
folded hands and think it will work it- 
self out in a manner entirely to our lik- 
ing. 

The movement inaugurated by the 
Fruit-growers’ Union of Southern Cali- 
fornia is in the right direction, and it 


should be heartily sustained by every, . 


orchardist who has the capacity to look 
beyond the point of his own 
nose. This movement contem- 
plates the inauguration of a home 
and 
it also aims to systematize shipments, 
to the East, so that our own products! 
are not brought needlessly into compe-; 
tition with themselves—in other words, | 
that none of the markets shall be over- 


‘stocked so as to destroy prices, 
‘but that all may be -supplied| 
up to their reasonable demands. 


As yet we have not gone much fnr-, 
ther east than Chicago to market our, 
crops. ~We need to push on vigorously. 
for New York, Boston, Philadelphia and) 
the populous centers of all the Atlantic 


States, driving Mediterranean imports 


entirely from the country in so far as 
they compete with ours. To accom- 
plish this it is necessary for oursfruit- 
growers to make ‘a long pull, a strong 
pull and a puli all together.”’ 


Jolin A. Logan W.R.C. 

John A. Logau W.R.C. held its regu- 
lar business meeting yesterday after- 
noon in the hall, No. 612 South 
Spring street, at which time the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Mrs. Hattie B, 
McKenzie; senior vice-president, Mrs. 
Mary L. Henry; junior vice-president, 
Mrs. M. E. Patton; treasurer, Mrs. Cal- 
ifornia Wier; chaplain, Mrs. Mary Ax- 
tel;“onductor, Mrs. Lydia Gingery; 
guard, Mrs Jackson. 

Delegates were elected to the depart- 
ment convention as'.follows: . First, 
Mrs. M. L. Henry: second, Mrs. Lydia 
Gingery. Alternates—First, Mrs. M. 
E. Patton;.second, Mrs. Jackson. 

The above-named corps will holda 
fair December 17, 18 and 19, at which’ 


‘time a programme will be rendered 


each evening and afternoon, and) 


lunches served each day. 


LOOK! 


The Fruit Growers’ Mutual Society have a 
few lots of 5 and 10 acres left unsoid in their 
great almond enterprise in the Le Liebre 
Valley. 

For particulars and descriptive pamphlet 
address the secretary, A. H. NEIDIG, No. 
299 W. Second st., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Eastern Agency: No, 616 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


6+ Acres 
in Almonds 


Rough Unsightly Hands 


Made soft and white by using 

MANUINES== 
B. Los 

“por sale at Box 
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, of water along one side 
with beautiful shade trees} fruits con- 


§giereased very materially since last winter 


ART SQUARES, | 
LACE CURTAINS. 


\ 
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— FOR SALE BY — 


144 SOUTH MAIN ST, - - LOS ANGBLES, CAL, 


Orange and Lemon Lands 


At Redlands, Mentone and Barton Ranch. Only 10 per cent cash 
-_ down; no further payment for 6 and 10 years. 


e 


Over 100.00 worth’ of ‘this class of land | acre, but the owner must sell at once. Water 


has been sold by the undersiened in Men- is in 1inch pipe on highest portion of it. 
tone and Rediands in the pan two years in 7 acres adjoining the largest and finest 
10 and B-acre trocts. anc ALL to settlers, | orange orchard at Redlands, with 11 miner's 
most of which ts pow planted and has hand- inches of water continuous fiow piped to 
some res! idences thereon corner of ft; allof the land level and RK. RB. 
The demand for land’ at MENTONE has | station at one corner; only 8250 per acre, but 


must be at least half cash. 

acres in Redlands. with two shares of 
Sunny side water, only $125 per acre; 44 cash. 
ne. balance 1, 2and3 vears. 

The demand will be greater now than ever 14 acres “in Redlands, 13+ pee on paved 
before. for the reason that the recent storms ditch; good | water right; 
Aid not do one dollar's damace. | 10 partly planted peaches, with 

The formation of the mountains around | water, #250 
MENTON E is such that it is almost en- lWacres of orchard, together with a nur-- 
tirelv free from the north and east winds, sery of 60,000 fine orange trees, water hey 
{t being about 2.000 feet above sea level, and | flumes, and hg hace complete, for, $11,099. 

( 


on account of not having anv frost there to 
injure the most delicate shoot on the orange 
tr 


about S) miles from the ocean, the togs do | This is the best located nursery in Califor- 
not driftin. The air is cool insummer and | nia, and the best opening for some man to 
warm and dry in winter. a into a paying business. Terma, half 
The budded orahge tree, strawberry, balance in 1, 2, 3, 4, 
ENTONE first vear after planting e Si 
olives grown on three-year-old trees received Orange Land on 1X Years’ 
first at the State Citrus Fair this Ti 
year ime, 
‘ 10 and 20-acre tracts, with water ad to 
Location, each, from #200 to per 
ation on the | 4cre. nly 10 per cent. cash down require 
santa F Relt "San Ber- | 4nd balance in six years, at 8 per cent. inter- 
nardino, only 3 miles east of the business est. This is an exceilent opportunity for 
enter of Redlands. The Motor line and business men to get an orange, lemon or 
uthern Pacific are now preparing to ex- olive orchard without taking much oe 


heir roads to Mentone; they are with- out of thetr business. If the land is planted 
oa ae of there at present. fo good trees and properly cared for, the 
The oranges, lemons. olives and atl other 


~ f Cultivating in less than six years. 

fruits grown at ME NTONE and vicinity are | ° 

the best and highest priced in the market. 11% acres, with story house and 5 acres 

as there is no sect smut, no scale bug or in choice oranges, only a few rods from the 

fruit pests of any kind. There are orange, Crafton station on the Santa Fe R. R, Pure “ 

lemon and about all other kinds of fruits a water under pressure at the house 

and vines there more than 4 years old, —s 

Some of the orange trees bearing 15 boxes 40 acres of orange land, without water, 

to the tree, and some of the lemons 4 boxes. within 3 miles of the center of Redlands; 
The prettiest Hotel in Southern California within a short -distance of. and below the 

is now being builtat MENTONK. At will be | Bear Valley and Sunnyside ditches; 860 per 

lighted with incandescent lights acre. 


Chance for Contract Work. 


Any settler at MENTONE will have the 

vilege of paying one-fourth the price of 

is land in contract work or, work by 

the day, provided he has ‘an*agreement to 
that effect in writing at time of purchase. 


Barley Land Free of Charge, 


The Mentone Company wil! furnish scitie rs 
first-class Barley Land on w hich to raise 
grain, iree of charge. 


Description and Prices of a 
Few of the Cheapest Pieces, 


16 acres of choice fruits, all in bearing, in 
the city of Redlands, and only one mile 
from railroad station on Santa Fe line: : 
house, barn, cementéd reservoir at highest 
corner, about 100 feet square: clear stream 
about 1200 feet. and 


Town Property, 


2 blocks at MENTONFE. containing 8 or 9 
acres in choice oranges: pressure water, and 
the most beautiful residence site in the 
town, only one block from the Hotel Men- 
tone. Price for both, $000; only halt cash, 
balance in three years, 

-8 blocks at Mentone, beautiful location, 
#1" each: only $100 cash, balance four years 
at 8 per cent 


The Town Company a authorize me to give 
away 12 more residence lots to parties that 
will build houses thereon worth each. 


11,000 acres of Pine e Timber Lands—the 
only choice body of timber suitable for lum- 
ber in Southern California: within 20 miles 
of market for an unlimited quantity of lum- 
ber at #23 tor common and 884 tor — per 
thousand feet. 


For Exchange, 


1 acres of choice orange land for a good 
lot on Ocean avenne, Santa Monica, or house 
and lot on same avenue. 

The best matched, best broke, and best 
looking pair of four-year-old horses in the 
city, for exchange for common lumber and 
Shingles, to be delivered on cars at Mentone. 


To Exchange for Furniture. 


facres with water piped to 
the corner; oicest land in the market, 
surrounded by orange groves and fouracres 
in oranges, with olive trees on two sides; 
pressure water. Price of both, #3500; will 
exchange for hotel furniture and carpets. 


sist of 253 orange trees. 6% peach trees, 103 
apricot trees, 1 nectarines, 1} lemons, 19 
apples, 7 figs, 8 walnuts, 9 pears, all in bear- 
ing: besides 120 young orange trees anda 
mursery of 2000 orange trees. Price #80 0; 
dd ‘4700 cash, balance in annual pay- 


™3 a the best 10-acre pieces on the Barton 

cree only ene mile from the center of the 
Redlands, $3000 each; only 10 per cent. 
no further payment “eed Wyears; inter- 

est 64 per cent, per annul 

10 acres, al) planted. w ith house, barn and 
other improvements, #5000." 

4% acres on the principal residence street 
of Redlands: house worth #3000; land all in | Must be first-class. 
fine budded orange trees: price, 6.00, —— 

160 acres adjoining Mentone, fin 1 ages Fo I also have for sale elegant residences and 
water on the high st portiono residence lots on all of the principal streets 
hundred will develop enough water to irri. ot Los Angeles, and money to loan on good 

ate two-thirds of it, all of which is excel- | city and country property. Apply to 


nt orange and olive land: 30 acresof it was 
W, P. McIntosh, 


lanted to wheat last season; the piece can 
divided into wer eral nice homes. Price, President and’ General Manager of the Bar- 
n Landa Water Co., and the 


only $0 per acr 
3 acres at Men tone, of which ts in irrigation Go. 
144S. MAIN ST., - LOS ANGELES. 


OPEN LETTER! 
VERY IMPORTANT! 


To Those Who Have Learned the Lesson in . 
=====GEOGRAPH Y===.,.. 


And all others interested, I wish to say a fow words further regarding 
the East Whittier preperty. A good many have made inquiries, some 
have purchased, but we still have choice locations. Those who come 
first will get the choice. We expect many eastern people here to lo- 

te during the winter. There isno question as tothe richness of the 
soil and the beauty of location, or to its adaptability to orange raising, 
and it is pronounced by experts the very choicest of lemon land. 
Lemons and Oranges are without quostion the wealth-producing 
fruits of Southern California, and the one who has ten acres or more 
in bearing orchards of these fruits has a fortune, not for today but for a 
lifetime, continually increasing; better than a settledannuity. The 
mesa land onthe southern sione of the Puente Hills, from the Rincon 
Gap eastward, beautiful, rich, sheltered, warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer, is the garden spot of Los Angeles* county and Southern Califor- 
nia; Whittier and Bast Whittier the choicest of the choice. The mag- 
nificent East Whittier water system, with a capacity of 20,000,000 
gals. daily now carrying 5,000,000 gals., makes the future of this tract 
oflandassured. The fountain artesian wells ofthe éompany havejust 
been measured and show a variation of only 2 per cent.:from their 
flow when first open, establishing the permanency of the flow. Forthe | 


_ present the price of the East Whittior tract is 8200 per acre with 


water, and you get a clean title to both. The terms are liberal, one” 
quarter down, balance in one, two and three years at 7 per cent. We 
do not sell to speculators, only to those who will improve, thus insur- 
ing the best ciass of people. The Bast Whittier tract is close to 
echooils, both graded and primary, and to the Whittier Academy, just 
Opened with most promising outlook; best of teachers and good at- 
tendance. A Friends’ Church, with fine buildings and the most pros- 
perous and largest socicty in Southern California. An M. E. Church, 
with a large and growing society and fine building. Also a Baptist so- 
ciety. Here you have all the lg pened of suburban life and society, 
‘and a chance to make a beautiful home at lowcost. Come and seethe 
property and it will please you. 

Very yours, A.L. REED, Gen’l Mangr. 


THE BUSY 


are busier than usual. Tho Holidays are upon us and your 
attention | is called tS the maguificent display of 


RUGS, 
PORTIERS, 


In artistio 


MATTINGS 


we are showing all qualities and an cn“less var‘ety. Also 
an extensive line of Liaoleunis and Oil C.o as. A carload of 


OFFICE DESKS 


has just been abi among which can be a 


LADIES’ DESKS, 


“Comb: ination Desks and Bookcases, Roll ‘Pop Desks, ete. 
Call andinspect our stocx. 


BAILEY & BARKER BROS. 


326-230 South Main Street. 


Geo, C. Lem 


Yip Kim Yow 
LEM, YOW &CoO.,, 
Importers and dealsrs in 


Chinese and Japan Teas, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Preserved Fruits. 


We hereby give notice that dur- 
ing Fair week we will have a 
grand exhibition in our Store and 
Art Rooms of 


HAVILAND & CO. 


Plain and Decorated China, 
Dinner and Fish Setg, 
Game and Berry Sets. 


CARLSBAD 


Piain and Decorated Ohina, — 

White China for Decorating, 

Belgium and Bohemian Out 
Glass Ware, 

Piano and Banquet 

Bisque Figures and Hungarian 
Vases, 

Bronzes and Ornaments. 


GAS CHANDELIERS, 


Baby Carriages, and a thousand 
other articles too numerous to 
mention. 

Do not forget to look at the cel- 
ebrated B.& H. 360 candle power 
lamp. 


MEYBERG BROS. 
138-140-142 S. wiain. 


Kingston Tract! | 


Magnificent Fruit Land a 


$100—PER ACRE—8100 
With Water Right. 


The Kingston Tract is part of the famous Jurupa 
Ranch in San Bernardo county, and liesjust 
north of the Santa Ana River, midway between 
Riverside and Chino. 

The soilis a rich sandy loam, easily worked, 
and of as. milar character to Riverside, the eleva- 
tion being about the same. 

The world-wide reputation of this section for 
orange needs no puffing, and parties in 
search of citrus land at bottom prices will not 
hesitate to buy in this tract when once they see 
the land and surroundings. 

The Chino Factory is within easy distance— 
about 6 miles in a direct line. Partiés will find 
some of this land well adapted for raising sugar 
beets. 

Two inches of water will be deeded to every 
ten acres of land and an interest of a like propor- 
tion in the fifteen-mile Irrigation Canal. 

We are prepared to contract to set out land for 
non-residents and take care of it for three years 
ata smailextra charge, so that persons now in 
business or otherwise occupied can reap the ad- 
vantages ofa growing orchard without the to 1 of 
tending the ranch themselves, and know exactly 
what will be the cost. 

The pr ce (now) is $100 per acre, but this low 
figure will only ho'd good fora short time as the 
tract is rapidly beinz sold. 

“The terms are very liberal: One-half cash, 
balance .n ten years at Gper cent interest; or, if 
purchasers prefer payingiall cash, 5 per cent dis- 
count will be allowed on deferred payments. 

Clubs or colonies buy-mg eighty a-res or more 
will have s-ecial inducements and terms offered. 

Agents liberally dea!t For further par-, 
ticulars apply C. A. SUMNER 

107 South Broadway. 


AT AUCTION. 
M. E. MAFEE, 4 AUCTIONEER. | 


lar Wednesday stock sale, December 2d: 

A fine 10-horse power upright engine and 
boiler mounted on trucks; has been in use 
but two months: cost $750: the engine is now 


private sale if desired. Remember our reg- 
ular Saturday sale, when we wiil offer a fine 
lot of horses, such as have never been of- 
fered atauction in your city before. 

If you have a_horse, mule. buggy, wagon. 
or harness to sell, come and see us, as we 
have a great many buyers at every sale. 
You stand more show of disposing of your 
yo pel We, buy, sell or exchange any kind 
ofs 


city, drive in aiid we Will help you to unhitch. 
SALESYARDs: 
162 N. LOS ANGELES ST., 
(Near Requena.) 
PHELPs & LOWE, Props. 


TO THE PUBLIC—I will hold sales of real 
estate. merchandise and household goodsin 
this and ad:oining counties. Address me 
or call at Natick House, ” W. First st., or 
above number. E. McAFER., 

Live Stock and General Auctioneer. 


‘ 


> 


complete. 


THE GUNN FOLDING BED 
W.S. ALLEN, Agent for Los ; 


| The only combination bed that a lady can ipecate with ease; that will. 
the Oabinet and Mirror in front whon the bed is down. An invitation 


ngeles. 


t wear Out carvets; that leaves 
tended to all tosee this bed 


Also agent for the Imperial and Mantel Folding Beds. I have the largest stock of Carpots in the city 
the nicest selected stock of Furniture, and at the lowest prices. Our Shade and Ourtain Departmont is 


If you want to save money, get our prices before purchasing, In some of our lines we can give 
you very extra inducements to close patterns. Freight paid on all country orders. 


Mexican Goods ! 


‘TRADE | 
| Only ones in the city. 

Nice Holiday Presents. 
Feather Cards, - > 

Rag Figures, 

Mexican Onyx, 

Pottery, all kinds, 

Mexican Filitree Jewelry, 
Opals, $1 to $100, 

Moss, ‘Fern and Flower 
Books, Shells, Minerals, 
Paintings and other 

Souvenirs. 

Indian Baskets, ~ 
Blankets, etc. 


Campbell's Curiosity Store, 


825 SOUTH SPRING ST. 


We have resolved to br the public pe 
ow prices until fur- 


benefit ot the followi ing 
ther notice: 


1850, 
Teeth extrac ted without pain, 25c, by the 
use of gasfte ~application or-freézing, on 


contract. Sets 
€i and up: bridge work, #3 per tooth and up; 
gold fillings, $1 and up: gold alloy, $1 and up; 
silver, 75c and up: cement, We and up; 
cleaning teeth, 0c and up. 

ADAMS BROS., 


3914 S. Spring st.,bet. 24 and 3d, rooins | to6. 


ihe L. J. Nose Sunny 
iil 


has.2 national renutation, 


‘ranch has been put on the market in sm il 
tracts at low prices and alt 

For, further particulars 
call on 


terms 
Wood, Church & Kirkner, 


227 W. First st., Los Angeles, and 12 E. Col: 
orado st., Pasadena. 


Painless 
Dentistry 
Fite gold fillings 


. and bridge 
work. Ail opera 
____EMPLOYMENT AGENTS. tions painiess. 
Family and Hotel Cooks and Laborers Fur 7 STEVEN-&SONS 
‘nishea on Short Notice. ¥ \ Rooins 18, 19, 
Tel. SEL N. | Opp. Plaza P.O. box U3 | OF SPRING ST. 


. A portion of this famous 


SOLE AGENTS, 


We will sell, in connection: with our regu- | 


in the yard, come and see it. We will sell at | 


If -you ‘wish to feed your team while in the } 


Slone Ranch and Winery . 


The Youth’s 


The Full Prospectus of Notable Features for 1892 and Specimen Copies will be sent Free. 


Brilliant Contributors. 


Articles have been written expressly for the coming volume by a host of eminent men and women, among whom are 


The Right Hon. W. BE. Gladstone—Count Ferdinand de Lesseps—Andrew Carnegie—Cyrus W. Field 
The Marauis of Lorne—Justin McCarihy, M.P.—Sir Lyon Playfair—Frank R, Stc ckton. 
i ‘Henry Clews—Vasili Verestchagin—W. Clark Russell—The Earl of Meath—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
' Caniila U o—Mrs. Henry M. Si tanley, and One Hundred Others. 


Nine Flustrated Serial Stories. 
Articles of Practical Advice. 

Glimpses of Royalty. 

t Railway Life and Adventure. 


100 Stories of Adventure. 
Sketches: of Travel. 
Popular Science Articles. 
Charming Chiidren’s Pave. 


~The Volume for 1892 will Contain 3 


700 Large Pages. Five Double Holiday Numbers. Illustrated Weekly Supplements. Nearly .100) Illustrations. 


i 


The Best Short Stories. 
Hints on Self-Education. 
Household Articies. 
Natural History Papers. 


FREE TO JAN. 1. 


“A Yard 
of Roses’ 


and fora Full Year trom that Date. 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW 
We wL]l also send « co 
ROSLS." Its producth 


To New Subecriners who will cut out end send us this slip with nameg 
and address and $1.75 we will send The Companion Free to Jan., 1892, 

This ofter inciudes the THAN KS- 
YEAR’S Double Holiday Numbers. 
y of a beautiful painting entitled “A YAR 
has cost TWENTY TitOUSAND DOLLAKS. 

Send Check, Postofiice Order, or Registered letter at our risk. Address — 


This Slip 
and $I 15. 


0 OF 


| Voluntary Testimont als 


——GIVEN TO—— 


DR. 


The Eminent Chinese Physician. 


i 


No Opiates or Poisonous Drugs are used in 
my Practice. 


IO} pue pusy wo 


; Dr. Woh's life work has been from early youth one of persistent and untiring 

| jobservation, study and investigation, as fully as lay in his power to perfect himself 
in all branches of the art of healing human sickness and disease. Born in China, of 
influential parents, of a family whose ancestors have been for generations deservingly 
renowned as leading physicians, Dr. Woh naturally followed in the footsteps of his 
fathers. In China he has. practiced his profession for several years, being at one 
time a physician in the Imperial Hospital, and in America for a longtime. His great 
number of patients, his wonderful and many cures, and the great list of letters from 
grateful and thankful patrons now prove him to be a remarkable and successful 
healer of sickness and all diseases. ! 


Fora long time I have suffering with 
bladder and kidney troubles. No doctoring 
or medicines seemed to do me good. 
sulted the best 
Los Angeles city. 
and drugs 
tain. A 


r. Woh was recommended to me. by a 
friend. I had been troubled for years with 
indigestion, causing fearful headaches an 
vertigo, making my life one of mlnar?. 
tried and paid the best physicians without 
relief. Finally, to please my friend, I vis- 
ited Dr. Woh at h 
having my passage aimost entirely | with me and gave me medicines. This was 
clogged. |! fourteen days ago began birt aie weeks ago. Today I can gladly and 
using Dr. Woh’s medicines. To sincerely say that he has entirely cured me. 
perte octly well. I de®eonsider Dr. \ CHARLES HEILMAN, 
most successful phy in Cail- April 3d, 1891. 331 Court st. L. A, Cab 


fornia C. A. STEELE, In Cleveland, O., many months ago I 
and sigs . Main st., Angeles, Cal caughta severe cold which settied on my 
October 13, 1891. lungs. terminating in asthma. The doctors 
Ihave tried many doctors for heart dis- | sald there was no hope of my recovery, 
ease but have many no benefit until Dr. | that a change to Ca might prolong 
Woh. the Chinese physician, of Los Angeles | my life. February last 1 came to San Ber- 
City, prescribed for nardino and doctored with three eg iene 
months ago began his treatment | but obtained no relicf, finally Dr. Woh was 
and can now certify that he has done me recommended to me by a. friend. I took his 
friends as ai -trecommend Dr. oh my ‘porfectiy well directions ard 
riens as an able doctor. P. RACE M. FIELD. 


tice of the Peace, Oct. 30, 1891. _ San Bernardino, Cal 


I'con- 
phy siciaps and surgeons in 
They gave me morphine 
‘but no relief. could ob- 
suffering eat pain and 


Burbank, Cal 


Dr. Woh has hundteds of similar testimonials, but space alone prevents further publica- 
tion of them here. 

Dr. Woh ts the oldest and best-known Chinese ysiclan in Southern California. His 
many cures have been remarkable, involving Female Troubles, Tumors and every form of 
disease. 

Ali communications will be regarded as strictly confidential. 

ae consultation to every one und all are cor 


227 SOUTH MAIN STREET, bet. Second and Third streets, Los Angeles Cal. 


s office and he advised 


invited tocallupon Dr. Woh at his 


OIL WELL SUPPLIES! 
Boilers, Engines, Drilling Ropes, Pipe etc 


 Rastern-made Drilling Tools. 


furnish everything conenctes with drilling or pumping oil 
wells. 


ware Co., . 


The only establishment on the Pacific Coast that can 


‘Do my boys’ 
shoes wear cout 
in a week? It], 
must be be- 
cause I don’t 
buy the “Star” 


~ brand, School 
bone Pride, of the 


GIBSON & TYLER CO. 


144 N. Spring st. 
_DENTISTRY! 


Rubber or Celluloid. 


..£3.00 to $10.00 
Silver or Suc and up 
Gold or Porcelain Crowns.. 


Painless oe with rte a specialty. 


J. P. > TU DOR, 
EXPERT DENTIST, 
Northeast Corner Third and seed streets 


A Speedy Cure Warranted, 


All private, chronic blood and nervous diseases 
catarrh and female complaints successfully 
treated according to the newest and most sc.en- 
tific principles at the 


BERLIN MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. sc5 SOUTH SPRING Los Angeles, Cal. 
Nocure,no pay. Consultation free and confi- 
dential. 


HUUSH PALNELNG, 
Kalsomining and Papering. 
STAR SIGN-CO., 


222 Franklin st. | 


LINES OF TRAVEL. 


Rem 
n efiect MONDAY, JCT 5, 1891, at 5 D. m. 

Depot, corner Grand ave. and 
effer 

Take Grand ave. cable cars or Main st. and 
Agricultural Park horse cars. 


FOR REDONDO: | FOR LOS ANGELES: 


Leave Los Angeles. 


Leave Redondo, 


LINES OF TRAVEL. 


Gourmern RAILWAY. 
anta Fe Route 
__IN_EFPFECT SUNDAY, NOV. 2, 1801. 


LEAVE LOs ANGELES ARRIVE 
“12:20 pmi...... ..Overland ........ p m 
“8:15 am)<an Diego Coast Line| #1:17 pm 
*3:05 pm)San Diego Coast Line pm 
we am)..Azusa and Pasadena | am 
am)..Azusa and Pasadena..| pm 
12.20 Azusa and Pasadena. .| *2:45 pm 
“4:00 pm). Azusa and Pasadena. .| *6:30 p m 
pm). Azusa and Pasadena..| 7:40am 
pm). Azusa and Pasadena..| #4:40 pm 
*7:25 p m}..Azusa and Pasadena..| ¢7:45 pm 
t11:00 p m|.. Azusa and *10:37 pm 
na. 8:50 a m 
*8:30 am/(...San Bernardino 9:55 am 
12:20 pm 2:45 pm 
*4:00 pmi!...... Pa: sade ena. *6:30 pm 
(San Bernardino via } |*10:15 a m 
*5:05 pmj< ..... range and..,. 6:2 pm 
Riverside..,.., 
*8:30 a m! Riverside via Pasa-}| *6:30 pm 
i dena & San Ber'dino 
$11:00 a m|..Riverside via Orange ..|*10:15 a m 
*5:05 p m|..Riverside viaOrange. .| pm 
*8:30 am Mentone 79:55 am 
#12:20 pm ) *6:30 pm 
74:00 {..... Pasadena...... +2:45 pm 
am nde Menitoiie *10:15 am. 
:05 p m 
Orange & Riverside 5:42 pm 
Jacinto & S. Ber-}| #2:45 pm 
+12:20 p m ‘nard +6:30 p m 
Temecula & San Ja- 
11:00 am via Orange *5:42 pm 
erside 10:15 am 
*8:15 a mi. Santa Aus... -| *8:50 am 
*3:05 pm|.......Santa Ama.......| 1:17 pm 
Santa Ana.. *7:15 pm 
4:42 pm Santa Ana.......| 95:42 pm 
+8:05 p m| Escondido via C’st Line) t1:17 pm 
*10:15 a Redondo Beach..... *8:29 am 
*4:50 pm}..... Redondo Beach.....| 13:53 pm 
*8:30 a m|Highland via Pasadena! +6:30 pm 
ataji...and Riverside.. %:42 pm 
{Daily 
aily exce ty Sunda 
$Sundays oni 


Yep. CHAMBERS, 
Ticket Agent. Bus. Depot 
Ticket Agent, 129 N. Sexide st., Los Angeles. 
Depot at foot of First st. 


OUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE TIMS 


SUNDAY. Nov. 
Trains leave and are at 
Angeles (Arcade Depot) Fifth street 
daily as follows: 


Leave for DESTINATION. Arr. from 
3:00 Banning......... 10:15 am 
§:10 pm!...... ...Banning...,.....] 10:00 pm 
3:50 Colton ..........] 10:00 p m 
5:10 pin O1tON 10:15 am 
5:10 pm|.... Deming and Fast....j 10:00 pm 
5:10 p m|....El East....| 10:00 p m 

6:25 Beach San ‘Pedro| 3:22 pm 
12:40 pm]j.......Long Beach.....,. 11:49am 
4:50 pmiL. Seach | San Pedro| 8:15am 
10:40 pmjOgden & Bast, Ist class} 4:15 pm 
2:30 pmjOgden & East, 2d class} 7:25am 
10:40 pm]......Portland. Or...... 7:Aam 
9:05 am}. .Riverside ......] W:lbam 
3:50 Riverside........] 4:20 pm 
2. Riverside........ 10:00 p m 
9:8 am|....San Bernardino....| 10:15am 
3:50 pm|....San Bernardino....| 4:20pm 
5:10 pm ‘Bernardino....| 10:00 pm 
9:05 am]. ..Redlands.. 4:2 pm 
8:50 pm]... .... Redlands... ....| 10:00 pm 
2:30 pm|San F. and Sacramento! 7:25am 
10:40 pm/san F. and Sacramento! 4:15pm 
19:37 am/Santa Ana & Anaheim! 9:00am 
§:02 pmjSanta Ana & 32:14 pm 
2:3. pmj.....S5anta Barbara.. 4:15pm 
7:25 am|..... Santa Barbara.. 9:05 p m 
am}...... Santa Monica...... pm . 
1:17 Santa Monica 4:3 pm 
5:07 pm Santa Monica......| &:37 am 
46:15 pm|...... Santa Monica 7:50 am 
P Mij.... Whittier......... 8:43 am 


Local and through tickets sold, baggage 
checked, Pullman sleeping car reservations 
made, and general information given upon 
appiication to J, M.Crawley, Assistant Gen- 
eral-Passenger Agent, No. 200 S. Spring st 
Second. Seyler, Agen at 


excepted. 


RICHARD GRAY, 


OS ANGELES TERMINAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
s Angeles depots,east end of First street 
and Downey avenue bridges. 


Leave Los 


Angeles|Leave Pasadena for 
for Pasadena. Angeles. 
+6:35 a m 16:00 a m 
7:10 am 7:15 am 

*§:00 a m am . 
a m *9:35 a m 
#11:00 a m *11:05 a w 
*12:00 m *1:00-p m 

—#2:00-pim— 2:05 
*4:00 p m *4:05 D m 

*5:20 p m pm. 
*6:20 p m *7:05 p m 
p m *10:30 p m. 
1:25 pm *12:15 a m 


pee avenue leaving time, 7 minutes 


later. 
Running time between Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, 30 minutes. 


Leave Los Angeles Altadena for 


for Altadena. Angeles. 
*9:30 a *10:40 a m 
*4:00 p m *5:00 p m 
Running time between Los Angeles “and 
Altadena, 55 minute 


Glendale depot, Downey avenue 
bridge. 


Leave Los Angeles} Glendale 


for Glendels, ngeles. 
7:20am 17:55'a m 
*6:40 a m *9:32 a m 
*12:15 a m 71:12 pm 
*3:00 p m *3:47 p m 
*5:30 p m “6:17 pm 


Running time between Los Angeles and 
Glendale, 30 minutes, 
Add5 minutes for Verdugo Park thine. 
Los Angeles, Long Beach and E. San Pedro 
—Depot, cast end of First street bridge, 


Leave L. A. for Long Leave E. San Pedro 
Leaeh and San Pedro! | for L. A. 


*10:30 a m *7:30 a m 
730 p m 
40 *4:00 D m 


Between Los Angeles and Long Beach, 50 
minutes; between Los Angeles and Kast 
San Pedro,1 hour; between Kast San Pedro 
and Long Beach, 10 minutes. 
*Daily. 


tDaily except Sunday. §Sundays 


‘Special rates to excursion and picnic par 
t 


Blages meet the 8:0 a.m. train at Pasa 
dena for Wilson’s Peak via new L 
Depots east end First street and Downey 
avenue bridges 
General aflices: First st. de 


“en. 
Ww. WINCUP, G 


oodall, Perkins & vo., 
u Francisco. 
Northern pecan embrace lines for Port- 


COAST STEAMSILUP 


*8:50 a m 7:00 a m land, Or., Vicjoria, B. C.,°and Puget Sound, 
*10:05 a m Alaska, and coast points. 
pm *11:25 am SOUTHERN ROUTES. 
5.35 p m “4:10 p m Time Tavie tor December, 1891. 
* Daily. LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO 


Ranning ene Los Angeles and 
Redondo, 50 min 

City ticket orice: at A. B. Greenwald's cigar 
store, corner First and Spring sts. 

Connecting with Grand avle carr and 

ain and gente st. horse cars. 

TH. President 

SUTTON, Supt. 


G. V. RAPID 
WILSON'S PEAK AND SIBitRA MADRE. 
rains arrive and .part from depot, cor- 
ner of Aliso and Anuerson Sts., Los Angeles, 
as follows: 


LEAVE FoR | DESTINATION | AGRIVE FROM 
§:00a m Monrovia 7:48am 
li:Wwam Monrovia 9:53 a m 
lupm Monrovia 2:8 pm 
S:lupm Monrovia 5:03 p m 

SUNDAY ONLY. 

9:20am Monrovia a m 
5:10pm Monrovia 4:45 p m 

Take street car or "bus trom corner of 


Main and Arcadia sts.. direct for depot. 
we G. KERCKHOFPF, Receiver. 
Sr. Gen, Manager. 


ICKEL PLATE RAIuUway. 


Leave the end of Temple st., ., tor Holly: 
wood and the foothills as follows: 


Leere Los Angeles. Leave Hollywood. 


tickets to and from 
— to 


For 
Port Harford. .. 


Santa Barbara..|S. S. Corona, Dec, 6, 15, 24, 


an. 2. 
S. Pomona, Dec. 2 11,20, 
2 Jan. 7. 
San Diego.. 


For Dec 4, 13, 22 
edondo.......-+: 31, 
Pedro and)S Bay, Dec. 9, 
Way Ports.. 27, Jan 


LEAVE SAN PEDRO AND REDONDO. 


. For ‘S$. 8.Pomona, Dec. 4, 13, 3, 
oro 
San Dieg | 26, Ja 
For Dec. 6, 15, 
ancisco... an 
Corona, Dec. 1, 10, 19, 
Santa Barbara..| Ja 
San 
nd 5. 8. Bareka, Dec. 7, 16 
‘Way Ports rey 25, Jan. 3. 


Cars to connect with steamers : win San Pe- 
dro leave 3. R. R. depot, Fifth street. Los 
Angeles at 9: a.m, Passengers per steamer 
Corona and Pomona via Redondo, 
nurtbovouna, teave Santa Fe depot at 
10:15 a.m.,or from Redondo Railway gepet, 
corner J efferson st. and Grand ave, 10:05 
- Passengers per (Coos Bay and Eureka vin 
Redondo, leave Santa Fe depot at 4:50 p.m. 

Pians of steamers’ cabins at agent's odice, 

where berths may be secured 

The company reserves the right to change 
the steamers or their days of sailing. 

For passage or frejght as above or for 
important points in 


SANTAPAULA - - = 


Ventura Co., Cal, 


7:Dam §:0Oam 
nm 
2wpm wpm 


Office, No. 124 W. Second st, Los Angeles 


I 
| 
| 
| 
\, 
| 
a. 
i 
| 
i.” 
| 
| 
—— H. GOODWIN, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. 
I 
| 
| 
; 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


